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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE DR JOHN LEYDEN.* 


WiTHoUT a — irit of national- 
no people coul build dp ny thing 
e a national literature. Every re- 
flecting mind, therefore, must be dis- 
posed not to n only, but to ap- 
prove all manifestations of it that be- 
token a sense of dignity, and challen 
an appeal to reason and to truth. The 
pride of intellect, so offensive in an 


Individual, it is delightful to see ex- 
hibited by a whole le—and that 
People does well to think loftily of it- 


self which has good works to shew,— 
nor need Nations fear to proclaim their 
faith in their own exaltation. If there 
be certain virtues and faculties which 
have been, in a more especial manner, 

ht into action through the course 
of their history, they are entitled to 
appropriate them as national charac- 
teristics,—nor would that people. be 
worthy of their own ancestral glories, 
who did not boldly avow their pride 
in the moral or intellectual powers by 
which those glories were won, and 
without the continued ion of 
which they could serve only to darken 
the melancholy gloom of present de- 
gradatio 


n. l 

We are disposed to think that, up- 
on the whole, the national pride of 
Scotsmen is manly and enlightened. 
Within the last hundred years Scot- 
land has produced more men of genius 
than during all her pros history— 
and she who was so long the barbarian 
sister of civilized England has shewn 
herself but little inferior to her friendly 
rival either in stateliness or beauty.— 
But we are greatly mistaken, if along 
with a proper pride in the achieve- 
ments of our own genius, Scotsmen 


do not too generally entertain ah un- 
reasonable impatience of the ascen- 
dancy of the genius of England, and, 
since we must say s0, a very unjust 
and illiberal ination to under- 
value certain exeellencies to which 
they themselves have never yet been 
able to attain. 

There is little or no erudition in 
=a ire et instead of acknow-« 
ledging and deploring our ignorance, 
and setting ourselves — tothe 
reformation of our exceedingly defec- 
tive system of public education, we 
turn about on our English neighbours 
with an air of most ludicrous and pro- 
voking self-assurance, and laugh at 
them for possessing that knowledge of 
which we are so disgracefully desti- 
tute. With us the epithet of Scholar 
isan epithet of contempt—and men 
of the very shallowest pretensions— 
with but small acuteness and no read- 
ing—are daily heard talking with levity 
and scorn of the best scholars of Eng- 
land. In this way, we have reached 
to an undisturbed contentment with 
our ignorance—and having discovered 
that book-learning is suitable to pe- 
dants only, we have become, by the 
mere force of theorizing, & nation of 
philosophers. 

The effects of all this are most la- 
mentable. While every little town— 
every village in England contains its 
accomplished scholars, Scotland is con- 
tented with her men of common sense, 
who take the liberty of thinking for 
themselves. A coarsenese—a harda 
ness—and a nakedness of mind uni- 
versally prevails, Men of rich and 
various lore are nowhere to be found 


* The Poetical Remains of the late Dr John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life, by 
the Rev. James Morton, Constable, Edinburgh, 1819. 
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among us. A few gifted spirits have 
raised the character of our —— 
genius—but — knowledge be 
spread among the lower ranks of so- 
clety, perhaps almost to. that precise 
exteBt advaptageoys to a siete, none 
will be found to deny that the higher 
orders are almost uni y unac- 
quainted with all ancient literature 
and philosophy, end that, with few 
exceptions,. the Scots literati are the 
most superficial men on earth. 

The inferiority of Seotamen, in ge- 
neral, to Englishmen, in all those ac- 
complishments which are essential to 
a well-educated PLN z ud sus- 

t, pretty forci t even em- 
aridi aes they happen to ux the 
Tweed, But when we are all together 
in & body, as for example, here in Edin- 
burgh, we can talk with a magnani- 
mous derision of the slender clerks of 
the south ; and a solitary Englishman, 
surrounded by a dozen or a score of 
us Scotch philosophers, seems to us 
to shrink into very small dimensions. 
The southerns are themselves not un- 
frequently imposed upon by our airs 
of su in our own capital, — 
and we have ourselves seen strangers 
of genuine talent and erudition listen- 
ihg, without being aware of the ab- 
surdity, to the emptiest of all pretend- 
ers, the Editor of the Supplement, and 
his eternal, 

“Twas I, 
Says the fly, 
With my little eye." 


It is true, that we are yet poor,— 
and perhaps our poverty may account 
for our want of erudition. But we 

ht to make a better use of our 
philowphy, than to undervalue the 
materials on which alone any philoso- 
phy can speculate to much purpose. 
Our ignorance ought not to be our 
— in of deriding that 
snowledge, which as a nation we have 
hitherto prevented from acquir- 
ing, either by the poverty of our coun- 
try, or by the defective character of our 
schools and universities, we ought ra- 
ther to shew a generous admiration and 
a generous envy of the — scholar 
of the south, trusting, that we ma 
imbibe something of their spirit, an 
ere long to enjoy some of their mani- 
fold advantages. : 

When, however, amidst this uni- 
versal dearth of knowledge, a man of 
great acquiremerits happens to arise, 


[April 


we x no bounds to our national pride 
in the 
hím, not with the learned men of 

learned countries, but with the ineru- 

dite literati around us, we hail his ad- 

vent with songs of triumph, and mudh 

to our satisfaction, place him without 

ceremony at the head of all the scho- 

lars of Europe. We then most incon- 

sistent)y rave about those acquirements 

in him, which we have all along under- 

valued in others—and in doing so, can 

it be denied, that we are exhibiting & 

senseless and repulsive nationality ? 

We cannot help thinking that some- 
thing of this sort has happened in the 
case of Dr John Leyden,—that his 
countrymen have bestowed on him a 
reputation beyond his deserts,—and 
endeavoured to raise him to an emi- 
hence among scholars, from whieh, in 
process of time, he must inevitably be 
made to descend. Nothing less will 
satisfy us, than to compare him with 
Sir William Jones,—nor have there 
been wanting persons publicly to af- 
firm, that Leyden was the greater man 
of the two, and that the world sus- 
tained the greater loss in his premature 
death. This we conceive is carrying 
Scotch nationality not to the verge, but 
into the very heart of folly. 

It would be to no p to shew, 
that Sir William Jones enjoyed far 
— advantages than Leyden; for 

e superiority of the former was 
wholly independent of these—he was, 
by nature, a far greater man. He was 
an universal a perfect scholar. He 
was not actuated by the vain desire of 
knowing more than other men; but 
he loved and sought — purely 
for its own sake. He had, therefore, 
no satisfaction in any acquirement 
that was not solid and complete.— 
Truth, and truth alone, could satisfy 
him ; and in all his researches, he ad- 
vanced not a single step without a sure 
footing, and never journeyed on till 
he had di the mist and the 
darkness. There was no quackery a- 
bout him. With all his manifold ac- 
complishments, there was a a ed 
dignity in his manners and in hi 
mind, that spoke not only the scholar 
but the philosopher; and no faith 
could have been placed in truth, had 
Sir William Jones but once in his life 
pretended to any knowledge which he 
did not But in every depart- 
ment of learning he was equal to the 
most learned ; and it has been well 


phenenadnon,—and comparing * 
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ties of man, if they were blest with 
antediluvian longevity, could scarcely 

to surpass. His learning threw 
ight on the jaws of Greece and India 
—en the general litesature of Asia, 
and on the history of the family of 


nations. 

The character of Dr Leyden was, in 
too many respects, the very reverse of 
this. He i 


reguiler system—-to have devoured and 
gorged every thing that came in his 
way, without fear of indigestion. The 
consequence was, that the growth of 
his mind was not in proportion to the 


vast quantity of vietuals which it con- 


It cannot be denied, and it ought to 
be acknowledged, that Leyden often 
affected to know much more 

id; and that he sometimes commit- 
ted such and ludicrous blunders, 
as with confusion every 
body but er a — 
a imperfect knowledge, indeed, o 
my at ie th talked ef pans- 

; e ec 
Ey nude with Dr Parr,” all who 
knew Leyden were aware that he was 
no Grecian. Now, people are apt e 
an 


E 


thing for the of oriental 
i , and laws, had he 


lived, it is likely dut he might have 
thrown considerable light on the dark- 


than he Je 


- Borderer, and consciously 
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ness in which they still le erveloped. 
But Leyden never could have become 
a sure guide; for it was the radical 
defect of his intellect, that it was en- 
tisfied with glimpses of truth—with 
pertial openings in the darkness, in- 
stead of the cloudless lustre of the dis~ 
encumbered sky—as if he had believ- 
—— of knowledge were 
to en ept possession of 
sudden and transitory inroads. T 
We are well aware, that by these 
eral observations, we may be of- 
Ending the admirere o£ this inset en~ 
thusiastic end meritorious person ; and 
no doubt it would require more room 
than we can now spare, to prove that 


» we are not afraid that any 
competent judge will blame us for ex- 
pesing the absurd injustice whieh they 
shew to the memory of the seute, 
dashing, headlong, and fearless Bor- 
derer,—who are so grossly ignorant 
both of his merits and demerits—his 
knowledge and his ignorance—es to 
set him up in rivalry with perhaps the 
greatest scholar that the world | ever 

Had — lived for ever, 
had not a mind sufficiently accu- 


nes. 
Of the poetical genius of Leyden, it 
is not possible for us to speak in terms 
of very high praise. He wrote verses 
it was necessary that a man of 
talents should be able to do every 
thing. It has been attempted to place 
him among the poets of Scotland ; but, 
though not acknowledged, it seems to 
be very generally felt that he was not 
a poet. No one ever heard a line of 
his quoted, — haps by some 
affectionate friend of his youth ; and 
no fancy or feeling in his versifications 


with has a dwelling-place in the heart of 


his country ! he had no imagination— 
and no profound feeling. He gives long 
and laboured descriptions of the days 
of chivalry ; and we feel indeed that 
the days of chi are gone, not to 
be restored by such a minstrel. 'The 
inspiration of s poni is one thing, and 
the animation of a moss-trooper is an- 
other. Nodoubt Leyden was a genuine 
proud of the 
heroic character of old Border chiefs. 
But he would have handled a pike 
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much better then a harp, and fought 
a battle better than he has ever 
scribed one. He could write a toler- 
able ballad ; for even in the olden 
time, i were, We sus- 
pect, occasionally written by very un- 
poetical personages ; but with the 
peins he took, and these were not 
small, John Leyden never made any 
near approach to the character of a 
true poet. 

The “ Scenes of Infancy,” is one 
of the heaviest descriptive poems in 
our language, and that is saying much. 
—It is impossible to know whether 
the poet is on the right or left bank 
of the Teviot—whether he is walking 
up or down the banks of that cele- 
brated stream. And then, though 
minutely local as any Minister in the 
Statistical History of Scotland, his 
muse is ever and anon expanding her 
wings, and flying to the uttermost 
perts of the earth. His great object 
seems to have been, to make the poem 
big enough—which it would have 
been had it consisted of one short 
part instead of four ones. 

We have repeatedly ed through 
and through this poem for one fine 
pessage—but have met with none 
which seem to be of that character. 
In some passages, it is not easy to say 
what is wanting—for the versification 
is sonorous—and the imagery profuse. 


But certain it is, that the soul of 


poetry is not there—and without that, 
the pencil of Leyden may touch and 
retouch the canvass for ever, without 
a picture being created. Yet some 
descriptions there are which have been 
greatly admired, and these we shall 
select—happy if our readers, on per- 
using them, dissent from our 
critical opinions. 

** On such an eve as this, so mild and clear, 
I follow'd to the grave a sister's bier. 

As sad by Teviot I retir'd alone, 

The setting sun with silent splendour shone ; 
Sublime emotions reach'd my purer mind ; 

The fear of death, the world was left be- 


I' saw the thin-spread clouds of summer lie, 
Like shadows, on the soft cerulean sky : 
As each its silver bosom seem'd to bend, 
Rapt fancy heard an angel-voice descend, 
‘Melodious as the strain which floats on high, 
To soothe the sleep of blameless infancy ; 
To hell the parted spirit on fa mad 
e t on its 
— "To realms of purer Hight,” it seem’d to 


say, 
+ ‘Thyself as pure, fair suftrer, come away ! 


[April 
«€ The moon, whose silver beams are bath’d 


in dew, 


—————— her mid-way cloud of softest 
blue ; 
‘ Her watery light, that trembles on the 


tree, 
** Shall safely lead thy viewless steps to me.” 
As o'er my heart the sweet illusions stole, 
A wilder influence charm'd and aw'd my 


soul ; 
Each form that vernal nature wore 
Rous'd keen sensations never felt before ; 
The woodland's sombre shade that peasants 


fear, 

The haunted mountain-streams that mur- 
mur'd near, 

The antique tomb-stone, and the church- 


Seem'd to unite me with the world unseen. 
edule aeragiantag A 
I heard the viewless paces of the dead, 

Heard on the breeze the wandering spirits 


Ordin dira 
The lyre of woe, that oft hath sooth'd my 


pun, , : 
Soon learn'd to breathe a more heroic strain, 
And bade the weeping birch her branches 
wave 
In mournful murmurs o'er the warrior’s 


grave. 


There seems to us to be just enough 
of fancifulness in all this passage to 
destroy utterly all natural pathos and 
truth, without kindling in their room 
any emotions of a higher character. 
To others it may seem beautiful. 

It is not possible to believe, that 
any true poet would thus have written 
of Bessy Bell and Mary ie hi 
the following cold and artificial de- 
scription we have heard talked of with 
unbounded admiration. 


Two beauteous maids the dire infection 


shun 
Where Dena's valley fronts the southern sun; 
While friendship sweet, and love’s delight- 


ful power, 
With fern and rushes thatch’d their sum- 
mer-bower. 
When spring invitesthe sister-friends to stray, 
One graceful youth, companion of their way, 
Bars their retreat from each obtrusive eye, 
And bids the lonely hours unheeded fly, 
Leads their light steps beneath the hazel 
spray, 
Where — lin'd boughs exclude the blaze 
And —— mix their berries red 
With — that cluster brown above their 


O'er oozy capstan arid. fe and green, 
Collects pale cowslips for the faithful pair, 
And braids ir flowing 


IF Py ., 
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And for the lovely maids alternate burns, . 
As love and friendship take their sway by 
turns. 


Ah? bapless day, that from this blest retreat 
Lur'd to the town his slow, unwilling feet ! 
Yet, soon return'd, he seeks the recess, 


ipti larry aie amar 
ting kiss ; 
Their languid limbs he bears to Dena’sstrand, 
Chafes each soft temple with his burning 
Their cheeks to his the grateful virgins raise, 
And fondly bless him as their life decays ; 
While o'er their forms he bends with tearful 
e, 
And Jy lives to hear their latest sigh. 
A veil of leaves the redbreast o'er them threw, 
There the blue ring-dove coos with ruffling 
And sweeter there the throstle loves to sing ; 
The woodlark breathes in softer strain the 
vow ; 
And love’s soft burthen flies from bough to 
bough. 


Leyden wrote an historical essay on 
fairy superstition—but we cannot see 
much beauty in the following descri 
tion of fairy-land. It wants the wild 
touches of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

By thorn the woodland damp, 
The — oy heim i 
Like the shot-star, whose yet unquenched 

t 
Gide wish cus au ule 
The fairy ri now round Eildon-tree, 
c — — 
While hand in hand she leads the frolic round, 
The dinning tabor shakes the charmed 


Or, mounted on her gray; 

Tn that glister like the sun in May, 

With hawk and hound she leads the moon- 
ight ranks 

OF highs en dames to Huntley's ferny 

Where Rymour, long of yore the nymph 
embrac'd, 

The first of men 


A sad farewell of. and green 
childhood daom'd no more to 


The » and red the ti every wave ; 
For all the blood that dyes the warrior's hand 
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Runs 


t forms 
— 
twheresoft Shed 


the mail which binds each manly 
breast, 
Girt with broad faulchion, and with bugle 


And Rymour's tongueconfess'd the numbing 
In iron eep the minstrel lies forlorn, 
Who breath’d a sound before he blew the horn. 
His description of the spectre-ship, 
which has praised by Walter 
Scott in his notes to Rokeby, but un- 
luckily far surpassed by a picture of 
the same superstition in the poem it- 
self, is perhaps the best thing Leyden 
ever wrote. It has two ort pic- 
turesque lines ; yet, after all, the said 
ship, with its crew of ghosts, seems 
but little different from one of his 
Majesty's vessels with her usual com- 
pliment e — and boys. There is 
nothing o t spirit of su itious 
nsn E that cns the 
ship in which Coleridge's Ancient Ma- 
riner drives along through the enow- 
storm. 


Stout was the ship, from Benin's palmy shore 
That ic adii eed barter'd captives bore : 
Bedimm'd with blood, the sun with shrink. 


Faint and despairing on siete inia 


'd. 
iet, 


is seen 
To streak with wandering foam the sea. 

: "es mem ` í 
Towers the tall mast, a lone and leafless tree ; 


Till, self-impell'd, amid the waveless sea, 
Where summer breezes ne'er were heard to 


Nor hovering snow-birds spread the downy 

Fix'd as a rock, amid the boundless plain, 

Theyellowsteam pollutesthe stagnant main ; 

Till far through night the funeral flames 

As the red lightning smites the ghastly pyre. 
Still cr by fate, on weltering billows 

roll'd, 
Along the deep their restless course to hold, 
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— — 
The speotre-ship, in livid glimpeing light, 


Uubles of God and man !—THS time shall 


fts view strange liorror to the storm shal tend. 
We hardly think that our readers 
would be greatly obliged to us for 
more extracts gor di 
them to the volume itself. 
a miscellaneous verses seem better 
any thitg in the ' ** Scenes of In- 
— ;" and there is considerable 
sweetness and delicacy m the Ode to 
Scottish Music. 


TO IANTHE. 
"i ! breathe again 
T Hesse Mes xp» pathetic, rd sig strain ! 


Fall ary — evening's summer dew, 
That bathes the pinks and harebells blue . 


Which in the vales of Tiviot blow. 
Such was the that sooth'd to rest, 
Far in the isle of the west, 


The Celtic warriors 
Such are the lonely sounds that sweep 
O'er the blue bosom of the deep, 

Where shipwreck’d mariners are laid. 


Ah! sure, as Hinds legends tell, 
When music's tones the bosom swell, 
The scenes of former life return ; 
Ere, eunk beneath the morning star, 

We left our parent climes afar, 
Immur'd in mortal forms to mourn. 


Or if, as ancient m wom, ween, 


an nidis OE 
Tis when heart to heart w 
The deep-ton'd music of the soul, 
That warbles in our Scottish song. 


I hear, I hear, with awful dread, 
The plaintive nrusic of the dead ! 
They leave tho amber fields of day: 
Soft as the cadenes of the wave, 
That urmnars round the metmaid’s graye, 


They mingle in the magic lay. 
Sweet syren, breathe the powerful strain ! 
Lochroyan’s ah 

The crystal tower enchanted see ! 


— so we refer 
Some of 


L April 


Or, change these notes of å 
For love’s more soothing te arie 
Sing how, beneath the greenwood tree, 
Brown Adam's love maintain'd her truth, 
Nor would the exil'd youth 
For any knight the fair could see. 


—— — 
wales 
Por he could speak as w 
Her brethren how the fair 
And on her Scottish lover * 
As elow she raiy'd hor lenguid eye. 


Fair was her cheek's carnation glow, 
Like red blood om a wreath of — 


dus uet 


In youth's first pom. —— gy 
re rolling years aw 
Remenbor'd like a morning dream, 
fn many a qoid winding ume 
many a note 
Along the of Vevint’s stream. 


— that oft hare ses w weet 
Sorrows grailelees. breast, 
— — 
memory your siete 
Like distant echoes, deubly zw ae 
That in the wild the traveller bears. 
By fond aina lore beta 
ond alluring love 
To visit Syria’s date-crown’d sh 
In plaintive strains that sooth'd 
* Bothwell’s banks that bloom so fair,’ 
And scenes of early diee MÁp 
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Lake of Geneva. 


(Continued from Vol. IV. page 589. ) 


te Ty the borders of this lake are not the unrivalled 


so beautiful as those of the Italían 


-— they are, — the whole, much 
more deeply i from ble world of associations that is con- 
2 


interesting ; 


grandeur that is eom- 
bined and contrasted with their besn- 
, and from the rich and inexhausti- 


together, as tomakeit almost impossible 
that one who is Kem to the influence 
duc share te eite. While 


friendship, and yet never had or could 
heve a ;—whose soul was the 
bath and cradle of love, 
yet who never loved any thing 


ery best 
it could have found would have come 
too lete ;—the purest, the sincerest, 
and most eloquent worshipper of na- 
ture, and of God, and yet at times—(I 
shrmk from ing it, and yet I 
must confess it)}—at times the meanest 
and most paltry of mankind. Here 
he used to wander and meditate and 


and peaceful, if not ha 
at is that I delight to t of. and 
watch and accom him. The mo- 


ment he sets his foot within the walls 
i i it hin ; 


of his breast, his earthly blood begine 
» pitiful, bodily 
self steps forth, and with its soiled and 


peau, 
hose totall 


9 
end helpless and miserable, he either 
dies at the mercy of those who have 
uo ; or, in despair, plunges in- 
eo the throng, amd becomes as mean 
and as wicked as the rest. It must 


power to leave it. 
of 


e was 
y and had none of 


a society of bei 
and pursuits he himself unable 
, or to take a share, 


ry naa MA UNE RNC DIE 
ac 


emt hesi 
in de unhesitating expression 
of it. If we do not admire, we can- 


Rousseau—the poor, frail, feeble, Rous- 
~ straggling in the toils and yet 

unable to burst them—must 
n, with all his faults, an ob» 
deepest commis. 
—fettered and 
i th his ben- 
dage, without patience to bear or 


have 


to break it-—end every strug- 
and - piggy Yond the chains still more 


closely about him-—till st length the 
iron entered into his hesrt and brain, 
and corroding there, drove him to des. 
traction :—for such was undoubtedly 
his condition at last. 

* Here, however, in the presence of 
this besutifnl water—floating upon its 
bosom, or climbing the mountains 
that line its shores—here he was wise 
and good, and (I must think it) hap- 


"m. I took líttle notice 6f Geneva, the 
birth-place of Rousseaun ; for we were 
not staying there, but at Secheron, © 
abont a mile from it. I did not even 

inquire for the house in which he was 
born ; for there are no very pleasant 
associations connected with his earli- 
est youth. But the left bank of the 
lake from Geneva seems, as it were, 
to to him, and to the imagi- 
nary beings with which he has every 
where peopled it. And fortunately 
they are — ones, so that we 
do not see za even fanoy that 


^ 
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we see them, which might disturb 
our jar associations. But we 
feel that their influences are about us 
wherever we go. Their free and 
py voices,—such as they were while 
they are yet gey and innocent, —seem 
blending with the song of the birds, 
or flitting by us on the 
breezes that inhabit these delightful 
shores. But even these are 
ne and touching then when 
w has tempered them into sad- 
ness. Then we hear them uttering 
their patient but never-ceasing mur- 
murs in every little wave that ripples 
to the shore; or they come floati 
to us along the waters, as we w 
their unheaving bosom sleeping be- 
neath the moonlight. When joy is 
glittering in their eyes, they seem to 
gaze upon us from the stars above; 
for symbols of the same eyes weeping, 
we turn to the reflection of the same 
stars in the lake below. 

** It is chiefly in visiting such scenes 
as these that we are made to feel, in 
its fullest and d t import, the mi- 
raculous power of genius. Here are 
three imaginary beings, inhabitants of 
a little town at the foot of the Al 
@ youth and two maidens, without 
name or fortune—with no pretensions 
to distinguish them from the rest of 
the world but their simplicity and the 
strength of their affections—who meet 
with no events to mark one day of 
their life from another, but a walk in 
a chesnut grove, a water party, or a 

i to those In. while t — 

oung, have read the history 
beine fü the language in which it 
was written, and supposing them to 
thoroughly understand that language, 
they occupy & and dearer space 
in their mind and memory, than all 
the true history of all the real ki 


-and conquerors that ever lived. 


atmosphere of passion that genius has 
cast around them, has glorified them 
into more than living and breathing 
forms, has sanctified the imaginary 
marks of their footsteps, and, what 
was more difficult than all, has, by 
end through them, added a thousand 
beauties to scenes that were before al- 
most unrivalled. 

** Would you believe, my dear C—, 
that there are ns—and among 
those, too, who are reckoned the wise 
ones of the carth,—-who would feel 
the greatest contempt for all this, and 
for the feelings which dictate it? 


Shall we throw back to them the con- 
tempt they cast upon us? No: we 
will return them good for evil—pity 
for scorn-—pity unmixed with any 
bitterness. ecan well afford to do 
so—for we have all the delight on our 
gide: unless indeed they should choose 
to deny that we have the faculty of 
knowing when we are pleased. If 


they do this, we shall be forced to 
suspect that they do not know what if 
is to be pleased at all.” . 

e 


** Yesterday was a perfectly calm 
clear day, I went on the lake for 
the first time. I merely passed acroes 
to the opposite bank; but notwith- 
standing the scenery that I was on all 
sides surrounded by, the feeling that 
occupied me the wbole time arose from 
the sound of £he oars dipping into the 
lake, and the dripping of the water- 
drops from their edges in the intervals 
— — — Not to waste 
words in multiplying comparisons, 
know I have heard nearly all Mozart's 
best music ; much of it over and over 
again—which indeed is the only wa 
to appreciate it properly. But of 
the sounds that ever fell upon my ear, 
the one I have just alluded to was be- 

ond comparison the most delicious— 
reathing the most pure spirit of tran- 
quil ip Ligen Not joy, but happi- 
ness: for no two things can be more 
different from each other. The char- 


— spirit of the one is change— 
that of the other is tition. The 
song of the nightingale is joy—the 
murmur of the stock-dove is ppi- 
ness.—In a few days I may perhaps 


endeavour to give duele. jeer 
idea of the scenery with 


this beautiful lak 
e LJ ve e e a 
* The lake of Geneva is of an irre« 


gular oblong form, and is completel 
embosomed in the Alps, which rise al- 
most immediately from its banks at all 


pra except the eastern extremity. 


ere the mountains seem to have di- 
vided of themselves, and formed a 
chasm for the p of admitting 
the Rhone to pass ; which it 
does at this particular point, and then, 
spreading itself out in all directions, 
forms the lake: ec ser you are 
not aware that the lake of Geneva is 
nothing more than an accumulation of 
the waters of this river within an im- 
mense basin or reservoir formed by 


the surrounding mountains. The 
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Rhone is said to run through the lake; 
but this is not a correct mode of ex- 
presion. There is no current at all, 
or a scarcely perceptible one, even in 
the centre of the lake. The Rhone, 
indeed, is tually rushing in at 
one extremity ; and this of course 
causes a overflow and rush- 
ing out of water at the other extremi- 
T which stream very properly takes 
name of the Rhone; but it is no 
more or no less the Rhone than the 
lake — is. — an —— 
int in neighbourhood, the vista 
formed this chasm in the moun- 
tains is extremely beautiful. The eye 
wanders over the lovely valley of the 
Rhone, dwelling alternately upon the 
hills that bound it on either ide. "and 
at length loses itself among the dis- 
tant mountains of the Valais. We 
will take the southern side of this 
chasm as the point of commencement 
and reference. Nearly the whole 
southern border of the lake, begin- 
ning at — is bounded by the 
mountains of Savoy, which rise almost 
immediately from the water's edge 
and immediately behind them arise the 
snow Alpe of Savoy, ** Alps on Alps," 
erecting themselves higher and higher 
behind each other, and stretching out 
d into the — and 
almost every point of view 
senting the most T lendid, poneha, 
and impressive sight that can be of- 
fered to the eye, and, through it, to 
the mind of man. The effect is 
heightened, = — Denr 
satisfying and complete, by the perpe- 
tual presence of the great re and 
master of them all, Mont Blanc, who 
seems to stand aloof in his unapproach- 
able grandeur, and to watch over his 
sabject-mountains with a look of fixed 
serenity, arising from a feeling of con- 
scious and undisputed er. As we 
towards the western extre- 
mity of the lake, the mountains recede 
from the — red leave a 
space of rising nd, which is cov- 
ered by the et beautiful cultivation, 
with and there a village or a 
Mansion in » which admir- 
ably hermonize with the surrounding 
scenery, and prepare the eye to receive 
and weleome the crowd of objects con- 
nected with active life which now pre- 
sent themselves. a occupies 
that part of the shore which ferms the 
whole of the western extremity of the 
lake, and rises, in the manner of an 
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amphitheatre, immediately from the 
water’s edge. the centre of 
the town runs the overflow of water 
caused by the tual influx of the 
Rhone at the other extremity. It 
takes the form of a strong river ; and 
the water at this part is of a deep blue 
colour, and as clear as crystal, which 
is not the case at its entranee. In- 
deed I believe the Rhone is quite tur- 
bid during the whole course of its 
progress, till it reaches this delightful 
resting-place. Here, however, it seems 
to become renovated and purified, and 
sets out again on its new pilgri ) 
with increased power — WR at 
ed beauty. ` 

* We now arrive at the northern 
side of the lake. About half a mile 
from Geneva is Secheron, a charming 
little village, with & capital and exten- 
sive hotel, at which it is the fashion to 
stop, rather than at Geneva. Here 
M. de Jean will do you the favour 
(for it is a favour) to find room for 
you, provided your equipage makes a 
certain figure and appearance—and, in 
fact, during the whole of the summer 
and autumn he is compelled to make 
this distinction ; for the situa- 
tion and conveniences of his house, it 
would always be full in the travelling 
season, if it were three or four times 
as large. But if he does find room 
for you, his accommodotion is excel- 
lent, and hís charges not at all extra- 


vagant. 
* From .Geneva, after P pr- Se- 
cheron, Nyon, Morges, &c. along a 


gradually ascending road the whole 
way, we arrive at Lausanne, which is 
situated on an eminence about half a 
mile from the shore. Here begins the 
classical ground, and continues to the 
eastern extremity of the lake: Lau- 
sanne, Veray, Clarens, Chillon, and 
Villeneure. If I were writing to any 
one but yourself, my dear C—, I 
should hardly dare trust myself to 
think of these places in connexion 
with the associations that spring up 
at every step of them. Associations, 
toe, that have lately been so splen- 
didly — by the Third Canto, 
incomparably the finest of all Byron's 
works. But with you I need not en- 
deavour to control my thoughts. In 
such scenes as these, they can only be 
of any value when they are left to 
themselves; and in writing them to 


you, it is htful for me to feel, 
that tbe more the presence of 


` 
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them has given to me, the more the 
repetition of them will give ta you. 
Indeed 1 can never write without res- 


ıd in the very same ion, that 
y are (to say the least) insipid to 
every qne else. In thinking 


and ne and even with Nature her- 

mt who else shall I find that 
would? Perhaps, indeed—or why 
should Isay “ perheps?"—I'm sure, 
that you will now anticipate the plea- 
sure of visiting these scenes even with 
more earnestness than you used to do; 
just as L h I cannot imagine 8 


greater ight tham it has been to see. 
them es I 


have done, should, I am 
certain, have felt it doubled if you had 
been with me. 

** You know one of my objects in 
taking the opportunity I had of com- 


which part of this neighbourhood I 
should Pereafter choose for the pur- 
* @ * cI have at once 


of” 
Fred on Leusenne :—not the town it- 
self, but its immediate vicinity. No- 
thing can be finer than the site of 
Lausanne. Itis built on an eminence, 
and from different parts commands a 
view of all the scenery that is in any 
way connected with the lake of Gene- 
va, which includes every possible va~ 


riety of sublimity and beauty. Be- this 


risea the lofty and regular chain 
of the Jura mountains—to the right 
and left He the lovely hills of the Pays 
de Vaud, beautified in a thousand 
ways by towns, vi country- 
houses, vineyards, meadows, chesnut- 
groves, and foreste—in front the lake 
Btretches itself from Geneva on the 
one hand, to Villeneure on the other, 
with the beautiful opening at the east- 
em extremity, giving an exquisite 
view into the valley of the Rhone and 
the mountaing of the Valais—and on 
the opposite side of the lake, almost 
perpendicularly from the water's edge, 
rise the majestic Alps of Sevoy ; not 
forming a chain, ss the Jura 
mountains do hebind, but broken into 
every conceivable. form, and opening 


[April 
here and: there, to as to give a most 
sublime but indescribable view into 
the white and glittering distance as 
far as the eye can reach. 

«* I saw the house where Gibbon 
lived, and the terrace and little sum- 
mer-house where he used to write, 
and like him better than I did before 
for having the taste to choose such a 
retirement, and the power to be happy 
in it; which he undoubtedly was, more 
than during any of the other more 
busy and brilliant periods of his life. 


these The terrace has.a fine view of the 


lake and the opposite mountains, but 
its situation is not to be compered 
with (€ thers in the town and 
neighbourhood. -— 

* On leaving Lausanne we descend. 
to Vevai, which is followed by Clae 
reus, Chillon, and Villeneure. And 
here I must have done with descrip~ 
tions—for even while I was among 
these scenes I could not bring my 
to look at them with a view-huster’s. 

, beautiful as they are:—end now 
thas I have left them, my recolleoe 
— are 80 — "e fancies 

imaginations thet I- previous= 
ly clustered round them, and that 
were multiplied and rendered tenfold. 
more vivid when 1 did see them, that 
I can give you very little real inform 
mation about them. Indeed if I could 


the fairy-work they will destroy, will 


and for ever 
perverse fortune might cast him, here 
and here only could his spirit find a 


resting place and a home. Al his 


s of future and put 
lived in the future and possie 
ble— were centered in — and 
were, 

The 


with a kind companion to talk 
a little boat to row himself about in. 
That part of his life over which he 
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Sketches of Scenery in Savoy, &c. 


13. 
fox his sake—for without it we should 


hat hsve been without them: and I, for 
, one, should find it very difficult to 


int out any one foreign writer that 
É would not ther part with | him 
—and as.fox the literature of his own 
language, I believe I should not be 


long in deciding to sacrifice it all to 
Rousseau 


* From Lausanne you descemd to 
Vevai, .Mousseau's favourite town ; 
and a sweet little town it is,—Clarens 
is a short distance farther. The Cha- 
teau and chesnut groves, which are 
the supposed scene of part of the Hé- 
lowise, ere situated on a slight emin- 
enee about a mile from the lake.——A 
few miles farther, and near to the ex- 
tremity of the lake, is the castle of 
Chillon. It is built i» the lake—the 
entrance next the road being so near, 
however, aa to be reached by a small 
dyaw-bridge. Within a dig- 
tance of this castle there is a very 
small island, with two or three. trees 
on it. leg ry Alor lake. 


) It is not near so y as 
Lis darbeuing imagination made 
it. You can see to read the names 
that are cus on the atone columns.and 
walls. His own is among the rest— 
cut very small, on the column to 
which Bennivard is suppoged to have 
been chained; and that of another 
poet, Percy B Shelley, is cut on 
the neigh ng wall and oceupies 


the spece of any fifty others, Is 
this p ————— ?—Whereabout de 
think I cut mine ?—Ọn the coe 
near Byron's, ox on the wall 

pear Shelley's?—Or those of 
the unknown multitude? Or on the 
floor or the eeiling, where there was 
mone before ?—No where at all !—I 
hope that this was characteristic, and 


) that the other wan not” 


* + 
( To be continued. ) 


anost story. 
(From WirLiAM of MALMESBURY.) 


“ Turns were in that city (Nantes) 
two ecclesiastics, ordained, ere their 


ears allowed, to be priests, the bishop 
yielding the same rather to favour 








14 Ghost Story. 


than to desert of a fair life; at last, 
the woful ending of the one instructed 
the survivor how their road went sheer 
to hell. But so far as the science of 
letters they were excellently taught, 
and from very tender infancy so join- 
ed in pleasant friendship, that they 
would have adventured peril of life for 
one another. Wherefore one day, in 
more than wonted overflowing of mind, 
they thus secretly spake :—That for 
many years they, now in study of let- 
ters, now in worldly cares, had exer- 
cised their minds, and had found no 
eatisfaction, intent rather amiss than 
aright. Meanwhile the day draweth 
on which shall sever their loves; 
wherefore they should prevent this, 
‘and provide that the same faith which 
had joined them living, go with the 
first dying unto the kingdom of the 
dead They compact therefore, that 


whichsoever shall first depart, shall. 


certainly, within thirty days, appear 
to the survivor, waking or sleeping, 
and declare to him if it be as the Pla- 
tonists hold, that death extinguisheth 
not the mind, but restores it as re- 
leased out of prison, unto its origin, 
God ; if not, then must faith be given 
to the sect of the Epicureans, who be- 
lieve that the soul, loosed from the 
body, vanisheth into air. To this 
was their faith plighted, and in their 
daily aiscourses the same oath often- 
tentimes renewed ; nor was it long 
before death suddenly taketh one of 
them away. The other remained, and 
thought with much seriousness of the 
prone, expecting momently that his 

iend shall come during the thirty 
days; which being spent, giving up 
his hope, he turneth himself to other 
business, when suddenly the other 
stood beside him, being awake, and 
going about some work, pale, and with 
countenance such as is of the dying 
while the spirit passeth away. Then 
the dead first accosts the living, who 
spake not—‘ Knowest thou me?’ he 
said. ‘ I know thee,’ he made an- 
swer ; * and I am not troubled at thy 
unwonted presence so much, as I am 
in wonder of thy long absence.’ But 
he having excused his delay—* At 
last,’ said he, * I come ; and my com- 
ing, if thou wilt, dear friend, l be 
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table to thee; but to me utterly 
itless, whose sentence is pronounc- 
ed into eternal punishment.’ And 
when the living man, for redemption 
of the dead, -would promise to bestow 
all pos substance —— and 
on the poor, and himself to d 
nights and days in fastings and — 
ers, * It is fixed,’ quoth he, * that I 
have seid ; for the judgments of God 
are without repenting, by which I am 
plunged into the sulphureous gulph 
ofh My doom is everlasting—m 
pains eternal and innumerable, though 
all the whole world should seek re- 
meny: And that thou mayest under- 
stand something of my infinite suffer- 
ings, stretching out his hand, distill- 
ing with an ulcerous sore; * lo!’ he 
said, * one of the least. Doth it seem 
to thee light ?' And the other reply- 
ing that it seemed to him light, he, 
bending his fingers, cast three drops 
upon him of that trickling gore; wheree 
of two touching the temples, and qne 
the forehead, entered skin and flesh as 
with fiery cautery, making wounds 
that might hold a nut. He bya 
testifying the greatness of the engish 
—‘ This, said the dead, * shall be to 
thee, as long as thou shalt live, en ad- 
monishment of my great punishment ; 
and, if thou slight it not, of thy own 
deliverance.’ He then enjoined him 
(as the historian goes on to relate) to 
proceed forthwith to Rennes, and there 
to take the habit of a monk under the 
holy Melanius. And the other ap- 
pearing still to hesitate, the dead, cum 
oculi vigore ; » bade bim, if 


and opening his hand, showed him 
written on it thanks, addressed by Sa- 
tan and his whole crew, to every eccle~ 
siastical society d)» a they 
neglected nething of their own pleas- 
ures, — — souls 
to go down to hell, through the deca 
of iria un former ages had Deve 
beheld. sinner was overcome— 
distributed all his poen to churches 
and the poor—took the habit under St 
Melanius—end became an eminent 
example te all, not only of a wonder. 
ful canversion, but of a holy converses 
tion to the end of life." 
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TRANSLATION OF AN ARABIC POEM. 


Ix the Appendix to the second volume of the “ History of the Crusades,” of 
ee EH ee M Miniaton o ee 
wre is eee of the indifference with which the Moslems prosecuted 
wars. vi 
Of the poet, Modaffar of Abiward (a town of Khorassan), nothing farther is 
known, than his song of yas on the slackness of the Mussulmen in the 
contest for Islam against the , specimens of which are given in differ- 
ent historical works of the Arabians. Abulfeda, in his Annals, has adduced, as 
—— some distichs, to which Reiske, from a MS. of Ebn-Shohnah, has 
three more (9, 11, is In the History of Jerusalem and Hebron, of 
which Professor Wilken had accesa to two MSS. in the Imperial Library at 
Paris, varying but little from one another in d to this poem, and that 
chiefly in errors of the copyist, nor differing much from the text as given by 
Abulieda, & few additional distichs are cited. Abulfeda has given only the 
better and more intelligible distichs (1, 2, 4—7, 16, 17), which does it to 
his judgment. i 
It would appear, from the reference made to the poem in the body of the 
work, that it was written soon after the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, 
which assigns its date about the year A. D. 1100. - 


1. We have mingled our blood with streaming téars, 
Therefore is there nothing of us now left for the stroke of the foe. 


ee ida ir role iur 
In thetime when the fire of war is kindled by the glittering swords. 

3. Hear, sons of Islam ! Yet are there appointed to you 

Battles, in which heads must come under hoofs. 

4. But how can it be that e sleeps, the lashes full (ac. of sleep) 

Amidst sorrows, which Soul awaken every sleeper ? — 

&. And your brothers in Syria—their place of rest is 

On the back of young horses, or in the maw of old vultures. 

6. Them the Roman loads, burdens with dishonour, and ye 
Draw after you the train of luxury, as if ye lived in peace. 

7. And how much of blood is already poured out, and of the beautiful 

How many a one guards the blushes of her beauty with her fingers spread over theni. 
$. During the time that stroke and thrust are but once exchanged, 

Are both her sons grown gray. 

9. And he that draws back in fear, from the whirlpool of this strife 

To deliver his life, shall one day gnash his teeth for repentance. 
— done rye pi swords, 

Which will one day wound neck and head of the 


11. Soon will the prophet, the buried in Taijeba,* cry out, 
With loud voice, ** O race of Hashem ! 


12. I see my people not pointing on the foe 
Their lenkes, and the pillars of the Faith totter.” 


13, They shun the fire, fearing to set their foot in it, 


16. Can they endure such shame, the leaders in fight of the Arabs? 
Can they keep silence in such dishonour, the heroes of the Persians ? 


M. Ah! if they will not out of zeal defend their Faith, 
Yet out of jealousy should they guard what is to them precious and holy. 


18. And if they dread, on naked fields without shelter, the raging of the fight, 
Should they not yet engage in the fight for very lust of spoil ?” 


* An appellation of Medina. + Namely, the persons of their families. 





16 Hore Cantabrigionnt. [April 
HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES. No III. 
1. 
ce bean acm come extulit, 
$ 
This was the charter, the charter of the land, Pits Mm bue — tradita est, 
And ian angels sung the strain: Celestiumque omnis melos chorus: 
Rule, Britannis! Britannia, rule the waves | Fiuctus domina regas Britannia ; 
Britons never shall be slaves. Nunquam Britannus imperanti serviet. 
The sations hot eo bias ae thee, Sus ue um minus felielum 
worin teir turns to t nd heb Tu — Jagum hostile 
Tbe dread and envy of hern all. Gens invi omnibus. 
Rule, Britannia! &c. » 4t. 
Bill aore shalt thou rise Pes damna tu ee surges celsior 
More ul from each foreign stroke ; ‘Ferrumque oped ibit peregrinum Cibi : 
Serves ve ouk. ovas vires ministrat quercuDus. 
Rule, Britannia! &c. "gn 
ne'er shali tame: Non te us perdomabit insolens, 
AT theis ts to bend thee down Ut th te dejectum eat: 
Will but arouse thy generous Virtus tua, acriore calcare incita, 
. And work their woe, and rj none: Iu 
» » e 
"To thee belongs the rural reign: Ruris colonos imperia beant tua; 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine; Cives beant in urbibus commercia : 
All thine shall be the subject main, a ou Tibi equor omne obtem t subditum, 
And ev'ry shore it circles thine. Mt omne; cjue allait tus, solum. 
Rule, Britannia! &ec. $e. 
The muses, still with freedom found, Cameena, Libertatis usque hao est comes, 
Shall to thy happy coasts repair, Viset e amabit : 
Biest isle! with matchless ownd, Feliz nimis! nam filles armat Venus, 
And manly hearts to the fair. Et Alias qui protegat, Mars filios. 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rule the waves! Fiuctus a regas Britfanis ; 
Britons never sfiall be slaves. Nunquam imperanti serviet. 
2. 
Says Plato, wh should man bè vain Cur vang mens bomini rogat Plato, ciet, 
ince bonteni Heaven has made him great? Be&rit ilum lasga qubd Jovis manus? ; 
Why look, with insolent disdain, Superbior cur "lices minis, 
On those undeck'd with wealth or state? —— non adfluant, 
Can costi Tobes, or beds of gowa; um vestis aurea, num levi tumena 
Ur M E — fair, DE ea gemma nuin pulaa derus, 
8 crown Diadema num regale sollicitam potest 
Give health, or ease the brow of care? Frontem explicare? ham salutem teddere?  ' 
The sceptred king, the burthened slave Rex ue obit, obit ét servus miser 
Scie, 17-1 7. 
. 9 V v u 
* dust, * tout distinction, lie. lif Pulvis—bec ext discrimen pes con 
search th: tombs where monarchs rest, Regum sepulchra quare, queis vi ut 
er Tto —— Mne iid Corona einxit — — mions: 
ealth they’re dispossest, Prisce nec nee ultra giuria 
‘And all their honours are no more. Comitatut ; aufugit throno excussis bonos. 
flies the meteor through the skies, Sic quie citato pervolant axe sthera 
— — — — 
en u 
Dissolved to common air ue venustas ; nil nisi ser est iovis. 
So *tís with us, my social souls; Nostrüm usque pes fuunt; 
Let friendship reign while here we stay: Ergo et tium us us: 
Let's crown our joys with flowing bowls Cratera, dum licet, coronemus—Jove 
When Jove commands, we must obey. Jubente, cunctis (ut negent) abeóndum erit. 
D) 
3. 


and 3 nocte conditur, astra Lucifer fagat : 
But glory remaina, when their light fades away Candace tin HIACE, gloria Ki PETA 
$ 


» ye tormentors; your threats are in Uras seessve, tortor; incawsdm furis. 
For the son of Alnomoc shall never fremas, nescit queri. 
Remember the arrows he shot from his bow ; Cornu memento ttas torserit, 
Wh sd Do you wal til Lehrink from my pala? Qoratur ecquid PAm ut degrecer ? 
so w ou a a 
No the son of Ainomoc will never complaix. Perge—Alnomoci filius nescit queri. 


Remember the wood where in ambush we la Memento vastis quàm latuerim In saltibus, 
And the scalps whichwe bore from your nation pray. Ovans et vitor tropes evenerim ! 


Now the flame rises fast ! you exult iB my ; N i Mp dum tiu or TALIE E 


But the son of Ahnomoc shail never complain. 
1 go to the land where my father Is : Bo ipse terram, qub venit pater; 
416 ghost shall rejotee in his son : To ipee garann, A and salí 


fame 
comes like afri he relieves Cunctos mors doloses eximit, 
Aad the pon of Alnomoc has sod io crete” Satus Alutepeco Des secl voluit quer 


come (EIE — A 
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History of the Lovers of Quimper-Corentin. 


1T 


THE TRAGI-COMICAL HISTORY OF THE LOVERS OF QUIMPER-CORENTIN. 


of acquaintances sufficient for her a- 
musement while thus banished. 

The company consisted, independent 
of her husband, the president (who 
found eneugh of occupatien in the 
— of his land, in settling 
with his tenants, and in the embellish. 
ment of his place), of Madame d’ Ai- 
gremont, nearly of her own age, and 
whose taste, as to literature, was per- 
ea conformable to kage tg 

was accompanied by her daugh- 
md an exceedingly handsome girl, six- 
teen or seventeen years old, who had 
already tnde heeself mistress of every 
talent, and gone through a 
[rer cune of ing to form the 
, taste, and mind of a young per- 

son 


The president's brother, called the 
Chevalier de St Marcel, had been in 
the army many years, and had been 
thought amiable in all the towns 
where his regiment-had been garrizon- 
ed. He was indeed thought so in 
many parts of Paris, but, to be sure, 
they were not the moet fashionable. 
He frejuently attended the theatres 
from want of something to do—read 
all new pamphlets and journals for the 
sume reason— and saw and heard the 
discussions of the learned at his sister- 
in-law's, An abbé, the complaisant of 
Madame de Marcel, known ss the au- 
thor of eome works of science, but 
who, to extend the atmospbere of his 
reputation, had eondescended to dis- 
cuss works of lighter importance, had 
agreed to -the autumn with the 
persons before named, and so much 
the more willingly, as the house was 
— and convenient, and the ta- 

OL. . 


‘had very 


ing into life, and who joined to a fair 
outside a brilliant and well cultivated 
mind. If he had an earnest desire to 
lease (and the presence of the young 
seemed to animate his exertions), 

it was without any fixed plan ; but it 
is always right to endeavour to be 
amiable, for that leads to every thing. 

The first week after their arrival 
was taken up by receiving formal eom- 
pany, and cards were of course intro- 
duced, which tired our Parisians ex- 
ceedingly ; scarcely could the presi- 
dent abbé find time for a game of 
chess after dinner, or Madame de 
Marcel in the evenings fbr a game of 
tric-trac with her brother-in-law the 
chevalier. 

After pus — the — of 
eompany dimi , and they were 
le& to indie themselves, or nue to 
their own tranquillity. Madame de 
Marcel lost no time im ing an 
amusement that would occupy the 
mind and emplay the memory—a plan 
she had formed the preceding winter, 
and it was instantly put into execu- 
tion. At first, when it. commenced 
after supper, it consisted of inno- 
cent games, in which forfeits are paid, 
and punishments ordered to elect 
the forfeits. These punishments were 
always to relate some story, to recite 
verses, or to sing; and the company 
were delighted whenever the — 
of the abbé incurred 2 penalty, for he 
never failed to produce something a- 
greeable, inspired, no doubt, by his 
wish to pleese, and to display his ta- 
lents before the object who seemed to 
notice him. 

Madame de Marcel and her friend 
cultivated minds, and if they 
did not trouble or fatigue their imagi- 
nations, showed off at leest their me- 
mories. The abbé was not behind 
hand ; but he was diffuse, often ob- 
scare, and always in prose. The chea 
valier related feats of war, and mo- 
destly owned they were not his own. 
But the two persons who were the 
most embarrassed, and whom they 
were very soon forced to excuse from 
paying their forfeits, were the presi- 
dent and the young lady. The first 
excused himself by saying, that no- 

C 
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thing was so difficult to him as the 
making a tale off hand—that he would 
a thousand times rather sum up the 
evidence in the longest trial that 
ever came into court. But he soon 
got rid of it, by falling asleep im- 
mediately after supper, which pre- 
vented his taking any part in the 
amusements, 

The young lady did not want either 
understanding or talents, but it was 
thought unbecoming*her age or situa- 
tion to appear too well informed. The 
nephew therefore willingly undertook 
the payment of her debte; and his 
security being accepted, the game com- 
tinued for several nights. 

At length, Madame de Mareel wish- 
ing to refine this kind of amuse- 
ment, said to M. de Verbois, ** Sir, 

ou seem to have so much wit and ta- 
ent, that I should think you capable 
of succeeding at a trifling game, which 
I have heard was formerly played at 
the Hótel de Rambouillet, when the 
Dutchess of Montausier was known 
under the name of the fair Julia d'An- 
gennes. It is said that she, and each 
of the ladies and men of letters who 
were used to assemble there, began a 
story, and continued it until the his- 
tory became exceedingly complicated, 
-and the hero placed in the most em- 
barrassing situation,—and that then 
one of the company undertook to dis- 
pel all the chaos, and clear up the 
embarrassments that had enveloped the 
‘different personages. I have heard that 
the famous bishop of Avranches had 
a particular talent in the unravelling 
these histories, however difficult. You 
know that this prelate, when young, 
was a frequent visitor at the Hotel 
Rambouillet, and as he was very short, 
he was called the Julia's dwarf. Now, 
M. — visu she, ** do 
ou think yourself ca of acti 
ihe part of M. Huet PP dii 
<< Assuredly, madam,” replied the 
young man, ‘“ I am neither so short 
mor so learned as the bishop of Av- 
ranches; but what that prelate did in 


his youth for his divine Julia, I think. 


myself capable of' undertaking, in the 
honour of paying my court to you, 
and to those ladies." 

** That being the case," answered 
Madame de Marcel, “ I will begin a 
history—you shall continue it, my 
dear, looking at Madame d'Aigre- 
mont; we wil dispense with your 
daughter from interfering, for, as it 
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will be a romance, she cannot as yet be 
supposed capable of forming-one. The 
president shall sleep, because he makes 
up, after supper here, for the little napis 
he used to in the mornings when 
on the bench. The abbé shall employ 
his genius to increase the intrigues of 
eur history, in such wise that the 
winding up shall become very diffi- 
cult; it shall be for him to form the 
veritable Gordian knot. My brother- 
in-law must be careful to avoid cutting 
it; on the contrary, he must multiply 
events as much as he can. M. de 
Verbois will then have to unravel the 
whole; and I am persuaded, that 
whatever pains we may take to em- 
berrass him, he will produce a denoue« 
ment at once simple, rational, and 
fortunate." 

* Youe a great deal from me,” 
said M. de Verbois, “ and will make 
me modest as to any talent I may have 
for the unravelling such histories ; 
but I do not despair to suoceed to 
-your satisfaction in this point, either 
-by the stroke of a wand, by a little 
fairy assistance, or by magic; besi 
I know full well, that in a romance, 
when any personage becomes too em- 
barrassing, how easily he may be got 
rid of by poison or by the sword." — 
* Oh! that is not the case here, if 

ou please, sir,” exclaimed Madame de 

arcel ;" it is not so that we under- 
stand you are to perform your task. 
Not one person that may be introduc- 
ed in our history shall dissppear, and 
they must all be forthcoming at the 
e and all happy. 'The aid of magic 
and of fairies is forbidden: neither 
the president nor myself believe im 
sorcerers--—all the events, if not exact- 
ly true, must be probable, and the 
conclusion simple and  natural."— 
* These laws are somewhat severe,” 
said the abbé, * but I dare say that 
my nephew will glory in submitting 
to and observing .” The nephew 
confirmed his uncle's assertion by a 
bow, and Madame de Marcel thus be- 
gan her history. 


The town of Quimper-Corentin if 
renowned throughout all lower Brit- 
tany, for the beauty of the women, 
the refinement of the men, and the 
singularity of the adventures which 
happen there. I shall begin by mak- 
ing a slight sketch of some of them ; 
but what I shall say will be trifling in 
comparison of those singular and in- 
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teresting adventures that will be told ; 
they will astonish, affect, and confound 
you, and you for the most un- 
expected and happy conclusion. If 
ever it may be said that the end 
crowns the work, it will be so in this 
instance, and redound to the glory of 
Af. de Verbois.” The young man per- 
ceived how much she was bantering 
with him, but allowed her to proceed, 
uninterruptedly, as follows, without 


xcvi heben success. 
M. Lokrenan, high steward 


of Quimper-Corentin, was one of the 
richest and most respectable persons of 
the province: his house was frequent- 
ed by all the young men of abilities or 
islents ; and it was the more agreeable 
Fila: Sia en being T 

young es equally amiable. 
Two of = — ie — 
daughters, an e only part of his 
family, which was —— ; the eld- 
est was Balzamie—the youn 
Gabrielle. The two others were his 
nieces, whose parents, residing in fo- 
reign parts had sent them to the 
seneschal's lady, a woman of abilities, 
who had taken charge of their educa- 
tion. One was named Adelaide, and 
the other Aline, 

M. de Kerenflute, son to a rich 
= — — accustomed 
early to the dangers of the sea—brave, 
well made, and  amiable—seemed 
strongly smitten with the cherms of 
Mademoiselle Balzamie, who, to a 
lively imagination, added wit, and the 
grace ofa fine figure. — 

M. du Courei, the son also of a 
very respectable mercantile family, 
showed an inclination to marry Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle, whose too brilliant 
eyes announced a romantic head, and 
a disposition for great adventures. 

Monsieur de Sainval, an officer in 
the East Indja Company's service, was 
much in love with Aline, to whose 
pretty face was joined simple mannezs 
and good temper. | 

M. de Sgint Leon, a reduced in- 
fantry efficer, hed yielded his heart to 
the beauty of Adelaide the more rea- 
dily, as her disposition seemed inclined 
to favour his passion and meet his ad- 


vances. 

For a period all these loverg passed 
their time very agreeably in the. house 
of the high steward. Their amours 
were confined within the bounds of the 
strictest decency and decorum; and 
all that the gossips of the town coujd 
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Bay, was sometimes, in laughing, that 
one of these days they sbould see 
eight persons married at once. The 
high steward replied, that this could 
not be, for that his daughters were not 
such desirable matches, and that his 
nieses would return to their parents, 
and not marry in Brittany. In truth, 
these comfortable arrangements were 
cruelly broken up. The young ladies 
were forced to quit Quimper-Corentin, 
and I shall explain the cause. 

. The high steward had two sisters: 
one had married an officer of infantry, 
who had successively risen to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, and had been 
appointed governor of Colicoure, a sea- 
port in Roussillon ; the other was set- 
tled with her husband, a rich mer- 
chant, at Cadiz in Spain. "These two 
sisters not having any children, and 
knowing that their brother, besides 
many boys, had two girls, had written 
to him, to desire that he would send 
each of them one, hinting their inten, 
tions of making them heiresses, and of 
establishing them adyantageously ig 
the countries wherein they resided. 
‘The high steward thinking the pro- 
posals most advantageous, and the 
aunts haying provided for the expenses 
of the journey, he sent off his two 
daughters in proper carriages, under 
the care of trusty servants of both 
sexes. They traversed Frahce to Rous- 
sillon, and the eldest remained at 
Colicoure. The youngest having rested 
herself a few days, continued her jour- 
ney to Cadiz, 

The adieus had been most tender 
and affecting. The lover of Balzamie 
‘was plunged in the deepest affliction. 
He seemed to foresee some melancholy 
event; and his mistress had nearly 
the same presentiment, hut she had 
wrought up her mind to support what- 
ever might befall her, like a true he- 
roine of romance. The lover of Ga- 
brielle was less afflicted: not that he 
was less attached to his mistress, but 
he had formed s plan, the execution 
of which he thonght certain, namely, 
to go himself to Cadiz, where he had 
relatives, and flattered himself that he 
could there continue his court to 


.Gabrielle with the same ease as at 


Quimper, 

Iminediately npon the departure of 
the daughters, preparations were made 
for that of the nieces. Aline was to 
be sent to her father, brother to the 
high steward’s wife, at Pondicherry, 
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where she might flatter herself to gain 
a brilliant establishment. She would 
never have undertaken such a long 
voyage without shuddering, had net 
Sainval, who, we have said, was in 
the India Company's service, promised 
to meet her in India. She set out, 
therefore, for L'Orient, somewhat con- 
soled by this hope, where Sainval was 
already arrived. They embarked on 
board different vessels, but bound to 
the same port, and set sail together. 

There now only remained at Quim- 

r the tender and romantic Adelaide ; 

ut she was soon recalled to Ital 7 
her father, another brother to the hig 
steward's lady, and speedily 
for Leghorn. Saint Leon was in de- 
spair, and daily mingled his tears and 
regrets with those of the wretched 
Kerenflute. Having thus made you 
acquainted with the heroes and hero- 
ines of my history,—having — 
their characters, and pretty tolerably 
dispersed them over the globe, —I be- 
lieve, added Madame de Marcel, I 
may be permitted to take some rest. 
It will be your turn, my dear friend, 
(looking at Madame d’Aigremont,) to 
tell us to-morrow what afterwards be- 
fell these young ladies and gentlemen. 

On the morrow, at the eame hour, 
that is to say, after supper, the presi- 
dent sleeping, and the rest of the com- 
pany listening, the friend of Madame 
de Marcel thus spoke :— 

The lovers, separated from their 
hearts' delight, continued to afflict 
themselves ; but the other inhabitants 
of Quimper looked for nothing but 
agreeable news from these young la- 
dies. Balzamie seemed contented and 
satisfied with her aunt in Roussillon. 
Gabrielle had arrived at Cadiz before 
Du Courci, and her aunt had pressed 
her to marry an old Spaniard, lately 
returned from Peru, immensely rich, 
which she refused as much and as lon 
as she could, because he was very old, 
very ugly, and, as it was said, very 
jealous; but they remarked to her, 
that as he was so old, he might 
sibly die soon ; and as he would leave 
her his whole fortune, she might in 
that case, if she then pleased, enjoy it 
with Du Courci. This excellent rea- 
soning had its effect upon her, and it 
was thought that she had made up 
her mind to marry the rich Peruvian. 

Adelaide was at Leghorn. It re- 
quired a year at least to receive any 
news from those who had sailed to 
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India. Every one's mind, therefore; 
was tranquil about them, when two 
couriers arrived with letters that 
plunged the whole town of Quimper 
Into the utmost distress. The melan- 
choly news they brought had been 
preceded by an accident that had hap- 
pened to one of the couriers, as he was 
passing through the forest between 
Nantes and Vannes. He Was attacked 
by robbers, who carried away his port- 
mantegü, and opened it, in search of 
jewels or gu; but nof finding any, 
they tore all the papers and letters to 
pieces, and threw thetn into a rivulet, 
whence they were taken ont in a mi- 
serable condition, aud, when carefully 
dried, they were all, or in parts, de- 
livered ing to their different di- 
rections. The letters from Spain and 
from Roussillon had been sadly dam- 
aged; however, the high steward'a 
aey decyphered him that of Balzamie, 
‘as follows :— 

<< Imagine, my dear mamma, what 
was my despair, when carried off in 
spite of my resistance. I fbund myself 
transported on board the vessel of 
Barbarossa, who instantly settin 
sail, made for Algiers. I arrived there 
more dead than alive; and with what 
horror was I not penetrated, wheh I 
saw myself shut up in the seraglio of 
this barbarian! It was im vain tbat I 
called for assistance on all my rela- 
tions, and even on M. de Kerenflute, 
who had so often amused us with his 
exploits at sea, and who had told me 
twenty times, that if I ever should 
fall into the hands of the Turks, he 
would find means to deliver me.” The 
remainder of the letter was illegible’; 
but this was sufficient to throw the 
family of the Lokrenans into the ut~ 
most grief. Kerenflute was present at 
the reading of this fatal letter. Inany 
other circumstances, with what plea- 
sure would he have heard that Made- 
moiselle Balzamie had kept him in her 
thoughts! At present he eagerly seized 


‘the idea that she had hinted to him, 


to hasten to deliver her from the 
hands of these barbarians. *'* Yes," 
cried he with joy, “I hear, dearest 
Balzamie, that thou callest on me for 
succour. She has need of my courage; 
I fly tó her aid ; and I swear never to 
re-enter Quimper again, until I shall 
have obtained her liberty." Having 
said this, Kerenflute quitted the house, 
aud began instantly to collect all his 
own money, and made use also of the 
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credit of his friends, to raise a safi- 
cient sum. Shoukl he embark from 
Quimper, he would be obliged to em- 
ploy longer time,. and pass the Straits 
ef Gibraltar: he determined, there- 
fore, to travel post on the wings of 
love, France, to Toulon. On 
his arrival at Toulon with good letters 
of » he instantly bought, 
armed, and equipped a vessel, in 
which he embarked with the utmost 
haste, and made sail for Algiers. Feel- 
ing hearts, be not alarmed for Keren- 
flute ; the motive that animates him 
will preserve him from all accidents. 
in faet, he arrived safely at Algiers ; 
and I recommend him to the person 
who is next to centinue this history. 
We will now return to Quimper. 
The ——— accident — 
happened to Balzamie was nothing to 
the affliction which the letter from 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle added to this 
miserable family. This is all that 
eould be made out from her ton 


NE GN 
suppert the mere idea of su 
The wretched Gabrielle bas then, 
without knowing it, devoured the 
heart of Er — Mrd — 
suking ief, said, * Dost 
know what — thou hast just been 

ing? What a dish I had prepared 
for ? The feasts of Atreus and 
Thyestes, of Pelops and of Tantalus, 
ing in comparison of what 


words, my dear mamma, | fainted. 
—* lost all my senses. They were 

to carry me out, and I know 
not even now where I am——" 

Had the rest of the letter not been 
torn, there was no one in Quimper 
that would have had the coursge to 
hear it read. Everywhere sobs and 
lamentations resounded : all pitied the 
miserable Gabrielle, all tried to con- 
sole her relations, without being able 
to receive any consolation themselves. 
There were no longer any MTS or 
amusements in the house of the high 
steward : visitors came thither but to 
weep. Saint Leon, the only one of 
the four lovers who had remained in 
Lower Brittany, hastened with eeger- 
ness to partake of their grief; when a 
letter received from horn made 
him as mueh in want of consolation 
himself. 


Adelaide had written to her aunt, 


* 
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that her father had intentions to marry 
her in Calabria, to a merchant of 
Reggio, who was his friend and cor- 
tespondent ; but that, from the des 
scription she had had of him, she had 
conceived such a disgust, that she had 
rather die a thousand times than be 
his wife. That her father had forced 
her to set out with him, to deliver her 
into the hands of this villanous Cala- 
brese ; but that she should ever l 
her dear uncle, her dear aunt, her 
cousins, and the unfortunate Saint 
Leon. Saint Feon, having the ex- 
ample of Kerenflute before his eyes, 
thought himself equally bound to suc- 
cour and avenge his mistress by land, 
as the other done by sea. He 
formed, therefore, a similar resolution ; 
and having adopted like measures, set 
out to traverse Calabria after the fair 
Adelaide, as his friend had crossed the 
seas after the handsome Balzamie. 

I shall now leave them, with your 
permission, ladies and gentlemen, said 
the friend of Madame de Marcel. 
Monsieur L'Abbé will tell us to-mor- 
row whether their expeditions have 
been fortunate, or the contrary. 

Ladies, said the Abbé en the 
morrow, romances and such light lie 
terature are not my forte ; it is well 
known that I have pursued other stu- 
dies, but I will risk every thing to 
please you—I shall prolong your his- 
tory and labour against mine own 
blood, by embarrassing, as much as in 
my power, my nephew, who has une 

i s —— 

erenflute a prosperous vo 
to Algiers—having secured the ros 
tection of the Consul of France, he 
landed at his house, and made instant 
inquiries if the Corsair Barbarossa had. 
not lately returned from a cruise with 
some French female slaves. The con- 
sul assured him, that he had not heard 
of any such thing, but each having 
made erand more exact researches, 
they learned, that an European slave, 
but from what nation was not exactly 
known, had lately been admitted into 
the seraglio of the Corsair. Having 
peid largely an eunuch to know the 
name of this slave, he said, she was 
called Bolsani or Basani, ab, cried 
out Kerenflute, it must be my dear 
Balzamie—new cares and fresh ex- 
penses to obtain a sight of, and to 
speak to her. Alas, all his cares were 
ended, by hearing that the Bashaw of 
Algiers basing a present to offer to 
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the Grand Signor, he thought he 
could not make a more acceptable one 
than this beautiful slave, and that 
two days ago she had been embarked 
on board a large vessel bound to Con- 
stantinople. At this intelligence, our 
Breton lover did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, he re-embarked, and made sail 
for the capital of the Ottoman empire 
scarcely is he arrived, than he tor- 
ments himself and acquaintance to 
find out whether his mistress be in 
the seraglio, and what may have hap- 
pened to her. But itis well known 
that nothing is more difficult than to 
penetrate into the seraglio of the 
Grend Signor.—The despairing lovor 
exhausts his purse and credit in vain, 
all attempts to enter that asylum for 
neglected beauty are equally disagree- 
able and dangerous. He paraded sor- 
rowfuly day and night round the 
walls of this gulph, wherein are bu- 
ried the beauties ef Europe and of 
Asia. One day he overheard, in a 
coffee-house, some Greeks and Jews 
eonversing, in lingua Franca, on a 
terrible adventure that had just hap- 
pue in the seraglio; a beautiful 
uropean slave, that had been lately 
brought thither, had made great re- 
sistance to the desires of the Grand 
Signor. The Sultan, as much ani- 
mated by her charms as by her.resist- 
ance, was about to employ violence to 
reduce her to — when pun 
courageous person drew a poi 
fom ee besoin: and declared to his 
highness, that she would rather lose 
her life than fail in the vows she had 
sworn to a lover in her own country; 
and whom she was expecting w 
deliver her. The Sultan despising 
her menaces, she put them into exe- 
cution, and having given the Sultan a 
stroke with her poignard so ill directed 
that the. wound was not dangerous, 
she stabbed herself to the heart an 
instantly expired. 
If this recital had alarmed Keren- 
flute, what he heard and saw on 
the morrew convinced him of its truth. 
He was told, that a head was exposed 
on a pike on the walls of the seraglio, 
with an inscription below it iu the 
Turkish language, and in such large 
characters that every one might read 
it. He hastened to the spot with an 
interpreter, who, having read the in- 
— translated it to him as fol- 
owa: — 


** Peonle, behold the head of a cul- 
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ble slave, that dared to raise her 
and against the Emperor of believers, 
instead of submitting herself to his 
supreme will. She prevented the hor- 
rible punishments that would have 
followed such a crime by putting her- 
self to death.—Tremble rebellious and 
cruel slaves, submit yourselves with 
patience and humility—Her name 
was —the interpreter hesitated a mo- 
ment, and read ** Alzamire." 

* Qh, heavens! exclaimed the 
wretched Kerenflute, it is Balzamie,’”’ 
he raised his eyes with fear to the 
head of the criminal, which, although 
disfigured by the agonies of. death, 
still appeared handsome—Her eyes 
were closed, the cast of her counte- 
nance, her little mouth, and long 
chesnut hair, every thing recalled to 
the unfortunate Breton the idea of 
the person he adored— It is Bal- 
zamie,” cried he a thousand times, 
while rolling himself in the dust, and 
attempting to dash his brains out 
against the walls of the seraglio—with 
great difficulty was he carried away to 
the suburbs of Pera, where he lodged, 
exclaiming incessantly, ** Oh, heavens! 
it is Balzamie.” 

Madame de Marcel and all the 
company agreed that the situation was 
most touching, and complimented the 
Abbé on his having shown such abili- 
ty, and the more readily, he had 
bawled so loudly ** Ob, heavens! it 
is Balzamie," tbat all the sérvants whe 
had heard it in the first anti-chamber 
ran to inquire what had happened.— 
It had awakened even the president ; 
but they were all made easy by learn4 
ing it was but a tale. i 

The Abbé continuing his recital— 
let us return, said he, to the other ad- 
ventures of our Quimper-Corentip :— 

You have been told, that Saint 
Leon had set out for Calabria, in the 
hope of delivering Adelaide from the 
hands of her tyrant. As the distance 
is great from Quimper-Corentin to 
that country; it required all the abi- 
lity, courage, and patience of Saint 
Lean, to discover the residence of his 
mistress, as he was perfectly ignorant 
of the name of the person she had 
married. We are unable to render an 
exact account of all the circumstances 
of his journey, or of the events, with- 
out doubt terrible, that marked the 
catastrophe. What was known at 
Quimper was sufficient to throw the 
whole town into consternation; It was 
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said, that Adelaide, having suffered 
tly from the jealousy of the Cala- 

rese, was dead, and buried in the 
convent of capuchins at Reggio ; and 
that, not long after, a thread merchant 
ef Quimper, who made yearly very 
extended journies, and sometimes car- 
ried his ware to Italy, had asserted, 
on his return heme, that he had seen 
Saint Leon, who had become a capu- 
chin under the name of Father Guig- 
nold de Concarneau; that he had 
heard him preach in the parish church 
of a village in Lombardy—that not 
only he knew him from the features 
of his countenance, but had talked 
with him ; and that Saint Leon had 
begged of him not to say any thing 
about him in Brittany. The fate of 
the family of M. de Lokrenan appear- 
ed as afflicting as extraordinary, when 
news was received from Aline, which, 
without being of so melancholy a cast, 
was not the less strange. It was not 
contained in written letters, but a his- 
tory so much the more deserving of 
belief, as it was printed. This ar 
was current through France, which, 
if considered as a romance at Paris; 
it was solely owing to the perso 
mentioned in it being unknown in the 
capital, whereas at Quimper it had 
quite a contrary effect. 

The ship on board of which Aline 
had embarked having been wrecked 
on the coast of Golconda, its rich 


‘eontents were plundered by the sub- 


jects of the monarch of that rich coun- 
try, and they had presented to their 
king a beautiful French woman called 
Aline, as the most precious part of 
the booty. The Indian prince was so 
much of that opinion, that he gene- 
rously ordered the rest of the prison- 
ers to be set at liberty; and falling 
desperately in love with our young 
Bretonne, he had wholly yielded up 
his heart, and had divided his empire 
with her. The Golconders, enchant- 
ed with the beauty and sweet temper 
of Aline as much as their monarch, 
had sulgnitted themselves so totally 
to her power, that on the demise of 
the sovereign of the richest diamond 
mines in the world, they had unani- 
mously chosen her mistress of the 
empire. 

The new queen could not forget 
her country, nor quit the idea of Sain- 
val who had testified so strongly his 
affections.—She offered to conclude a 
treaty of alliance with the governor of 
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the French settlements in India; and 
as the attachment between her and 
Sainval was no secret at Pondicherry, he 
was chosen to execute the honourable 
commission .of assuring the 
of the and devotedness of his 
nation. Aline, it may be imagined, 

ve him a handsome reception ; she 

ad even imagined to please and to 
surprise him, a scene which all Paris 
admired, as the fruit of a fertile ima- 
gination, but the full value of it could 
not be felt without having lived at 
Quimper. 

M. de Lokrenan had about a league 
from the town a very beautiful sum- 
mer retreat, in fact, it was merely a 
cottage, but decorated with every 
thing such a place was susceptible of; 
on one side wes a grove, intersected 
by a rivulet that was crossed by an 

ant wooden bridge; on the other 
was a meadow full of cows, whose 
milk made the best butter in Brittany. 
The lady Lokrenans and their cou- 
sins went often thither for a walk, and 
with their fair hands made such but- 
ter as would have dene honour to the 
most splendid tables—Aline took 

ter pleasure in this amusement 
than the rest, and succeeded far supe- 
rior to them—she used to dress her- 
self as a shepherdess, and her butter 
was distinguishable from that of all 
the others. 

Sainval had often assisted her in 
this innocent occupation—The re- 
membrance of the hours they had so 
often pleasantly passed at a spot dear 
to both, was so present to the mind of 
the queen of Golconda, that she had 
built, at a small distance from her 
capital, an exact copy of the cottage 
and its surrounding objects. It was 
there the queen of Golconda gave the 
ambassador a private audience, and 
assured him of the duration of her af- 
fections. On his part, Sainval swore, 
that the recollection of the butter made 
by Aline's fair hands was far more deli- 
cious than the diamonds of Golconda 
appeared brilliant., 

The description of the queen's cot- 
tage was so minutely detailed in the 
history, that there was none in Quim- 
per. did not know it for that of the high 
steward’s ; the whole town, on learn- 
ing the circumstance, went thither with 
the book in their hands, saying, *' aye, 
there's the grove—there's the bridge 
the meadow—the cows ; let us console 
ourselves for the misfortunes of our. 


queen, 
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three other young ladies, for here at 
least is one who been fortune's fa- 
vourite. In truth, it was just that it 
should be eo, fot she was the most ami- 


able. 
At this part the Abbé stopped, find- 
ing that it was rather late, atid that he 


had fulfiled his task. “It is now your bope 


turn,” said Madame de Mareel to the 
Chevalier, ** and to-morrow night we 
shali expect you to finish the history.” 
“* I will do what I can,” replied the 
Chevalier, ** and as as possible ; 
for, in quality of a soldier, I ought to 
be expeditious, and fortunately it is 
not my lot to relieve all these lovers 
from their embarrassmenta.” * 

On the morrow, the Chevalier, said, 
I should find it very difficult, I believe, 
to add any thing to the misfortunes or 
to the cruel situation of the lover of 
the defunct Adelaide in Italy, or to the 
miserable Gabrielle in Spain. I shall 
leave M. de Verbois to bring them out 
of the scrape if he can; I shall con- 
tent myself with continuing the thread 
of the two other histories. 

The joy that the fortunes of 
Aline and Sainval had caused in Quim- 
per, was of no long duration ; a con- 
tinuation of the history was received, 
of which they were the hero and hero- 
ine; and it was related that the pro- 
ject the Queen of Golconda had form- 
ed of raising ber lover to share her 
fhrone, had not succeeded. The Gol- 
conders had voluntarily submitted 
themselves to the government of Aline, 
because such is the power of beauty, 
that the hearts of the greatest barbari- 
ans cannot resist it. The Indians 
doubted not of her ruling them with 
kindness, and although their manners 
were different from hers, that she 
would permit them to follow their an- 
cient customs without oppression or 
constraint ; but when they found that 
she intended to place a French officer 
on the throne, who would soon 
their harbours to the vessels of his na- 
tion, would introduce French garrisons 
into their strong Dee and force them 
to conform to the maxims of Europe- 
ans, the discontent became general 
—Sainval having ordered a small body 
of French troops to advance to support 
his pretensions, and execute the com- 
mands of the queen, was instantly at- 
tacked, and surrounded by the army 
of Golconda; and, notwithstanding, 
our troops defended themselves wi 
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the utmost courage, 
powered by numbers. 
i the wherein the queen 
d husband had shut — > 
Sain wishing to repel muti- 
neers sword in hand, was slain; Aline 
herself appeared ou the balcony, in the 
her presence would have some 
effect; they wished indeed to spare 
her, for the intention of the rebels was 
not to put her to death, but the arrows 
flew about in all directions, and one 
gave her a fatal stroke, by piercing her 
eart. After a moments silence, let 
us now see, said the Chevalier, what 
is become of M. de Kerenflute. The 
horrid spectacle he had witnessed on 
the walls of the seraglio had affected 
his head and -heart ; his senses were 
gone, and he fancied he saw the Turks 
in a fury, massacring the fair Balaamie ; 
and on the other hand, all Quimper 
in tears, and the family of M. de Lok- 
renan overwhelmed in grief for this 
eruel event. Who, in fact, could have 
retained his senses in such horrid cir- 
cumstances? All the physicians of 
Constantinople, Franks, Greeks, Jews, 
and Mahommedans, declared that Ke- 
renflute was incurably mad, and kept 
him tightly bound until there should 
offer a vessel to carry him to France. 
During his , he constantly ex~ 
claimed in the same tone the Abbé did 
yesterday, ** Oh Heavens, it is Balza- 
mie!" Fancying he wore a sabre, he 
was continually drawing it to cut off 
the head of every Turk his wandering 
mind made him see in the ship ; but 
all offensive weapons had been taken 
from him. It was in this miserable 
condition he disembarked at Marseilles ; 
and having undergone quarantine, be 
was placed in the house of a surgeon, 
who, in concert with an apothecary, 
applied every possible remedy, but in 
vain. 

At length a Quimper-Corentin com- 
ing into Provence, hearing talk of the 
misfortunes of Kerenflute, went to see 
him. He undertook to convey him 
safely into his own country, which he 
did with all imaginable prudence and 
precaution. During the journey, with 
the intent of calming him, he told him 
ef all the miseries that had befallen 
the sister and cousins of Balzamie. 
Kerenflute sighed deeply at the recital, 
and concluded, that misfortune, when 
once attached to a family, it was im- 
possible for any part of it to escape. It 
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is now the turn of M. de Verbois, said 
the Chevalier, to tell us the remainder, 


plece to-morrow, 
said Madame de Mareel, for I must in- 
form you, gentlemen and ladies, that 
we shall have to-morrow a very lerge 
company, which will oblige us for some 
deys to discontinue our evening's a- 
musements. The bishop of Poitiers 
writes me word, that he is on his visit- 
ation, apnd will dine bere to-morrow, 
and desires me to permit him to remain 
until efter Sunday; and that same 
evening, the inténdant of the provinces 
arrive to pe two days with us. 
* By Heavens! exclaimed the Abbé, 
these epi visits are very incenver 
nient: you ace, ladies, how I am equip- 
ped, my hair in s club, and a green cost: 
Since you sre to have a bishop visit 
you, I shall be obliged, out of consider- 
ation to him, te return to my curled 
heed and my B J 
Fer my part, sei president, 
——— don't care a fig for an in- 
tendant, I sit above him in our courts 
of jusfice. '' Ah! for Hesven's sake, 
president," seid Medame de Marcel, 
** guit these , an intendant 
isa man of whom we may always wish 
to make use of when we have lands and 
tenanta; besides, who knows what 


of Quimper 
of reflection will help me ont of 
The —— à intendant hayi 
snd in ving 
quitted the castle of Madame de Mar- 
cel, and left the company free to pur- 
wae their former amusements, M. de 
Verbois, who had underteken to con- 


self as you 


condueted by one of his coun- 
who, to console him, told 
him of all the misfortunes that had 


— to the family óf M. de 
. The lover of Balzamie, 
inconsolable for his own loss, cried 
out incessantly, ** Oh, Heavens! it is 
her; it is her bead that I see fixed 
on the walls of the seraglio at Con- 
sMantinople." However, they at length 
arrived in their own country; but 
Vor. V. 


* 
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when about two leagues distant from 
Quimper, Kerenflute's guide, having 
him safely in the house of a 

men of his acquaintance, has- 

to the town to inform his 
friend's relations of the melancholy 
state he had left him in. But how 
prosty was he astonished himself to 
earn, that since he had left Quimper 
a- i Balzamie 


year ago, Mademoiselle 
was in perfect health at her father’s 
house, having returned very rich from 
Roussillon, as the heiress of her late 
uncle, the governor of Colliconre. It 
ndless report that Ke- 
Africe and Turkey, and it waa not the 
head of Balzamie which he had seen 
on the wails of the seraglio. His own 
head, however, was turned, and it was 


ehewn, was resolved to arouse his love 
with her heart and , BO BOON as 
he shonld return from his fruitless 
voyages, and her perents did not dis~ 
approve of her intentions. But whence 
arose this cruel error, in which not 
only Kerenfiute, but the whole family 
of the Lokrenans, were pl ? It 
was owing to a dream, which I will 
now relate. Mademoiselle Balzamie, 
while at Collicoure, on the Mediterra- 
nean shores, was invited to a party of 
pleasure on this sea, which was hap- 
pily put into execution. A galley, 
elegantly ornamented, conveyed 

company from Colli to Port de 
Vendres, where they found a tent 

itched near the shore, 

y several arbours of branches of trees, 
a ball-room, and tables laid out for a 
collation. 

When they were about to sit down 
to table, they saw s cbebec, beari 
the flag of Algiers, steal from behin 
Cape Béarn. It had cannon, which 
fired broadsides slowly, while distant ; 
but when it approached the shore 
where the ladies were, they redoubled. 
Balzamie at first did not know what 
to think of this unex visit, and 
was much alarmed ; 


as Turks, 
officers of 


were soon — the 
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the garrison of Collicoure, having at 
their head a young and amiable ma- 
rine officer, who, being desirous of 
ing of the feast, bad thus dress- 
ed out the vessel he commanded. She 
was laden with an excellent supple- 
ment to the collation already prepared ; 
having done tlie honours of it to the 
ladies, they danced until evening, 
when they all returned to Collicoure as 
fortunately as they had set out. 
Nevertheless, during the repast, and 
in the course of the day, tbey assured 
— = her — eh to- 
groundless ; and they re a 
xt — — which iugera 
preserved, tending to prove that 
corsairs had often rade onde on 
the very shore which they had 
danced upon. They hide themselves, 
added the captain of the chebec, as 
‘we did, behind Cape Béarn, and sud- 
denly rush on the shepherds and their 
flocks, at a moment the least ex ; 
for the shore near Port de Ven is 
defenceless. It is not more than ten 
years ago, said another, that the cor- 
sair Barbarossa carried off a whole 
wedding-party, who were amusing 
— ves on those sands. ide — 
ing very pretty, was carried to the 
seraglio of Barbarossa, of which she 
made the chief ornament, while her 
unfortunate husband was condemned 
to labour the ground, and his shoul- 
ders regaled with stripes. The re- 
flections that were made on these sto- 
Ties were so gay, that the governor's 
lady was forced to impose silence on 
the young officers. But the conver- 
sation had continued so long aud so 
incessantly, on Barbarossa, rapes, and 
corsairs, that Mademoiselle Balsamie 
dreamt of them-all night. One of her 
dreams was quite connected ; and as 
the morrow was post-day, she wrote 
a long letter to Quimper Corentin, 
when, having detailed a full account 
of the pleasant féte that had been giv- 
en her, she could not help ing of 
her dream at the end of letter. 
Jt was this unlucky letter, brought by 
the unfortunate courier whose port- 
manteau was plundered, and 
— and wetted between Vantes 
and Vannes, that had caused an alarm, 
which threw the whole town of Quim- 
per into consternation. All that re- 
mained of Balzamie's letter was the 
end of it, and the whole of her dream, 
which had heen taken for a real adven- 
ture; for the rest was quite blotted and 


- 


: had heard her spoken of at 


[April 
illegible. This sad mistake had sent 
the wretched Kerenflute to seek her ; 
and fully convinced of the imagi 
disaster of his mistress, he th ht he 
ers, 


where fortunately no French women 
have been for a long time. 
The name of an Italian, Bolzani, had 
deceived him ; and on his arrival at 
Constantinople, the resemblance to 
the name of a young Greek, Alzamire, 
had also i ipio him. ns sas pria 
resistance to the grand Seignor's 
sires, for which her head was cut off. 
It is easy to mistake the features of a 
beauty when thus situated, and 

cially when a false idea occupies the 
mind. About a fortnight after the 
receipt of this fatal letter from Made- 
moi ee en ce 
ed, whi e the family perfectly 
easy ; but Kerenflute had A his im- 
patience set out for Toulon, and, from 
that moment, no one could tell where 
he might receive more fortunate in- 
telligence. 


When Balzamie had — some 
months at Collicoure, making the go- 
vernor's house pleasant and le 
to the whole garrison, her uncle died, 
leaving her his heiress ; and her aunt 
having settled her affkirs, retired to 
Quimper-Corentin, ready to confirm to 
her niece all she was possessed of. We 
have said that Mademoiselle Balzamie 
had heard all that her lover had under- 
taken re] her — She — im- 
patiently to tranquillize him, and to 
make him happy—she did not, how- 
ever, wait long ; but the state of Ke- 
renflutes mind demanded every at- 
tention qoem — him this un- 

appiness. They began 
hinting doubts of what he hed — 
then giving hopes of more fortunate 
events, and to tell him, at last, that 
he might make his mind easy, for that 
he would speedily be completely hap- 
py. x was admitted to o 
mie, and joy was now causing the same 
effect that d i done. Mara 
riage alone could cure him of his de- 
arem this was tried, and succeed- 


** Yes," exclaimed Kerenflute, re- 
collecting what his companion had 
told him on the journey from Mar- 
seilles to Quimper, ** I am now hap- 

y ; but the rest of M. de Lokrenan's 
mily, his other daughter, his nieces, 
and my friends, who are so much in 
love with them, are still plunged in 





— “ Oh no,” € she, M 
world are happy at Quim - 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle is here 
from Spain with her 
, at present her hus- 


come back from Calabria with St 
Leon, who has not turned capuchin, 
Mademoiselle Aline is just re- 
from India with the amiable 
SainvaL” “ By Heavens,” cried Ke- 
renflute, ** I believe you are all de- 
termined to me more mad than 
ever ; how can what you say be true, 
what I have heird?” “ You 
shall have no farther doubts on their 
account, if you will but listen to me,” 
said ene of the company. i 
If tbe uneasiness that was suffered 
for Mademoiselle Balzamie was owing 


j 


she had there formed a plan to marry 
hey to an old merchant, who had late- 
ly brought immense wealth from Pe- 


rua. She wes afraid of opposing their 
will, feeling, on the one hand, that 
this alliance would make her very rich, 


and, on the other; that, from the age 
and infirmities of her future spouse, 
she might soon hope for the enjoy- 
ment of all his wealth in uncontrolled 
liberty. She married, therefore, the 
Peruvian, and her marriage was scarce- 
parts — Du ee 

spite e jealousy o mer- 
chant, he found sop i see Gabri- 
elle, and make her some tender re- 
The amiable Bretonne was 
ispleased at hearing them, but 
im not to risk again entering 
ber house. “ Be on your , 
said she, “ especially as to husbands 
of this nation, for the presumptuous 
French have often felt the effects of 
their revenge. Į am interested in 
your days; be careful of them, for 
my sake, in times more fortunate.” 
She would have continued, but a noise 
she heard made her retire, 

Gabrielle was confirmed in her fears 
from the representation of a Spanish 
play, said to be a translation from the 
French, but which the mistress of 
Sainyal believed to have been origi- 
pally Spanish ; for the savage charac» 
ter there drawn of a jealous husband 
was more analogous to that nation, 
than to the manners, thinking, and 
acting of French lovers or husbands, 
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two nieces, one of them’ 
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The hereine of this drama was called 
Gabrielle, like herself ; and, as the ca- 
tastrophe of this revolting y; 
she was forced to eat the heart of her 
lover, named Conci, but which was 
translated into Spanish, Da Courci. 

Du Courci was present also at this 

lay, seated on the opposite side of the 
hors to Gabrielle, who was with her 
husband and another lady in a side 
box; and she no sooner heard from 
the stage those names that were so 
dear to her heart, than she became 
affected and uneasy, which increased 
as the interest of the piece advanced. 
It was superiorly well acted, for it 
costs little to a Spanish actress to play 
em pasal perte, and an actor of that 
nation can easily perform a jeslous hus- 
band. Gabrielle burst into tears, and 
as, towards the conclusion, the name of 
Ds Courci was often i geri she was 
hacer hel ati and after sobbing 
, fainted, and was carried home 
senseless, 

It was on the morrow that she had 
written to Quimper, and her letter had 
met with the same accident as that of 
Balzamie, and caused a similar mis« 
take, which had given such uneesi- 
ness to the family of the Lokrenans. 
But this scene was not productive of 
such melancholy effects in Spein; 
some of the gossips made malicious re» 
flections respecting Frenchmen and 
French manners, especially such as 
had heard of the prior attachment of 
Du Courci to Gabrielle. The husband, 
however, was not any way jealous, and 
had no thoughts of punishing it, or 
perhaps he had not time, as he very 
shortly after fell dangerously ill, and 
died. The young widow, now amazing» 
ly rich, settled her affairs, in which 
she was assisted by Du Courci; and, 
having sent her most valuable effects 
to France, followed them thither her- 
self, Du Courci was not long behind 
her, and on the expiration of her year 
of mourning, they were married at the 
time when Kerenflute had returned to 
his native town. j 
. The adventures of Mademoiselle 
Adelaide were not near so simple as 
those of her two cousins, for what had 
happened to her was indeed extraor~ 
dinary.—She had been forced by her 
father to — him into Cala- 
bria, where he married her by 
menaces and violence, omitting some 
essential forms, to a very rich but very 
disgusting Calabrese of Reggio. Her 
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father returned to Leghorn as soon as 
he had accomplished this fatal esta- 
blishment, and left her a pre to her 
stupid — She fi Hn 
ehagrin, and not daring to explai 
cause of her affliction, Copland bit- 
terly that she was not allowed a con- 
fessor to whom she might open her 
heart. She would readily have ob- 
tained this satisfaction, had there been 
any French monks in the country, but 
for a long time — — ee 
parts. Une ; they learnt that 
& Capuchia fon Lowe Britanny was 
arrived at Reggio, to remain some time 
before he continued his journey to the 
Toissionaries in the Levant. The hus- 
band, penetrated with all the esteem 
and confidence the monks of that au- 
stere order obtain in catholic countries, 
instantly introduced to his wife Father 
Guignolet de Concarnean, by whom 
he was politely received. 

It was the enamoured Saint Leon, 
who, under the disguise of a beard and 
hood, had come to offer her proofs of 
his zeal and tenderness. She did not 
discern him until they were left alone, 
and Heaven knows with what joy and 
sensibility she reproached him for his 
imprudence, and for thus risking his 
life. Saint Leon assured her, that he 
had employed certain means to prevent 
any icion or jealousy, and soon 
their whole conversation turned on 
how she could be withdrawn from the 
tyranny of such a husband. The two 
lovers agreed that nothing could be 
more difficult ; and the plan they at 
last adopted was certainly most singu- 
ler. It was settled that Adelaide should 
counterfeit being dead, and measures 
were taken accordingly. 'The wife of 
the Calabrese, although more content- 
ed, and in excellent health, since she had 
met again Saint Leon, made believe 
that her disorder was increased ; a phy- 
sician, gained over by the presents 
of the Capuchin, certified her 
danger, and soon the pretended Father 
Guignolet no longer quitted her cham- 
ber, and eve ing was so well ma- 
naged, that she seemed to expire be- 
fore their face. The funeral was ar- 
ranged by Seint Leon, as he said, ac- 
cording to the last wishes of the de- 
funct, who had desired to be buried in 
the convent of the ——— at Reg- 
gio, and on the night following the 

rial, she was taken out of the vault 
and transported to the cell of Father 
Guignolet. After she had reposed 
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some days in this saeréd and inviola- 
ble asylum, the Breton missionary an- 
nounced his intention of departing for 
Sicily, on his road to the Levant. A 
vessel conveyed them speedily to Ritts- 
sina, attended by a youth to serve him 
as a lay-brother ; and it may be easily 
guessed who this companion was. In- 
stead of crossing from Sicily to Turkey, 
— sailed from Messina to Naples, 
and from Naples to Rome, under the 
sam 


ime di : 
In this espital of the christian 
world Saint leon foufid proteetors, 


and employed them to obtain two com 
siderable favours, but both founded in 
justice, when the situations of himselr 
and Adelaide were considered. Adel- 
aide retired to a convent of nuns, end 
demanded that her marriage with the 
Calabrese should be set aside, because 
she had been married by force—some 
of the most essential ceremonies had 
been omitted. Saint Leon solicited ép 
have the excommunication taken off; 
which he had incurred for having put 
on the dress of Saint Francois, wi 
having a right to wear it ; and for hav- 
ing a false order from the 
neral of the Capuchins to go to Reg- 
gio, and for having, under this disguise, 
assisted in the evasion of his fair 
countrywoman. 

The cause of the lady to 
the courts more just than that of the 
gentleman ; her reasons seemed per- 
fectly sound, and as it was only neces- 
sary to have a verification of facts, 
letters were sent to Reggio for infora 
mation. The affair of Saint León was 
considered as more serions, they were 
for having him remain a Capuchin, 
since he had counterfeited one so weH 
—but that was not his intention, and 
it was n for him tó press every 
friend to exert himself, that such & 
rigorous sentence should not be pat 


into execution. , It — while 
matter was in t, passing 
through a village in Lombirdy, hemet 


with the thread-merchant fromíQuim- 
per, whom those who have commenced 
this history have spoken of. As he 
continued to wear the Franciscan dress, 
he was obliged, througlt a singular 
circumstance, to a sermon in 
honour of the patron of the parish. 
He had arrived at this village exactly 
as the rector was sitting down to din- 
ner, for, as it wasthe feast of the patron, 
he was regaling his brethren of the 
cloth ; the pretended Father Guignolet 


E ewe te Fi 


1819.7 


was handsomely entertained, and af- 
ter dinner the rector was to preach 
the ic of his patron ; unluckily 
he had made himse for this bril- 
liant fanction ; and the travelli 

i intres arin tt 


refuse, having been so kindly treated ; 
but not being well acquainted with 
the character of their saint whom he 


pani 

2 eion of such vehemence, 
t he fulfilled his task to the great 
satisfaction of the clergy, and even to 
the edification of the parishi 


during this time, news was brought of 
th of the Calabres, husband 
to Adelaide—her father was also dead, 
and his daughter having succeeded te 
his wealth, and at liberty, gave her 


hand to Sent Leon, who 
alum za de booi, Wrought tack 
-Corentin 


fae af the hi 


Aline and her lorn 


lave been a 
¥-Corentin, to have dorée it so mar- 
veHously well. — EDS the 
riddle—a young officer of dragoons 
full of wit and vivacity, had passed 
two years in quarters with his troop 
at Quimper ; during so long aresidence 
he became acquainted with the best 
in that town end neighbour- 
d, arid of course lied frequented 
the house of M. de Lokrenan ; he had 
paid his court to Aline, and 


t 
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erenflute, as to the 


had often accompanied her to the 
country-house where she had made 
butter, and assisted her in this rural 
employtneat, and the idea of it had 
remained strongly fixed in his memo- 
ry. He quitted Britarmy about the 
tihe that Aline erhbarked for 
India, and when at Paris, admitted to 
the society of some pretty wethen, 
who desired him te to them 


an agreeable ahd interesting tale, he 
therefore imagined that of the Queen 
of Goleonda. 


The names of Aline and Samval, 
arid the details of the country-house, 
being ever in his mind, he introduced 
them into the tale, and what was con- 
sidered at Paris as a novel, was at 
Quimper believed as suthentic news; 
which, if it wanted comfirmation as to 
some ef the cireumstanees, had a 
strong foundation of probability. 
There was not, however, one word of 
truth in it; Aline hed safely artived 
at her uncle’s m Pondicherry, and 
Sainval had likewise made the same 
fortunate voyage to that town. The 
niece had | the heart of an 
old merchant who had settled ali he 


they hed embarked 
to ehjoy their fortune at Qui — 
Anil you will agree with me, that no 
story can be more simple and less ro- 
mantic then theirs. Fortunate inha- 
bitants of Quimper-Corentin, what a 
lot is yours! You only suffer 
from false alarms, whilet others en- 
dure real evils. I sincerely cong ga 
wi 


late ydu on your happimess, an 
Thus did M. de Verbois conclude 


| 


the sume to all who me. 


; the liistory of the lovers of Quimper. 


Corentin—Madame de Marcel and 
the company applatided this dénoue-. 
ment; and should any critics -darè to 
say that there is very little probability 
in the manner these heroes and heros 
ines of this history were extrivated 
from their embarrassments, the more 
jest will allow that the restrictions 
imposed were very hard and difficult 
— — and t, from x — 
aion c and poison, co 
Mee hive been otherwise ought 
home again safely and happily. 
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ON THE WORLD'S OLIO. 


By the Lady MancGARET NEWCASTLE. 


MR EDITOR, 
Your Number for December last, con- 
tained some remarks on — of 
the Duchess of Newcastle, a lady whose 
writings have nearly fallen into obli- 
vion. The writer of that article does 
mot seem to have examined many of 
her Grace's works, and I, therefore, 
take the liberty of transmitting to you 
a short account of one or two of the 
least common of these strange produc- 
tions. 

Sir S Bry up perhaps = 
rect in his opinion, that jor 
of her works was composed while she 
accompanied her husband in his exile; 
but not more than five volumes were 
published before the restoration of 
Charles II., namely, ‘ Philosophical 
Fancies," 129mo, London, 1653.— 
*5 Poems and Fancies," folio, London, 
1653.—'* The World's Olio," folio, 
London, 1653.—'' Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions," folio, London, 
1655.— Nature's Pictures, drawn by 
Fency's Pencil, to the Life," London, 
1656. 

From this enumeration it will ap- 
pear, that what your dent 
calls her “ earliest work, the World's 
Olio," was not the first of her publica- 
tions, and I am mistaken if it was the 
first of her writings. She says, indeed, 
in one of her epistles to the reader (it 
is not uncommon for her to have eight 
or ten prefaces to the same volume), 
that most of the book was written five 
—— Te air, * and was 
ockt up in trunk, as if it had been 
buried in a grave ;" and, after all, in- 
stead of being corrected, was sent into 
the world with all its defects. If this 
be true, she must have been known as 
an author for some time ; for she often 
refers to her former books, which she 
says people would not allow to be her 
own writing, alleging that she had 


pue her opinions from several phi- 
osophers. 


‘© The World's Olio" is a folio of 
916 , dedicated first to ** Fortune," 
secondly **to her Lord,” and, thirdly, to 
her brother-in-law, “ Sir Charles Ca- 
vendish.” Her second “ Preface to 
the Reader,” begins thus: 

** [t cannot be expected I should write ao 


wisely or wittily as men, being of the effe- 
minate sex, whose brains nature hath mix'd 
with the coldest and softest elements ; and 
to give my reason why we eannot be so wise 
as men, I take leave, and ask pardon of my 
own sex, and present my reasons to the 
judgment of truth." 


Her reasons are whimsical enough 


in some respects, but in others very 
from foolish, and ‘they have the merit 
of being distinguished by their humi- 


lity. After ascribing the inferiority of 
women to the delicacy of their frame, 
which prevents them from engaging in 
those enterprises, which, if they do not 
always lead to discovery, serve at least 
to enlarge and invigorate the faculties, 
she p thus: 

** What woman ever made such laws as 
Moses, Lycurgus, or Solon, did? What 
woman was ever so wise as Solomon or Ari- 
stotle ? so politick as Achitophel ? (here the 
lady was probably mistaken) so eloquent as 

y ? so demonstrative as Euclid ? so in- 
ventive as Seth or Archimedes? It was not 
a woman that found out the card and needle, 
and the use of the loadstone; it was not a 
woman that invented perspective glasses to 

ierce into the moon; it was not a woman 
that found out the invention of writing letters 
(Pope's Eloisa thought otherwise), and the 
art of printing; it was not a woman that 
found out the invention of gunpowder, and 
the art of guns.” 

Then follows a long string of names, 
to prove that women were never such 
poets, physicians, painters, architects, 
musicians, as Homer, Hippocrates, A- 
pelles, Vitruvius, and Orpheus.- In 
winding up her speculations on this 
subject, she says, 

** Thus we see, by the weakness of our 
veran Bind eerie ugs and 

our knowledge, the temper of our brains 3 
by our unsettled resolutions, unconstant of 
our promises, the perversenegs of our wills ; 
by our facile natures, violent in our passions, 
superstitious in our devotions, you may know 
our humours ; we have more wit than judg- 
ment, more courage conduct, more 
than strength, more curiosity than secrecy, 
more vanity than houswifery, more 
complaints than pains, more jealousie than 
love, more tears than sorrow, more stupidity 

i — pride than res ility 
more constancy, more ill-nature 
than 3 

In another preface she insinuates, 

that those who dislike her writings, 


such persons as, from de- 
ir voices, are unable to read 
clearly ; from which it may be infer- 
red, that Mr Pope, and Lord: Orford, 
and S. K. C., may have laboured under 
some vocal infirmity. 

** The very sound of the voice (says she), 
will seem to alter the sense of the theme; 
the sense will be there in d tof 
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To say the truth, it is not every read- 

can do justice to this fair writ- 

's periods. Sometimes an essay is 

comprehended in half a line, and very 

often a single sentence occupies two or 
hree*fol 


writings of the Duc of Newcastle 
attracted considerable attention in her 
own lifetime, otherwise it is impossi- 
ble to account for the number of edi- 
tions through which some of them 
passed, and for the spiteful surmise 
that she had stolen many — * 
thoughts from great authors. In “ the 
World's Olio," she often gives her opi- 
nion of the various kinds of writings, 
and she never fails to testify her con- 
tempt for book-learning—thus, 

** Scholars are never good poets, for th 
incorporate too much into other men, whic 
makes them become less themselves, in which 
great scholars are metamorphosed or trans- 
migrated into as many several shapes as they 
read authors, which makes them monstrous, 
and their head is nothing but a lumber, stuft 
with old commodities, so it is worse to bea 
learned poet than a poet unlearned, but that 
which makes a good is that which makes 
a good privie » which is observa- 
tion and experience, got by time and com- 
pany.” 

Her own productions, whether 
tical or not, seem generally to have 
either the results of observation, or the 
recollections of what she had heard in 
conversation. She is rarely unintelli- 
gible, except when she dips into physi- 
ology or physics. In the knowledge of 
human nature she was no tyro, and it 
is not a little strange that her harshest 
remarks are levelled at her own sex. 
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Here are one or two of her thoughts on 
loquacity : 


was spoken or not to discovar 
themselves too y ; and those that 
speak much, are either fools, er els very 


tongue to speak li a 
roat; and fools think the mmber 
helps to fill u the vacant places of 


sense ; but that have wit, their braing 


are so full of fan that if their tongue, like 
others a midwife, should | 


not deliver some of the 
issue of the brain, it would be overpowered, 


sex, of knowing little by speaking much, as 
inki many words have the same wei 


She has some curious, and, by 
no means nonsensical, ideas, on ** the 
breeding of children," and on sende 

young gentlewomen to boarding- 

ools, which must have been furnish 

ed by her own experience ; as was also 

what she says “ of a second wife,” a 

subject on which she was qualified to 

speak feelingly, having been in that 
predicament herself. 

** [t is to be observed, that when a second 
wife comes into a family, all the former 
children, or old servants, are apt to be fac- 
tious, and do foment suspicions against her, 
making ill constructions of all ber actions, 
were they never so well and innocent] 
meant, yet they shall be ill taken; and all 
that they hinder her of, although it do them 
no good, they think themselves enriched, not 
so much by what they get, but by what she 


Many of the opinions which she ex- 
presses, particularly with regard to the 
accomplishments of a gentleman, were 
evidently intended to be compliment- 
&ry to her husband, who, when this 
book was published, had reached his 
grand climacteric, but was still noted 
as a first rate horseman, and an adept 
in all manly exercises. One of her 
aphorisms is: 

** It becomes a gentleman rather to love 
horses and weapons, than to fiddle and dance; 
and he is not worthy the name of a gentle- 
man, that had rather come sweating from a 
tennis-court, than bleeding from a battle.” 

- In another passage she says, 

** But in this age, al hit be the iron 

age, those men that have inate bodies, 
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as tender joase — smooth skins, 
fair — fantastical garbs, affected 
phrases, strained. compliments, factious na- 
tures, tengues, mischievous actions, 
and the like, are admired, and commended 
more, or thought wiser, than those that have 
generouseouls, heroick spirits, ingenuous wits, 
p fore-cast, experienced years, manly 
» graceful garbe, edifying discourses, 

tem lives, sober actions, noble natures 
and honest hearts; but jn former years it 
was otherwise.” 

She had other reasons for being dis- 
satisfied with her contemporanea. 

* J find (gays she in one of ber epistles) 
T Ald id pr for some find fault 
with my former writings, 
Dot grammer, nor orthography ; and 
that all the laap words sre not rime; and 
that the feet are not in just numbers: As 
for the orthography, the printer should have 
rectified that, for I think it is against nature 
spell right ; 


of those that were to oversee it ; for, by the 
false printing, they have not only done my 
book wrong in that, but in many places the 
very sense i5 altered ; as for surfets, sercutis 3 
wanting, wanton ; like flaming fire to burn, 
they have printed a fire guns, and man 

other words they have left out besides ; an 

there is above a hundred of those faults, so 
that my book is lamed by an ill midwife and 
puree, the printer and overseer ; but as for 
Uie iras part, Leonie [sti 0o Stalan: 


Those who wish to ascertain the ac- 
of her Grace’s statement, may 
look into a copy of the * Poems and 
Fancies,” in the British Museum, en- 
riched with MS. notes in the Duchess's 
own handwriting. 
At the end of the World's Olio, the 
following rhymes deserve to be noticed: 


** Of all my works, this book which Y have 


writ, 

My best beloved, and favourite, 
I look upon it with a pleasing eye, 
I take in its sweet company, 
J entertain it with & grave respect, 
And with my pen am ready to protect 
The life and safety of it, 'gainst all those 
That will oppose it, or profess its foes : 
But I am sure there's none condemn it can, 
Unless some foolish and unlearned man, 
That hath not understanding, judgment, wit, 
For to perceive the reason that's in it." 

Any one who may infer from these 
exquisite verses, that the Duchess (who 
was then only Marchioness) preferred 
* the World's Olio" to all her other 
writings, will be greatly mistaken. 
She tells us, in an “ Epistle to the 
Reader,” prefixed to the “ Philosophi- 


.discourse of 


April 
cal and Physical Opinions," published 
also in 1655, “ in the World’s 
Olio there are such gross mistakes in 
misplacing of chapters, and so man 
literall faults, as her book was mu 
disadvantaged thereby ;” and then she 
adds, “ Likewise a short copie of verses 
at the Jatter end of the book, is what 
beloved ofall my works, prag A 
v my works, p i$. 
as my master-piece, although 1 do 
lieve it will not please my readers." 


She is very indignant at the su 

sition, that ined taken Ar 
out of the universities to en tbe 
i her fancy." To which she 
than Devid took 


tion." 


great writers of that age, she expreases 
erself very awkwardly. 


«€ Some say that my. book of philosophy, 
i if 1 had converst with Des Cartes 


ented their studies, by reading their works. 
cannot say but I have seen them botb, but, 
upon my conscience, J never spake to Mone 
ienr De Cartes in my life, nor ever under- 


and I 
those times I saw him, which was twice at 
dinner with my Lord at Paris, he did appear 
to me a man of the fewest words I ever 
heard. And for Master Hobbes, it is true, 
I have had the like good fortune to see him, 
and that very often, with my Lord « dinner, 
for, I, conversing seldom with any strangers, 
had no other time to eee those two famous 
philosophers ; yet, I never heard Master 
Hobbes, to — remembrance, treat or 
osophy, nor I ever spake 
to Master Hobbes twenty words in my life. 
I cannot say I did not ask him a question, 
for when I was in London I met him, and 
told him as truly, I was very glad to see him, 
and asked him if he odd please to do me 
that honour to stay at dinner, but he, with 
t civility, refused me, as having some 
inesse, which I suppose required his ab- 
sence. And for their works, my own fool- 
isb fancies do so employ my time, as they 
will not give me leave to read their books ; 
for, upon my conscience, I never read more 
ef Mounsieur Des Cartes than half his book 
of passion ; and, for Master Hobbes, I never 
read more than a little book called De Cive, 
and that but once.” 


It is to be recollected, that by her 
own account, she knew no lan e 
but English ; and though one of Des 
Cartes works had been before this time 
done into English by a person of hon- 
our, we are pretty certain that there 
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wes then no translation either of the 
treatise Sur les Pessions de l'Ame, or 
— priridi pee 
. Grace 
had fled many of her with dis. 
serine on pec, she tit ne- 
ceasary to ** | never read any book 
of diseases or inedicines, but Gerard's 
Herball, which, no question, is a very 
rare book." 
She is sadly afraid of being account- 
i i denied, 
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dently the creations of ‘accident; and, 
an j oracle assured her, that 
she was infinitely superior to all the 
old philosophers, it is not wonderful 
Fw she should peru it possible for 

most perfect uctions to origi«. 
nate from chance. With all hea 


erably lost, the world would sustain no 
serious injury from their annihilation. 


SICILY AND NAPLES > OR; THE FATAL UNION, 


A Tragedy ; by S. H. A.B. 2. C. Ez. 
Oxford, printed by W. Tumer, 1640. 
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. and is compared, of course, 
its great superiority to 
the Alchemist, and the 
A short analysis 
plot will be sufficient to prove 
the nature of its claim to this distinc- 
tion; at the same time, that it will 
Vou. V. — 


RS 


series of analytical essays on the old 
i an old play (to be 
appears to deserve a better fate than that af total obli 


loss andfrom 


English Drama, 
found in the British Museum), which 
ivion.] 


tolerably well account for the rejection 
which this highly honoured child of 
Isis experienced ftom the players. But 
the poetical beauties with which the 
language abounds, are, at the same 
time, of an order almost to justify the 
blind admiration of the graduates of 
Exeter College, and to create some 
wonder that the name of the author is 
left to be — from the — 
of his panegyrists, whic 
are not so illustrious as to throw much 
light on the subject. 

This play is not noticed in the Bio- 

ia Dramatica. 

e play contains three distinct, 
and almost entirely i dent, fables 
or actions—the first, and principal, bee 
ing strictly tragic ; the second, accord- 


chard ing to the old phrase, 


—— that 
is, tending to tragedy, but having a 
happy ending; and the third purely 
comic, or rather farcical. The remain- 
ing unities are observed with an ate 
tention to be expected from the learn- 
ed member of a classical university. 
The piece opens with the return of 
the Neapolitan army, under the coma 
mand of its victorious king, Ferrando, 
nm the conquest of Sicily. From s 
eroic a beginning, it is proper to ad- 
vertise the reader Unit there is no his- 


‘torical foundation for any part of the 


story, and that the union it celebrates, 
is that of Eutopia and Atalantis, rather 
than of Sicily iae DINER But, to 
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methodically, the fable must 
traced from its origin to the com- 
mencement of the action. i 
Ferrando, king of Naples, has heen ' 
betrothed to Calantha, the only child 


of the old king, and heiress of the ja 


crown of Sicily, when, im consequence: 
of some state affairs, which it "e 
be impertinent in as to into, the 
father of the cess suddenly turns 
round, and his consent to the 
intended union. Ferrando, like a true 
stritor of romance, easily yields to the 
on which bids him “ win and 
wear her ;" but, — going at 
first in n at the of his 
he senda: thé Count Alberto, his f 
vourite minister and general, to at- 
tempt the conquest of Sicily. The ill 
success of this officer, furnishes Virgi- 
nio Ursini (the apie ths of the piece) 
with the first step to his own advance- 
ment in the overthrow of his rival. 
Debauchee, as well as politician, this 
artful villain had previously contrived. 
to overcome the virtue of Felicia, the 
daughter of Alberto, under the name 
and in the disguise of the king ; and 
the fear of the father’s vengeance adds 
a fresh stimulus to his ambition. Al- 
berto, on his return, is accused of 
treachery, and perishes on a seaffold ; 
and Ferrando, after promoting Ursini 
to fill the vacant place of minister, re- 
solves on a second expedition to Sicily 
in person. He proves victorious, slays 
his intended father-in-law on the field 
of battle, and makes prisoner his ama- 
yon bride, Calantha, whom he brings 
back to Naples in triumph, as the 
opima spolia of the war. His unfor- 
tunate captive, in the struggle between 
love for her conqueror, shame and 
pie for her degraded condition, and 
orror in the reflection that her fa- 


ne £m distracted, and ** bab- 
bles" e Elysian fields, A physi- 


tha that she is herself a purified soul, 
After her recovery, she consents, but 
with a heavy heart, to the “f fata] 
union." 


— now or gg: constitute 
e pri o second and 
third acta of ine pla . So far, with 
the exce tion of the w ole of the comic 
part, which is in the very worst style 


Jin! CAprit 
of low baffoonery, and thé confusion’ 
produced by the intermixtüre of the 


tragi-comic umderplot, the story creates : 


8 considerable of interest, and 


is even conducted with great skill and - 
nt of Elysium - 


ent. The P 
might be so managed; as to produce an 
extremely a ee - 
tation ; and the dialogue abounds with 
tender and poetical touches. Thus, in 
the first scene of the second act, where 
Cálantha appears distrected, she thus 
addresses her lover : 

j * We shall all sleep quietly 
When we ve dead—There is is donas of 


We shall not dream of prisons, rocks, or shi i 
But every night shall see the gods 
On our soft slumbers, and steal away our 


miseries. 

Ladies, you'll see me shrowded decently 

—— down in the meade yon, 
where 

Grim Pluto stole his Proserpine, are still 

The flowers she scattered ; go, bring them 


bither, 
And strew me o'er with them: she was a 


virgin chaste, 
And I have heard, that flowers of their ga- 
thering 
Will never die." 
Her dream, on the eve of her wed- 
ding, is beautifully in unison with her 
character. 


*« "These rites, 
If we may credit what our dreams foretell, 
Will turn to funeral obsequies : for such 


This morning (when your careful art had 
My senses up) Fancy presented them. 
Matho —— NE 


Aurora oo Me ear igi ay T 
van = night’s sables, and i 


y 

Paced slowly ot im grief’s sad livery. 
The pensive winds aigh'd forth a solemn dirge, 
And strove to blow our iage tapers out. 
When you, Ursini, join’d in the solemnity, 
I saw you look like Sicily’s pale i 
Broke from the hollow caverns of the earth. 
This hand, Ferrando, at your gentle touch, 
Mouldered to ashes : on your lip there sat 
A frost, which, when I tasted, straight con- 

vey 
An icy chilliness through every joynt ; 
The stammering Priest, methought, mistook 


the rites, 
And ’stead of those are used at nuptials, 
Sung s short requiem to our souls, committed 
All that was left of 's to the earth, our last 
Cold bed. 
Fer. "T was the intemperance of your dite 
ease 


these chimeras ; 
And with it they have fied, 
Cal. No, no, Ferranda. 


guest.” l ' 

There is exquisite fancy also in the 

ding speech of Calantha, when 

the is at somewhat recanciled by 
her lovet's arguments. ; 

*« Ob take me to thy soul: we'll mingle 

And vx. hic still shall flow together 


us, 
$5 if che motion ware butone ; and those. 
pa kognet ee eee NUN eee 


Shall soften into tupda, from whence shall 
A bed of flowers, creeping about the grave, 
Asif they'd sew themselves : him, then 
Wither, that men might think we wept for 
So, in the passionate address of Fer, 
*: Display this beauteous treasure, lovely 
sweet, 
And let those flawezs which dwell upon thy 
Like those proud Maja weares i’ th’ smiling 


Biase wild and open. See! they're fredi , 


and lovely. 
Their odour flies to Heaven in sacrifice, 
Sweet as the FER smoke ascending from 
The Phoenix 
Perfumed with all Arabia’s spiceries." 

The scene opening and discovering 
the tomb of the king of Sicily, and the 
faneral dirge, instead of Epithalami- 
um, are in the true spirit of melancho- 
ly wildness, which the preceding dia- 
Jogue is calculated to — The 
song itself is not altogether devoid of 
that simple pathos so often to be met 
with i the little lyrical accompani- 
ments of our old dramas. 


SoNG.—Chorgs. 
es Noblest bodies are but gilded clay ; 
— 

But the " hining rind, 


I. 
Kings on earth, tho’ gods they be 
Yetin death are vile as wes , 
He, a thousand's king before, 
Now is vassal unto mare. 


II. 
Vermin new insulting lie, 
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Hi. 
— doth one in odours dog 

e royal unction made ; 
Witlle another dares to gnaw, 
On that tongue, the people's law. 


Chorus. . 
Fools, ah ! fools are we, who to contrive, - 


And do strive 
In each gaudy ornament | 
Who shall his eorpse in the best dish present.” 


' It is somewhat too evident, however, 
that the beautifal dirge in the Tempest 
was before the author's eyes, or in his 
mind, when he composed this faneiful, 
though certainly inferior, elegy. — 
- The character of Calantha is as hap- 
pily introduced to our notice, as it is 
ably sustained in the scenes which have 
— just — The following 
orms & part of a dialogue between 
Valenzo and his friend Piero, at the 
commencement of the play ; in which 
the only circumstance to tted 
is, that it does not perhapa explain to 
the reader so much of preceding 9c- 


Urrences as is necessary to enab 

im to enter at once inte the nature of 

those wbich are to ensue. An 

** Val. I've seen her, maugre all. those 
. gadden f on 


..  Wmade.the king wild. io 
He has such diversity, as he had learn’d . 
To be mysterious in ’s passion: P've seen 


him weep, 
Like a fond mother o'er her tender babe, 
Whom too rude fate hath ravish'd unripe 
from her, 
Then pens curse, talk spica dp iae 
Te guide his speeches argan, or sleep 
T * his ing senses ; 
Mutter di thoughts in broken words, 
Until he lights upon her name, aud then 


' He bows at the recital, blesses himself 
In the often repetition of Calantha. — 
š a e * 


Alas, poor maid ! why, now she’s a true cap- 
ti 


ve 
To passion and to Naples ; had she been still 
Queen aver her great self, none could have 


said 
She'd been unhappy : now, and not till now, 
l 


She's truly miserable. 


Val. "Tis holiness to pity. her. 
Piero. Our tears are better spent upon-her 
-+  SOMTOWS, : s 
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Than our own sina; she talks so prettily, 
Clothes grief in such a ead and pious garb, 
So void of any rudeness, that we see 
Composedness in distraction, reason in mad- 


ness. 
She never walks but when she's led along, 
And that so faintly as she had not spirits 
Enough to actuate her tender limbs. 
The want of meat and sleep have made her 


seem 
A living coarse ; to see her 


you'd fear 
That every drop was her own funeral tear.” 
The ing of the play, the 
address of Valenzo to his officers, who 


are discontented at the order which 
prohibits their entrance into Naples, 
immediately on their return from the 
wars, is in a bold energetic strain, and 
calculated to create a favourable im- 
_pression at the outset. 


s Be more com » and hear me! 


army» 
For what else can I term such a vast body, 
isti ion’d members, 


To an Conqueror, fed too 
With glori of ease and plenty ? 
You know how hard a task you 


underwent 

To govern them abroad, when tamed by 
want, . : 

Thirst, hunger, heat and cold: judge then 


what swa 
Ausherity ean beat, when by this 
They aro eet — 


Whentheir — furyto eir pride?” 

When he meets his friend Piero, 
ħe thus inquires of him the present 
state of affairs at Naples. 


** What face wears the court? How looks it 
On our new dignities ? Envy, the’Sun, 
Darts her beams hottest on the rising banks.” 


Federigo, the son of Count Alberto, 
besides the hatred which he owes his 
sovereign, on account of his father’s 
death, is abused with a story of his 
sister Felicia's having been dishonour- 
ed, and afterwards murdered by Fer- 
rando, which exasperates his hatred to 

hrenzy. In the disguise of a Moor, 
fe enters into the service of Virginio 
Ursini, the court favourite, the same 
personage whose character (as we have 
already seen), is held up by the au- 
thor's panegyrists, as the moet prodi- 
gious effort of genius, but which is 
merely that of a most diabolical vi]- 


Capt 
lain, without any sufficient or apparent. 
motive for his villanies. Thus, when 


‘Federigo, under the aisumed name of 


smi er ey, art B him of his de- 
signs against the king, he opposes them 
b upon the 


is i is might have been 
prerai, by the —— and obvious 


we are 
y» how far it was Ursini's wish or 
that Zisco s treason 
effect. 
5 One, upon whom attends a guard of 
men 


And angels ; on whose brow divinity 
Bits character'd ; — — 
Fork'd arrows into th’ guilty soul, and 


sticks 
A fear limb and joi 
This is a fine specimen of the high 
tive strain of Ursinis argu- 
ment, and reminds one of Shakspeare’s 
rai he — Those with 
w isco o im are equall 
ted, and à 


e manner in whi 
der lead to Ursini's discovering his 
person, natural and dramatic. 


“ [t is 
The pride of princes to be thought gods here 
On š — — 
To create them favourites, set them aloft 
In their own sphere, till remote kingdoms 


gaze 
At their prodigious height, then, in an ine 
stant, 
Shoot them from thence like falling meteors. 
Had he not loved you first, you could not be 
The object of his hate; you were too poor 
And safe, when "twas, to bave him glory in 
Your — — beor T 
Security let : Murder's not 
Treach * they 
`s a stranger ; enjoy 
De T EET 
are $ one’s & prince, 
And rules himself ; they speak not with 


their eyes 
Or brows, but with the tongue; and that 
too dwells 


In the heart—were it but so at court, 
Alberto, the famed Marquis, had not fallen. 

rn —— Alberto — co 

isc. When eir humanity, 

Murder's a holy sin. PYou may be md 
And fall like him, whose aged head lies low, 
Low in the dust. 

Urs. (Again! this confirms it) — ' 

Tue EN groans of whose sank house are 

ea) 


To affright strangers ; whilst Naples yet, 


fee ** Ea » -_ 
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Stsin'd with the purple tide his soul ewam 
forth in, 


* Thon should’st have said Heaven smiled 
when set with clouds 
Black aa night's swarthy mantle; when the 
eir 
Breaks out in hideous cracks that cleave the 


T. 
And strike dead the devout Priest at the 


Akar 

The ca of the piece miser- 
sbly beulks tions which 
have been raised t alive dur- 


ing the three first acts. The discover 
of Felicia, Alberto's danghter, in the 
person of the supposed Sylvio, is in it- 
self by no means unpoetical ; but so 
an use is afterwards made of 
her, that the reader must heartily wish 
she had really met with the fate that 
Federigo beheves her to have ex 
i scene is in a garden 
where the two Sicilian ladies are pro- 


utters his unguarded lamentations in 
their hearing. 


And hid my shame, which yet each trivial 
wind, 


boughs 
Of the next willow — my head, 
As if they'd knit th ves into a garland 
Which I should wear for my forsaken lover ; 
the weak supporters of my woes ! 
xy co yen SML DE now In grextert ned T 
me 


Of ons frail sex : Oh ! I faint and fall 


- 
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| 
Like to the early branches of some tree 
Whose : i 


weight 
Ere yet they be full ripe.” 

Calantha, being informed by her 
ladies of this discovery, 
sends for the unhappy Felicia to abuse 
her with even er language than, 
it is to be presumed, Diana made use 
of in upbraiding Callisto. This forces 
from Felicia an avowal of her imagine 
ed intercourse with Ferrando, and the 

ise of marriage which she believes 

to have received from him ; and 

she 
in , a& belonging 

to her by prior right, while Calantha 
herself resolves on immediate fight 


y hse aa and a life of perpetual 


usion. 

Meanwhile the plot of Zisco is ripe 
for execution. He obtains access te 
the nuptial chamber, and there finds 
time and opportunity to violate, and 
afterwards murder, his own sister, mis~ 
taking her for the princess-bride of 
Ferrando. Ferrando himself, entering 
just after the accomplishment of this 
delectable piece of vengeance, is stabbed. 
by the incestuous cosa and * 
exclaiming, in language richly worthy 
of Tom Thumb, 

** The spheres are out of tune, Nature's 

distraught, 
The orbs celestial have turn'd round so Tong 
That they are giddy; the stars are in a 


The intelligences are altogether by the 
ears." 


He lives, however, to hear the com- 
mencement of the explanation which 
Ursini, in a fit of repentance even more 
ex inary than his previous vil- 
lanies, undertakes, gratuitously to fur- 
nish ; but finding that it is likely to 

ve a little long-winded, very 
— stops him in the midst, 
€ Farewell, Ursini, I'll hear the rest 
anon.” À 
and then quietly takes his departure 
to the other world. 


minister in language more suitable to 
the former part of the tragedy. 
* Dost tremble ? 


Thou look'st like one of those thin frozen 
That chattering lie on hills of thick-ribb’d 
ice." : 


é 


She throws herself on the body of 
Ferrande, when eonvinced of her er- 
for, exclaiming in a tone of moralizing 
tenderness, 

e Cold as the earth he lies on, and as dull 


too! 

Where is the soul, that buried flame, that 
lent 

Him life and motion—affetted such vain 


And qlossous noise? Ah! Whither is it Sed ? 
Poor, lifeless trunk ! 

Et was unkindly done to leave thee thus, 

A prey to worms and rottenness.” 


Here, Zisco, whom one would have 
expected to run distracted, or die out- 
right, with horror at the discovery of 
the consequences of his blind revenge, 
probably having imbibed a taste 
murder, and reflecting that one or two 
added to the number of his former 


peccadillos of this sort, cannotsink his th 


soul much deeper than it is gone al- 
ready, stabs Calanthe also, and she 
dies in a strain of metaphorical play- 
fulness, which, though grossly unna- 
tural and revolting, es of that 
wildness of fancy which distinguishes 
many of our older dramatists. 


* Draw, draw the curtains there! My 
love and I must sleep.—Uncivil, I protest ! 
Put out the lights. We shall sleep best in 
the dark ; pray, don't disturb us. You 
may fright him from mine arms-—but I’ll- 
told. —him-—fast."' : 

The second plot has little in it of 
merit or originality, but nothing offen- 
sive. It is built on the love of the 
(zeneral Valenzo for the Princess Cae 
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L Apul 
rintha, whicli is perplegt an crossed 
by the intrigues of “ that accomplish- 
Machiavelist," Ursini, he himself 
—— to the ion of the eame 
y, and with ber, of the crown of 
Naples after the intended removal of 
Ferrando by the hand of Zisco. ‘In 
uence of these intrigues, Va- 
lenzo and his friend Piero -are app 
hended on & charge of treason, and. 
condemned to dies but —— 
claims that he wil ope ens 
upon the terms of his voluntary sub- 
mission. Ursini contrivés that this 
proclamation shal] be first communi- 
cated to Piero, who, out of love for 
his friend, refuses to accept the proffer- 
ed mercy, and, ‘by Carintha 
herself, uses all his entreaties to in- 
duce Valenzo to avail himself of it. 
* Enjoy him long,"—he thus addresse 
e Princess— 


— Ma , & happy pai 
— two néglibeuring Ll apt one 


Partaking mutuali each other's sweets, 
Whence mo rude Nand approach to ravisi 


$ 
— full blown and ripe foe 
May you fall gently both into . 

ay you into one 
Thee lie entosibed. in your own A 

The conclusion of the play leaves 
us completely at our ease as to the fate 
of this pair of lovers and their worthy 
friend. Valenzo is associated with his 
mistress in the dignity and cares of 
royalty, and we may suppose that 
Piero succeeds, without opposition, tp 
Ursini's post of prime minister. 


OF SOME OF THE FAULTS. OF ENGLISH MANNERS.® . 


Wuite we have been amusing our- 
selves, and, we trust, our readers, by 
laughing at the image of our own pe- 
culiarities, as reflected by that mirror of 
modern travellers, Dr Morris, we con- 
fess dir have — looking — Enghsh 
small anxiety for a gallery o i 

portraits as com * k his Scotch 
ones. For, as that mighty nation have 
at all times inclination enough to 
laugh at us, and to look upon us in 
the light of provincials and barbarians 
‘in one view, or democrats and Atheists 
in another, no doubt they will plume 
themselves upan the ludicrous sketches 
of the clever Welshman, whom, as 


ee ey cee him ag an su 

thor of celebrity, 'they wil relieve 
the hideous imputation of 

vincialism, which otherwise he, 

our countrymen, would incur, and. will 

&dopt the Briton as a son of Englaud. 

Whether the Doctor will glory in the 


change, we know not. For our own 


m we are content to continue to be 
ooked upon as Scotsmen, and should 
by no means consider it as & feather 
in our caps to be treated in this way, 
any more than we look upon the act 
which, by uniting our land with that 
of our haughty neighbours, kicked us 


gut of the circle of independent king- 
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doms, as æ clatter of privileges, or s 
grant of new honours. 
ing at one time of finding. 
what we wanted, we hed some thought 
of fitting out an expedition, with m- 
seractions to penetrate as far ss possi» 
ble inte the Arctic circles (as we shall 
presently find them te be) of their so- 
ciety. But to this there were many 
ebjections. For, in the first plate, we 
doubted much whether we could pro- 
vide the theans of overcoming the first 
mighty barriers of enow which every 
strenger encounters in such an at- 
tempt; and, secondly, we suspect that 
the gearto which must, efther in the 
cane of failure or success, have issued 
from the press, with our lu- 
eubrations in the shape of a review, 
would have been treated as mere effu- 
sions of Scotch spite, ignorance, or 
judice. We considered ourselves, 
therefore, as peculiarly fortunate in 
discovering that they have a Sackeouse, 
who, after viewing and enjoying the 
advantages of milder climes, been 
anxious to unfold to his country even 
the means oprig theirs ; — 
experience wiped away the 
— feeling of universal superio- 
rity, which we must believe to be the 
constant companion of every English- 
man setting out upon his travels, and 
who, in the very ing little vo- 
lume before us, points out the princi- 
ple eireunistances in the manners of 
the English, as they struck him om 
his return from so long a residence 
in lands, as had served effec- 
tually to open his eyes to the foibles of 
his own. 


This anonymous author a 
from hints in the di t 
perts of the , to be mi ofer in 
the army, ot ee ee 
succession of busy campaigns abroad, 
— — the pu — 
remar e possesses a qui 

observation of manners, and n 
early to have noticed the decided su- 
— of foreigners, when contrast» 
ed with his own — He 
marks out, with a ski band, the 
overbearin iness of the English 
wherever | eh to veis 
mastery, ah e distant an 
shyness of unsociability, where die 
did not, in the various circuxstances 
of the -continental struggle ; and fol- 
lows up his remarks upon their con- 
duct, when placed in a strange land, 
with observations on their conduct tos 
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wards strangers, whom circumstances 
have placed in theirs. 

He classes his remarks (which are 
contained inasetiesof Lettersftom Eng- 
land to a Friend whom he had left at Pa- 
ris,) wuder several heads, as ‘‘ very 
man’s house is his castle, ”—‘‘ Shyness,” 
* Reserve," “ The Great World,” 
** Cutting,” &e., and gives examples 
of the different defects he notices, in a 
pleasing style. We fear, however, 
that it is not one of the good qualities 
ef his countrymen, to listen with com- 
— to a history of their own faile 

however greedily they may des 
vour descriptions ef those of others, 
and therefore our amiable aathor may 
not find the sale of his work equal to 
its deserts. There is none of the 
dry caustic caricaturing spirit of Dr 
Morris in his sketches. His ob- 
ject plainly has not been to have his 
coun en laughed at by others, but 
to hold out to them kindly and broth. 
erly advice for their own improvement 
in politeness, which they hear and 
heed with the same eort of pleasure 
with which we used, when at the 
High School, to listen to the lectures 
of our grandmothers, about. scraping 
our shoes, washing our hands and faces, 
er shutting the door after us on leav- 
ing a room. As to the truth of his 
portraits, we shall abstain from offer- 
ing an opinion on that point. He is 
an Englishman, end we will take his 
word for it. 

In an introductory letter he gives us, 
he thus points out what he considers 
the cause of all or most of the faufes 
contre la. politesse, upon which he afs 
terwards comments. 

** It would perhaps be impossible to point 
out all the lig ut co bbs duce 
our national peculiarities ; but the attempt 
to account genetally for the most obvious of 
them cannot be uninteresting. Goldsmith, 
ih his admirable poem of the Traveller, de» 
scribed our national character with his usual 
discernment and knowledge of human nae 
ture. Our unsocial turn he ascribes to ‘ that 
independence Britons prize too high ;’ and 
this strained feeling of independence may 
so sab Pl be — ered the — 

ter our peculiarities, 
are all’ T thin , Of an unsocial character 3 
and therefore not to be defended, in spite of 
the fascination which the notion of independ- 
ence carries with it. People, however, are 
apt to remark; ‘as this feeling of inde- 
pendence has raised us to our present glori- 
qus political pre-eminence, we may be well 
satisfied to bear with the evils resulting from 
the same cause that produces all our nation- 
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al greatness and i All communi. 
ties are remarkable for some peculiar foibles ; 
and we had better not be too anxious to de- 
stroy ours, lest at the same time we root out 
eur national virtues." 


This, it must he acknowledged, is 
the softest and most gentle — 
pressing the origin of the failings in 

uestion, and we agree with our au- 

on this point; only we would 
venture to suggest, that if the term 
were employed which describes the 
— of w pe * Feeling of Inde- 

ence" is but a species, perhaps 
— of the peculiarities alluded to 


might be accounted for. 
Forei are in the habit of a- 
ecribing much of the coldness of the 


Eng i — to the md De ie 
imate. ey are surprised e 
rebuffs they meet with when they at- 
tempt to enter into communication 
with them, but they are by no means 
offended. i 
uality which is the result of what 
ey take for an endemic disease, and 
pass over, with good humour, the 
treatment they ience. Every one 
who has met a foreigner in a stage- 
coach, travelling in the southern parts 
of the island, can at once recall to his 
mind instances of the sort alluded to; 
and we really are of opinion, that the 
the gloomy fogs of November 
tot y ovember, as 
to the cause assigned by our suthor, 
the pride of the English, or, as 
ealls it, their feeling of independence. 
pet be sio, that — t not to 
away the spirit whi us 
to dislike ur aal ice ed 
are — prins If rent were 
though the offence remained, it might 
better be excused, perhaps, when com- 
mitted by the ignorant. But we fear 
even this will not hold, for 
those who are well instructed are as 
— any to commit the offence, and 
is equally to the of every 
eountry, and to none more than to us 
poor Scotsmen. We venture to affirm, 
that on this side the Tweed, the mat- 
ter is somewhat better arranged, and 
foreigners of distinction coming here, 
are better received, and create a greater 
sensation, perbaps because they more 
seldom venture so far north, 
ed as they are by the manners 
southern. In fact, foreigners of dis- 
tinction or notoriety residing here, 
may do any thing with us. eir 


petronage will do more for a protégé 
3 
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They pity the unsociable , 


to be ascribed ; 


[Aprit 
than that of any of our,own nobility ; 
all ranks are anxious to be introduced 
and to be hospitable to them, and their 
resence at a route or & bell makes the 
owager, who is af home, hold her 
head an inch higher when a ad 
voco or 4 ritari daughter dropa her 
— bow or curtsey in pasing 
er. 
The two chief heads under which 
our author -arranges those faults of 
English manners, particularly offen- 
sive to foreigners, are (acilurnity and 
bluntness. . 

** Dr Johnson is ted as thus dis- 
iminati dio chancen of au 


must be always talking, whether he knows 
any thing of the matter or not ; an English- 
EM o M DORUM: when hé has 

y complaint, however, 


has something to say, but does not chuse 
to say it. To be sure, — — 
character in the manners of nations, 


our being 
at the theatre at Bourdeaux in 1814, when 


he a Frenchman, sitting near us, asked the 


name of an English admiral who 

in uniform in an opposite box ? On my tell- 

ing him it was Admiral Malcolm, be mis- 
what I said, but looking very wi 

claimed, * Ah ! Nelson ! l'Ami 


his having been in action several 
years và after gaini — id vie- 
over his countrymen 

Thi incident reminded us immedi y of 
Sterne's story about Yorick, the king's 
jester 


“a ol seed orsus Balcarce 
l his shop-door, I enquired 
how far it was to a town whither I 

was going ? * Monsieur,' he replied, * vous 
avez quinze lieues.’ I mentioned having 
been told, that the distance was but eleven 
leagues. ‘Oh! oui;' rejoined he, dizectly, 


Wishing e how fa his politeness would 


I constantly washed it with vinegar, which 
— — He agreed with 


pprove y, and beg- 
ged permission to bring a bottle of it for my 
— He returned presently, loaded 
ith bottles ; but as the word huile was writ- 


«quit the room. 

** But the incident that amused me most, 
and which you may remember, as I think 
you were of the party, occurred at one of the 

near Paris, Saint Cloud, I believe. 


our 
to us 
serving an 
of one of the apartments, representing Mi- 
nerva leading a by the hand, I en- 
fred of our friend what it meant. The 
renchman, never at a loss,—toujours prét 
directly, * Oh! oui, Monsieur; 
c'est une Minerve qui conduit. —Here he 
was puzzled for a moment—but taking 
courage, he added (looking doubtingly at 
me, however, as if he did not feel quite sure 
of bis ground); qui conduit—ane jeune 
Minerce ! 

“ This, to be sure, is all ridiculous 
enough. tbe teed Ge cles 
mers might be improved by adopting 
civility of Frenchmen, I by no means re- 
commend taking by their absurdi- 
tes. And,i as France is our nearest 
nei , and her manners form the most 

ing contrast to our own, we are too apt 

to consider, as French grimace, every devia- 
tion from our more reserved or churlish 
habits. The truth is, that although the 
characteristick marks of French manners are 
easily defined by those who have been in 
other countries, and have attended to the 
subject, yet many of those which we class 
together as French peculiarities, are com- 
mon to most of the continental nations. We 
are apt to consider the Spaniards, for ex- 
— ty retired people. Yet one 
"ii acts of civility and at- 

Vou. V. 
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tention, which we neglect, in use among 
them. Such as bowing to a stranger when 
he enters a coffee-room, or other place of 
3 or, if the case seems to demand 
so much attention, even going so far as to 
—— him —— g 7 € words of 
Hity to a s ept when to 
purchase any thing of him: HE E 
man, however low his condition, in passing 
him on the road in travelling. "These, and 
many such, in my opinion, evolent cur- 
toms, prevail pretty generally on the conti- 
nent; nor can I conceive, as their basis is 
humanity, that our dignity would be at all 
lowered by adopting them." 


Of the English bluntness he speaks 
thus— 


** The word I have adopted above, 
does not convey a precise notion of the - 
iarity I wish to notice, nor am I a- 
ware of any English word that does. The 
French word brusquerie would have given 
my meaning better, but I preferred heading 
my letter with an English term, and giving 
this explanation. The feature I wish te de- 
scribe under this head, is a kind of blunt, 
quick, impatience of manner and conduct, 
which is as strongly marked as any of our 
other peculiarities. It would seem to arise, 
too, from the same cause as some of those 
above described, though under a different 
form. For our feeling of independence gives 
us a strong notion of our own importance, 
which manifests itself by impatient turbu- 
lence of spirit and restlessness under re- 
straint, while it changes our naturally re- 
served, silent d ent, into an energetick 
expression of our feelings, which is apt to 
astonish and alarm foreigners when they are 
liable to suffer from its effects, and to amuse 
them greatly when they are not. 
` ** I have seen it remarked by an old Spa- 
nish author, that at the bre he wrote (when 
the milita utation of Spain stood high), 
his nina le d were vetharkable for p gd 
ing in foreign countries an overbearing in- 
solence of behaviour, which they would not 
have dared to shew at home. Does not this 
observation apply with too much force to 
our own countrymen in the present day ? I 
am sure yos think it does, and for myself I 
am convinced it requires all the worth, all 
the integrity, and ail the valour displayed in 
our general conduct abroad, to counteract 
the bad effects of the numerous deviations 
from propriety in individuals. In short, we 
do not act in foreign countries on the system 
(to use a familiar phrase) of * give and take." 
On the contrary, we are too apt to expect, not 
only an extreme degree of attention and civi- 
lity, more than we are inclined to shew in 
return, but we even require the natives of a 
country to adapt their customs to ours. If 
they resist our attempts at innovation, they 
are held up to reproach, as an insolent, un- 
accommodating race; and if they yield 
quietly, as most foreigners, unaccustomed to 
such boisterous — are disposed to do, 
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are stigmatized as mean-spirited and 
—— To those who have not witnessed 
the conduct of bodies of their countrymen in 


foreign lands, this description may appear 
overcharged ; but to us lo ave do fre- 
quently had occasion to deplore the ill effects 
produced by their impetuousness, I think 
you will decide with me, that it really is 
not :—and it is evident, that the gross dis- 
— they frequently shew of the customs 

es v judicial to our 
national interest. © O 


"hu On one occasion, I recollect a set of Eng- 
walking in jon at 
Lisbon, where — T nime prohibited 
under the heaviest penalties. Such an act 
as this we should have loudly condemned, if 
put in practice by the F in any of the 
countries over which they held despotick 
sway ; yet we think it a good joke to treat 
our friends in this way. The Po 
government, however, were not inclined to 
consider it in that light, and made a 
serious remqnstrance to the British minister 
on the subject ; for the ceremony had caus- 
ed a considerable degree of agitation in the 
city. On first observing it, took it for 
a religi ion, and turned out their 
» With the intention of paying it divine 
honours,* and when they discovered their 
mistake, they were highly indignant. 
** At another time, I remember a set of 
English officers bappened to meet with a 
table d'Hóte, the situation of which they 
found convenient for dining at. They ac- 
cordingly resolved to frequent it; but as the 
table was apt to be more crowded than they 
found agreeable, they determined to drive 
away all those who had been previously ac- 
customed to dine there, and this they soon 
effected, by laughing at, and insulting them, 
in every poesible way. The natural conse- 
quence was, that the landlord became exas- 
perated at losing so many of his customers, 
and being an Englishman himself, he got 
drunk one day, and fell to abusing the offi- 
cers without mercy: and the affair ended 
with & battle royal, in which the drunken 
landlord came off worst a second time, and 
his wife went into hystericks. I fear I must 
add, that those who committed this outrage, 
were not uninstructed, raw boys (of which 
description many are found in all armies), 
but y men of the best families and edu- 
cation. Nor are these instances of brow- 
beating insolence uncommon, though pre- 
dominating more amongst our military, who 
are wisely in so much restraint at home, 
that they are apt to fly out a little in foreign 
countries, where the profession of arms is 
The independent fedings of Englishmen 
Ihe in ent j 
carry them frequently so far in this respect, 





* It is the custom in that, and, I suppose, 
in all other Roman Catholick countries, for 
the to turn out and present arms to 
the fost, whenever it passes near their Post, 
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that I own am apt to feel nervous when I meet 
them, in situations where an opportunity of- 
fers for shewing their contempt of — 
and foreign customs. I knew a set of Enge 
d — for air rir — e 

it ing every night to.a foreign 
theatre, — had a box ; and carry- 
iugi ae Ie in uci Daaa for the pur- 
pose of thumping vehemently on the floor, 
and against the sides of the box, with them, 
when they chose to express their approbation 
or discontent ; and occasionally calling out 
to their friends in other parts of the house, 
to the great dismay of the audience.” 

To us, however, the most interest- 
ing parts of the present volume are 
those in which the author delivers his 
quiet sensible opinions concerning the 
mode in which Englishmen conduct 
themselves at home and among them- 
selves. Of these the chapter on Sny- 
NESS is the first. 

* Under this head a vast variety of 
extraordinary manner and conduct is con- 
tained. The general term by which the 
French designate it (mauvaise honte), I 
think, describes it fairly ; for, whether it 
proceed from a good or a bad motive, it 
must be acknowledged a defect, and its re- 
moval considered desirable, its visible effects 
mo iar d the same, whatever the cause 
ms It requires, indeed, a great deal 
of 5 ent, and frequently a long ac- 
, aa with the persone labouring under 

is di ing malady, to enable us to de- 
AOD a penpals roduces — 
reigners, 1 do not speak of Frenchmen e 
accuse us of being all more or less tainted 
with this disease. Doubtless they perceive 
it, or they would not be unanimous, as J 
believe they are, in expressing the opinion = 
and though we, from closer observation, 
are apt to discriminate, and to term this 
man cold and reserved, and another frank 
and sprightly ; we may discover, I believe, 
if we chuse to look candidly and fairly into 
Fiir neem e e mash esting 

egree influenced by the feelings which give 
rise to the Dn which foreigners 

complain. We do not scruple to 
Frenchmen, in a mass, as volatile, loquaci- 
ous, and impertinent ; Germans as blunt 
and phlegmatic ; and Seen nier aos 
ere~ 


** Do you recollect, my friend, your come- 
ing up to me at the Opera in London, some 
years ago, and telling me you had just dis- 
covered why foreigners disliked us so much ? 
* Believe me,' added you, * it is because we 
never offer them snuff !' You then described 
having placed yourself at the end of one of 
the scats in the pit, where you were greatly 
incommoded by want of room. Having 


suffered this inconvenience for some time, it 
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reigner, struck with this uncommon instance 
of politeness, began, the moment he had re- 
ezived it, to shove and bustle about in a 


a 
i v oncobservtoa wus founded in a cok 
rect knowledge of human nature. All civi- 
lized beings are gratified by these little at- 
tentions and civilities ; and, however back- 
ward we may be to acknowledge it, we are 
unctcifized, inasmuch as we are deficient in 
those practices which afford universal satis- 
faction. 


nent public character. 
was to me by an intimate friend 
of his, at whose house we met; there was 
therefore no intrusion on my part. When I 
had made my bow, I na y expected him, 
as the greatest man, to speak to me. But no: 
he stared, blushed like a young girl, seem- 
ed to make an effort withm himself to call 
wp a word or two; but not succeeding in 
his he stalked away without utter- 
ing a sylabie. This we shyness ; but 
by what cause, or combination of causes, it 
is produced, it is difficult to determine. It 
is not, however, a manner for imitation.” 
s e 

** One man I know, who, if you call on 
him, will probably look —— at you, 
without speaking when you are shewn into 
the room, and then turn his back upon you. 
But he does not mean to express * get out' 
by this. It is his manner ; and he is, in 
other respects, a worthy, excellent man, of 
gentlemanly feelings and principles. 

** But without descending to particular 
instances of conduct, this feature in our 
national character is so obvious as to afford 


English gentlemen meet accidentally as 
strangers in a room, they do not consider 
themselves bound, scarcely even at liberty? 
speak to each other ; and if one happens 
ve less English coldness than the other, 
fears to address his companion, lest 
subject himself t — 
glance, and a mon as his . 
* Sir,’ sni De Joon (who will nót be 
of partiality to foreign manners) 
* this is to be ignorant of the common 
rights of humanity.’ — 
= person going to one e public 
sions in London, to obtain an audiehce of 
agreat man, will be struck with a strong 
exemplification of this unamiable peculi- 
arity. It has happened to me several times 
to attend in one of the waiting rooms on 
these occasions, and on entering the apart- 
ment, I have found, perhaps three or four 
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en assembled for the same ° 
so careful not to intrude od cec DE 
conversation or even notice, that they have 
retired into separate corners of the room, 
and given themselves up to silent medita- 
tion. I have seen the number encrease 
y to twenty or thirty, and th 
room ‘would not a corner 
each, it is whimsical to observe the ingenui- 
ty with which they contrive to divide the 
space amongst them, with the same object 
evidently in view; viz. that of shunning 
all intercourse with their neighbour. One 
will seat himself on a table, and earnestly 
watch the motion of his swinging leg; 
another will tum his back on the rest of 
the party, and amuse himself by looking 
out at the window ; while a third will 

himself directly before the fire, and calli 
in the aid of his coat skirts to exclude his 
companions from a sight of it, will remain 
with his eyes fixed on vacancy till one side 
is well roasted ; and then he will turn the 
other. Many amongst the number doubt- 
less feel as I do on these occasions, and 
wish sincerely to break the solemn gloom 
by friendly intercourse, but are withheld by 
the same cause that often deters me, that is, 
the fear, perhaps frequently groundless, of 
a ; for a man must be indeed far 
in John Bullism who would abeolute- 
take offence at an overture plainly dice 

tated by civility, or a desire to be social.” 

Reserve, which our author treats 
of in a separate chapter, seems to us 
to be rather a different manifestation 
of the same defect. The following re- 
marks, however, are highly worthy of 
attention : 

* That which frequently adds to the re- 
serve of our EROR ulia ii in Lone 
don, is the foolish dread many feel of being 
considered either too poor to give entertain- 
ments, or not of sufficient importance to be 
admitted into the dissipation of high life — 
They pretend therefore to engagements 
which they have not, and return to 
that time uncomfortably at home whi 
might be spent more agreeably with their 
friends, if they could prevail on themselves 
to break the ceremonious ice of fashion, 
and to be social in spite of so many freez- 
ing examples to the contrary. For though 
epicurianism is a vice of the age, and it is 
too much the fashion to talk and think of 
luxurious eating and drinking, doubtless 
every one has some friends who will be 
to visit him for the sake of a social meeting, 
and not merely for the sake of guttling.— 
Or if a man makes up his mind that he 
cannot afford to give dinners of any kind, 
surely it is better for him to tell his friends 
so frankly, and to request to see them at his 
house after he has gone through the cere- 
mony of dining with his aren This, 
you know, is the general style of going on 
in foreign countries, and the introduction of 
the custom in London would be delightful, 
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I know I have felt the want of it keenly, 
and so must every one in my situation.— 
For, as society is constituted at present, 
none but persons of high rank or con- 
nections can find their way into it without 
much labour and difficulty ; and, when one 
has attained it, is it worth the trouble? I 
never heard any one, except now and then 
a very young girl, at her first going out, 
say that the mobbing of a London rout was 
any thing but insipid. If a man's connec- 
tions enable him, as a thing of course, to 
fall into this dull routine, he often follows 
it because there is nothing more rational to 
be had. But how many hundreds of unfor- 
tunate beings there are, who would fain 
think themselves gentlemen, but who are as 
much excluded from this senseless amuse- 
ment, even as the Jew boys who carry or- 
anges about the streets. 

** I have often been amused, by being 
told in thc country, * well, I suppose you 
will be very guy in town.’ Now my gai 
when in London consists in this: I w 
about the town as much as I please during 
the morning, and see all the gay carriages 
and people. I meet such of my friends as 
pn to be out, and after nodding to them 
till i am tired, I return to my solitary home. 
I have then the choice of dining'at a tavern 
or at my lodging ; after which, I may either 

to the play or the opera, or I may sit at 

ome alone if I prefer it. Being acquaint- 
ed with a good many families in London, I 
make a point, not being fond of a solitary 
life, to leave a card at each of their houses. 
Some three or four, perhaps, (who are always 
the same, uncongealed even by the atmos- 
phere of London) write me a cordial note, 
and ask when I can give them the 
of my company. But, for the most 
No notice is taken of my call for "ppl ee 
weeks, at the end of which, perhaps the visit 
is returned ; and, if the person is a near re- 
lation or — he considers one invita- 
tion to meet a family party during my sta 
&s very handsome treatment. If he * 
such motive, he does not invite me to his 
house at all, but expresses a hope, if I 
chance to meet him in the street, that he 
may see more of me next time I come to 
town, and the meeting is adjourned sine die ; 


for » I am then mg to lea 
the country again for an unlimited period." 

The letter on cutting is abundantly 
tranchant. 


** Another most unamiable practice 
which I obeerre to prevail in this coun- 
try more than ever; I am ashamed to call 
it a national peculiarity, and yet I fear it is 
one; is that vulgarly known by the term 
* cutting.’ And unaccountable as it may 
appear, the example of this gothick custom 
ie set by that class, which in foreign coun- 
tries is justly considered the pattern of po- 
liteness and urbanity, though not always, I 
fear, entitled to the same character in this. 
I am not now speaking of the sort of mle 
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which our cold habits of -reserve have esta- 
blished in high life ; of not conceiving our- 
selves bound to know a person again whom 
we may have met a dozen times in society, 
and conversed with each time ; unless we 
happen to have been formally introduced to 
|y unsocil, though, perhaps, in pert to be 
y ial, , in to be 
excused, b oui annabi Miepodten by tae 
citurnity. But the term cutting cannot faire 
ly be ied to this practice. In defining 
it, I say, that to cut a person, is to 
pretend to lose one's memory suddenly, as 
far as it regards the recollection of that 
quiere —— 
ing away, and sneaking by him, 
when we mecum: or ele. if wo can uit 
ter assurance enougb, by stering full in his 
face, without altering a muscle of our own, 
and assuming an expression of unconcern, 
which says, * I never saw you before in all 
my life !' This last is considered the cut de- 
cisive, and it seldom happens, under these 
circumstances, that the acquaintance is ever 
renewed. 

** It is often difficult to surmise from what 
cause this and,similar acts of incivility pro- 
ceed. Sometimes, and not „í 
believe it is caused, when it adopts a less 
decisive tone by modest diffidence, whieh 
retires from observation and fears repulse. 
A state of mind unknown in other countries ; 
because in them the same sort of repulse is 
not experienced, and therefore not looked 
for. But there is no doubt this practice, 
fe ee 
escribed, is occasioned by a haughty vulgar’ 
claim to superiority. —— — 
how charity, extended to its utmost limits, 
can explain it more favourably. Perhaps, 
for example, you are acquainted with a man 
P CTUM AD WA 9 a ve DUE legen 

i a of greater importance, from 
wii sedidental cirtumietente SÈ atakk, Gane 
nection with people of high station, or some 
such cause. Well, you meet this man in a 
quiet corner, where there is no room fes dis- 
play, and you converse together in an easy 
unreserved manner. The following day, 
perhaps, you fall in with the same gentle- 
man again, in a more publick when 
he will either make you a distant bow, 
which marks his claim to superiority, or a- 
void you er. 

** As this is a trick our countrymen are 
not so much in the habit of sporting abroad, 
perhaps from being unaccustomed to it, 

memory will not serve you to recollect 
its prevalence in this country. But I assure 
you, upon my honour, such incidents as the 
above occur here every hour, and are there- 


fore not thought remarkable. 

* If not so frequent would not this be » 

That "tis so frequent ; this is stranger e 
** What instigates to this bratalify (I can- 


not term it humanity) of conduct, is, I ima- 
gine, the absurd cr:ad felt by the person 
guilty of it, lest his dignity shuld be low- 
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ered by his being seen to converse with one 
of * no sert of consequence ;' as fellows 
like you and I are styled by such as these. 
* Now, a slight acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, as pourtrayed in history, is suf- 
ficient to convince us that some such conduct 
as I have above attempted to describe, 
has ever prevailed, morc or less, in the world, 
and we need only turn to the instructive 
pages of Gil Blas to learn, that in other 
countries as well as our own, persons raised 
suddenly from obscurity to an elevated sta- 
tion, are apt to fall into this disgraceful er- 
ror. But what [ contend for is, that with 
us the fault (I might almost call it vice) is 
not confined to those of the above descrip- 
tion. In this rich commercial country, in- 
stances, of course, abound more than else. 
where, of sudden accumulations of fortune, 
and extraordinary changes of situation ; nor 
can we feel much —— at ee a 
corresponding of manners in the per- 
sons thus suddenly exalted. Indeed, a 
is gentilhomme, brought at once 
from the counting-house to the House of 
Lords, or at least to associate with the Mem- 
bers of that House, may naturally be ex- 
to fall into some absurdities ; and 
though the metamorphosis is not so instan- 
taneous, it is nearly as complete with respect 
to his wife and daughters, as that of Nell 
in the Farce; therefore, any vagaries they 
give into are easily excused by people of 
candour. But J must own, it has ever been 
matter of astonishment to me, that men 
born to high rank, and accustomed from 
their cradles to the sound of titles, and to 
the adventitious circumstances of wealth and 
station, should so far deviate from the dig- 
nified conduct they are obviéusly called on 
to exercise, and should lend the authority of 
their example to a practice alike hateful in 
itself, and prejudicial to the society of their 
own country.” 
The ** Superciliousness of high life" 
is discussed in a manner equally ra- 
tional and more fully. But we have 
room for no more than the following 
s air and tone of insolent superiori 
too commonly assumed by persons of mr 
and fashion in this country is very offensive, 
and, at the same time, very surprising. In fo- 
reign countries, it is always considered the 
mark of a * nouveau riche ;’ but here, I 
think, it is not unfrequently observable in the 
manners of persons of the oldest and most 
respectable families. In short, I am inclined 
to consider it one of the most striking cha- 
tacteristicks by which to distinguish high 


rank and station in this country. 
** When evinced in a pit Sa re- 
serve, the supercili of high life is very 


reprehensible ; but by far the worst charac- 
ter it assumes is that of affected condescen- 
sion. I recollect a fine lady once, whom I 
hed not seen for some time before, asking 
me, by way of great civility, how I had lett 
my friends in Ireland.-—] had never been in 
Ireland in my life 


** Any species of manner that says as 
plainly as words can utter it, * I am greatly 
superior to you,’ must be distressing to the 

rson addressed, and therefore cannot be 
desirable As Sir Thomas Browne em 
tically observes, * Think not that mankind 
liveth but for a few, and that the rest are 
born but to serve those ambitions, which 
make but flies of men, and wildernesses of 
whole nations.’ 

* To exemplify the sort of insolence I 
have condemned above, I will mention an 
anecdote or two.—4 friend of mine, by birth 
and education a gentleman, and of prepes- 
sessing and extremely civil manners, hap- 
pened to be crossing over with his horses 
from Calais to Dover, and finding the mas- 
ter of the packet inclined :o impose om him, 
he went up to an English gentleman whom 
he saw standing on the quay, and who, he 
understood, was. going on board the same 
vessel, and suggested to him, that they 
should make a joint arrangement in order 
to avoid being cheated. The gentleman, 
who proved afterwards to be a man of rank, 
replied with the utmost haughtiness, * I do 
not chuse any body, Sir, to interfere with 
my arrangements.” 

** Another friend of mine recently return- 
ed from a long residence in a foreign coun- 
try, took up his abode in London at one of 
the most fashionable hotels. Going into the 
coffee-room one evening in cold weather, 
and observing a large table placed before the 
fire, and a solitary individual seated at one 
end of it, he forgot the coldnessof English eti- 
quette for the moment, and placing a candle 
at the other end of the table, as he had been 
accustumed to do abroad, sat down to read 
the newspaper. His companion, exasperat- 
ed at so much disrespect, but not deigning 
to address him, called out immediately, in 
the insolent tone of a man of fashion, ‘ Wait- 
er! take away that candle.’ My friend quiet- 
ly told him his mind, gave him his name, 
and left the room. The aggressor, after a 
little reflection, very properly apologized for 
his conduct. 

** [t may be remarked, that an incident 
of this kind would not have occurred in a 
foreign country, because, sitting down in a 


.publick room, at the same table with a 


stranger, is à custom that prevails generally 
on.the continent. But the complaint, in 
this case, concerns the harshness of manner 
adopted to correct a venial offence ; if it can 
be called an offence at all; nor do I believe 
a less fashionable man would bave paid any 
attention to the circumstance. 

** I remember, too, once when I was re- 
turning from France, on stopping to change 
horses at a small place near the coast, I was 
taking some refreshment at the inn, when 
two English travellers, of the higher class, 
stopped at the house for the same purpose. 
Seeing they were fresh from England, I na- 
turally'observed their conduct. On being 
shewn into the public room in which I was, 
they strutted in with their hats on, stared 
at me, and walked out agsin, calling in a 
pereniptory tone for some cold meat. The 
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landlady placed it for them at the further 
end of my table, which was so long that we 
should have been separated by a distance of 
several feet. But I foresaw that this ar- 
rangement would not do, and therefore 
watched their return with some degree of 
curiosity. Accordingly, when they return- 
ed from inspecting their carriage, they were 
greatly ded at finding the refresh- 
ment they had ordered placed on my table, 
and immediately called to the waiter with a 
look of horrour, to remove it toa distant 
corner of the room. 
pg period of publick eventa, and, as I 
in i ick events, and, as Í wore 
a ll org they might naturally conclude I 
was an English officer, and might have wish- 
ed to gratify their curiosity, by asking me 
— concerning the state of affairs in 

e interiour. Any being but an a age 
man would have acted differently under si- 
milar circumstance. Had I observed any 
thing like difidence in their manner, I 
should have assured them, that their sitting 
at the same table, would be rather agree- 
able than troublesome to me ;—but I was 
convinced, by their style, that any overture 
on my part would be deemed an intrusion ; 
and as they er me no fair opportunity of 
addressing them, I left them to entertain 
each other in their corner.” 

** [t is mortifying to confess it, but really 
the kind of contempt evinced by a man of 
distinction or fashion (for there is too much 
resemblance in their unfavourable peculia- 
rities) towards the other — of society, 
approaches in no very distant degree to the 
hatred of the different castes in India to- 
wards each other. In general, a man of fa- 
shion, however, is conscious only of two 
castes; his own, consisting of a few hundreds; 
and the people, amounting to several mil- 
lions. For, in his estimation, every man, 
however * dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue ;' however distinguished for talent or 
estimable qualities, is counted as dross, as 
nothing, unless he ha to have been ini- 
tiated in the senseless mysteries of fashion- 
able absurdity. 

** [ recollect being struck with the remark 
of a great wit, who was hi a man of 
high family and large fortune, and therefore 
as much in the society of the great world as 
he chose to be 

ing of men of fashion, * will not con- 
escend to to a man, unless he hap- 
to dine at the same cook-shop!' Allud- 

ing to the contempt with which a member 
of the club most in vogue speaks of those a 
step or two lower in fashionable estimation. 
This illiberal, excluding system, | trust, in- 
fluences, in its full extent, only the rigid 
votaries of fashion, who are so immersed in 
worldly pursuits as to become quite callous 
to the feelings of their neighbours. Though 
I regret to say, that something of the same 
spirit pervades all classes of gentry in this 
country. Few persons are so absurd as to 
adopt a prejudice against a man, because his 
coat is not made by Mr =, or his panta- 


ed at a very interest- 
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loons by Mr ——.° But if they will con. 


- sider the matter fairly, many will find, that 


their dislikes are frequently occasioned by 
causes nearly as trifling, and which have 
fashion for their basis. Indeed, it appears 
— os in spite of our — € to 
independence, there is no in Eu 
udi thorough slaves to fashion and pro: 
dent as ourselves. A native of a forei 
country may act as he pleases (provided he 
act with decorum) and not subject himself 
to observation. If heis poor, he may live 
in & poor lodging, in & poor street ; if he 
has no carriage of his own, he may o into 
& hackney coach, and take his wife and 
daughters with him ; which few men in this 
country, above the middling class, dare do. 
When prejudices such as these are adverted 
to, we satisfy ourselves by observing. that 
in different nations there must be different 
customs. It is not the custom here, for 
ladies to go about in dirty hackney coaches, 
nor for a gentleman to hide his head in a 
miserable shabby place. As far as clcanli- 
ness interferes, I am ready to allow the con- 
sideration to have its due weight. But let 
a hackney coach be produced, perfectly new 
and clean, and 1 doubt whether the difficul- 
ty, in many instances, would be removed. 
It is the dread of being seen in an inferiour 
situation, that chiefly influences the conduct 
on these occasions.— Now, surely foreigners, 
who are in a great measure free from these 
prejudices, enjoy life more thoroughly in 
consequence ; while they act much more ra- 
tionally than poor gentlemen in this country, 
who are constantly striving to rival the rich 
in all expenses that come at all within their 
means. This spirit is now carried so far 
amongst us, that young men of scarcely any 
fortune, flock to taverns of the most expen- 
sive kind ; and an ensign in the army is not 
satisfied, unless he pays the same prices for 
his clothes as a prince of the blood ! 

* However, let those that chuse it, per- 
severe in a of life to which custom 
has habituated them ; but do not let them 
carry their prejudices so far as to despise 
foreigners, and those among our own coun- 
trymen who have courage to act more wisely. 
It is really very vulgar to be proud of riches, 
when we do them ; but the height 
of folly to pretend to them when we possess 
them not.’ 


There would be much impudence 
in our hazarding any additional re- 
marks of our own on these heads.— 
We leave our English neighbours to 
profit as they chose by the hints of 
their firm but gentle castigator. 





* I forbear mentioning the names, for 
fear of betraying my own ignorance-—AU- 
THOR'S NOTE. 

We ourselves patronize Stulze for our 
coate, and Christie for the nether integu- 
ments.—_-REVIEWER'S NOTE 
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HORAE NICOTIANA. 
No I. 


Tosg who are fond of observing the 
changes that take place in the man- 
ners and customs of nations, the sort 
of Periplus of the globe which particu- 
lar ions are at all times making, 
must of course be familier with the 
travels of Paul Hentzner, a German 
Eyuditus, who visited this island in 
the reign of Elizabeth. A transla- 
tion of his book was published by 
Horace Walpole, at Strawberry hill ; 
but as we have no y LM UE 
possession, we must be ex if we 
quote from the original a short pas- 
ssge which strikes us, and will strike 
our readers, as containing as lively an 
instance of the mutability of modes 
as could well be wished for. This 
Bohemian travelling tutor stares at 
nothing so much in England as the 
fashion (misabile dictu!) of smoking 
tobacco. At that period it seems it 
was tbe custom for all '* your gal- 
lants” to take their pipes with them 
when they went to the play—and, by 
the bye, the puffing of so many lusty 
must undoubtedly have 
been very serviceable to the manager 
in producing a seemly degree of ne- 
— ares w to be re- 
presented on the s t is amusi 
enough to obere Uis peins which 
our German takes to give his own 
countrymen some faint idea of an 
utensil which is now so familiar to 
them as the tobacco pipe—-'! Utun- 
tur," says he, “ in hisce spectaculis, 
sicut et alibi ubicumque locorum sint 
Angli, herbà nicotiand quam Ameri- 
cane idiomati fobaca nuncupant ( Pae- 
fum alii dicunt) hoc modo frequen- 
tissimé. Fistule in hunc finem ex 
illà facte, orificio posteriori, dic- 
tam herbam, probe exsiccatam ita ut 
in pulverem facile ridigi possit, im- 
mittnnt, et igni admoto accendunt, 
unde fumus ab anteriori parte ore 


attrahitur, qui per nares rursum tan- 
quam per infurnibulum exit, et phleg- 


ma et capitisd efluxiones magná copia 
secum educit." In order to complete 
his picture of spectacular luxury, he 
adds, ** circumferuntur insuper in 
hisce theatris varii fructus v , ut 
poma, pyra, nuces, et pro ratione tem- 
poris, etiam vinum et cerevisia.” Were 
nothing but the comfort of the indi- 


vidual spectator to be considered, we 
must own that we should very much 
approve of seeing this old fashion re- 
vived ; and hesitate not to say, that 
even the pleasure we experienced in 
seeing our friend Mackay enact 
his inimitable ** Glasgow body" would 
have been still more exquisite, could 
he have been permitted to sit duri 
the whole of his performance wi 
the bowl of our Meerschaum in the 
one hand, and a jug of “ Giles’ masa 
terpiece" in the other. 

The general contempt into which 
tobacco fallen is viewed by us, in 
Te of.our own private affection for 
heal di with : sufficiently — 

i egree of composure, chiefiy, 
perhaps, because we rear the * 
me of its revival as neither a very 

ubtful nor a very distant one. The 
present rage for travelling which leads 
so many hundreds of our young gen- 
tlemen on a dance from the Zuyder- 
zee to the Hadriatic, sends back to us 
every returning year a host of prose 
lytes to the use of the tube—-who, 
not contented with a secret and furtive 
ind ce in the worship of their 
new idol, make it a point, in whatever 
company of good fellows they chance 
to find themselves, to celebrate, with 
all the ardent enthusiasm their naa 
tures enable them to display, the 


** Innocuos calices, et amicam Vatibus her- 


Vimque datam folio, et lacti miracula fumi.” 


It is chiefly for the further encou- 
ragement and, stimulation of these 
zealous individuals that we have re- 
solved to commence the present series 
of very learned and instructive dia- 
tribes, wherein above all things it 
shall be our main and most impor- 
tant endeavour to shew in what dig- 
nity and estimation our neglected root 
hath in former times been held by the 
rime wits, poets, and philosophers, 
th of this and other christian na- 
tions. So encouraged and so stimu- 
lated, let them gird themselves as it 
were anew unto their labour, and re- 
member, with a higher enthusiasm, 
the words of their appointed motto, 


** Non ex fumo lucem, sed ex lucc dara 
fumum." 
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Nor, on mature consideration of 
the vast chaos of materials whetefrom 
this our lar creation is to be form- 
ed, have we been able to think of any 
more fitting or auspicious commence- 
ment, than a brief account of the 
most elaborate and comprehensive 
Bp. to which the Nicotian phantasy 

ath as yet given birth—we mean 
the Aymnus tabaci, in two books, of 
the illustrious Dutch bard Raphael 
Thorius, master of arts. 

This great work is composed in imi- 
tation of that of Lucretius “ de rerum 
naturá,” and is indeed entitled, in ad- 
dition to what we have already said— 
** de Pato seu tobaco.” The style of 
versification, however, which Thorius 
has adopted is more rich, in general, 
than that of the Roman—not indeed 
that a vary ds ever — — 
more splendid passages of bis prede- 
cessor, but that throughout he seems 
to be more studious of maintaining an 
elevated and etherial spirit in his dic- 
tion. Nothing can be finer than the 
commencement, in which he invokes 
(Pieridum loco) a certeig celebrated 
smoking knight of Amsterdam, by 
name Paddeus, or Van Paddy. 

** Innocuous calices, ct amicam vatibus 
herbem, 

Vimque datam folio, et læti miracala fumi 

Aggredior. Tu qui censu decoratus Equestri 

Virtutem titulis, titulos virtutibus ornas, 

Antiquum et Phebi nato promittis hon- 


orem, 

Tu Paddæe fave: nec enim præstantior alter 

Morbifuge varias vires agnoscere plante, 

Inque tubo genitas haurire et reddere nubes. 

Da puer accensum selecto fictile Peto, 

Vt Phebum ore bibam: quis enim sine 
sumine Pati i 

Digna canat Peto, et tantis se comparet 
ausis ? 


* 

The poet next proceeds to the Mousse 
of his subject, the legend of Tobacco. 
Bacchus, it seems, in his pr of 
triumphant warfare through the 
Mahratta country, was, on one occa- 
sion, reduced to great distress by a 
scarcity of wine. Without this nei- 
ther he, nor Silenus, nor the Satyrs, 
nor the Bacchantes could, with the 
least vigour or comfort, pursue the 
tenor of their march. An old grena- 
dier Satyr, who had served many cam- 
paigns in the woods of that quarter, 
recommends tobacco as a substitute, 
but he appears to have been very little 
qualified for the office he had under- 
taken, for both he and his companions 
begin with eating the leaf. e cone 
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sequences are depicted by the Dutch 

Lucretius in these affecting lines. 

* Nec mora: quis patulis lateat sub frond- 
ibus error, 

Eventus docuit: totis (mirabile) castris 

Evomitur, caditurque velut cum gurgite 


Ingruit admissi miranda potentia Bacchi ; 
Volvitur in tellus, celumque videtur 
Nubibus adductis surgenti occurrere terre : 
Tum sopor obrepit somnique invicta cupido 
Germanam dubia presagit imagine mortem ; 
Capripedes mediis diffusos stertere arenis . 
Cernere crat, disiecta solo deffessa furentum 
Membra Mimallonidum devota jacere se- 
pulcro." 

Silenus, who acts in this poem the 
place of Nestor in the Iliad, at once 
comprehends the nature of the blun- 
der which had been committed, and 
he delivers the result of his reflections 
as follows: 


** Sed rationis opus; superum nec munera 
ceco 


Contemeranda usu. si quid sapit ista se- 
nectus, 

Viribuseximiis permistum in stirpe venenum 
Delitet : in ventrem virides ne mittite succos, 
Mandite,nec folia ingestis confusa salivis : 
Virus inest crudis: aestivo Sole recocta 
Credibile est tutos preberehalatibushaustus; 
Nec ventri, at cerebro, (si tecta evolvere fas 


est) 

Pabula grata reor, subtilibus eruta fumis. 

Quare agite, 6 juvenes, tam digni muneris 
aptos ' 

Ingenio, et rapidis exturdite mentibus 
usus. 


Dux ego vester ero; quid mens dictaverit, 
omnes 


Accipite ; arentes prolixa uredine frondes 
Comminui manibus jubeo, cannaque reponi 
Protinus educto radiis solaribus igne Ó 
Contingi, et positis adversa parte labellis 
Exsucti calidas nubes adducere fumi, 


Ocyus ut possint cerebri adere flexus, 
Vinosisque leves icto athas auras.” 


Still, however, the spirit of blunder- 
ing continues. The Satyrs procure 
pipes as he directs, and they cut their 
tobacco into shag, for the purpose of 
filling the bowls, but it never occurs 
to them to light the pipes, and they 
continue, for some time, to occupy 
themselves in the very unpleasant 
work of sucking the more minute 
shreds of the Oroonoko through the 
narrow thoroughfare of their tubes. 


‘© Pars tubulos arsuro pulvere com 
Pars stricto ore trahit (risumque bus 
affert) 


Pulvereum flumen, tussesque inducit in- 


iquas. 
Ipse pater fremitus vana et conamina risit." 
T 
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Silenus, however, is at hand with a 
burning glass, and he has ere long the 
satisfaction to see the whole of his 
camp filled with genuine emokers. 
as er Cereri primo, tum Massica 


t, 
Viteaque admistis alternant pocula fumis, 
Cuncta fremunt fumo, cantu, rmaistisque 


chorwis, 
Donec dulcem oculis fudit nox alta sop- 
‘orem.” i 


Next morning they are disturbed 


by an assault of the enemy. Thorius 
does not tell very exactly who they 
were, or in what force they came, but 
Silenus no sooner sees them coming 
down the hill, than he issues a gene- 
ral order for every man to light bis 


ipe, and so armed, he very boldly. 
"uad them beyond the lines, and ad- 
The horror 


vances to meet the foe. 

which was felt by the Mexicans, the 
first time they saw Cortes and Pizarro 
on horseback, to have been in- 
ferior to what enemies of Bacchus 
on this occasion experienced. The 
narrative is in very splendid style. 

* Area stra manu quatiunt, et tym. 

pana pulsant, 

Vino gcuunt iras resides, haustoque Tobace 
Exdodant lethi faciem, suaque agmina cir- 


cum 
Nube tegunt atra : spirantes naribus ignem 
Procedunt: medio glomeratur in squore 


nimbus 
Igne micans, tonitruque fero, fumoque stu» 
pendus. 
Ostento attonitos subitus pavoroccupat Indos, 
homines sed furva rati de faucibus Orci 
umina, consternati animo certamen ini- 


quum | 
` Detrectant, trucibusque timent confligere 
Pars fugit, et positis qusrunt velocius 


armis 
Quam dare victoris mallet clementia, vitam ; 
Pars orat veniam, parere et jussa modestis - 
Imperiis patiente jugum cervice capessit ; 
... After they discover the cause o 
their alarm, they feel considergbly 
ashamed of themselves; but the mild 
and benignant conduçt of their cone 
uerors soon effectually reconciles 
to their fate. Victors and van- 
quished sit down together in amit 
and by way of putting the last tou 
to the — of the — the 
poet represents them as exchangi 
Pipes with each other-—a truly Bate. 
vian token of affection. 
Bed erroris, stulta et formidine tactos 
Extimuiase piget vani ina fumi ; 
ibertate c serva ; solatur at illos 
h beri condita lepore potestas, 
VoL V, 
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. Et simul alternis fumum 
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Et victoris amore simili discrimine vietos - 
Vietoresque videt bellis utrinque remissis 
Una dies miscere epulas, Bacchumque ciere, 
cicutis ; 
Mirantur bons nats domi, nec nota quer- 
untur, 
Et nebulas animi jucundis nubibus arcent.” 
After tbe historical part of the gub- 
ject has been zhus felicitously brought 
to its close, the poet n to take a 
philosophical view of the component, 
parts of the herb, and to speculate, 
in a highly dignified manner, on the 
rutiougle or rather the medicale of its 
effects. He sets put with the follow- 
ing fine apostrophe, jn which it iş; 
easy to see, that he derives his infor- 
mation from experience. 
**: Planta beata! dosus terrarum, munus 
Olympi! . 
Non tantum agricolis duro laseata labore 
Membra levas, minuis victus absentis amo- 


rem, 
Fundis et abaque cibo sparsas in corpora 


virgs — 
Sed radium sp imenque Dci sapientibus ipsis 
Ingenium illustras, si quando aut multa, 


tenebras 
Colligit ingluvies cerebro, aut molimine. 
longo 


ias hiat, rerum neque concipit um. 


Conceptas ve t vel ceca oblivia regnant ; 
Ut setie irrepsit iando iak india fi, 
Aufugiunt nubes atre, curæque tenaces. ` 
Vis micat inventrix, dempto velut obice veli 
Tota oculis animi patét ampli machina 
mundi, | 
JEterng species Nature ex ordine nexæ 
Sucoedunt, a redeuntque suis simulacra fis 
guris.” 

He then introduces, with much pros 
priety, a description of the hesitation 
and embarrassment felt by some young 
**. black barrow-tram" of the Dutch 
Kerk, and of the delightful effects of 


.& few whiffs of the pipe taken in 


that disagreeable predicament. This, 
it is obvious, must have ‘been some 
severe personal allusion in the days of 
Thorius; but alas! Preacher and pipe 
are alike forgotten in ours. : 
sO ies visus magns spectante coron 
Orator populi cypidas dicturus ad aures 
Contremuisse meju, docti germonis acervos 
Confudisee locis, lingua et siluisse rigenti, 
Quum memor ex tantis opibus sopita tas 
Nil daret in vocem, sed res et verba negaret, 
Si modo vel micam generosa è stirpe vorasset 
Fumanti tubulo, ensi 


In the second book, our poet treats 


, at great length of ao grave. question 


5Q 


— wliat sort of persons ought to smoke 
tobacco—fat or lean, sanguine or a- 
dust, &c. &c. and he determines, ap- 
parently with much propriety, that 
those ies m. — pr pls 
spare ought to be the most diligent 
consumers of a commodity which has 
sd strong a tendency to exhaust the 
salivatory organs. 
sense and good — 
cides, that nobody s 


merely because pipes are introduced—" 


as it would appear a very common 


manifestation of the mauvatse honte of Or 


young inexperienced Dutchmen. 

** Sunt qui fumum ideo, ut potent tuntum- 
: modo, potant, 

Urbanos inter ne non habeantur amoni, 


Prosit ne an noceat sibi ais deque ferentes: - 
Rusticus rien ux pudor; nam vel ju- 
vel — 


ustus, 
Vel lædit. te ipsum noscas, et idonea fumo 
Corpora, ne sero tandem tua damna queraris.” 
The following hints ought not to 
be lost upon the frequenters of Ben 
Waters, and with them we conclude 
our extracts from this illustrious 


+ Si cui grande caput prostanti fronte rotun- 
um, 

Lati humeri x 
— pectus patulum torosaque 


Sub cute obesa caro, pituitaque multa palato, 
Is bbe rene et repetito indulgeat 


ustu, 
Si libet, et justos sumendi respicit usus : 
Parcius attingant graciles, quibus ardua cer- 


vix, 
Frons angusta, caput minimum, præcordia 


pressa, 

Excarnesque gens, et pauca mucagine nares. 
Ollis spirituum ut brevis est annona cerebro, 
Obruitur facile conferti aspergine fumi, 
Haud secus ac nebula hyberni caligine solis, 
Compositi validis biberint si largius equo. 
— —— torpor, deffessa quietem 
rm petunt, nervis velut ex ætate solutis. 

ane tremunt, altaque obeunt in luce sop- 

orem. i 

Quod si preterea roseus color infici ora, 
Et subeunt tusses, et densus anhelitus, illum 
Rjurare tubos jubeo, carosque sodales, - 
Ne redimat nocuos vitæ discrimine lusus. 

‘Never having seen Mr Charles 
Lamb, we cannot decide whether the 
dereliction of tobacco, which he found 
absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion of his health, does or does not 
tonfirm these remarks of Raphael. 
From what we have heard, however, 
we do suspect that Mr Lamb cannot 
by any means cleim to be one of those 
b with the A 


** Lati humeri, , totoque 
lad aant tse potas txt 
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We shall quote his adièu to the 
too delightful herb, not — 
so of our paper as of our pipe, the last 
will be the sweetest:— — - 





A Farewell to Tobacco. 


s May the Babylonish curse 

Strait confound my stammering verse, 
If I can a passage see. 

In this word —— 

Or a fit expression fin 


a language to m: 
(Still the phrase is wide or acant) 
To take leave of thee, GREAT PLANT! 
Or in any terms relate 
Half my love, or half my hate: 
For I hate, yet love, thee so, 
That, whichever thing I shew, 
plain truth will seem to be 


** Sooty retainer to the vine, 
Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine ; 


'Gainst women : thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in tlie female way, 

While thou suck'et the lab — 
Faster than kisses or than d 

** Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 
Shoots at rovers, shooting at us; 
While each man, thro' thy height'ning 


steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 
And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 
A Sicilian fruitfulness. 
** Thou through such a mist doth shew us, 
That our best friends do not know us, 
And, for those allowed features, 
Due to reasonable creatures, — 
Liken’st us to Chimeras, 
Monsters that, who see us, fear us ; 
Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 
Or, who first lov'd a cloud, Ixion. 


** Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 
That but by reflex can’st she 
— 

As : 

Aped the true Hebrew miracle? 
Some few vapours thou may'st raise, 
The weak brain may serve to amaze, 
But to the reins and nobler heart ' 
Can'st nor life nor heat impart. 


Brother of Bacchus, later born, 
The old world was sure forlorn, 





- Would do any 
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grieve thee, 
plants, that I must) leave thee. 
For th vade esas an. 
but di 
And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy prai 
But, as she, who once been 
A cs M aque 


$ 
physician, 
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Blucher. We shall also insert “ An 
E inscribed to Miss Foreman, by 
Wi Wastle, Esq." and “ Lines 
written on seeing a spark fall from 
n Hogg's pipe, by R. P. Gillies, 
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CATHOLIC LEGENDS. 


Ma WAXLAM, in his late History of 
the Middle Ages, —— to the 
diffusion of legen 3 opra jall 
.Ahose relating to the Virgin, whieh 
he says “ it 1s difficult to conceive the 
stupid absurdity and thedisgusting pro- 
faneness ;” subjoins, in a note, two or 
three specimens from the Fabliaux, pub- 
lished by Le Grand d'Aussy ; and adds, 
** these tales, it may be said, were the 
productions of ignorant men, and cir- 
culated among the populace. Certainly 
they would have excited contempt and 
indignatiqn in the more enlightened 
elergy. Vol. II. p. 447, note. But 
whether the Fabliaux of the thirteenth 
eentury are at all more absurd or pro- 
fane than the impudent invocations 
which have passed current among the 
people from the hands of the clergy in 
Fatholic countries, through all ages, 
may. admit of much question. A re- 
— book, eontainisg a voluminous 
collection. of these 1 , under va- 
rious heads, and entitled ** Prato fiorito 
di varii essempi," is now before me, 


translation, and give no more than the 
general heads or titles of the remainder. 

Cuar. VIII- Of the vice of 
usury—how severely it is chastised by 
God, in them who practise it, con- 

to his divine law." 

It is a thing manifest, that the put- 
ting out usury is not only prohibited 
and forbidden by the divine law, but 
also by the imperial laws, and by all 
principles of justice. .For which rea- 
son, the most just God hath given us 
most terrible and tremendous signs 
of the severest punishments against 
usurers, as by many fearful examples, 
which we’ shall here commemorate, 
may be made evident. And, although 
it ordinarily permitted by princes 
and by tepublics, that a man may re- 
ceive one only in a hundred ; that con- 
cession and permission, nevertheless, 
is not according to the laws, but ex- 
pressly against every just law, and 
against conscience and charity. Where- 
fore princes permit these usuries to 
their people, not as an act of justice, 


— — — — BE — — 


which may be seen as a tolerable spe- 

. eimen of a multitude of works devot- 
. ed to similar It was pub- 
- ished at Como, * con licenza de su- 
iori," in 1608; and to'those who 


but on account of the necessity of the 
poor, in order to put an end to the in- 
satiable TNNT and unbridled svarite 
of the rich men and: misers of this 
world; who being without sweet cha- 
- derive any gratification from contem- rity, and continually burning with de- 
. plating the various modes in which the sire of gain, fain would extract out of 
. follies of mankind have, from time to every crown which they lend, a hun- 
. time displayed themselves, and who dred, and would not willingly bestow 
are not well read in that deseriptiorrof upon a man one morsel, without 
: lore which is here unfolded te them, areturn for it. And, therefore, princes, 
it may-be notunamusing, nor altogether in order. to put an end to their. avarite - 
. uninstructive, to display a few of the and cruelty, grant them -Hcense to de- 
flowers that are to be found together in mand, so as it be only one in ev 
, this field of variegated allurement. hundred ;' as if they said, ** Inasmu 
. lwill take, for the first of the classes — who are a miser, and one of the 
from which I purpose to draw my in- rieb ones of the earth, will not lend 
stances, the sth chapter of the first your money for the sake of charity, as 
. book, entitled ** Del’ Usura.” Perhaps God wills and commands that you 
the: fearful examples of the punish- 


should do; therefore, we ordain that 
: ment of that crime here afforded, ma 


you shall not receive, by this accursed 


Bs some members d — 

egialature to pause before 'give 
their sanction to the sweeping ndem- 
nity to usurers, intended by —— 
Onslow's bill. 'The governor di- 
rectors of the Bank of England might 
also do well to consider them, together 
with the admirable train of reasoning 
and reflection by which they are pre- 
ceded. Moreover, for brevity’s sake, 
I shall select only two or three for 


usury, more than 
Howbeit, accerding to the laws aud 
ordinances of God, these persons ought 
not to take even a single farthing ; ac- 
cording to what all doctors and canon- 
ists affirm, saying, it is impossible that 
those who are given to usury, against 
the divine law, can ever be saved, if 
they de not restore all that they have 
taken in usury, and every such unjust 
gain ; nor, how many jubilees soever 


89 much per cent.” 
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they may célebtate, or fasts observe, or 
alms give, will they ever be able to 
liberate themselves the sentence 
of eternal damnation, without com- 
plete restitution of all such cursed 
gains, when they are able to make it. 
And here, indeed, we may discover the 
great blindness of those whe are co- 
vetous, and rich in worldly possessions, 
in that they will mot see nor under- 
stand the imminent they are 
in, er the manifest peril of an everlast- 
ing death. But let us come to exam- 
pies, by which will more plainly be 
seen the truth of such, the damnable 
and horrible condition of avaricious 
men, and dealers in accursed and ex- 
communicated usuries. 


ExaxPLz L—Of the Miserable Death 
of an Usurer. 


We read, in the Leber Apum, how, 
in the realm of Franee, there was once 
an usurer, so cruel and pitiless, that 
he poor widows and orphans, 
and without remorse, in the ob- 
taining his cursed usury ; nor had he 
any — for the most — 
poverty, or the greatest necessities, 
many miserable tathers of families who 
were burthened with children. Now 
this cruel and unjust usurer, in order 
to cloak his so great wickedness and 
impiety, dissembled so as externally to 
appear the very best sort of man in the 
world. He frequently visited religious 

recommending bimself to their 
prayers, with feigued tears, and some- 
times sending alms ; and, more 
than once, being charitably admonish- 
ed by sueh as were acquainted with 
him, to leave off his usurious prac- 
tices, and exhorted to have compassion 
on the poor, he took little account of 
what was said to him, and went on hís 
way, excusing himself with fair and 


but persevering all gold 


losing speec 
e while in his former conduct, until 
that, at the last, the tremendous hand 
of God fell upon him. Forasmuch as 
he was at first assailed with a sudden 
grievous sickness, which, in short space, 
brought him to the end of his mis- 
life. And, whilst the miserable 
— was in the — anguish 
is approaching death, there appear- 
ed in his chamber two very great and 
very black dogs, who, with vast vehe- 
mence and fury, jumped upon the bed 
of the dying man, and, howling with 
rage, watched for the moment when 
they might devour that wretched soul ; 
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and they thrust forth their devilish 
tongues to the mouth of the sick man ; 
who, in like manner, through his an- 


guish, ing out his own ten 
more than a palm's length, it was in- 
‘stantly seised upon by these infernal 


dogs, and torn out by the roots, and, 


together with his miserable soul, ear- 


ried away to hell ; and his dead body 
was cast to the beusts, as was justly 
deserved. : 

Ezample I1. is of an usurer, wha 
had caused his image, in marble, to be 
placed over the cathedral church, re- 
hig him with a bag of money in 
is hands. It happened, after the 
death of the usurer, that a brother 
usurer goimg to church one morning, 
this marble statue fell on his head and 
crashed him 


Ezample III.—How ‘a ehest of 
money being deposited im a certain 
monastry, by the heirs of a deceased 
usurer, for safe eustody, pending a 
Jaw suit, the devil was seen one morn- 
ing to sit astride upon it; who, being 
interrogated by a us monk as 
to the nature of his claim, replied, 
** The treasure is mime. I acquired it 
in fair traffic, with the soul of its owner 
into the bergain.” The holy brother- 
hood instantly required the heirs of 
the usurer to take back their deposite ; 
but it does not. appear how they dis- 

of the devil's equitable lien. 

Example IV. is of an usurer who 
directed his money to be buried with 
him ; and how certain honest gentle- 
men coming by night to rob the grave, 
saw that possession had already been 
taken by two devils, who were amus- 
ing themselves by thrusting the loved 
wages of his indignity, pe by piece, 
red hot, into his bowels, ene 
with much seorn, ** Ho! ho! friend, 
now you shall have enough of that 
which you have so anxiously 
sought and so hardly procured.” We 
are not told, however, if this adventure 
eured them of robbing church-yards. 

Ezample V. is of a lady usurer, who, 
on the point of death, saw an infinite 
number of devils in the forms of curs 
aad ravens. 

Example VI.—How an usurer, on 
the point of death, gave it in eharge 
to his wife to have a care for the good 
of his soul ; and how she married a 
nee husband, and made & mock of 

m. 

Vincentius, the — relates, in 
his Moral Lookirig-glase, how there was 


once et Constantinople an usurer, who, 
arriving at the point.of death, and be- 
i erted to d rin pri ee settle 
the concerns i making 
restitution of what he had unjustly ao- 


‘woman began to 
tion on one of good favour and hand- 
some presence, who had been the sworn 
enemy of her deceased husband ; 
with promises of a handsome endow- 
fallen to her, persuaded him to take 
en to her, im to 

her for his wife, & thing which he 
readily consented to, as knowing that 
he should enter into the n of 
so great riches. At the which, a cer- 
tain matron (her neighbour) — 
marvellously troubled and scandalized, 
seeing that this ungrateful woman had 
so soon forgotten her deceased husband, 
who had left her such an ample suc- 
cession, one day said to her, ** What 
a ty business this ie! Are you not 
ed to have done this? Your 
husband is still warm, as one may say, 
in his grave, and you are giving your- 
self a new one.” At which words, the 
woman being much offended, 

isdai n and in a scoffing manner, 
replied, ** Oh, my lady—in good sooth, 
if you think that my husband is yet 
warm, I beseech to blow upon 
' him to cool him.” Now, these were 
the almsgivings and the orisons which 
this deor faithful wife bestowed 
for the good of the soul of her deceas- 
ed husband. Therefbre are they truly 
foolish, who, not providing, while they 
yet live, for the salvations of their own 
souls, promise themselves, and put 
their trust in the promise, that others 
will take that care of them after they 


are dead. 
It is to be hoped, that the bare titles 
of the remaining examples, in this 
of usurers, will prove sufficient 
to deter sinners from the commissioh 
ef this damnable crime of “ teaching 
money to procreate,” and substitute 
the more effectual terrors of hell in 
the room of the weak and impotent 
sanction of legislative enactments, 
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which it is the object of our present 
political reformers to do away. 

| Mi gn dederis » inis 
to give e practice of usury, 

hos he would not, and so died, and. 
was damned. 

VITI.—How an usurer, upon receiv- 
ing the sacrement, said to the priest, 
** I value this handsome cup more than 
all that is within it," and i T 

ped down dead, and was damned. 
—How a usurer was buried in a 
chureh, in a marble sepulchre ; and 
how the next morning, both the se- 
pulchre and its stinking contents, were 
found in a field far distant. 

X.—How a priest, refusing to inter 
the body of a usurer in consecra 
ground, made a composition with the 
relations of the deceased that they 
should place the usurer's body on the 
back of his horse, and, wherever the 
horse should it, there it should 
be interred. And how the relations, 
notwithstanding that, egainst the spirit 
and reasoning of the eovenant, they 
endeavoured to drive the horse, by 
blows, towards the church, could not 
succeed in making the animal move an 
inch forward in that direction, until, 
being tired, rey suffered it to go its 
own way, which led to the foot of the 
gallows, and there the usurer was in- 
terred at last. 

XI.—Of another usurer, who, be- 
ing buried in a church, could not rest, 
but got out of his grave, and pec 
divers pranks within the eaid church, 
until, being duly exorcised, he con- 
fessed that he never should be quiet 
till they removed him out of corse- 
crated ; which was done ac- 


XIL--How a usurer, being, at his 
death-bed, exhorted to make restitu- 
tion of his ill-gotten wealth, by dis- 
posing of it in a christian-like manner, 
answered the parish priest who attend- 
ed him, saying, ** Imprimis, I give 
and bequeath you, who are my pastor, 
to the devil.— Jtem, I give to my wife 
and children all the estate, right, title, 
&c., which I have acquired in hell by 
my worldly — Lastly, ali the 
residue of my effects, together with 
myself, I abeolutely give up and re- 
lease to my good Lord, Satan, to whom, 
of right, the same do belong." Im- 
mediately at the close of which nuncu- 
pative will, the residiary legatee came 
into the apartment, and carried off the 
testator's soul, which (it seems) was 


1819. } 
the only of the benefits intended 
for him that he cared to possess, 


A few other examples remain ; but 
as I am ensive that they might 
rather to weaken the impressions 
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which must be made by some of the 
foregoing, than to strengthen or im- 
prove them, I shall here close the 
chapter. 





ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE, A8 ESSENTIAL TO THE SUCCESSFUL CULTIVA« 
TION OF LITERATURE. 


Gzwirs, among different nations, has 
found di t means of giving ex- 


pression to its inward power, and com-' 


icating itself to men. The great 
euet rbd Gon was’ MUNDUS. 
The power of the mind was, in that 
country, in no way so clearly, vividly, 
overpow: y expressed, as in mar- 
ble. Italy has given her soul to live 
in the colours of the pencil, and the 
modulation of sound. — own 
country, material w genius 
has been Ms @ — highest 
and. most powerful expression, is 
S 
e do not intend to make any inquiry 
into the causes of this diversity of art 
smong different nations, but would 
some observations on the fact of 
its existence. Yor if this be acknow- 
ledged, as indeed it can hardly be dis- 
puted, that one people has excelled in 
one.art, enother in another, then we 
conceive it may, upon the simple fact, 
be safely argued, that there are among 
each people strong natural causes in 
sction, determining the bent of their 
genius to the course it is found to take 
—causes of such iling and 


supposed within the power of the peo- 
ple themselves to control and 
their operation. 

If such a conclusion be admitted, it 
would seem to follow, that as far as 
the cultivation of arts can be conceived 
of as matter of deliberate p and 


im among a A d be 
—* by what — find among 
— and d — them- 
clusive zeal to those arts, ih which the 
excellence they have attained indicates 
that ni gin qualified to excel. For 
it must be supposed, that in the fur- 
ther prosecution of any such art, they 
Sclopemeut to the principles of power 

t to the principles of power 
which Nature has implanted in Sic 
In an especial manner ; pupa. which 
mer be important to intellectual 
and even moral — of a nation. 


change words 


And certainly, with respect to the 
probable suécess of any specific endea- 
vours for advancing — nius — 
among a people, it should seem rather 
to be found | E them in cone 
cert with the work of nature, than int 
seeking a cultivation which may be 
foreign to nature. | 

If we ask in what part of her liter- 
ature E has moet ex 
mong the great writers who have used 
her language—who they are who 
have shewn it in its power and beaue 
i ride think at once of her Of 

the arts of imagination, that which 

E d has -— — highest 

itch is uestio oetry, as its 
asper will. witness from the time of 
Chaucer to our own day. In the elo- 
quence of prose, she has no 
writers of such pre-eminent distinc- 
tion. And if we take our impression 
from the past, we can hardly escape 
the — that — e * 
guage or the genius e e is 
peculiarly fitted to poetry. It seems, 
indeed, A if to any mind working 
with strong emotion of its conceptions, 
poetry did indeed become amongst us 
the natural language of its expression, 
breaking out into a higher strain of 
an the sobriety of prose will 
bear, and seeking both to — 
and to justify its transport 
numbers of verse. And ingly 
it is remarkable how various the sub- 


jects of Engli try are, many to- 
pi alien bed pied of in that 
language, and forming the matter in- 
deed of celebrated poeme, which might 
not seem at first sight to come within 
the compass of poetical inspiration. 
Yet after we have separated the poets, 
if we look at the rest of English liter- 
ature, 80 — and various its kinds, 
through so long a period of time, we 
shall fot be disposed to den , that the 
mind of the country has left a great 
monument of its power in the numer- 
ous excellent works we possess of its 
writers in prose. Nor can we fail to 
cite the names of many, to whom we 
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have each individually owed both per- 
manent instruction and manifold de- 


t. 

The examination of the difference 
of character of our writers in verse 
and prose, the causes of what may 
seem the stronger determination of the 
genius of the eountry to poetry, would 
afford matterof very interestinginquiry, 
but is not our present object. We wish 
merely to , 88 a ground of far- 
ther observation, the fact of which, 
the review of our whole literature, 
compared with the history of the 
other arts amongst us, will easily es- 
tablish, that the mind of this country 
bas habitually resorted to language for 
the permanent expression of its power. 

Two considerations seem to result 
from this fact. The rst, that as far 
as favour to any art in the minds of 
the whole people may be important to 
its cultivation, the native claime to 
such favour which literature holds in 
this country should not be disregard- 
ed or undervalued. The other re- 
spects those in whose hands the culti- 
vation of our literature is placed, and 
calls upon them duly to weigh the 
importance of the art which they ex- 
ercise, since they hold in their hands 
a power which the mind of the whole 
people acknowledges, and by which, 
therefore, they are able to sway the 
aninds of a whole people. We wish to 
press a little farther this last consider- 
ation. i 

There are, in this country, at all 
times, young minds advancing in 
power, awaking to the sense of faeul- 
ties within themselves, engaging, or 

paring to engage, in the action of 

ife, and trusting to hold their part in 

ita great action, by speaking to their 
eas yiip by giving the tres- 
sures of £heir thoughts, the power of 
their minds, to language. To all 
such, whose career is n to he run, 
who feel, or trust to feel, that they 
have yet in their hands a great future, 
we think that something may be said 
not unprofitably of the character which 
our literature has sustained. — 

They might be u with the ex- 
ample of those who have given to it 
its greatness, to look back, and con- 
sider who they were to whose place 
they succeed ; to know the honour of 
the rank to which they aspire, and un- 


derstand its res ibility, 
There is no labour of self-cultiva- 
tion too severe for him who would 
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write the language of & great people. 
With strenuous and patient endeavour - 
he must prepare himself for his under- 
taking, and with vigilant jealousy of 
himself must he fulfil it. 

The first great source of eloquence 
is in himself. 

*5 Pectus id est quod facit disertum." 


In thoughtful solitude he must watch 
over an — wers of his own 
spirit. He now. to acquire ; 
he must study the Wido of others. 
He must owe to his patient and sub- 
missive observation of what has been 
thought and done by minds of highest 
authority, the authority with which 
he himself may speak to his own age. 
For the power of his own mind is not 
in ent of the power which has 
preceded it. But rather there is a 
continual derivation of power from 
mind to mind, and'from age to ~ 
and the youth of genius is marked 
much more by reverend and fond ad- 
miration of the excelling productions 
of past genius, than by the sense of 
its own independence. The indepen- 
dence of original thought, and the 
ne and truth of native feeling, 
are not defeated or disturbed by suc 
admiration ; but in it they become 
founded upon a strength greater than 
their own. The mind which has 
within itself the native springs of 
power, need not fear to acknowledge, 
to love, and to follow the steps of 
its masters. Its own strength will 
w meanwhile: those principles of 
strength, whether in thought or feel- 
ing, which have been sowed in itself, 
will silently unfold by their own laws, 
if the courses of life itself bring no» 
thing to enfeeble, oppress, or corrupt 


The power of wisdom, thought, 
ledge, and high passion, which 
the human mind, through continual 
ages, has embodied in its great pro- 
ductions, is the great heritage of every 
neration. It is in deep and thought- 
ful laborious study that genius itself 
takes its part in commonwealth, 
its own jar and dearer pert, out 
of Thick it finds the means to create 
new wealth, and to augment the great 
descending inheritance of mankind. 
The preservation of its own distinc- 
tive character, of its own essential 
strength, is to be otherwise effected, 
than by ignorance or neglect of the 
surpassing works of preceding time. 


1919] 


;—these seem to be the 


uence, of its first ascen- 
minds and hearts of 


men. 
But besides this 


source to 
dancy over 


p gebeten 
the mind, of which all perhaps ac- flash 


knowledge, as all must have felt the 


importance, there is a species of culti- 
vation, express to the art itself, pra 
on 
much neglected, but often disavow 
—the cultivation of language itself, as 
the means of 


itself forth in w —— 
listening, thronging men, it is not by 
the words of his uence only that 


y the communication of his spirit 
—ties the spell of power by which he 
seizes on their sympathy, and subjects 
their mind to himself. Such eloquence 
is no work of art: it is, in the living 
strife of men, the ascendancy of power 
which one wrests to himself over all 
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rest upon the means of art, but upon 
those natural means by which inherent 
force can make itself felt; and its suc- 
cess is no triumph of art, but a des- 
potism won by violence over the spi- 
rits of men. | 
The eloquence of such ers, 
powerful in their own day, does not 
remain to the nation—it does not be- 
come incorporated in the literature of 
their country. For, written down, it 
is bereaved of its life. To language 
which has no breath of life, which is 
silent in its written character, art 
must supply that power over the read- 
ers mind, which the dominion of a 
fervid spirit held over the sympathy 
of wondering hearers. 'The music of 
the words must come in place of the 
thrilling voice; the skill of their se- 
lection must give the fulness of their 
meaning ; and the whole structure of 
oration must bring forth tbat clear- 
ness to the understanding, and, by 
the enchained succession of emotions, 
that force of — » Which overpow- 
ering sympathy brought almost in 
es upon the intellect, and in pul- 
sations of the blood upon the heart. 
And art, too, with its elaborate per- 
— ag pé the aep aria 
igilant min m every s to its 
urest highest judgment, which might 
ae been borne down perhaps by the 
torrent of ungovernable feeling. 

To him who would write eloquence, 
the study of language itself is of in- 
ispensable necessity—a wide, intri- 
cate, and difficult study, in which 
books are at once necessary and dan- 
gerous guides—in which the field for 
cultivation lies in nature, and yet the 
art of cultivation calls us away from 
The first study of 1 is th 

e first study of language is the 
study of thought itself. For the pa- 
ramount law. which every writer as- 
sumes to obey, is the law of the intel- 
lectual mind. If we write, we must, 
by ert, follow the natural courses of a 
mind unfolding ite own thoughts. We 
must be skilled in the processes of 
thought, that if we are tempted for a 
moment to write that which we intend, 
but for which the mind of our reader 
is not yet prepared, we may at once re- 
ject it. For. we must him gradu- 
ally on. We have to shew him that 
which he does not know, to de 
him of that which he does not believe; 
and we must be — not for a 
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moment to lose our hold upon his in- 
telligence, for we might not again re« 
cover it. 

We solid a Ea, then, —— 
intelligence on with us, step by step. 
We must be skilful, that is, to pursue 
and to express nalural progesses of the 
mind in thought. But however inde- 
pendent of words the acts of the mind 
may be (if they are ever entirely inde- 
pendent), yet to him who is to give 
them expression, they are involved in 
words; and he knows nothing of 
thought for the uses of eloquence, if he 
does not know it as it is interwoven with 
language. We have to study, therefore, 
that curious and subtle structure of 
human discourse, by which it is made 
the fit and correspondent expression 
to the natural inward workings of the 
mind. We have to study the science of 
language, not merely in the laws of 
its minuter structure, but in those 
laws and principles of the entire com- 
position of discourse, by which it be- 
comes a vehicle for the utterance, in all 
its various moods and conditions of 
action, of the action of the human 
mind—a science of exceeding meta- 
physical subtlety. 

This is the first study of language : 
that study purely philosophical, which 
may be pursued in all languages, with 
a different character in all :—end best 

rhaps in those which are least fami- 

iar to use. 

The next is the study of the words 
themselves of the to be writ- 
ten :—a "ur again curious and diffi- 
cult; yet following quite a different 
direction. For, in the study of the 
words of language, we seek to feel 
their beauty and power as parts of the 
living speech of those by whom they 
are spoken. This is less an intellectual 
dil rather the cultivation 
a deli sense—of a perception 
instinct with feeling, by which we re- 
ceive upon our m de, with instan- 
taneous impression, perfect force 
as it touches thought, love, and ima- 
gination, of every worn, which a 
mighty people, for ages past, has used 
for the nant expression—the vi- 
vid image of some coneeption of the 
soul, in which thought, love, and ima- 
gination do blend themselves together. 
‘This perception of the force of words, 
Is at once severely exact, delicate, and 
passionate. It is formed in reading 
the works of those who have written 
the language with the happiest express 
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sion: ip part, perhaps, among the re- 
mains of the language as it existed in 
its primitive : and in great part, 
unquestionably, in the inter- 
oae of life, Kom childhood naven 
whenever the words of living speech 
have dropped with delight on our ears, 
or sunk with deeper impression upon 
our hearts. 

a a v. told of one 
0 greatest writers o£ our language, 
that he bestowed on it this peculiar 


and diligent care, the words of En 
speech, that one day he t am 
in them im thoughts. And 


in the monumenta of his genius, both 
in his prose and. in his more powerful 
verse, we feel very strongly, and with 
unceasing — deep effect of po 
singuler s an science 

. Neither Homer, nor Dante, 


nor , nor any who have 
felt most ly the trance of inspira- 
tion, have us such memorable 


— of the power ma which the 
mind's conceptions ma imaged in 
words, and oF the might that may be 
involved in the very structure of 
speech. If his study of 
is ever in excess, perhaps the cause is 
in ——— mind, which gave 
to inte er too great 
dominance, if it may be said so, int his 
composition of poetry. If the fhult 
of what is sometimes felt by us with 
painful obtrusion, lies with him and 
not with ourselves, we should rather 
suppose that this excess of intellect 
einn — in the artifice of 
, t any argument is 
to be drawn from the writings o£ Mil- 
ton, against the most studious cultiva- 
tion of e. 

No art can pro which alights 
the materials by which it is to work. 
In every art the productions of genius 
are indeed nothing else than manifes- 
tations of the mind itself in material 
forms. 'Phen, as it respecta itself, let it 
honour the form in which it is to 


in fact, the study of the form by 
which the mind is to express itself, is 
at the same time a study of that mind 
which is to find expression in such a 
form : which is obvious with regard to 
language, the minuter studies of which 
are plainly studies of the subtlest 
working of the intellectual faculties. 
But the same truth holds, though not 
so apparently, ofthe other arts, of which 





mote frem i 
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Perhaps the exemplification of this 
careful and fond y of language is 
to be found more among poets than 
the writers of prose: because, in the 
composition of poetry, the mind at- 
€ to-delight, feels more sensi- 
tively the exquisite form into which 
the material expression of its concep- 
tions is wrought. And, on the same 
account, the reader of poetry reads 
— more — sensibility. 

ence no t and per- 
manent hold aooe the love of a Sang 
in which their lan is not used 
with great knowl and delight of 
the words themselves of the language. 

Great writers in prose have, in some 
PET reg and authority 
more independent of language : for 
we read their writings in some degree 
as works of science ; looking through 
the expression te the thoughts. But 
this is only fer the students of science. 
Te a nation, those writers only are 
great who are eloquent: and those only 
are eloquent whose written words are 
music to living ears, and delight to 
beating hearts. 





galar plas, but with great felicity, 
and even eloquence of style, and m 
the spirit of the best Italian historians. 
It comprises an outline of all the prin- 
cipal events that had taken place in 
the native city of its author, from the 
earliest times to the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, that outline 
being filled up and — into a re- 
gular history, in t particular 

riods of time; the first of which Padi 
tains the fatal and bloody feuds of the 
Lambertacci and Gieremei, from their 
first origin, about the time of the 
Modenese war, in 1249, to the final. 
expulsion of the Lambertacci in 1281, 
an interval of thirty years, during 
whieh Antonio Lambertacci, the lead- 
et of one of the factions, oecupies the 


Antonio Lambertacct, 
Dedicate ol” Eminentiesimo Prencipe Carle Carafe Cardinal Legato.” 


inci lace, and accordingly gives 
Pens de first book or division of 
the work. 

After the famous defeat of the em- 
peror Frederick II., before Parma, 
and the — = the — 
camp to which, in the arrogance o 
dominion, he had given the title of 
** the city of victory," the states which 
had embraced the party of the Guel 

which was then de cause of freedom 
hout Italy), to elevate 
themselves upon = ine - the 
imperial er; and, ters, 
the aaa of Belsan. reduosd to 
their subjection the towns of Faenza, 
Imola, and Forli, together with al- 
most all the surrounding territory of 
Romagna. The progress of their con- 
quests at last alarmed the neighbour- 
ing state of Modena, which was more 
justly excited by the defection of 
Nonantola and Sen Cesario, these 
places having voluntarily withdrawn 





themselves from its protection, to join 
the Bolognese confederacy. The am- 
bassadors of Modena having in vain 
demanded restitution of their alleged 
dependencies, both states prepared for 
war, the Modenese secretly 
strengthened themselves, by i 


the support of Enzo, or Henry, king 
of Sania, (the emperor's bas 
son), who was then at Reggio with a 
numerous army, waiting an u- 
tunity to renie the honour lost by 
his father on several late occasions. 
The people of Bologna no sooner heard 
of this formidable accession to their 
enemies, than they sought to create 
some balance of power, by inviting 
the Marquis of Este to assume the of- 
fice of — an — — nf 
cording to the prevailing policy e 
Italian republics, was always confer- 
red on a foreigner, from the fear of 
entrusting private citizens with a dan- 
pre-eminence. The Marquis, 
koera, thought it prudent to de- 
cline the offer, and the Bolognese, re- 
duced to the necessity of relying on 
their own unaided force, bestowed the 
cominand on Philip Hugoni, a native 
of Brescia, who shortly afterw 
took the field with an army of 20,000 
men. That of Modena amounted on- 
ly to 2,000 more, but — a great 
auperiority, in ge. partly com 
of. the re and well-discipli 
troops of Germany, and commanded 
by a general of great military talent 
and experience. Under such circum- 
stances, it appeared to many of the 
elders in council, the most prudent 
part to act on the defensive within the 
walls of their city, but the bolder 
opinion prevailed, and the army 
marched on the direct road to Modena, 
attended by all the principal nobility 
of the state, and preceded by the Car- 
roccio. * 





* This celebrated machine, which it is well 
known, was not peculiar to Bologna, but 
used by all, or most of the Italian i 
is thus described in the work before us. 
** [t wasa car of fine workmanship, —— 
ed on four wheels, in shape square, 
taining within it ten men, completely arm- 
ed. In the midst of it was erected a pole, 
to which the standard was affixed, iid de 
pole itself terminated in a golden cross at 
‘the top. The whole fabric was covered, as 
well as the oxen by which it was drawn and 
the charioteer, with a red and white cloth, 
suitable to the device of the city, and a 


priest always accompanied it to perform 
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The Carroccio of the Florentines fs 
thus described by Ricordano Males- 
ni, (the venerable chronicler quoted 
—— — 
ystem er ages. — 

See re Pathan vol. I. p. 225.) 

* The Carroccio was a car on four 
wheels, painted all over of a vermillion co- 
oe eet oe — two 

v poles, supporting grand 
standard of the republic, vermilliom 
and half white. — — 
great oxen, covered with ion cloth, 
which were absolutely set apart for this ser- 
vice, and the driver was a freeman of the 


cients as a sign of triumph and ignity $ 


aaa rare nt cr e 


ards  55y5, was by some called Martinclla, but 


by others, .** the Bell of Asses,” and when 
they set out on their march, it was placed 
on & wooden tower, in another car, which 
also accompanied the army. *'* To these 


mass, and for other occasional services. 
The machine was by 1500 sol- 
diers, baving for their captain some valiant 
knight, distinguished by the state with the 
i pe praise asd — 
yment of a public 4 
i — pe 





» issued his orders, 
and gave the word of battle. The squad- 
rons, dispersed in fight, re-united themselves 
— sacred enclosure, and set them- 

ves in to renew the t. 
Ieri a pr de pe a de 
enemy, the day was held for It was 
never brought into the field without the 
consent of all the different councils. In 
time of peace it was used at the meetings of 
illustrious — — or on certain great 
volemnities was out by the Antiani, 
= — the supreme council,) for 

A gratifying and raising the 
spirits of the e by the image of their 
ancient triumphs 1^ 


cumple 
cap. 166. 
The expedition ended as gloriously 
as it was valiantly egy pea — a 
general engagement having at last 
taken place af the bridge of Sant Am- 
brosio, the Modenese and Germans 
were completely routed with great 
slaughter, and the loss of no less than 
8060 men made prisoners, among 

whom we find the names of Bosi 
Dovara, lord of Cremona, Gerardo Pio, 
and Thomasino Gorzano, of the most 
illustrious houses of Modena, and to 
crown the whole, of the unfortunate 
king of Sardinia himself. Antonio 
Lambertacci, then a very young man, 
bat already conspicuous for his talents, 
was not only the principal instrument 
in obtaining their great success by the 
advice which he gave in council pre- 
vious to the battle, but became still 
more the object of applause and envy, 
having, with his own hand, in sin- 
combat, brought the king to the 
, and compelled him to yield 
i captive to his enemies. Im- 
mediately after the battle, he was se- 
lected to bear the good tidings of vic- 
— the city, where he was received 
with the loudest acclamations of gra- 
titude and joy. Mesnwhile, Modena 
was invested by the conquering army, 
and the Podestà, having left to Ludo- 
vico Gieremei, (another noble Bolog- 
nese) the conduct of the siege, repair- 
ed himself to Bologna to participate in 
the ensuing — ft — 

unequalled in majesty an by an 
E de ds d di Na eua a. 
cept when Castruccio had discomfited the 
— — when Al — of 
Arragon had expelled ac- 
EL ee 
e ion was to " 
were decorated with triumphal arches, 
whereon were — cod —— 
TCpresentations 0 agen e ground was 
strewed with flowers, the halls were orna- 


entered, first, the iege ig and warlike in- 
struments of music ; the light cavalry fol- 
lowed, and then the foot soldiers, crowned 
with oak. Behind them were trained along 
the dust, the standards and ensigns of the 
enemy, and the imperial eagles, while a dis- 
play was made of the » consisting of 
vessels of gold and silver, and all the furni» 
ture of the royal pavilion. The Carroccio 
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eame after, covered with purple, drawn by 
oxen, uniformly caparisoned, and guarded 
by young noblemen, arrayed in cuiraeses, 
bearing » and uncovered above 
— a sin er 
ith a proper escort, and among them many 
vilae evan grr ar note, the last 
being Enzo himself, sitting upon & mule 
the suhject of all discourse’ and the object 
of every eye. All admired the beauty and 
majesty of his countenance, which bore evi- 
dence by every token of his royal descent. 
Nor were there wanting » who, pity- 
26 e fortune which had bein 
son of so an em » stain 

vsu of Cae dendi ilk the tears acter apr 
men than of citizens. Last a the 
ictori » Clad ina 


enjoy so magnificent a scene, not 


were 
the porticoes and the streets 


with 


Equal in rank with Antonio, and 
next to him in reputation for the con- 
duct of this war, was Ludovieo Giere- 
mei (of whom mention has already 
been made) ; and from their rivalship 
on the present occasion, may be de- 
duced all the subsequent calamities of 
their families and of their native city. 
The first beginnings of this bloody dis- 
sension are detailed, and the character 
of the ambitious hero of a Republic 


drawn, with considerable ability in 
the passage which follows :— 

** Antonio havin uired a high repu- 
tation, — pr: more y to 


maintain and augment it by the acts of 
part and the dignities of civil government, 
e more he was incited by the emulation 





* The unfortanate king of Sardinia, after 
having thus been made a public spectacle, 
was condemned to pass the remainder of his 
days in an honourable imprisonment, where, 
to — — — author, ** he 
en every ds , ex 
bis liberty.” The emperor ur ia und 
his best endeavours, first with threats, after- 
wards with unbounded offers from his trea- 

the emancipation of his 


captive. Enzo, resigning at l the 
vain hopes of freedom "addicted himself en- 
tirely to the honourable pursuits of litera- 
ture and the arts, and obtained a 

rank among the ancient Tuscan poets. He 
died in the 23d year of his captivity, and 
was buried at Bolegna with royal honours. 
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rather lese a friend than sacrifice a 
Every time that he resorted 
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Capris 
means were as much move bass. than those 
of his rival, as were the people whom he 
strove to win; but theré is no action $0 str- 
vile that ambition will not stoop to the com- 
mission of it." 


Meanwhile, the external tness 
and prosperity of Bologna increased. 
from day to day, and elevated her to 
the highest rank among the republics 
of Italy, and the seeds of discord be- 
tween the rival families still slumber- 
ed for many years after the conclusion 
of the war of Modena, till they were 
first awakened into life by a public oc- 
currence. The office of captain of the 
people, next in dignity to that of the 

ta, had, through the intrigues of 

the Lambertacci, been procured for a 
very unworthy adherent to their party, 
named Bonacossa de Soresino, who was 
shortly after convicted of gross enor= 
mities, and amerced in a very large 
sum of money. This simple circum- 
stance was aggravated by the Lamber- 
tacci into an insult offered to the whole 
family, and by the Gieremei was stu- 
diously represented as involving their 
rivals in the same guilt with the prin- 
cipal offender. A public fray, attend- 
with the effusion of much blood on 
either side, was the consequence ; but 
matters were, at that time, prevented 


- from going farther by the intervention 
of wise an 


prudent men. The chiefs 
of each faction were condemned to pay 
considerable fines into the t a 
and a sort of pacification was made, 
equally insincere and ious. 

This transaction was concluded in 
1958 ; but the ensuing year gave birth 
to yet more serious dissensions. Among 
the private feuda of the city, those of 
the Gallazzi and Carbonesi had long 
been notorious ; but, about this time, 
an apparent reconciliation emboldemed 
Alberto, a knight belonging to the lat 
ter family, to ask in marriage: of Sig~ 
nor Giovan Piero Gallazzi, his daugh- 
ter, Virginia, with whom he had long 
been secretly in love. The old gen- 
tleman, either retaining in his breast 
the embers of their ancient enmity, or 
from some other motive, refused his 
eonsent ; but the. lover, listening only 
to his passion, did not cease to solicit 


^ her as a mistress, whom he could not 


hope to obtain as his wife; wherefore, 
— —— aften, and 
more to pursue his design upon 
her affections, persuaded one of his 
relations, of the family of Catellani, to 
build a high tower adjoining to hiw 


an 
D 
| 


iur 
d 
nh 
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8 
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mutually opened to the members 
of beth ies; when, one night, 
the inexorable barbarian entered with 
a party of his friends the house of his 
son-in-law, and, while they were em- 
not without blood-shed, in 
—— the rest of the househeld, he 


hter. Some human feeling yet 


depri 
spectacle of the night, she seon after- 


P 


\ 
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words escaped from the observation of 
her attendants, and terminated her ex- 


h- istence by precipitating herself from a 
a 


window of ent. 
Galuzzi fled from the city immedi- 
after the murder ; but, owing to 
his high rank and the intercession of his 
powerful friends, he received for this 
enormous crime, no heavier a sentence 
than that of a two years’ banishment. 
Even this was judged too severe 
his adherente, who, still burning wi 
an implacable spirit of resentment 
t the Carbonesi, in uence 
of the indignity offered them by Al- 
bert, which they conceived too t 
to ud iated even by E b — 
wa e opportuni e feast 
of Easter, to receive hi pecretir witha- 
in the walls, and, under his auspices, 
to extirpate the devoted family of their 
rivals. The Gieremei suffered them- 
selves to be in this horrid 
conspiracy, which, however, was not 
Em uda so secretly, but that the in- 
tended victims were set on their | 
in time to prevent or meet its te; 
and, in order to do this more effectual- 
ly, they 7A ey for assistance to the 
leaders of the Lambertacci, glad of any 
ee to inlist themselves in oppo- 
sition to their ancient an ists.— 
The tumult which ensued might have 
been expected to produce the most fa- 
tal consequences to ene, at least, of the 
puce engaged, and to the repose and 
iberty of the State, but once more a 
sense either of mutual guilt or mutual 
inclined them to submit to the 
pacifying intereessions of the magi- 
strates. Another reconciliation was 
made, not more sincere than the pre- 
ceding ; and if it was somewhat more 
ing, that must be attributed to the 
lague which shortly after- 
wards broke out and ravaged all the 
states of Italy for a great length of 
time, during which, the minds of men 
were too much engaged in immediate 
apprehensions for themselves and their 
families, to renew the feuds and mises 
ries of civil discord. | 
In the meanwhile, the two hostile 
factions had carried their intrigues be- 
yond the limits of their native city, 
and divided between them the inhabi- 
tants of most of the vassal states of 
Romagna. In the year 1263, one 
Pietro Pagani, a rich citizen of Imola, 
excited an insurrection in that city, for 
the of expelling the friends of 
the Gieremei, and took advantage of 
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the publie disorders, by seizing the to know who he was, indulged his 
government, and causing hi to be by beat- 


for the Bol 
ceived intelligence of the event, equip- 
an army of sufficient force to re- 
uce the insurgents to immediate obe- 
dience. The Lambertacci, at whose 
—— he is said to cod rige 
being taken unprepared, deni 
share ip the transaction, and left to his 
fate the wretched tool of their ambi- 
tion, who ended his days soon after in 
banishment and — 

The factions, after this event, again 
lay dormant for a of several 
years, during which, Bologna was en- 
gaged with honour in certain foreign 
wars with the Venetians, and with 
Hubert Pallavicino, the tyrant of Mo- 
dena and B o. She also contri- 
buted her assistance towards the con- 

uest of Naples by Charles of Anjoü, 
the brother of Saint Lewis, in whose 
army, it is said, there were no fewer 
than 4000 croisés from Bologna, under 


the guidance of Guido Antonio Lam- | 


bertacci. They were all this time dis- 
turbed by no civil commotions of great- 
er consequence than an insurrection 
of shoemakers, in favour of one of 
their trade, who had been condemned 
to prison for the murder of a man 
with whom he had taken his wife in 
adultery. 

In 1273, a peace was concluded with 
the republic of Venice, which, leaving 
the state in profound tranquillity as to 
its external relations, gave birth to the 
renewal of those interior dissentions, 
the phrenzy of which had so long re- 
mained suspended. The leaders of 
the two factions were more than ever 
solicitous to gain adherents to their 
respective parties, and to give their 
partizans the habits and appearance of 
& military force, so that, within no 
long compass of time, the whole city 
seemed to be organized in two divi- 
sions, and not a day without 
the immediate expectation of a public 
rupture. The occasion was soon after 
given by a grand entertainment, held 
at the palace of Ludovico Gieremei.— 
A young man of the house of Lam- 
bertacci, moved by curiosity, attended, 
and while he was too earnestly observ- 
ing some part of the spectacle, stood 
in the way of the domestics who were 
serving up the banquet ; whereupon a 
friend of the Gieremei, pretending not 


spite against the rival family, 
ing him out of doors. The young 
man went home, and made his come- 
laint, and Antonio, as soon as he 
eard the news, rose up in a transport 
of fury, and declared his resolution to 
wash out, in the blood of his enemies, 
the insult offered to his race. Imme- 
diately the whole party was in arms, 
and Ludovico himself, with those 
about him, sallied forth in a tumultu- 
ous manner towards the house of the 
Gieremei. A servant ‘of Ludovico, 
having discovered their preparations, 
gave intelligence to his master, just in 
time to allow his mustering a strong 
body of his friends, and going out to 
meet the tempest in the quus square. 
He there gave orders to his adherents, 
who soon collected in sufficient num- 
ber to keep his enemies in awe, to dis- 
perse themselves abroad in all parta of 
the city, and set on fire the houses of 
the Lam i The tumult became 
universal, and during the whole ensu- 
ing day and night, every street in Bo= 
ogna was the scene of some desperate 
and a skirmish. No ad- 
vantage, however, appears to have been 
gained by either party over the other, 
and to this circumstance it was per- 
haps chiefly owing, that the effects of 
the magistrates to restore peace and 
order became once more successful.— 
Ludovico and Antonio both repeired 
tothe great council, there to plead 
their respective causes ; when the for- 
mer, after making excuses for the ig- 
norance of his guest, and shewing the 
necessity he was under of taking up 
arms in his defence, concluded by pro- 
nouncing a severe censure upon the 
rash violence of which his opponents 
were dy in seizing the sword of 
justice, and punishing with their own 
ds, injuries which the law only 
ought to chastise. Antonio, 
at this imputation, rosé with a vio- 
lence in his air and gestures which 
threatened to put a stop to all hopes of 
reconciliation, when the magistrates 
interposing their authority, at length, 
enforced silence, and Matthew Prendi- 
parte, an ancient citizen of great worth 
and respectability, his good 
offices so effectually with the angry 
antagonists, as to prevail with them to 
come, at least, to an apparent concord, 
and pledge themselves to a forgetful- 
ness of their former animosity, by 
partaking of a magnificient entertain- 
6 


soa e ne! redigi a and 
ìt appears to have no little aggra- 
yation of former injuries in the mind 
of Antonio, that the partial senate 
had allowed his adversary to plead his 
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cause uninterrupted, and when he 
himself rose to speak, had refused him 
that justice, which the lowest citizen 
ight claim, of being heard in his own 
ence. But these and other causes 
of ill will and animosity, slumbered 
for a little farther space of time, until 
new — awoke them into action. 
T'o be continued. ) 
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` [The following account of this gentleman (author of the humorous production, entitled 
the Exmoor Courtship, in our twenty-third number, the continuation of which will be 


"inr Tey Freon) ind ger ie gine 


unpublished 
Life of the late Rev. Richard Hole, L. L. B. Rector of Farringdon and In " 
iety at Exeter, to which he belonged, ud. 


at the request of a literary society 


oue c do ue by a voll ol es on tapes of guides) Mene] l 


Tne subject of this memoir was born 
in Exeter, in the year 1740, and his 
classical education was completed in the 


— of this city, under 
care of Mr Hodgkinson, a master 


us. I remem- 

ber the boys of that period acting in 
the school the Beaux — and 
High Life below Stairs, in which our 
friend ted Scrub, and Lovell 
isguised as the country boy, who 
in the Devonshire dialect; Shap- 
leigh was the Archer and Philip; 
Hocken, the late rector of Oakhamp- 
ton, the Aimwell and Duke’s Servant. 
If I can trace with i the re- 


9 
terminated only with our friend's life 
There also he Bien acquainted with 
our former associate, Drewe, of whose 
life he presented to this society a short 
and elegant aketch ; and from these 
"UE n iss military ardour was 

ot. V. 


memoir, entitled, ** A Slight Sketch of 


early conspicuous, he caught a ion 
of the same spirit, and etal aan 
ed, at one period of his life, to em- 
brace the profession to which they 
were destined, and in which the for- 
mer attained so conspicuous a rank 
with the highest military tation ; 
but “ his lot forbade,” and his affec- 
tion for his mother ailed, for he 
knew, that to hint his wishes would 
have been destructive of her peace. 
His poetical genius expanded, I be- 
lieve, very early, and I have seen some 
humorous poems written while he was 
at college. As his theatrical inclina- 
tions were then warm, o abe 
logues and epilogues were the UC 
tions of his pen. To these I cannot 
at present have access, but shall copy 
from recollection a lively jeu d'esprit 
of about the year 1765. en Bi 
fret ime, Lady Waldegrave, Mra Kep- 
t time, Lady egrave, Kep- 
’s aister, accompanied him. Her 
ty excited universal admiration ; 
and among the rest Mr Hole's uncle, 
the Rev. Mr Wight, and the chanter, 
Mr Snow, kindled into poetry in her 


prise Mr Hole sent the lowing 
etter as from an Exmoor shep 


(his father’s living, EXP Nymmett, 
unn in that neighbour ) with 
the following lines annexed. 


** Madam,— Though I cannot pre- 
tend to chant your ladyship's praises, 
re two gessit am, with 

i ip's most 
faithful and devoted." 
** Happy the fair whose matchless charms. 
. Can such cold bressts inspire l 
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Lo! the white frost her beauty warms, 
And turns e'en snow to fire." 


Lady W. was so well pleased with the 
compliment, that the Exmoor shep- 
herd was her frequent toast. 

In 1772, Mr Hole published his 
translation of Fingal. It was written 
when the admiration of Ossian's poetry 
was general, warm, and sometimes en- 
thusiastic. The accounts of Macpher- 
son and its early era were iege ae 
dited ; nor was it surprising a 

outhful poet (for the translation was 


‘bees not long after the — j b- 
— should ca x n: 
dour glowing imagery, the wi 
scenery, the animated description of 
this antico-modesn bard, as sub- 
ject of his lays. In the year 1772, 
however, the public ardour had coel- 
ed. same almost con- 
stantly recurring with artful bat alight 
Madri fi the — a 
suspicion of imposture, though it 
then scarcely assumed a questionable 
shape, — him. e version, 
elegant and flowing, with scarcely a 
weak line, or a faulty rhyme, did not, 
probably on this account, obtain much 
regard ; and while the Ode to Imagi- 
— ialy when enforced 


at no time repaid the author's expec- 


tations ef his merita. To select a spe- © 


cimen from a work so well known, 
— 80 pons since a can 
; but on i 
mesh A Ny epi s to d pres 
sent attempt, I was particularly struck 
by the energy and spirit of the follow- 
ing iption. On com g it 
with Mr ’ translation, we 
shell at once see the additional force 
and animation which it receives from 
Mr Hele’s numbers. 


« Hie daring werda enflame the martial 
The of battle slowly rolls aleng : 

As rising vapours from the fens exhale, 

And sptead their sable banners o'er the vale, 
When — the light of Heaven 
And wmpiw splendour in surrounding shade: 
As some dire spirit through the dusky night, 
— remm n their baleful 

t 
donde darkening cloud, and from his 


Poutrs the wild storme that desolate the laid, 
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Howl o'er the waste, and shake the sound- 
ing groves, 
The fiery chief in pomp terrific moves.” 
The Ode to Imagination again re- 
curs in the Devonshire and Cornish 
poems, but it will best enable us to 
trace the of our friend's ta- 
lents to notice it in this place. We 
need not the commendations 
which it has so generally received. 
pa is that of Dryden’s cele- 
bra Peai —— 
is equally spirited and correct, 
the lines flowing and mellifluous. 
From this also a specimen may be per- 
mitted. 
+ Yon mossy stones that rise above the heath, 
Beside the binsted oak that towers on high, 
Mark to the hunter's view the cave of death, 
Where chiefs renowned in former ages lie: 
There rests brave Morar! thy untimely doom, 
Thy sire and mournful friends dea 


How vain their sorrow ! in the silent tomb 
The mighty Morar sleeps, to rise no more £ 
Like him, ye warriors, uus pas aiy; 
Like him you shine the the plain s 
your tombs 


In time your etrength 
And no memorial of your fame ranain.” 


detay 

In the year 1776, he was united to 
Miss Wilhelmina Ketencamp, daugh- 
ter of Mr Katencamp, a very respect- 
able and opulent merchant of this 
city. It was completely a union of 
hearts, and continued with mexam- 
led harmony and affection to the time 
of his death, a period of twenty-six 
ears. Soon after this event, Mr Hole 
ed at Sowton, as curate to Mr Arch- 
deacon Moore; his living at Buckerel, 
to which he was presented in 1777, 
having no suitable habitation. Mr 
Hole’s occasional residence in the 
neighbourhood of Southmolton, led 
him to an acquaintance with Mr Bad. 
cock. From Mr Badcock he first re- 
ceived the Hymn to Ceres, and by his 
advice, and with some of his assistance, 
Mr Hole engaged in the translation. 
This gentleman, who had reviewed 
the original in the Monthly Review, 
at that time contributed very largely 
to the same journal. I mention this 
circumstance chiefly to remark, that 
our friend often liberally assisted him, 
particularly the articles which 
related to the Poems of Rowley, and 
the sa t controversy, were much 
enriched by his communications. Mr 
Hole's poetical taste, and discriminating 
Judgment, were on that occasion highly 


Her faded cheeks no mere with beauty 


bloomed, 
But now the form of wrinkled age assumed. 
She seemed like those whom attractive 
Take vi Time with wrinkles marks 
Fren whom the Cyprian pow'r indignant 
Her gifte refuses, and her charms denies ; 
Who, in some regal dome, by fate severe, 


ingrid nurse, and serve another's 


* Four gentle nymphs, light, moving 
o'er lain, 
Approach ; four brazen urns their arms sus- 
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Lovely they seemed, as Heaven's immortal 


powers : 
Youth’s purple light, and beauty's opening 
flowers 
Glow'd in their cheeks." 


The following picture is mot less 
beautiful : ES 


** Like the kine's lowing rate, that spart- 
ing bound 
Along the plain with flowery verdure crown. 


Or the sleek fawn, when he at firet perceives 
Spring’s — and crops the bud- 


ves ; 

Thus joyful through the beaten road they 
t 

With robes collected to promote their haste. 


The notes are short and explana- 
tory. Mr Hole points out many ap- 
parent defects in the copy, and parti- 
— in that part where the lines 
quoted by the scholiast on Nicander 
would probably have appeared. Not 
finding these lines in the present 
poem, has furnished some crities with 
&n argument, that this is not the 
Arma originally attributed to Homer. 
Mr Hole possessed sufficient merit to 
enable me, without injury to his 
fame, to add, that the very elegant 
emendation of ira,a for sX« was 
suggested by archdeacon Moore, and 
the note on the Eleusinian Mysteries 
in part furnished by Mr Badcock. 
Seven years elapsed before Mr Hole 
appeared again as an authof, in his 
own name. In this interval, how- 
ever, he was not wholly idle. In the 
year 1782, Mr Badcock was engaged 
as an occasional contributor to the 
London Magazine, a very early rival 
of the Gentleman’s, which for a time 
shared with it the ger — and 
encouragement. It , however, 
been gradually sinking in both, when 
Mr Badceock's abilities were expected 
to raise this publication to its er 
rauk. Major Drewe and Mr Hole 
promised their aid; and the former 
was a very liberal and lively coadju- 
tor. A paper called The Link-boy was 
begun with some spirit, and a weil- 
drawn character, member of a 


supposed club, if I remember rightly, 


was commumicated by our friend —a 
little Jeu d'Esprit on the recovery of 
a young attorney, of little practice, 
from a us i ition, we 
shall tzanseribe from this collection. 


It is signed H. O. our friend's 

signature : 

** On his sick-bed as Simple lay, 
À novice in the laws, 

The hapless youth was heard to say, 

How cruel to be snatched away 
And die without a cause. 

Jove wandering hears ; his gracious nod 
The youth death reprieves ; 

Yet, with submission to the god, 

His cause is still extremely odd, 
Without a cause he lives. 


The principal and most important 
part of Mr Hole’s communications, 
consisted of a series of dialogues be- 
tween ideal personages. The beings 
who “hold converse sweet" had “a 
name" only without a ‘ local habita- 
tion,” or indeed an existence but in 
the eye of poetic phrenzy or supersti- 
tious ignorance. Yet, as having af- 
fixed characters, these may be, at 
least, supported in a dialogue, and 
become a vehicle for remarks of dif- 
ferent kinds—the characters intro- 
duced are Belcour and Serjeant Kite, 
the Serpent of Regulus and the Dra- 
gon of St George, Mr Shandy, senior, 
and Matthew Bramble ; Don Quixote, 
Sancho Panza, and Parson Adams. 
There are some others of which I can- 
not ascertain the titles, but they may 
be perhaps found among his manu- 
scripts, which are yet untouched, 
The conclusion, which contains a slight 
defence of the plan, I have happily re- 
covered, and hall add a short extract 


usual 


from it: 
* If the locality of abode, and reality of 
those dialogists should be enquired , 


and lest any of my readers should suspect 
that they never had, or deny that they now 
have, any kind of existence, (for some mali- 
cious critics will suspect every thing, and 
say any thing) I do upon the honour of 
a irum — an author, most € 
assert, that this race of bei e 
same kind of — Phabite the 
sensorium of thousands, in the same man- 
ner as Pompey, Cesar, or the test he- 
roes of antiquity; and I defy Pri 

himself to prove the contrary. The idea 
of Parson Adams is as much an inmate of 
the mind as of Alexander the Great, aud 


may, for aught I know, go hand in hand 
with him to the latest posterity. His unac- 
complished journey to , and his 


— — on the road, main- 
tain there as & possession as the he- 
To's battles and heroic p 

Asia ;—and his hat, which had every colour 
but the original one, is as much remem- 
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latter wore at the river Granicus. I an- 
not conclude without ing the satis- 


faction that glows within my breast, at 
thus finding out, and exhibiting to the 
world what a wonderful piece of thought- 
ism, as well as m ism, man is Let 
the phraze animated nature be appropri- 

to him alone, he may contain. contin- 
ents of animacule; his mind may be 
peopled with inhabitants ad infinitum, as 
they cannot crowd one another in regard 
It might be mathematically 
demonstrated, that myriads may be con- 
tained in less than a needle's point; but 
I hate an ostentatious di erudition. 
I leave it to future Priestleys to reduce 
them to materialism, and future thinkers tó 
dissect them if they can." 


The idea of conveying critical or 
satirical remarks, by dialogues be- 
tween imagi characters, was too 
happy to overlooked, and some 
imitations of inferior execution ap- 

There were two, however, 
which merit an exception; the author's 
of a dialogue between the Theseus of 
Corneille, and the Hamlet of Shak- 
speare; and of one between Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sophy Western. The 
former was published, but the latter, 
the production of a lady of peculiar 
delicacy and distinguished abilities, 
was, I believe, never sent to the col- 
lection for which it was originally de- 
signed.—Other communications from 
our friend to this work, but of no 
particular importance or value, I could 
poor out. They were humorous 

escriptions of the follies of the day, 
and satirical hits in his grave or iron- 
ical style. To conclude his monthly 
connexions, we may just mention the 
British Magazine, a more recent at- 
tempt, which owes some valuable 
communications to his pen; and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to which he 
was a long but not a very frequent con- 
tributor. 

In 1789, '* Arthur, or the Nor- 
thern Enchantment," which Mr Hole 
calls a poetical romance, ap . 
This is a poem from the School af 
Ariosto, and probably begun in his 
more ardent, youthful days.—He de- 
clares it to be an imitation of the old 
Metrical Romance, with some of its 
harsher features softened and modi- 
fied.—It is, indeed, too desultory to 


be considered as a regular epic, and 


too well connected, as well as too im- 

pent in its action, to deserve the 

umbler title of a romance. The 

events and manners of the actors most 
2 
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resemble those of the Italian 
» while the correcter imagery, 
and the uniferm loftiness of the style, 
shew the author to be noen pio 
ficient in that of Homer. The fable 
is artfully involved, and the catas- 
with jar skill. 
of Arth Sol Fath, i 
i Arthur in Solway Frith, is 
particularly interesting . It is fall of 
romantic incidents; spells, prodigies, 
and enchantments attend us in every 
; and it is more extravagantly, 
pi Us more pleasingly wild than any 
other pert of the poem; yet few of 
the incidents appear to be new. We 
shall select two specimens; one of 
horror, another descriptive of elegance 
and beauty: 
De ceva nem 
in swell'd pity's . 
cn e 


light, 
Bat ah! what horrid objects met his sight ! 
Their hair, like elf-locks round their shoul- 


With staggering steps they totter o'er the 


Aud gan at length their prisons utmost - 


bound ; 
Toen dopping on the Perdani Ca aa 
The long sweetness of the fresh'ning 
gale." 
s Oft as beneath their shade deep musing 
— the British maid 
At night, or dewy eve, ritish maid, 
When the bright moon adorned Heaven's 


plain, 
t arose the fairy train, 
: "d helms, and vests of splen- 
ue, 
lupe rc deck'd with quivering 


gems . 
And while, to crown the revels of the night, 
Obedient glow-worms lend their living light, 
Their sweet-tuned lyres the little minstrels 
sweep 
And the charmed winds in placid silence 


= sg i! Land, accorda to tbe onde 
With measured steps in circles print the 


At blush of morn they vanish from the view, 
And night's pale empress wrapt in shades 
pursue.” 


Before her 
In white 


In & poetical view, Arthur rises in 
many respects above the author's for- 
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mer productions; the ! is 
more bold and energetie, lines 


less monotonous; the measure more 
varied in its pauses ; yet the minuter 
critic has discovered, that the variety 
is sometimes carried too far ; and that 
the attempt to avoid an uniformity of 
cadence, too often interrupts the har- 
monious flow of the verse.— The pe- 
riods it has been also said, sometimes 
run over a couplet into the third line. 
It may be admitted also, for our fríend 
was not ashamed of confessing it, that 
the verses were not polished with the 
care which disti hed the version 
of Fingal; that the lines are not al- 
ways sufficiently energetic, or the 
rhyme faultless. The lines which 
relate to “ li " are highly ani- 
mated and poeti The poet is pe- 
culiarly Dappy in styling gray-hairs 
the “ Wreath of honoured age,” and 
the following line, in the description 
of the introduction of christianity 
from the north, is truly sublime: 

** And Sion's sacred song burst from the 


Celtic lyre.” 
The notes display copious and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Scandinavian 


mythology, and were, I believe, whol- 
ly his own, without any assistance 
whatever. The Celtic and Gothic 
customs are carefully and ably dis- 
criminated, though so often con- 
founded by authors even of distin- 
guished reputation. 

In a collection of miscellaneous 
poetry, by gentlemen of Devon and 
Cornwall, the communications of Mr . 
Hole are exclusively lyric. — The 
tomb of Gunnar, imitated from an 
ancient Islandic fregment, preserved 
by Bartholine, is the first; the Ode 
prefixed to Fingal; Odes to Melan- 
choly; Terror and Stupidity, follow in 


We must revert to the institution of 
this society in the year 1792. In its 
first outline, the number of members 
was nine only, afterwards increased to 
twelve. Mr Hole wasoneofthe “muses” 
of the first institution, and I need not 
recall to your recollection the various 
modes in which he has repeatedly en- 
tertained and instructed us. Sindbad, 
Shylock, and Iago, are well known ; 
but the voyages of Ulysses, the mo- 
dern dress of the Exmoor scolding, 
with various slight occasional commu- 
nications, in the style of dry humour, 
in which he peculiarly excelled, must 
rise to the recollection of every one 


unaffected grief of the whole circle of 
his family and friends, demonstrates, 


ly accorded their app 
regerd. His knowledge was solid and 
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well founded ; his reli 
unaffected ; his ben noe warm and 
unconfined. Ares the parade of 
superior learning, he gained the esteem 
and confidence of those with whom he 
conversed ; end never in a single in- 
stance lost a friend by a fault of his 
own. Mr Jacksen, who soon followed. 
Mr Hole to the grave, remarked, that 
he had known Hole more than thirty 
years, without having discovered a 
single fault in his character. No one 
a more acute and penetrati 
iscernment ; no one was better ace 
quainted with Mr Hole. 
Of his works I need nor again speak. 
À correct taste, gave an t polish 
to sound learning and solid informa- 
tion. In his conversation he was un- 
affectedly cheerful, humorous, enter- 
taining, and instructive: in prívate life 
conciliating the warmest ion; in 
public the most solid esteem." . 


To the preceding sketch it is intended to add but a few words on the sub- 


ject of some of the author's publications, which are there slightly noticed, @ 
merely alluded to, and of the unpublished papers which he left behind him. 
Among the former, the Essay on the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which 
is barely mentioned by reference to the principal subject of it, the voyages of 
the celebrated navigator Sindbad, was, 1n its origin, only a communication to 
the society above noticed, but afterwards written into a separate publication, 
and is perhaps the most learned, and, at the same time, most ingenious 
and entertaining, of all the performances of its author. Its object was to il- 
lustrate the prodigies of Oriental fiction, which we are accustomed to m 
no other light than as the unrestrained and lawless wanderings of a wild or 
sportive imagination, by comparison with in history, with the real 
miracles of nature, and the grave relations of lying travellers, so as to prove 
that they might either have formed the subjects of actual belief, or have 
been attended by a much greater degree of apparent probability than they at 

nt possess, in the minds of those who first heard and admired them, and 
or whose understandings or services they were designed and calculated. 

The half sportive, serious, essays on the characters of Iago and Shyfock, 
are contained in the volume published by the society, together with a more 
elaborate paper by the same author, illustrative of the originality of Shak- 
—— genius, which is highly indicative of his just taste, and strong poetical 


For some time previous to his death, he had been engaged in another work 
of research and amusement, which he undertook upon near the same principles 
as the observations on Sindbad, which quor cast n to the society, and 
afterwards to the public ;—Remarks on the V , as narrated in 
the Odyssey—a work which often delighted and instructed the writer of these 
pages while in ite progress, but which was left by its author in a very imper- 
ect and scattered state, except a part which was designed for an introduction 
to the remainder, and which was published after his death by the friend who 
com the foregoing memoir, under the title of ** An Essay oa the Character 
of Ulysses, as delineated by Homer." This essay also had been read at the 
Exeter literary society. With regard to the unfinished work, of which it was 
to have formed a part, if the papers in which it was contained any longer exist, 
sea ages for the present eluded the search which has been made for them, 
under the supposition that, although certainly not in a state for separate publi- 
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estion, they might have furnished considerable portions of interesting matter 
for the pages of a miscellaneous repository. 
Of the remaining MSS. which have fallen into the hands of the 
writer, the greater part appear to consist of short essays and pieces of f tive 
poetry, which have elready been given to the world in various periodical and 
other works of miscellaneous literature ; besides a common place book, from 
which (ss containing notices of much abstruse reading in books of unusual 
occurrence, and observations upon them) something may be hereafter gleaned 
which will answer the of this publication. Some original plays, — 
** Pyrrhus,” —“ The Castilian Matron,” and the ** Trial of Friendship," tra~ 
gedies,—end others, of which also some account, with occasional specimens, 
may hereafter be given, —and the little humorous poem which has given oc- 
casion to the insertion of the preceding memoir. Of this it is only intended 
to observe, that it is eslculated to a just idea of the prevailing cast and 
turn of humour which characterised its author,—and that its foundation is a 
clever ce, Thomas Brice, who was, half a cen ago, a well. 
known er in Exeter, written on the same principle as Tim Bobbin's 
Toy-shop, and similar works, and entitled, ** An Exmoor scolding, between 
two sisters, Wilmot Moreman and Thomasin Moreman, as they were spinning ; 
akso, an Exmoor Conrtship ; both in the propriety and decency of the Exmoor 
Devon; to which is adjeined a co hrase in plain ue 
for ining barbarous words and phrases.” e first of this little 
work of humour, consisting of the scolding, our author did not venture to 


touch ; but, among his has been found the commencement of what was 


y intended as a pendant to his Theecritian, or rather a Virgilian ver- 
sion of the courtship—viz. a translation ito Ezmoor of the first eclogue of 


Virgil. 





NOTICES OP THE ACTED DRAMA. IN LONDON. 


No IX. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
The Dwarf of Naples. 
A DRAMA of this name was produced 


io speak 
— 

— incompre 
Gurago ; and yet there is a something 
about it that makes us feel that we 
are not entitled to consign it over to 
mere As wise people some- 
times do very weak things, so it is 
A dedi us to 

cea v 


pasaaies In the forc 
mer. serious pert of the piece is 


occupied with the attempts of Malvesi, 


the Er Kean) to ruin and 
ts aa ther Guilio (Mr H. 


Kemble) procisely, as it appears, be- 
cause he is his brother, sed doe. every 
thing im his power to deserve his love 
and gratitude. The play opens at the 
return of Guilio, who is a Neapolitan 
eral, and favourite of the king, — 

a successful campaign against the 
enemies of his country. Malvesi is 
filled with malice and envy at the tri- 
umphant tion of his brother, and 
this shel — iie | letter by 

a , 

which it appears that Guilio is secret- 
pM in concert with the Vene- 
s, the enemies of Naples. This 
letter is, by a contrivance of Malvesi, 
produced at the moment of Guilio's 
intended nuptials, at which the king 
is nt, who believes its contents, 
ud in —— banishes the sup- 
traitor Naples, on pein of 

; and his inheritance is confer- 

red en Malvesi. Not eontent with 
this successful issue to his plans, 
Malvesi employs an agent to destroy 
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Guilio. This, however, is prevented 
by the intervention of a supposed 
page (Mra W. West) who loves Mal- 
vesi, because he deserves to be hated, 
just as Malvesi hates his brother be- 
cause he deserves to be loved. The 
king at le discovers the deceit 
which has been put upon him, and 
— we Malvesi with ine — 
as the latter supposes, of conferring 
new honours upon him, but, in real- 
ity, to Arii = — him 
bya en and unexpec (a y 
of the acquittal of his brother, and his 
marriage with the lady whom Malvesi 
himself loves. This drives him to 
distraction, and he dies in a paroxysm 
of rage and despair. 

The character of the Dwarf shall be 
explained by himself ; and the extract 
may be taken es a fair but favourable 
example of the author's manner. Af- 
ter in vain endeavouring to conciliate 
his brother's favour by kindness and 
affection, Guilio, seeing that his pre- 
sence only irritates Malvesi, leaves 
him. 

** Dwa. Fine hypocrite! I would some 

storm might smite 
This tree of pride that lifts its head in clouds, 
And shuts out the warm sun and quick’ning 


rain 
From my diminished growth ; I waste be- 
Its deep, dull shade,—a dwarfish, leafless 
trunk 


Eternal winter freezes in my boughs ! 

Yet im this forest round me what avails 

That one should fall? Enough—and more 
remains 


To shut me from the light. If then I swell 
With aspics venom, blame not me, oh world! 
No gestes quss iy ahiacow— coughs bal 


weeds, 
And things that suck unwholesome nature 
from them. 


Y am what thou hast fashion'd me, an adder, 
—— MEN. and shed my poisonous 


On all are near me. Yes, I'll do my work, 


ust, 
And then the grave is welcome, for in earth 
I shall be mighty as the mightiest.” p. 10. 11. 


Malvesi combines in his own per- 
son the malignity without the amuse- 
ment of all the diminutive persons 
who have appeared in this of 
dwarfs—ali the Nains, Jaune, Vert, 
Noir, Couleur de Rose, &c.: and his 
hatred of what other people love seems 


sibi dpt Eon the same cause as 
their's did, —namely, disappointed va- 
nity, and the loss of their idol—for 


April 
Guilio is about to marry the lady whom 
Malvesi fancies he loves. If the char- 
acter of Malvesi were ever so consist- 
ently supported, with reference to the 
principle on which it professes to be 
constructed, it would still not gain our 
sympsthy—for he is a mere wretch, 
* nulle virtute redemptus." He is 
not, like Richard or Iago, lifted above 
our ordinary nature by a superiority of 
intellect, and consequently of power; 
80 that we cannot gaze on him, as we 
do on them, with a sort of diseased in- 
terest, and as we might be supposed to 
do at a malignant star passing across 
our — here, and scattering pes- 
tilence and death in its path. His 
mind is as paltry, us little, and as de- 
formed as his person ; and consequent- 
ly his plans and his power to do mise 
chief are too circumscribed to excite 
our — — All -— he does 
or can do is to go fretting and fuming 
about, and with an air of ludicrous 
self-importance, uttering his insane 
egotisms to the walls and the winds ; 
and every now and then falling inte 
an agony of impotent rage, because 
he does not happen to be so rich or so 
looking as some of his neigh- 

urs: and at last actually dies out of 


pure spite at witnessing the happiness 
of those he ought to love. — 
This is all very tiresome, disgust- 


ing, and unnatural; and would, no 
doubt, have been delivered over to its 
merited contempt, but for the extraor- 
dinary acting of Mr Kean—for whom 
the part is expressly written. It is 
intended to shew of his genius; and 
it does shew it off, just as a tawdry 
and ill-conceived dress shews off the 
person of a beautiful woman: it can- 
not conceal or destroy her beauty; 
but, for the time, it totally spoils its 
effect: we cannot help seeing she 
is beautiful, but we do not feel it. 
Whatever may be our opinions re- 
specting the genius of this actor (and 
we not — of underrat- 
ing its efforts, or of wishing to depre- 
ciate any work that may be calculated 
es call them x) naturally, hoe 
eir proper et we cannot 
feeling and peak ; with unmixed re- 
probation of this writing to and for a 
particular faculty of a particular per- 
son, whatever the genius of that per- 
son may be. Mr Kesns genius is 
valusble, not for this or that abstract 
quality, which may be brought into 


view the contrivance of a certaiu 
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himself, whether they 
h&ve not received new ideas 


fame that Mr Kean can, and no doubt, 
does appreciate, even now. A fame 
that is the best and most legitimate 
reward that can be given and received 
in feturn for the immediate deli 
which he conveys to others. In thi 
way there is nothing in the world e» 
qual to the waving of hats, the clap. 
ping together of hands, and the shout- 
ings of human voices, in so disinter- 
truly a “ assembly" 


cheap to the giver, and yet so satisfy- 
ing to the receiver : like i 


are not among those who are so fastie 
dious as to object to the audience eall- 
ing Mr Kean forward, after a success- 

performance, to pay him this meed 
which so justly belongs to him, even 
as a matter of right. On the contrary, 
we think this the very best time at 
which it can be o , because it is 
perhaps the only time at which he is 
at leisure to receive and feel it—which 
surely he cannot doin the course of 


y his performance, agitated as he is by 


the real passion which he represen 


tis 
perfect The laurel was made to encircle the 


consistency even with 
the nature of the char- 


really fine displays we 
HIM aé the time ; and 


H 


ink it would be con- 
fame? If he does, 
yet to learn,—end we cannot 
that he some day will lea, — 


LUT 


& 


is a popular and tangible 


=F 


< 
o 
= 


living head of genius in old times; 
and why should it not now? The ac- 
tor, too, can less than any other votary 
of the fine arts, anticipate immortali- 
y: for even if his name should live 

r an age or two, his works must die 
with him ; and most — before 
him. If he reaches natural terra 
of man's life, he must feel the melan- 
choly certainty that he has outlived 
himself. Let not, then, lect and 


him his due; or 
in the way most likely to please and 
satisfy him. Criticism—~-written criti- 
cism-—may be either unjust, or intere 
ested, or insincere ; or it.may never 
reach him. But the involuntary and 
unpremeditated that bursts 
from an assembled multitude is quite 
conclusive. It goes directly to its 
mark—end there is no gainsaying it. 


The Castle of Wonders. 

This is a very strange affair indeed. 
It is like Mr Coleridge s Reading Pub- 
lic, ** a Voonder above Voonders.” A 
certain young gentleman (Mr H, Keme 


without her uncle's consent. This, by 
the bye, is not iro of the ** Wonders 


74 
of the Castle—for now-a-days uncles 


and aunts never coincide in opinion, on 
any subject, with nephews and nieces, 
least of all on that of marriage. In 
travelling through »witzerland—which 
is the fashion among new-married 
people at present—the bride and bride- 
groom find themselves at an inn, where 
they are told strange stories of an old 
eastle in the neighbourhood, which is 
haunted by ghosts, fairies, and the 
rat mo amuse ——— by — 
turbing the peasantry in their dai 
and nightly —— and frighten- 
ing them out of their wits. The tra- 
vellers are informed likewise, that se- 
veral brave knights have lost their 
lives in endeavouring to discover the 
mysteries of this enchanted spot. This 
latter partof the tale particularly arrests 
the attention of the young brid m, 
and he determines to try his fortune 
on the occasion ; but very prudently 
conceals his intention from his wife— 
naturally concluding that, as they have 
been married but a very short time, 
she may find some objection to the en- 
terprise, considering its probable ter- 
mination. He immediately proceeds 
to the scene of action, accompanied by 
his servant (Mr Harley)—Aand on their 
arrival the ** wonders" begin. Red 
writing appears on the walls, warning 
the intruders off the premises—which 
of course induces them to . 
Then thinly-clad ladies issue from a- 
mong the thorns and bushes that seem 
to choak up the ruins of the old build- 
ing, and dance round about the young 
soldier in a very attractive manner— 
using a variety of female blandish- 
ments, and above all, exhibiting very 
extraordinary talents for silence—not 
one of them uttering a word! The 
knight resists all these temptations— 
even the last; and replies by doling 
out sundry ** wise saws, and modern 
instances ; — which is a little extraor- 
dinary, seeing that he came thither for 
the express purpose of penetrating in- 
to all the mysteries of the place. How- 
ever, we must not forget his late 
change of situation. When it becomes 
evident that this whole hive of beau- 
ties, buzzing about him, are not able 
to hum him into a compliance with 
their wishes, the queen-bee herself a 
She, unlike the rest, has the 
faculty of speech, and she uses it a- 
bundantly ; but he is still inexorable. 
She then tries various expedients— 
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among others, the rather barbarous one 
of suspending little children, dressed: 
like Cupids, on strings twenty or thir- 
ty feet from the ground, in order (as 
we conjecture) to terrify him into com- 
— by the prospect of the 

ittle things falling and breaking thei 
necks. This seemed to have no effect 
whatever on our hero—probably on 
account of his not having any 
of his own; but it produced a very 
strong sensation on the audience, who 
seemed in as much agony all the time 
as the little children themselves. Find- 
ing that conciliatory measures are un- 
availing, the queen and all her light- 
heeled and lively train, disap 
having previously handed over the un- 
fortunate object of their solicitude to & 
band of soldiers, who, as far as we can 
remember, tie him to a tree, and leave 
him to the repose which he so much 
needs. In the megntime, however, 
and as if to prevent this seasonable re- 
lief, the wife arrives in search of her 
lord ;—and, after numerous other un- 
dergoings which we cannot enumerate, 
& person introduces himself, who is 
exactly the last in the world that either 
we or they would have suspected of 
contriving and executing a fairy-tale— 
namely, a wise and elderly uncle, who, 
it now appears, had invented all the 
foregoing, in order to discover whether 
his self-elected nephew was worthy to 
be acknowledged and adopted by him. 
The contrivance is somewhat late, to 
be sure ; but its success is complete, 
and every body is satiafied. 
this accomplished stage-manager had 
procured his corps de Ballet—whether 
from the Scala at Milan on the one 
side, or the Academie de Musique on 
the other, and how he had transport- 
ed them to the mountains of Switzer- 
land—does not appear. 

The scenery of this piece, excepting 
that in which the fairies are concerned, 
was by no means appropriate, because 
it was extremely beautiful and naturel ; 
icularly an exquisite view of a 
lake, with its surrounding mountains, 
and also one of a richly cultivated val- 


ley. 

i Mr H. Kemble performed the hero 
of this piece; and we must do him 
the justice to say, that he looked ex- 
actly the sort of person that would be 
likely to resist the kind of temptations 
that were offered to him.’ Chiefly in 
consequence of this gentleman's un- 


happy taste in the choice of his wigs, 
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the portraits in the Evangelical Maga- 


perform, szine—for they are all pretty much 
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are past—the tablets of memory by 
which the ages of his children, the 
times of his ancestors, and the rise and 


the rent of a farm or estate given with 
precision, before and after such and 
such a storm, though the narrator be 
uncertain in what cen the said 
notable storm happened. “ Mars 
year,” and ** that year the hielanders 
raide,” are but secondary memenjos 


tenth days, the shepherds began to 
build up huge semi-circular walls of 
their dead, in order to afford: some 
shelter for the remainder of the liv. 
ing; but they availed but little, for 
about the same time they were fre- 


. quently seen tearing at one another's 


wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the 
fourteenth day from its commence- 
ment, there was on many a high-lying 
farm not a living sheep to seen. 
Large misshapen walls of dead, sur- 
rounding a small prostrate flock like- 
wise all dead, and frozen stiff in their 
lairs, were all that remained to cheer 
the forlorn shepherd and his master ; 
and though on low-lying farms where 
the snow was not so hard before, 
numibers of sheep weathered the storm, 
yet their constitutions received such a 
shock, that the greater part of them 


many more that shall hereafter be perished afterwards; and the final 
mentioned. consequence was, chat about nine- 
. The most dismal of all those on re- tenths of all the sheep in the south of 


eord is the thirteen drifty days. This. 


storm, as near as I have 


remain of i 
ginable ; and. the mentioning of the 
thirteen drifty days to an old shep- 
herd, in a xig daca night, never 
fails to impress his mind with a sort 
of religious awe, and often sets him 
en his knees before that Being who 
alone can avert such another calamity. 
It is said that for thirteen days and 
nights the snow-drift never once abat- 
ed—the ground was covered with 
frozen snow when it commenced, and 
ng ali that time the sheep never 
their fast. The cold was in- 
to a degree never before remem- 
; and about the fifth and sixth 
ys of the storm, the young sheep 
began to fall into a sleepy and torpid 
atate, and all that were so affected in 
the evening died over night. The in- 
tensity of the frost wind often cut 
them off when in that state quite 
instantaneously. About the ninth and 


Scotland were destroyed. 

In the extensive pastoral district of 
Eskdale-moor, which maintains up- 
e , it is said none 
were ive, but wed- 
ders on one farm, and Ave DM cres on 
another. The farm of Phaup remain- 
ed without a stock and without a te- 
nant for twenty years subsequent to 
the storm, at length one very honest 
and liberal-minded man ventured to 
take a lease of it, at the annual rent of 
of a gray coat and a pair of hose. It 
is now rented at £500. An exten- 
sive glen in Tweedsmuir, belonging 
to Sir James Montgomery, became a 
common at that time, to which an 
man drove his flocks that pleased, an 
it continued so for nearly a century. 
On one of Sir Patrick Scott of Thirle- 
stane's farms, that k upwards of 
900 sheep, they all died save one 
— ewe, * which the €— Fam 

igh hopes of preserving a ; but 
imas unlucky , that were all laid 
e o en E E to run at, 2 
upon this poor solitary remnant of & 
ood stock, and chased her into the 


76 


lake, wheré she was drowned. When 
word of this was brought to John 
Scott — — ae 
gouffin’ Jock, he is to have 
himself as follows: ** Ochon, 

on! an’ is that the gate o't?—a 
black inning maks aye a black 
end." ei akin down an old rus- 
ty sword, he added, ** Come thou 
away my auld frien’, thou an’ I maun 
e'en stock Bourhope-law ance mair. 
Bessy, my dow, how gaes the auld 

? 


It is a pity that tradition has not pre- 
served any thing farther of the history 
of gouffin’ Jock than this one saying. 
The next memorable event of thi 
nature is the blast o March, which 
pened on the 24th day of that 
month, in the year 16—, on a Mon- 
day's morning ; and though it lasted 
only for one forenoon, it was calculat- 
ed to have destroyed upwards of a 
thousand scores of sheep, as well as a 
number of shepherds. There is one 
anecdote of this storm — worth 
of being preserved, as it shows wi 
how much attention shepherds, as well 
as sailors, should observe the appear- 
ances of the sky. The Sunday even- 
ing before was so warm that the lasses 


Walter Blake, who had all his sh 
thered into the side of a wood. 
ey asked Wattie, who was a very 
religious man, what could have in- 
duced him to gather his sheep on the 
Sabbath day? He answered, that he 
had seen an ill-hued weather-gaw that 
morning, and was afreid it was going 
to be a drift. They were so much a- 
mused at Wattie's apprehensions, that 
they clapped their hands, and laughed 
at him, and one pert girl cried, “ Aye, 
fie tak’ care, Wattie ; I wadna say but 
it may be thrapple deep or the morn.” 


mdence wi’ the 


- thieves, an’ kend they were to ride 
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Amen 


, a hogg for 
howking; we'll a get horns to 
tout on the morn.” The saying grew 
proverbial; but Wattie was the onl 
man who saved the whole of his 

in that country. 

The years 1709—40, and 72, were 
all likewise notable years for severity, 
and for the losses sustained among 
flocks of In the latter, the 
snow lay from the middle of Decem- 
ber until the middle of April, and all 
the time hard frozen. Partial thaws 
always kept the farmer's hopes of re- 
lief alive, and thus prevented him 
from removing his sheep to a lower 


situation, till at they grew so 
weak that they not be removed. 
There has not been such a general loss 


in the days of any man living ss in 
that year. It is dere tesis a 
all subsequent hard winters have been 
m , and, of late, by that o£ 
1795 ; and when the balance turns out 
in favour of the calculator, there is al- 
ways a of thankfulness 
ed, as we as a composed su i 
The daily feeling naturali, impressed 
e na im 
on the shepherd s mind, all his 
comforts are so entirely in the hand of 
Him that rules the elements, contri- 
butes not a little to that firm spirit of 
devotion for which the Scottish 
herd is so distingui I know of 
no scene so impressive, as that of a 
family sequestered in a lone glen dur- 
ing e time of a winter storm; and 
where 


is the glen in the ki that 
wants such a habitation? T they 
are left to the ion of Heaven, 


protection 
and they know and feel it. Through- 
out all the wild vicissitudes of nature 
they have no hope of assistance from 
man, but are conversant with the Al- 
mighty alone. Before retiring to rest, 
the shepherd uniformly goes out to 
examine the state of the weather, and 
make his report to the little dependant 
group within—nothing isto be seen but 
the conflict of the elements, nor heard 
but the raving of the storm—then they 
all kneel around him, while he recom- 
mends them to the protection of Hea- 
ven ; and though their little hymn of 
praise can scarcely be heard even by 
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land witnessed, or I hope ever will 
m behold, there is none of them 
can once be with the 
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irs O Goten eee the flood 
t they were never 


tion that it bred in the country :— The 


n 


greater part of the rivers on which the . 
storm was most deadly, run into the 
there is a 


Hi 
1 


Pi 
af 
H 

1 

1 


it 
ji 


, a very ill day, with a flam- 
ical essay in my pocket, 


on my yd uS 


and that of no ordinary nature. I re- 
member the day well: the wind, which. 
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was rough on the preceding day, had 
subsided into a dead calm 7 there was 
a slight fall of snow, which descended 
in small thin flakes, that seemed to 
hover and reel in the air, as if uncer- 
tain whether to go upward or down- 
ward—the hills were covered down to 
the middle in deep folds of rime, or 
frost-fog—in the cloughs that was dark, 
dense, and seemed as if it were heaped 
and crushed ther—but on the 
rows of the hills — — 
f a ce, and, : 
— beheld a day of — — 
A thought now began to intrude 
itself on me, though I strove all that 
I could to get quit of it, that it would 
be a wise course in meto return home 


i saying to myself, ** I have no 
edes world io be afraid af m 
sheep, my master took the charge of 
them cheerfully, there is not a better 
shepherd in the kingdom, and I can- 
not doubt his concern in having them 
ight.” All would not do: I stood 
still end contemplated the day, and 
the more closely I examined it, the 
more was I im that some mis- 
chief was a brewing; so, with a 
heavy heart, I turned on my heel, and 
made the best of my way back the 
road I eame ;—my elaborate essay, and 
all my wise observations had come to 


` On mre I called at a 
place named the Hope-house, to see a 
maternal uncle, whom I loved ; he was 
angry when he saw me, and said it was 
not like a prudent lad to be running 
up and down the country in such wea- 
ther, and at such à season ; and urged 
me to make haste home, for it would 
bea drift before the morn. He ac- 
companied me to the top of the height 
called the Black Gate-head, and on 
parting, he shook his head, and said, 


** Ah! it is a dangerous looking day ! 
In troth I’m amaist fear d to look at 
it;" I said I would not mind it, if 
any one knew from what quarter the 
storm would arise ; but we might, in 
all likelihood, gather our sheep to the 
place where they would be most ex- 
posed to danger. He bade me keep & 
good look out all the way home, and 
wherever I observed the first opening 
through the rime, to be assured the 
wind would rise directly from that 
point : I did as he desired me, but the 
clouds continued close set all around, 


LApeii 
till the fall of evening ; and ss the 
snow had been accumulating all day, 
so as to render walking very unfurther- 
some, it was that time before I reached 
home. The first thing I did was te 
fe to my master and inquire where he 
left my sheep—he told me—but 
— I had always the most perfect. 
confidence in his experience, I was not 
— with Pine had done—he 

had left a of them far too high 
out on the ills and the rest were not 
where I wanted them, and I told him 
so: he said he had done all for the 
best, but if there appeared to be any 
danger, if I would call him up in the 
morning, he would assist me. We had 
two beautiful servant girls, and with 
them I sat chattering till past eleven 
o'clock, and then I went down to the 
old tower. What could have taken 
me to that ruinous habitation of the 
Black Danglasses at that untimeous 
— I — datei, it cer- 

must have been a suppoet 

tion "shat one of the girls would fob. 
low me, or else that I would see a hare 
—both very unlikely events to have 
taken place on such a night. How- 
ever, certain it is, that there I was at 


clouds, towards 
minded me of my uncle's 

But at the same time a smart thaw 
commenced, and the breeze seemed to 
be rising from the south, so that I 
—— at his sage rule, 
and accounted it quite absurd. Short 
was the time till awful experience told 
me how true it was. 

I then went to my bed in the byre 
loft, where I slept with a neighbour 
— € — ; but 
though fatigued with walking through 
the snow, I could not close an eye, so 
that I heard.the first burst of the 
storm, which commenced between one 
and two, with a fury that no one can 
conceive who does not remember of 
being exposed to two or three gathered 

ing e to two or ga 
ias An. they are called b — 
the storm raged there wi 
ferocity. It all at once, with 
such 2 tremendous roar, that I ima- 
gined it was a peal of thunder, until 

felt the house trembling to its founda- 
tion. In a few minutes I went and 
thrust my naked arm a hole 
in the roof, in order, if possible, to 


^ as. a> _ -i q 


bling with agitation. I lay still 
sd acia eris E pe nci 
might prove only a temporary hurri- 
cane; but, hearing no abatement of 


z 


up, for it was come on 
or morning, as never 
the heavens. He was not 


EFREE 
hr 
fa 
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J 
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from laughing immod vais m 
immoderately, notwith- 
standing tbe dismal prospect that lay 
before us, for I heard, from his cries, 
where he was. He had tried to make 


ting round the kitehen fire, with looks 
of dismay, I may almost say despair. 
We all agreed at once, that the sooner 
we were-able to reach the sheep, the 
better chance we bad to save a rem- 
nant ; and as there were eight hundred 
excellent ewes, all in one lot, but a 
long way distant, and the most valua- 
ble lot of. any on the farm, we reaolys 
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Gur master made family worship: 
master e famil ip, a 
duty he never neglected ; but thas 
morning, the manger in which he 
manifested our trust and confidence in 
icularly affecting. We 
took our pockets 
with bread and cheese—sewed our plaids 
around us—tied down our hats with 
napkins coming below our chins—and 
each taking a strong staff in his hand, 
we set out on the attempt. 

No sooner was the door closed be- 
hind us than we lost sight of each 
other—eeeing there was none—it was 
— for a man to see his hand 
held up before him, and it was still 
two hours till day. We had no means 
i er but by following 
to one another's voices, nor of working 
our way save by groping with our 
staves before us. It soon appeared to 
me a hopeless concern, for, ere ever 
we got clear of the houses and hay- 

we had to roll ourselves over 
two x three adoiira — m. ime 
posaible to wade through ; and all the 
while the wind and drift were so vio- 
lent, that every three or four minutes 
we were obliged to hold our faces down 
between our kmees to recover our 
breath. : 

We soon got into an eddying wind 
that was altogether insufferable, and, 
at the same time, we were struggling 
among snow so deep, that our progress 
in the way we going was in- 
deed very equivocal, for we had, by 
this time, lost all idea of east, west, 
north, or south. Still we were as busy 
as men determined on a business 
could be, and persevered on we knew 
not whither, sometimes ing over 
the snow, and sometimes weltering in 
it to the chin. The following instance 
of our successful exertions marks our 
progress to a tittle. There was an in- 
closure around the house to the west- 
ward which we denominated the park, 
as is customary in Scotland. en 
we went away we calculated that it 
was two hours until day—the park 
did not extend above 800 yards—and 


we were stil engaged in that park 
when day light ap 

When we got of the park we 
also got free of the eddy o£ the wind 


—it was now straight in our faces— 
b prisa line sais bene val 
places every three or 
minutes, and at k , after great fa- 
tigue, we reached a long ridge of a hill 


a 
half distant. Our master had taken 
the lead ; I was next him, 
began to » from the depth of 
the snow, that he was leading us quite 

but as we always ime 
plicitly to him that was foremost for 
thetime, I said nothing for a good while, 
until satisfied that we were going in a 
direction very nearly right opposite to 
that we intended. I then tried to ex- 
postulate with him, but he did not 
seem to understand what I said, and, 
on getting a glimpee of his counte- 
nance, I ived that it was quite 
altered. Not toalarm the others, nor 
——— od ery — rui 
terri i , an 
we should pas on the mae and take 
each gegen ately ; (for I nad 
brought a small bottle in my pocket 
for fear of the worst), and a bite of 
bread and cheese. This was unani- 
mously ei to, and I — — 
swallow e spirits rather eagerly, 
a thing not usual with him, and when 
he tried to eat, it was long before he 
could swallow any thing. I was con- 
vinced that he would altogether, 
but, as it would have been easier tohave 
got him to the shepherd's house before 
than home again, I made no proposal 
for him to return. On the contrary, 
ł said if they would trust themselves 
entirely to me, I would engage to lead 
them to the ewes without going a foot 
eut of the way—the ether two — 

y 


4 
i 


. 


opened his mouth, nor did he & 
a thereafter. [t had 


of us, though he —— recollect 
a single elroumsténce that occurred 
during that part of our way, Hor & 
word that was said, nor of having: got 
any refreshment whatever. 

At half an hour after ten, we reach- 
ed the flock, and just in time to save 
them, but before that, both Borthwick 
and the pl an had lost their hats, 
notwithstending all their precautions, 
and to impede us still farther, I went 
{inadvertently over a precipice, and 
ing down head foremost, between 
ecaur and the snow, found it ime 


feet, the rest were j against a 
brae. We knew not what to do for 
spades to dig them out; but to our 
agreeable astonishment, when those 
before were removed, they had been 
so close pent together a£ to be all touch- 
ing one another, and they walked out 
from below the snow after their neigh- 
bours in a body. If the snow-wreath 
had not broke and crumbled down 
upon a few that were hindmost we 


ore ; there were 100 ewes in another 
place near by, but of these we could 
only get out a very few, and lost all 
hopes of saving the rest. 


o 

Fills arvund us all that day. I grew 

uite impatient to be at my own 
charge, and leaving the rest I went 
away to them by myself, that is, I 
went to the division that was left fer 
out on the hills, while our. master and 
the ploughmsn volunteered to rescae 
those that were down on the lower 
ground. I found mine in miserable 
circumstances, but masking all possible 
exertion, I got out about one half of 
them, which I left in a place of safety, 
and made towards home, for it wan 
beginning to dark, and the storm 
was again , without any mi 
tion in all its darkness and è 


come home with 
and indeed long ere I 
were of no use to me. I was terrified 
for the water, ( Douglas Bu 

— 


could 
eyes bound 
got 


EL 
the morning it was gorged 
up with «now in a dreadfal manner, 


ish. ] 


and I judged that it would be quite 
im le. At length I came to a place 


where I thought the water should be, 
and fell a boring and groping for it 
with my long staff. No, I could find 


no water, cda ear O CTA Da a: 
all my accuracy I goue wrong. 

was : astonished, and standing 
still to consider, I looked up te- 
wards Heaven, I shall not say for what 
cause, and to my utter amazement 
thought I beheld trees over my head 
flourishing abroad ovet the whole sky. 
I never had seen such an optical delu- 
sion before, it was so like enchantment 
thst I knew not what to think, but 
dreaded that some extraordinary thing 
was coming over * and that rig 
deprived of my right senses. I re- 
member I thought the storm was & 


great — sent on us for our sins, 
and that this strange tasy was 
connected with it, ned 
by evil spirits. I stood a while 
in this painful trance; at length, on 
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making a bold exertion to escape from 
the fairy vision, I came all at once in 
contact with the old tower. Never in 
my life did I ience such a relief, I 
was not only all at once freed from 
the fairies, but fronr the dangers of the 
gorged river. I had come over it on 
some mountain of snow, I knew not 
how nor where, nor do 1 know to this 
day. Se that, after all, they were trees 
that I sew, and trees of no great mag- 
nitude neither, but their appearance to 
my eyes it is impossible to describe. 
It ht they flourished abroad, not 
for miles, but for hwndreds of miles, to 
the utmost verges of the visible heavens. 
Such a day and such a night may the 
eye of a erd never aguin behold. 
‘What befell to our literary meetin 
and the consequences of the storm as 
witnessed them, must be deferred to 
a future Number. 


Bitrive, - 
April 15th, 1819. 


James Hoce. 





OBSERVATIONS ON SALAME'S ACCOUNT OF THE KXPEDITION TO ALGIERS.* 


Tur author of this book, Mr Abra- 
ham Salamé, is a — oe 
in Egypt, but of a Syrias y. 
His » & merchant of high 
respectability at St. Jean d'Acre, was 
to quit that city in conse- 
quence of someof the atrocities of Djez- 
zar Pashaw, (the Butcher); and, the 
greater part of his children following 
him in Ins flight, the raceof theSalamés 
seems now to be fairly ted. 
The family are all of the Christian 
persussion, and their name, as our 
author is at great pains to inform us, 
ignifics i iio Arabi noce or alata. 
plains his anxiety ia 
regard to this point, by mentioning, 
that in Italian — word is 
to denote a particular kind of sau- 


"UE Alexandria ses reg seems 
to have enjoyed considerable opportu- 


nities of improvement in his educa- 
tion. The immense variety of traders 
who inhabits or visit thet city, gave 
occasion and facility for the acquisi- 


tion of all the great dialects of the 
Arabic language, as well as of the 
Turkish and Italian, and the events 
which occurred about the close of the 
last and ing of the present cen- 
tury, furnished him with almost 
equal facilities for the more rare ac- 
uisition of a little French and a little 

nglish. In the course of a life of 
wandering mercantile adventure, Sae 
lamé has since improved all these ad- 
vantages, and is now, it is probable, 
one of the best quali ns in 
Europefor interpreting between Franks 
and Mahometans. His power of ace 
quiring lau will indeed require 
no better illustration thun what is 


used afforded by the very singular volume 


before us. When Salamé came first 
to England, at the close of the year 
1815, although he had some smotter- 
ing knowledge of our language, he as- 
sures us, he could not have spelt the 
word bread ; but such is his capacity, 
and such has been his diligence, that 
he has now presented us with an oc- 





— A nune of D GETO OR year 1816, under the command of the 


ight Honourable Admi 


Lord Viscount Exmouth; by Mr A. Salamé, a native of Alexa 


ia, in Egypt, bg paris his Britannic Majesty's service for the Oriental 


who sccam his 
Murray, 1819. 
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ip for the subsequent negotiations with the Dey. London, 
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tavo volume, written entirely by him- 
self (** in his own rough English," as 
he it) and certainly written in a 
style out of all comparison superior 
in expressiveness and vigour, and even 
we think in purity, to any thing that 
is to be found among the great majo- 
rity of our native travellers and jour- 
palists. We are happy to observe, by 
various hints scattered throughout the 
volume, that its author by no means 
considers it as the ultimatum of his li- 
terary labours, and look forward with 
pleasure to the prospect of much infor- 
mation and much amusement, from 
the future productions of his ready and 
interesting pen. 

Mr Salamé had been employed for 
several months in the English Foreign 
Office, before the period of Lord Ex- 
mouth's expedition, and was selected 
to accompany our excellent admiral in 

uality o — The important 
dados of this J ce secm to have been 
discharged by him in a manner hight 
creditable to himself, and entirely nid 
ti to all his superiors ; nor is 
this any slight praise—for those who 
are acquainted with the circumstances 
under which the expedition sailed, and 
with the obstacles thrown in the way 
of negotiation by the barbarous and 
obstinate jealousies of the Dey and his 
officers, will be sensible that a very 
yare d of delicacy and manage- 
ment must have been demanded from 
the person who carried on the business 
of communication between Lord Ex- 
mouth and the Divan of Algiers. Sa- 
lamé, like a true oriental, has thrown 
the whole of the negotiations into a 
dramatic form, and as he has besides 
given a drawing of the persons engag- 
ed in the conferences as they appeared 
at the time, nothing is wanting to com- 


lete our idea of the whole transaction. . 


t is not often now-a-days that ordi- 
nary people are permitted to see so 
much into the minutie of public af- 
fairs ; for despatches, military and na- 
val, afe in general as monctonous as a 
drum, and as dry as a sea-biscuit ; and 
among all officers of the modern school, 
it is looked upon as the most unknow- 


ing thing in the world to talk over the ing 


incidents of their campaigns. We 
wish heartily that Mr Salamé had 
attended the Duke of Wellington 
throughout the peninsular war, or 
that some person who did so would 
have the goodness to write as full and 
amusing an account of those mighty 
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things, as our Alexandrian has now 
given us of the comparatively small 
matters of Algiers. 

We regret that Mr Salamé should 
have published his account in the form 
he has chosen. He should have beem 
satistied with a very small and a very 
cheap 12mo, and then his book would 
have sold ; but since he has thought 
fit to beat the gold he really has, over 
so absurd an expanse of surface, and 
to charge 15s. for what, with all his 
beating, covers no more than a very 
puny 8vo. of 390 pages, we suspect 
few people will think of giving him a 
place on their shelves. But, however, 
that is none of our business—or rather, 
we should thank Mr Selamé for having 
adopted a course of conduct which 
cannot fail to add very much to the 
interest of the copious extracts we 
mean to borrow from him. Of these 

for, to reviewers as well as to poets, 
there is nothing like rushing in medias 
res ), the first shall be Salame’s account 
of the destruction of the batteries and 
ships of the Algerines. Our readers 
recollect that Lord Exmouth sent in a 
boat with a letter to the Dey, in which 
he demanded, 
` lst, The abolition of christian sla- 


very. 

di, The deliv of al} christian 
slaves in the kingdom of Algiers.— 
Besides, the restoration of al the 
money which had been paid for the 
redemption of slaves by the Kings of 
Naples and Sardinia since the com- 
mencement of the year. 

Salamé was in the boat which earried 
the letter, and waited in it for two hours 
immediately below the batteries, in ex- 
pectation of the Dey's answer. The 
signal being given at the expiration of 
that time, that no answer had been re- 
turned, Lord Exmouth immediate- 
ly brought his whole fleet close 
under the walls, his own ship, the 
Queen Charlotte, casting anchor with- 
in a hundred yards of the grest bat- 
teries on the Mole. But we must take 
up Salamé a little earlier. 


‘s Mr Burgess, the flag-lieutenant, hav- 
with me, we hoisted the sig- 
nal, * that so answer had been giver ; 
and began to row away towards the Queen 
Charlotte. At this time I was very anxious 
to get out of danger; for, knowing their 
perfiions character, and observing that 

ord Exmouth, on his seeing our signal, 
immediately gave order to the fleet to bear 
up, and every ship to take her position for 


$3 


t 


PIG 
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the attack, 
1 hel th 


of the 
ht from 


the killed from the other 


their be 
pid 
ing 


g perceived my situa- 


gour duly, now 


began to descend 


qui 


before three, 
quite confounded 


passed 


gators done 
* Upon which I 
des deck 
most overpowering and 


vin 


ded ese This first fire 
within eighty s Laedatvn Io 


at such a time to be found 


nglish seamen! and to wit- 


manners, their activity, their cour- 
, and their cheerfulness during the bat- 


de! 


it alive ; for it was most 


minutes 


y 


agination 


and not sure that I should 


quarter 


the 


—— 
—it is reall 


and terrified 
shot, to see the wounded men 
one part, and 
mess 
ab 


troops, beyond im 


had 


: bottom 


pimi pro 


manner, 


CTS d rie. At a few 


head of the 


batteries: but tion, said * You 


etry 
wded with 


fear that they 
the 


astoniehi 


OR us ;--in 
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IB 


itas 


ded 


ive only one 
ow, I was 
a crowd of 

two woun 

had leisure to 


A 


quite stopped near the hatchway 


g 
I 


and 


it ; 


who were 


+ On this subject I wish to 
remark :— While 1 was 


to 
igher 


them. 


of the fleet, so close on 


d. 
Test 


and the Alge- 
wero very 


opened a tremendous fire upon 
hieh 


to the Eastern 3nd 
batteries, w. 


being so thick that she 
her exact position, 


‘Admiral Milne was obliged to lie in that si- 


positiens, 
tuation and begin the attack; and thus, un- 


exposed 


ble being rather slow, 


ha 


of what they 
magnent, thoy he, sod s 
ent, er, an 
should be ARA bj thee could not distin 
ad idly 
I : 
this 
; and the Ligh 


) 


themselves were not aware 


t that we 


were aboot, or what we meant to do ; 


cause, according to their j 
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Eo they never expected that I donld aspe 


the action was going on without aa appear- 


ance of soon ceasing, I began to encourage 
pri Amor ing, that every living being 
i$ uncertain of hi Uus and 


for, humanity end natural sensibility, at 
such a dreadful time, call upon every body 
raid pr aod to taip the rcnt 
Some of them could not walk; some couid 
not see ; and some were to be carried from 
one place to another. It was indeed a most 
pitiable sight ;—but I think the most shock. 
ing sight in the world, is that of taking off 
arms and legs ; in preference to i 
which, if ] was & military man, I sh 
eir d a deck than being 
with the in the cockpit. 

** From curiosity, 1 wished to observe the 
Doctor's ions. But while I was at- 
tending to the first one, which was that of 
taking off an arm, T could not bear it, and 
felt myself fainting away, especially when 
the Doctor began to saw the bone! I then 
went out of sight. At this time, I saw 
Lieutenant John Frederick Johnstone come 
down to the cockpit, wounded in his cheek. 
— After he had been dressed, and remained 
for a short time, laughing at me, he asked 
me to help him to put on his coat, and 
went to the hatchway, wishing to go on 
deck again ; I then held him from behind 
by the shoulders to make him stop, and 
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mid, ** Where are you goig? you 
Wounded.” In reply be said, ** I am very 
well new, I must.go." And so he went 


y. 
s After two ours time, I saw him, peor 


- fellow, bsought down to the cockpit agnin, 


by four seamen, with his left arm taken off 
quite from the sheulder, and it only hung 


by alittle bitef $esh. =. 

* When I met him in that horrible state, 
he could not bear to be cared am, but 
wished to be laid dewn where and. 


if 
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un 
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** Several of the guns were so hot, that 
ld not use them again; some of 
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* At eleven o'clock, P. M. his Lordship 
their batteries, with the city, made, to 
the fleet to move dut of the Tine of the bat- 


teries ; and thus, with a favourable breeze, ` 
our 


we cat enables, as well as the whole of 


Hil 
HHE 
Hi 

f 


from the magazine, 
about seventy years 
his life he had been in more 
uctions, but that he never 
of any action that had con- 
& quantity of powder as 


? 


. 


[m 


f 


(ath the ines 


K 
I 
| 
i 
E 


I went on the 
and to obsetve the effect of our shot 
enemy's batteries, and to behold the 
of their navy, which, at this 
time, with the storehouses within the mole, 


"The ble — all the — 


as in the day time; the view of which was 
really most awful snd’ beautiful: nine fri- 


if 


gates, and a great number of gun- A 
with other vessels, being all in flames, and 
carried by the wind to t 8 
in the buy. 

* J observed, with t ise, how, 
in these nine hours’ time, our had ef- 


feeted so horrible a destruction of their bat- 
teries; instead of walls, I saw nothing but 
heaps of rubbish, and a number of people 


"ANE Uo de se ped oat 
e I met his Lordship on the poop, 


the ships had hauled ont, with- 
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fellow Salamé, what think you now ?” 

reply I shook hands with his Lordship, and 

ssid, * My Lord, I am extreme 
Lordship 


+ At one o'clock in the ——— 
chored, with ali the fiset in the mid e af the 


to the health of every brave man in the fleet. 
, “© We also drank to his Lordship's health, 
and then every body went to sleep, almost 
like dead men.” 

. Next morning, as our readers will 
remember,* Lord Exmouth again put 





* Salamé gives 


in this action, which we transcribe, in 


the belief that it will open quite a new view te the preat majority of our readers. 


A List of the general Consumption of Powder and Shot, on board the British and Dutch 
s, in Malek ehm Ani's under Admiral Lord Exmouth’s command, on 
the 27th August 1816. 


- On board of the British Squadron. 





Mutine . 


Prometheus, Britomart, Heron, and Cordelia ander weigh 


Fury, a Bomb 
Infernal, 


Hecla, and Beelzebub; three Bombs ; 


Total in the British Squadron : 





216,658 | 41,208 
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e thing in order for renewing his 
M ar but before commencing 
firing, he sent a second letter to the 
Dey, proposing the same conditions 
which had been rejected on the pre- 
ceding morning. With this letter also 
Salamé went near to the shore, and 
while waiting for the answer, be had 
abundant leisure to observe the devas- 
tation caused by the fire of yesterday. 

*« During this time, I was indeed quite 
surprised to see the horrible state of the bat- 
teries and the mole, since the 
day. I could not now distinguish how it 
was erected, nor where the batteries had 
stood, eee a co a 
had seen in the ci i 
I observed too, that they bad not more than 
four or five guns mounted on their car- 
riages, and that of all the rest, some were 
dismounted, and some buried in the rub- 
— — all the bay was full of 

e s of their navy, in 
iesise, und the weed oor and bae df 
the mole was ail black, covered with char- 
eoal and half-burnt pieces of wood. But 
the most ing and dreadful sight was, 
the number d e dead bodies "o — 
floating on the water.—Am 
dies, we saw a whitc one, Viidi afierwatis, 
on finding it was one of our seamen, we 
took with us on board." 

The conversations between the Dey 
on the one hand, and Sir James Bris- 
bane and Admiral Penrose on the other, 
are afterwards described with much 
effect ; but we have room only for what 
relates to the treatment of the British 
consul He, it will be recollected, was 
thrown into chains at the first alarm 
of the fleet, and his wife and child 
with difficulty escaped in naval uni- 
forms. His house also had been plun- 
dered, and for all this, redress was now 
demanded. Salamé has really contriv- 
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ed to represent, in a-vety picturesque 
manner, the sulky submission of the 
Barbarian. 
desires, Dat your Highnese will punish al 
those people who insulted our Consl, for 


also desires, that reparation may be made to 
the Consul, for the losses he has sustained, 
to the amount of 3,000 dollars: Should thia 
Cut oc lf care dii 
turn the overplus, [at present the damages 
done are uncertain, the Consul not ha 

had time to examine his erty ;] 

should it be insofüdent, yore Highness 
The Do. Tt — — — 

t and low 

id it without my or- 
der. things that 
the Consul says he has lost, I have already 
inquired, and been told that he had Iost no- 


** The ConsuL-—I can show the Dey all 
the people who insulted and robbed me, for 
I know them individually, 

** The Dey.—Suppose I take them and 
cut their heads off, wil it do the Consul 
an ? 

J aptain Brisbane.— We do not wish to 
have any body's head cut off; we wish 
that you should punish them by bastinados, 
and put them in irons, as our Consul was : 
The € dar show you — things have 
been stolen and damaged by your people, 
because we do not desire to make you pay 
hé raris ail oratory ou do not 
wish to punish those people who insulted 
the Consul,—as you say they are unknown 
to you, your Highness may, instead, make 
a public apology to Mr M*Donell, for, the 
indignities offered to him, and the detention 
of our two boats, are insults shewn to the 
English nation ; therefore, we cannot pass 
ie od saria 

** The Dey—(in confusion) —1I knowitwas 





On board of the Duich Squadron. 






Diana á 
The other 5 ships 
Total in the Dufch Squadron A 
Torats. ` 
Consumption in the British Squadron 
Ditto in the Dutch Squadron . 


Grand Total of the consumption of powder and shot on 
board the two Squadrons "Se . . 





** These incredible quantities of powder and shot, which are nearly 118 tons of the for: 


mer, and more than 500 tons of the latter, were spent in 


And, I think, the Algerines 
them through the English ships. 


the course of about nine hours. 


justly observed, That Hell had opencd its mouth upon 
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same ? 


any of your people, to repeat them to him. 
* The Dey-—(more cross)—Very well 
Joa may er wont you please to the Con- 


ess 
at me with such angry 
been in his power, he 





by representing to us all 
these pretended excuses, t that we 
would accept them as true; in this he.found 
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certainly would have cut me in pieces. 
Tbe Captain of the Port, observing his 
manner, and having seen Lord Exmouth's 
resolution, came ind him, and with & 
low voice, not tolet me hear, said, * My 
Lord, it cannot be helped, you must sub- 
mit, that yellow haired man must now 


triumph.'* 

“U this, the Dey turned to me and 
said, What do you wish to say to the Con- 
sul? Only the same words; 1 said. He 
then with much vexation, after I had ex- 
plained them to him again, dictated to me 
word by word ; and so I re his dic- 
tation, in English and in French+ to Mr 
DU luu D sete 
cy, an » ' i accept, , 

apology, as a sign of sincerity ; I 

dall every thing that. has d 
and I hope to be happy in your friend- 
ship."? 


In a subsequent of the narra- 
tive, we mp rel cc thas * the Dey, 
throughout the conversation of this 
day, appeared quite thunderstruck ; his 

was bound in his mouth, and 

his lips were sticking one to the other, 
so that he could not explain what he 
wished to say." We wish we could 
transfer to our pages, Salamé's excel- 
lent sketch of the old savage sitting 
cross- on his sofa, with his bare 
feet gathered close under him—his 
grisly beard—his downward, un- 
willing, sullen stare—and his pipe held 
y in his hand, with the vain 
ambition of seeming tranquil. The 
more ferociousness of his attend- 
ant Janissaries, and the quiet firmness 
of the English officers, afford a fine 
contrast to the restless, repressed ma- 


lice of the principal figure. 
The e aul con union of all the 
terrors of the battle, afforded by the 
e of the Christian slaves re- 
stored to liberty by its result, is 
touched upon with much feeling by 
Lord Exmouth himself, in his de- 





* This means Mr M‘Donell, because he 
had red hair; and the Captain of the Port 
wished to say, that, as the Consul has been ` 
so badly treated, now this is the time of his 
trium But, he (the Captain of the 
Port) said these words to the Dey, in an 
ambiguity, and with a low voice, not to let 
me understand him, Yet though I was 
talking with Captain Brisbane, my ears 
were listening to him. 

+ I explained the Dey's apology to Mr 
M‘Donell, in English, and in French too, 
because I there were some other 
persons listening to us; and therefore I 
wished to let them hear it and understand 
it quite clear on purpose. — ^ 
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$8 

— but it would be injustice to 
é.to omit his description of the 

. same affecting scene. 

*5 Friday the 30th.— At two o'clock I went 
en shore to receive the slaves in the town ; 
on my way, I met the consul’s man with 
& letter for his , announcing that 
all the slaves were arrived from the interior, 
amounting to upwards of one thousand. 
Orders were then given to the fleet to send 
8 sufficient number of boats to bring them 
off, and likewise two 


pitiful aight, to see all those creatures, 
agn O aw they wot bar 
it is impossible to describe the joy and 
cheerfulness of them. When our boats 


Sees Berenice oak on 
y to and 
throw themselves into the boats by crowds, 
ten or twenty persons together, so that it 
was impossible to count ; then I told 
him, that we should make an exact list of 
them, in order to know to what namber 


Italian, ** Viva it Ré d'Ingliterra, il padre, 
eterno! e "i Ammiraglio Inglese che ci ha 


Bberato da questo secondo in 


by beating their breasts, and loudly swear- 

ing at Algerines. 

** [ spoke with some of these unfortunate 

people who had been for thirty-five years in 
V 


“The cruel treatment of these poor daves, 
barbarous, 


/ afterwards, 
ey began to prove what they had suffered, 
the 


being, in an excessive d 
my feelings do not permit me to describe it 
in detail; but I only wish to present a 
little idea of it by mentioning the following 
ints.— When the Algerines, or any of the 
Barbary pirates, take an European vessel, 
they seize their and every other 
thing, (but sometimes they do not touch the, 
money that the prisoners in their 
po.kets,) and they put them immediately in 
chains: there are three classes. of chams, 
viz.—Of one hundred, of sixty, and of 
thirty pounds weight; the one 
are for strong men ; the sixty for 
old men; and the thirty pounders for 





* Even I, who had hardly done thing 
in the battle, when I bound tbe etela natios 


of these poor e, was quite ted 
and forgot ence — 
had passed, in the happiness of seeing them 


piece of chain hung on leg, 
Joined by a heavy ring to be om 
the foot," AT] these chains. are a 
leck, and never can be taken off 
these peor slaves must walk any distance 
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The number of slaves thus liberated 
was in ald 1063, and their eountry, and 
the mode in which they were di 
of, are contained in this Table. 


Lord Exmouth at Algiers, by virtus of 
the Treaty of the 23th of August 1816. 


236] and Friends. 

mans . 173) Proceeded to Na injhis Ma- 
TE » 3} jesty's ship heer 

Proeseded to the ooast of Spain 


ret} ee e 
he on 
Portuguese. 1] 2 be night of the dist Auguste 


ders. 


( Delivered to Admiral Van Cap- 
Dutch . . T pean, by Lord Exmouth's or- 


T Total 1083. 

We shell conclude our extracts with 
a passage, tho introduction of which 
we cannot help regarding as a. little 
forced; but which we doubt not will 
afford gratiftcation, in particular to our 
fair readers In a preceding article of 
this Magazine, they will be amused by 
seeing what a different view of the 
same ie bas oe — 
person w tray a groat 

* not quite so much es Mr 
Salamé. 
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C from expressing m 
high admiration of the English customs and 
manners, over all other nations that are 


naturally 
istic in them. is, that if an Englishman 
to be 


he will lain, that he 
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friend, he immediately gerate 


I think, is a very disagreeable thing; for, 
ren i handsome, she 


artifices, 
spoil her beanty, and her merit will then be- 
come very questionable. 


THE NEW WHIG GUIDE." 


Warn a Whig wit—and there are a 
few such characters that dull 
Party—produces a political pasquinade, 
a most uncommon ferment ensues over 


ance. Then, only look at the news- 
ne Ihe Morning Chronicle crows 

chanticleer at sunrise—and the 

Scotsman growls delighted like 
Polito's Polar monster, when a pailfull 
of brine is — over him. The 

writers e Lottery-school are 
med into the service, and the incau- 
fious reader finds himself suddenly 
precipitated thro & trap-door into 
the midst of the * Fudge Family in 


It is a pity that the Whigs should 
be such —— This eternal puf- 
fing blows nobody food. But besides, 
* should consider how ridiculous, 

indeed contemptible, they thus 
become. Is wit so rare a commodity 
with them, that the appearance of the 
smallest quantity of it seems to change 


their poverty into wealth? Is there per 


not a want of proper self-respect in 
thus fastening upon the passing pub- 
lic, and insisting upon its turning up 
its eyes in astonishment at the dis- 


play of their exceeding riches? Con- 
sider likewise with yourselves, that 
two small volumes of clever ilous 

however honourable they may 
be to the writer of them, do not reflect 
an 


lenguage 
which has been well called, “ the con- 


penny trum- 
pets, and let your cheeks relapse for a 
season into their former selves. 
- We have often been amused to hear 
our good friends the Whigs on the 
subject of ** personalities” in literary 
compositions, and we intend very soon 
to illustrate their opinions on that 
pe by some ** Specimens of Scurri- 
ity" in their most approved and stan- 
dard works—from the Edinburgh Re- 
view down to the Examiner newspa- 
From that last precious perform- 
ance, we shall select with all becoming 
caution——-with the fear of the socie- 
ty for the suppression of vice before 
our eyes—and pick our steps, as clean- 





* London: 


printed for W. Wright, 46, Fleet Street, 1819. 


+ See Tom Crib's Memorial to Congress, &c. 
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ly as we m i in a rally-—and not unfre- 
ity, sedition, and vate slander en successful at a cross buttock. 
of Mr Hunt. We have reason following is a full report of the 
fo know that the Whig party have of trial of Henry mue 
late lost many of their more respect- tiny: | 

able edherents, by their outrage " THE TRIAL OF HENRY BROUGHAM 
passion for A Whig is FOR MUTINY. 


buse seems engrained with his very 
nature, and eed he is fully 
awake, he looks about him with a 
uarrelsome face, and to fall 


tionis 1-10 Bis eyes the toe quiet ob- 


— are all drawn up in 
Ide ney we him—whatever is 
is wrong ; should he, by a strange 


fatality, see something that is right, 
he becomes still more and more irri- 
tated. Being peevish, sour, discon- 
tented, disappointed, and no 
wonder that he should become offen- 
sively personal. 

But, would you believe it, the 

igs pride themselves on the ex- 
treme gravity of their di 
m dm MIS oecUMr MA 

em more t 
his fellows—it is he who gives him- 
self the airs of a Favonius. Should a 
harsh word be breathed from Tory- 
ack pry such swain-—what 
a of horror Bar to 
Albemarle Street! It is well remarked 
in the Quarterly Review, that Mr 
indulges in personal invec- 
five to an extent irreconciliable with 
the possession of first rate talents— 
and yet that gentleman’s friends are 

into & cold sweat at heari 

him, half in jest half in earnest, 
a Charlatan. The brutal, or rather 
the insane ferocity of that man has 
uently broken out to the conster- 
nation of his best friends—and it is 
possible that they un — a 
viliged person. 80, We to 
ow more distinctly from the friends 
ofthe Charlatan, on what this privi- 

lege is founded. 

But we must no longer detain our 
readers the amusement which 
we are sure they will derive from a 
few specimens of Tory-wit. The New 
Whig Guide is generally attributed 
to a very clever, lively, and sarcastic 
person of some political notoriety—- 
and though the author is assuredly 
not que equal to the Cannings— 
and Freres, and the other Antija- 
cobi is a smart hitter enough 


* Sittings before Lord Grenville and a Spee 
—— of the Whig Club. 
* HygxaY BROUGHAX was indicted, in 


usual form, on the three following 


itions and sition. 


*5 Sdly, Thathe, thesaid H > 
did, on o about the 20th March, declare to 
a Member of Parliament, that it was his 

inion that the Right Honourable 

onsonby was “ an old woman," or 
Tho changes bea distinctly read by Si 
- «6 y iz 
W. W. Wynne, the pleaded mot 


u Connal for the Prosecution, Sir Arthur 
Pigott ; Charles e. 

* For the Prisoner, Mr Abercrombie, Mr 
Bennet ; Mr Lambton. 


* Sir A P. the case in a short 
speech of about two hours and & half, in 
M mn cw 
the present charge, to read the Annual Mu- 
tiny Bill verbatim, and to insist on the ab- 
solute necessity of good order and discipline 
in all constituted society ; he proceeded 
to call witnesses on of the Prosecu- 
tion. 


* The Right Honourable George Pon- l 


** Q, You are a Member of Parliament ? 
A. I am. 

* Q, I believe, Mr Ponsonby, you hold 
vx ce et Leader o He Opportce t A. 
i 

+ Q, Is it an office of honour and distinc- 
tion ? A. It is not, to the best of my know- 


** I beg your pardon, I had been misin- 
formed. Do you know the Prisoner at the 
ry re * 

** Q. Has he interfered with your right- 
ful Privileges as Leader of the ition P 
A. I consider that he has interfered very 

2 . 
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and every other eub 
“ Q, in — — 
conduct of the » have the functione, 


*5 Cross-eramined by Mr Abercrombie. 


** Q. Pray, Mr Ponsonby, how did 
you office of ? 
A months--and five da 

« Q, Did you receive any, and what pen- 
sion, in retiring from I 


down. 
* Me Lambton—-The witness has been 


down for seme tane past. (4 loud 
J 


** Mr Kirkman y 
** Eramined by Sir A. Pigott. 


opak, and tapped bim on the dhonlder, and 


*€ Cross-examined by Mr Bennet. 
* Q, As the witness sits behind the Tres- 
Bench, perhaps he also goes to the 


è 


“ Lord Duncannon. 
** Examined ly Sir A. Pigott. 
** Bir A. Pigott.— Please, my Lord, to 
turn your head te the Court. 
* Q. What are you ? A. Son to the Earl 


Àronicle. 
* Q, You know the House of Commons 
well? A. I do. 
** Q. Do you consider the Prisoner at the 
Bar to be of the least use to any pasty ? 
A. Yes—of the greatest use to the party he 


opposes. (A langh. ) . 
“Q, Here Montes eld 0 


complained to you of the conduct of , 
Prisoner? <A. Frequently. 
* Q. Have the goodness to name one? 


he was a cursed 
Hs we CMM ee not 


ume ifie) i explaining himeelf i 


Mr 
** Q, What is your name? A. Finlay, of 

P, Your Christian name ? A. Casrkman. 
* Sir A. Pigott-—Kirkman, my 





R 


debating sacieties i* the North. 
8. Deinen — March ? 
I 


Zn: Moa: cee Tomy on that day ? 
A. 

* Q. Relate what you observed to the 
Court ? A. The House was in Kommittee, 
Mr Ponsonby had rose to spak, but the Pris- 
ener having rose after him, parsisted to 


waa, sworn interpro- | 


F ic Douglas. 
* The Hon. Frederic Douglas. 


parties A. I am. 





“ Q. And each man with whom you con- 
verse would euppose you to belong to the 
same party to which he himself belongs? 
4. Of course—if he did not know me. 

4 Q. Have you ever conversed with the 
Prisoner at the Bar? A. I have. 

** Q. On what occasion ? A. The Prisoner 
had made a speech, which I understood as 
iat 

thought it was a fine speech. a 

* Q What answer did the Prisoner make? 
A. He said, It was—a very fine speech. 
* ise da Aw make — observati. n ? 

ought he (the Prisoner ht 
to be Leader ; and i in condere, 
what he thought of Mr Ponsonby, 
— — he answer? A. He said 

r was an old woman, and ought 
to be turned to the right about, 

* Cross-examined by Mr Abercrombie. 

* Mr Abercrombie.—Put down your 
-hat, Sir, and answer my questions. 

4 Q. You have had the fortune, I bc- 
Nieve, Mr Douglas, to have belonged to 


in the State? A. I cannot - 


ite say that.—I have not been jong in 
public life, but 1 have been tolerably indis. 
criminate in my connexions. 

**Q You told the Prisoner that you wish- 
— — A. I did. 

e ow I n, upon oath, 
whether you did not tel Mr Vansittart that 
you thought him a mischievous firebrand ? 
A. I did, but that was last Session. 

‘Q. Hasany inducement been held out to 
you to inform against the Prisoner? A. I 
do not understand the question. 

“Q LTE Don. opon Jort oat ee 
you expect any advantage informing 
against the Prisoner? A. (after some 
pause) I do not. 

. * Q You have no promise or expectation 
of place or preferment held out to you by 
the Prosecutor or his friends? A. I do 
not deny that I have an expectation or pro- 


Ss bg endis gari ein 
affirm that he expects no advantage 

the information he has given? A. I beg to 
state, that I sep no inconsistency at all I 
have a promise, but little or no expectation ; 


every body knows that of this na- 
ture are not always ed. 
** Q. What place were you promised ? A. 


sori rey — 
s as that the place appli ? 
A- No, I wished to be | * PX State. 

* Q. What answer was made to this wish ? 
A. That there were already sixteen candi- 
dates for ips of State, (exlusive 
of Mr B. Gordon, and Mr P. Moore) and 
that I had no chance. 

** Case for the prosecution closed. 

** The Prisoner attempted to set up an a- 
libi, by the waiter of the Exchequer Coffee- 
house, but failed, it being clearly proved 
that he had spoken thirty-two times, on the 
night on which he alleged he was absent 


from the House. 
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+ Several witnesses tocharacter werecalled. 
** Messrs Creevey, Cochrane, and Cobbett, 

General F. 


defenee, said, he threw himeelf upon the 
mercy of the Court. He was willing to re- 
tract any thing he had ever said—eolemnl: 
beri rur dora s J 
un MrionMT by cling M an 

woman, and saw nothing in the charac- 
ter of old women that should make it a 
matter of reproach to be likened to one of 
that respectable and valuable class of so- 


"The Jury, after avery long deliberation, 


commendation. He would, however, 

)ne passing sentence till the end of the 
Sessions." 

The knowledge of naval affairs, dis- 
played in the following aocount of a 
sea-fight, would do credit even to a 
secretary of the admiralty. 


FAILURE OF THE BUCCANEERS, AND 
LOSS OF THE BROOM FIRE-SHIP. 
March 1816. 

+ IT is with the liveliest satisfaction that 
we announce to the public the failure of the 
above enterprize, and the total destruction 
eic Boy ace de pelle ie iig 
Stephens Bay, duri night of W 
day, the 20th instant. This Buccanner ex- 
pedition was destined for a coup de main 
against the royal arsenals in Treasury Har- 
bour, which they intended to plunder and 
burn, if they could not keep permanent pos- 
session of them. i 
* Up to — yer Ha sii day — 

proceeded with apparent success, under 

the command of the Ponsonby flag-ship, an 
old hulk fitted up for the occasion : it con- 
sisted principally of the Perd grs trader, 
the Wynne. armed en flute, the Monck, a 
North country collier, the Milton, a heavy 
lugger, the Curwen tender, the Broom fire- 
ship, the Gordon bum-boat, accompanied 
by some other Callcraft. 

* On Monday the 18th, they had gained 
a considerable advantage over a of 
revenue cutters, led by the Vansittart, which 
they defeated in Roads, by the as- 
sistance of a fleet of country ships, whom 
they decoyed to their ajd by hoisting false 
colours. The Taan beer we = 
happy to say, was not much damaged e 
actos. ind. driven to the a ts 
for the moment, will soon be refitted in the 
London Docks. This partial success seems 
to have emboldened the Buccanners, and in 
some degree to have hastened their defeat, 
by relaxing the discipline of the squadron, 
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** TO MR TOBIAS BRANDE, OF BIGMUD^ 
DY, MARYLAND, UNITED STATES. 


** No 5, Bearbinder-lane, 
the 3d day of the 4th month. 


_ * FRIEND TOBIAS,—Thou hast often- 
times enjoined me to send thee some parti- 
eulars concerning the persons who are called 
the Opposition in this country, and whem 
thou TaT Sada as better friends to 
the States any federalist between Blow- 
C7 ek ani and Passamaquoddy Bay. 
artes 
ply injunction, I have posted my- 
self from day to day in the gallery of the 
Parliament House, and have collected by 
inquiries from others, and my own obeerva- 
fion, much curious i ion, of which 
J will now, God willing, impart to thee a 


. ** Thou first inquirest what are the num- 
bers of the Opposition: of this matter I 
cannot tell thee more, than that I have seen 
their numbers vary from three to twenty- 
three or thereabouts. On the very last 
night I was there, their muster-roll was the 
stro amounting to twenty-one in a 
Jump or compact body, and some two or 
three ries the bar. zu "AC 
** As for their persons appearance, 
which thou requirest me to describe, it ma 
suffice that I tell thee, that they very muc 
— an equal number of Members of 


ngress. Thou wouldst say that I spoke 
from prejudice and i "fection, Hif I 
were to affirm what nevertheless ap- 


pear to me-—that ou the whole they were 
not quite so well favoured. 

** They call a short and squattish gentle- 
man of the name of Ponsonby, their Lead- 
er—but my mind ren dn me if there be 
not more than one who are loth to fol- 
low him. "The leader is, as verily he ought 
to be, a pea cautious guide, and rarely 

ropound e any thing which can be 
C oatradicted or objected to. There is so 
much sameness and discretion in his style, 
that I can enable thee to judge of any quan- 
tity of it by a small sample. Discoursing 
of a treaty of peace, quoth the Leader—* Í 
cannot pronounce any Vans upon this 
treaty, Mr Speaker, until I have read it. 
No one has a right, Mr Speaker, to call on 
me for an opinion upon this treaty until I 
have read it. This treaty cannot be print- 


‘ed and in the hands of Members before 


Tuesday next at noon—and then, and not 
until then, Mr Speaker, will I, for one, 
form my opinion—upon this treaty. I am 
not such a fool as I am generally supposed 
to be.’ Here he pauseth, and raising his 
— with his hand, and poising them 

exterously on his forehead, he looketh stea- 
dily at the Speaker for some moments. 

*€ Whitbread (not Whitebread, as thou 
callest him) hath more weight, I think, 
than the Leader. He is a very boisterous 
and lengthy er, and strongly remind. 
eth me of Bully Pycroft of Kentucky, whom 


than good.” 
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course with them—and indeed their sole iden: 
ty war 1—their 
features with. 
countenances 


very grave and unmeaning 


and they 


with a profusion of 
This contrast of solem- 
and foppery is very ridiculous. 
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‘© Ben-nee-too is the Botany-Bay of the 
Friendless Islands : the shores are covered 
with a light foam, which is the only subsist- 
ence of the natives. Naturalists have not 


made its in this , and is 
— pa oy 
pothesis is confirmed by the general striated 
appearance of the surface, and by the con- 
tinuance, even at t, of & constant e- 
ruption. It has hitherto. been entirely 
settled; several parties have tried it, 
none have quite ventured to trust themsel 


to it, for fear it should suddenl en ied 
from under them, like the i which ap- 


peared some years ago in the neighbourhood 
of the Azores. It produces no vegetable 
but scurvy-grass. 

** There are various others of smaller 
note, making in all the number of about 


e nominal head; but in point 
ef fact, they all set up pretty much for 
themselves, and they seem to have no great 
relish for any regula government at all: 
like all savages, the people are credulous in 


CAprif 
proportion to their 3 they have 
many pretended among them, to 

d redictiond. they latet with the ut- 


whose 
most avidity, and they never seem to 
less implicit 
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specimens of the poetry in an early 
Number. Some of the verses are exe 


neral will pretend never to have 

eard of this volume at all,— while, 
perhaps some of the more cious 
will maintain, that we have given fa- 
bricated extracts from an — 
book. It is only a few weeks z 
since they ventured to doubt the ex- 
istence of Dr Morris of Aberystwith, 
and attributed to one of our reviewin 
brethren the —— of ** Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk.” It is 
well to speak thus—but let any one of 
vat Maria who eus Co 
stable's Magazine, to off a 
trick of that kind, ond he v find 
how much easier it is to review a book 
than to write one. But now for the 
King of the Cockneys! 
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OUR TALK SHALL BE (A THEME WE NEVER TIRE OW) 

OF CHAUCER, SPENSER, SHAKSPEARE, MILTON, BYRON, 

(OUR ENGLAND'S DAN TE)—WORDSWORTH-——HUNT AND KEATS, 
THE MUSES’ SON OF PROMISE, AND OF WHAT FEATS 


HE YET MAY DQ. 


Tne two greatest egotists of the pre- 
sent day are . omni dubio, Mr 
Wordsworth, and Mr Leigh Hunt. 
It is strange that one of the best and 
wisest of poets and men, sheuld in any 
respect bear resemblance to such a 
thing es the Examiner. But there 
are reasons for thing, and we 
shall try to account for the phenome- 
non. 
— a man of high 
original genius, whose reputation in 
fhe general ear lags far, very War þe- 
hind its merits. The world knows 
little or nothing about Mr Words- 
. What can fine ladies under- 
stand about Ruth ? or fine gentlemen 
about Michael?. Who, that wears 
black silk breeches or a crimson sattin 
petticoat, cares a farthing about the 
gray headed pedlar with his substan- 
tial coat of Galashiels cloth, or for 
Lucy Fell with her “ little gray 
?" One might as well imagine 
a Geraldine sighing in solitude over a 
leading article of the sulky Scotsman, 
or feeding her midnight s with 
dim shadows of the Ettrick Shepherd 
and his top-boots. 
+ These are things that may not 
There is a rale ip destiny.” ne 


Mr Wordsworth may perhaps look 
very long before he finds fit audience ; 
when he does find them, there is no 
question they must be “ few.” His 
words are of the Qwu»ra ence 
kind ; and even Mr Jeffrey, with all 
his cleverness, has, for these ten years, 
been railing at the contents of a book 
shut— to whose cipher he has no key. 
~ Itis no great wonder that a mind 
gach as Mr Wordsworth’s, finding 
Hat its productions were not tasted as 


itself all into itself. His genius came 


and ing us in its innocence, with 

eolours we fad never seen before, and 

‘wild sweet melodies to which our ears 

were — But we repelled the 

visitor, anc he has taken bim to the 
Ox. V. | 
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air above us, where he finds serene 
joy in the consciousness of his soaring, 


* And singeth sweetly te the cloud he 
cleaves.” 


It is no wonder that he should have 
learned almogt to forget the existence 
of those who rejected him ; and that 

tism is able in him, which 
vquld infallibly expose any other man 
of his genius to the just derision even 
of his ipferiors. The egotism or nosism 
of the other luminaries of the Lake 
School, is at times extravagant enough, 
and amusing enqugh withal, but these 
also are men of great genius, and 
though not in the same degree, they 
are sharers in the excuse which we 
have already made for Mr Words- 
worth. 

The egotism of the Cockneys is a 
far more inexplicable affair. None of 
them are men of genius—none of 
them are men of solitery meditative 
habits ;—they are lecturers of the 
Surrey Institution, and editors of 
Sunday papers, and so forth. They 
have all abundance of admirers in the 
same low order of society to which 
they themselves originally belong, and 
to which alone they have all their lives 
addressed themselves. Why then do 
they perpetually chatter about them- 
selves? Why is it that they seem to 
think the world has no right to hear 
one single word about any other per- , 
sons than Hunt, the Cockney Homer 
Hazlitt, the Cockney Aristotle, an 
Haydon, the Cockney Raphael? These 
are all very eminent men in their own 
eyes, and in the eyes of the staring 
and listening groupes whom it is their 
ambition to astonish, Mr Hazlitt 
cannot look roynd him at the Surrey, 
without resting his smart eye on the 
ue admiring grin of "n — 
o iring apprentices and criti 
diee Mr Hunt Rie be at home at 
Hampstead, without having his Johnny 
Keatses and his Corny Webbs to cram 
sonnets into his waistcoat pockets, and 
crown his majestic brows with 
— $ The wreath that DANTE wore ! ! |" 
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Mr Haydon enjoys every day the sa- 
tisfaetion of sitting before oneal the car- 
toons of Raphacl, with his own greasy 
hair combed loosly over his collar, after 
the manner of Raphael—hatted among 
his h-.tless disciples—e very God among 
the Landseers. What would these 
men have? Are they still unsatisfied 
with flattery, still like the three daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, *'* crying, 
Give! give! give!” There is abso- 
lutely no pleasing of some people. 

The most amusing of the Cockney 
egotists is certainly our friend Leigh. 
There is an eir of innocent uvsuspect- 
ing self-adulation about him, which is 
enough to make one sorry to break up- 
on the train of his sweet fancies. He 
sits at Hampstead with his pen in his 
hand, from year's end to year’s end, 
and we venture to assert, that he never 

et published a single Number of the 

xaminer pa single sonnet or 
song—of which one half at least was 
not, in some shape or other, dedicated 
to hímself, 
** HUNT est quodcunque vides—quedcun- 

que movetur.” 

We are sick of the personalities of this 
men—of his vituperative personalities 
concerning others, and his commenda- 
tory personalities concerning himself. 
The — thing he has not yet done is 
to give the public an engraving of his 
*'face divine," and upon what prin- 
ciple he has so long neglected this ob- 
vious piece of civility, we profess our- 
selves much at a Joss to imagine— 

What a large book his Confessions will 
make when he publishes them, as he 
has so long promised to do! There is 
no need of a Jemmy Boswell in Cock- 
signe. The truth is, that the whole 
of the Great Cockney's writings are 
only episodes and detached fragments 
of a ** Voyage autour de ma chambre." 
But we pardon of the Chevalier 


Ximenes, who was a wit, a poet, and a. 


gentleman, for making use of the name 
of one of the most exquisite of books, to 
illustrate the character of one of the 
most vulgar of scribblers. 

Those who know any thing about 
the writings of Mr Hunt cannot have 
forgotten that very long essay of his in 
the Round Table, entitled “ A Day 
by the Fireside.” They must still re- 
member with accuracy the description 
of Mr Hunt poking the fire, and his 
wife pouring out the tea with her fin- 

ers, ‘‘ having a touch of Sir Peter 
Lely about them.” They must recol- 
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C April 
lect his uarrative of his own reflections 
upon the ** swirly” smoke, as it ascends 
with its ** brief lambency, or darts out 
with a spiral thinness, and a sulphure- 
ous and continued puffing as from a 
reed |" But we prefer illustrating our 

resent discussion by a few extracts 
rom a later publication. It is well 
known that Mr Hunt's forte is com- 
monly su to lie in his theatrical 
criticisms ; therefore, to shew our faira 
ness, we shall begin with the follow» 
ing, 


** One of those venal prints, called a daily 
paper, lately had the audacity to state, thas 
= new comedy rehearsing at seria pro 

Theatre was a posthumous piece o 
late Mr A—. A new comedy from thag 
pen was a refreshing event; and though we 
were suffering much from a pain in our 
tooth, which, by the way, we have not yet 

t entirely rid ef (though we think it our 

uty to such of our readers as live at a dis- 
tance from the Examiner-office to announce, 
that it is at present hardly any thing to 
speak of), we prepared ourselves, with be- 
coming alacrity, to attend its first represene 
tation. As the author was said to be dead, 
we made up our mind to something above 
mediocrity, for we have long despaired of 
seeing an thing good, or even amusing, 
from the living herd of dramatic scribblers, 
your B—'s, your C—’s, and your D—'s. 
We felt al] our early school-boy play-going 
propensities rushing upon us, like old friends 
returned after a long absence, and we re- 
ceived them with a suitable weleome; and 
as it was then but twelve o'clock, it seemed. 
as if six o'clock would never come: and we 
were as impatient to hear the musical cry of 
** Fine fruit, or a bil] of the play," warbled 
by some old cracked piazza throat, of thirty 
years’ service, as we used to be when we 
were trcated to a play once in the Christmas 


—— 

* We felt ourselves cosey and comforte 
able, and just-the-thingish ; and at our pre- 
gent age, — our fire, with a friend 
or two after a cheerful dinner, with our feet 
— fender, and seh pies knees 
(to the great annoyance of our wife's peace, 
by the way, who thinks that ** every one 
ought to have a smell of the fire"), this, we 
say, is almost as delightful as it used to be 
to us when we were a boy to gallop over 
green fields, and wage a war of extermina- 
tion on the butter-cu uite as useful and 
Jess expensive than that with which our pre- 
cious ministers amuse themselves. We have 
often told our readers that our habits and 
feelings are domestic, but as want of room 
hinders our saying more on this subject at 
present, we shall reserve it for the kading 
article in our next. We shall only add, 
that th we do now and then the 
fire with the poker, in spite of our wife's en- 
treaties to * let it draw up a bit,’ yet we 
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bises us 
and could not help thinking that if the At- 
torney-General had bought one, he would 


iren ie Dag 
against, and then have 

home and facetiously talked about the 
Éesy of the prom ; though, by the way, 
it is notorious that you cannot write a few 
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on certain concessions we may forgive him, 
he must not there can ever exist be- 
tween us a '* How-d’ye-do-George-my-boy” 
sort of familiarity.” 

The acting and actors being dismiss- 
ed with the usual kind of nonchalance, 
our Cockney proceeds to a graver part 
of his theme. — 
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** Ax to what the author (fanny 1) 
may call thè pict of his piece, we shall not 
attempt to give any account of it; we must 
leave diat task to more putient heads than 
our's, for with we eould 
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wholesale dealer in vagaries, Dante. 
But besides these, — — Italian 
writers have com sonnets, h I do 
not think with the rest of the world that 
they have brought this species of composi- 
tion to any thing like perfection. 
me pe euis 
ilton, by the way, 
in general merely as the 
author of Paradise Lost ; but his masque, 
called Comus, I think the finest specimen of 
his poetical powers, faulty as it is in many 
respects. Some allowance, however, must 
be made for his youth at the time he wrote 
it; and indeed I must, in common fairness, 
admit, that when 1 composed my Descent 
of Liberty, I had the advantage of being 
somewhat older. 
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ee p 
speare wrote sonnets, I know i 

inclined to receive the revelation with a 
bless-my-soul sort of stare, and for any 
thing I know, discredit it altogether. Peo- 


good deal about him. His sonnets, for in- x 


stance. are known only to the few whose 
souls are informed with a pure taste, and 


whose high aspirings them to feel 
and enjoy all the green leafiness and dewy 


wretched though 
nion will absolutely horrify 
school misses, as well as many other 
intentioned folks, who like verses which 
cost them no trouble to read into music. 
But to come to the point. What our poet- 
ry has hitherto wanted, is a looseness and 
irregularity—a kind of broken, patchy chop- 
piness in the construction of its verse, and 
an idiomatic how-d’ye-do-pretty-well-thank- 
ye soxt of freedom in its This, 
at length, I have succeeded in giving it, 
and present my readers with the i 
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sonnet ori 
way, I intend it only 
have a fine eye for the truth of things—for 
sweet hearts and fine understandings-—for | 
maids whose very souls eut at their 
bosoms, as it were, and e the moon- 
light stillness of the Regent’s Park. 

* SONNET ON MYSELF. 

** I love to walk towards Hampstead saun- 


ring 
And = thy grassy eminence, Primrose 
Hill! 
And of the frolicksome breeze, swallow 
my fill, 
And m round and round me. Then 
I fie 
Flatlily on the grass, ruralily, 
An sicken to think of the smoke-mantled 


city, 
But pluck a butter-cup, yellow and pretty 
And twirl it, as it — ftalianly. ° 
And then I drink hot milk, fresh from 


the cow, 
Not such as that they sell about the town ; 
and then 


I gaze at the sky with high poetic 

And liken it to a gorgeously spangled 
ceiling ; 

Then my all-compassing mind tells me— 
as now, 

And as it usually does—that I am foremost 

of men!” X P. 2T. 


And so “ good bye for the present, 
sweet Master Shallow ;" we shall come 
back to thee anon, as sure as our name 
is 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Libraries in Germany 


from the Ephemerides of Weimar, 
an estimate of the number of works contain- 
ed in some of the principal of these. 

Vienna has eight public libraries, of 
which three only contain 438,000 volumes; 
viz the imperial library, 300,000 printed 
books, exclusive of 70,000 tracts and dis- 
sextations, and 15,000 manuscripts :— The 
university library, 108,000 volumes; and 
the Theresianum, 30,000. The number 
contained im the other five are not exactly 
known. 


The royal li at Munich possesses 
400,000 volumes ; library at Góttingen, 
(one of the most select,) presents 280,000 
works or numbers, 110,000 academical 
dissertations, and 5,000 manuscripts; Dres- 
den, 250,000 printed books, 100,000 dis- 
sertations, and 4000 MSS. ; Wolfenbuttel, 
190,000 printed books, (chiefly ancient,) 
40,000 dissertations, and 4000 MSS. ; Stutt- 

170,000 volumes, and 12,000 bibles. 
in has seven public libraries, of which 
the royal library contains 160,000 volumes, 
and that of the academy, 30,000; Prague, 
110,000 volumes; Gratz, 105,000 volumes; 
Frankfort on the Maine, 100,000 ; Ham- 
burgh, 100,000 ; Breslau, 100,000 ; Wei- 
mar, 95,000 ; Mentz, 90,000; Darmstadt, 
85,000 ; Cassel, 60,000 ; Gotha, 60,000 ; 
Marbourg, 55,000; Mell, in Austria, 
85,000 ; Heidelberg, 30,000; Werning- 
erode, 30,000; Newburg, in Austria, 
25,000; Kremsmunster, 25,000; Augs- 
» 24,000; Meiningen, 24,000; New 
itz, 22,000 ; Saltzburg, 20,000; Mag- 
deburgh, 20,000; Halle, 20,000; . 
shut, 20,000. 


nascripts. It is to be ubeervod, likewise, 
that these numbets ate taken at the very 
lowest estimate. 

Libraries in France—A similar epergu 
of the state of the public libraries in France 
is given at the end of a curious volume, 


there are five public libraries, besides 
about forty special ones. The royal lib- 
rary contains about 350,000 volumes of 
printed books, besides the same number of 
tracts, collected into volumes, and about 
60,000 MSS. ; the library of the arsenal, 
&bout 150,000 volumes, and 5000 MSS. ; 
the library of St Genevieve, abgut 110,000 


volumes, and 2000 MSS.; the magazine 
library, about 90,000 volumes, and S437 
MSS. ; and the city library, about 15,000 
volumes. In the provinces, the most con- 
siderable are those of Lyons, 106,000; 
Bourdeaux, 105,000; Aix, 72,670; Be- 
sancon, 53,000; Toulouse, (2) 50,000 ; 
Grenoble, 42,000 ; Tours, 30,000, Metz, 
31,000 ; Arras, 34,000; Le Mans, 41,000 ; 
Colmar, 30,000 ; Versailles, 40,000 ; A- 
miens, 40,000. The total number of these 
libraries in France amounts to 273; of 
above 80, the quantity of volumes they con- 


tain is not known. From the data given in 
this work, it that the general total 
ef those which are known, amounts to 


3,345,987, of which there are 1,125,347 in 
Paris alone. 

Several of the libraries in the depart- 
ments are useless, from not being open to 
the public, and some others nearly so, from 
a ient time each day not being allowed 
for their admission. But the time is arriv- 
ed, (says the editor,) when all these estab- 
proba the th her ducat — 

time is not i W 
ey du tout of à sour prpteturs wil 
have a library really public. 


Professor Mohs’ Observations on Corn- 
wall.‘ In all Cornwall I could observe no 
po nor greywacke slate. The killas 

an intermediate substance between mica 
slate and clay slate, very similar to some 
varieties which occur at Johann-Georgen- 
stadt. It alternates here and there with 
beds of & porphyry, whose basis is an inti- 
mate mixture of » quartz, and mica, 
In some places it alternates with beds of 
greenstone and limestone, and contains 
granite in that very remarkable relation 
which I described in a preceding letter, 
(namely, that which the English mineralo- 
gists, and particularly the Huttonians, call 
granite veins). I believe [ have seen all 
the remarkable appearances of this kind. 
They agree exactly with the stockwerkc at 
Geyer. St Michael's Mount, near Pen- 
Jance, is a very remarkable mountain, 
which exhibits the relations of these stock- 
werkes in a striking manner, as the same 
veins penetrate into both, and contain the 
very same minerals ; namely, tinstone, apa- 
tite, copper pyrites, &c. 

** Similar veins, equally remarkable, oc- 
cur at Conglure, near St Austle, and at 
Cliggerpoint, not far from St Agnes. At 
the latter place are some of the celebrated 
granite dikes, unconformable masses in 

illas, and without doubt, of the same age 
with the rock in which they occur. Darte 
moor is a desert, and bare and almost un- 
inhabited place, in which the most interest. 
ing thing which I observed is the Zingsei- 
Jer. The geological relations of Cornwall 
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are very simple, though for want of a suffi- 
cient number of accurate observations, they 
have not yet been fully made out. My as- 
— y the number, res — the 
extent, and the quality of the he 
per veine, is not yet over. When I aba d 
first heap extracted from a vein, I coñceived 
that it must have been obtained from a bed, 
and only satisfied myself by actdal i 

tion, that the ore was really extracted 

a vein. 

* An object, on which several geologists 
in England employ themselves in prefer- 
enca, is the study of the formations lying 
above thè chalk. To tee them, we went tò 
the Isle of Wight. These newet formations 
are very remarkable. But the separation of 
the fresh water formations from each othet 
üepends merely on the loose stones found it 
the different beds, and seems to be nrerely a 
eonclusion which has been borrowed, per- 
haps, on too slight grounds, from the 
French.” 

ABIATIC SOCIETY, 
Ow Monday evening, August 10, 1818, a 


Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held. st. 


dent. Captam Webb's Survey, in 1608, 
having extended from the Doon valley to 
Cajane, near Reital, Captain Hodgson com. 
mences his scientific and interesting laboure 


and are two or three stories high. He left 
Reital on the 21st of May 1617. On the 
31st he descended to the bed of the river, 
and saw the G issue from under a 

low arch, at the foot of the grand snow 

The river was bounded on the right and 
rocks and snow, but in front 


frozen snow, probably the accumulation of 
ages, as it was in layers of several fest 
thick, each seemingly the remains of a fall 
ef a separate year. From the brow of this 
curious wall of mow, and immediately above 
the outlet ‘of the stream, large and 
icicles depended. The Gaghoutri Brahmin, 
whe aceompanied Captain Hodgson, and 
who was an illiterate mountaineer, 

ed, that he thought these icicles must be 
Mahadeo's hair, from whence, he under 
stood, it is written in the Schaster, the 
Ganges flows. Captain H n thinks 
that the appellation of the Cow's mouth is 
aptly given to this extraordinary debouchee. 
The height of the arch of snow is only suf- 
ficient to let the stream flew under it 


[April 
Blocks of snow were falling on all sides, 
and there was litéle time to do more than to 
measure the size of the stream; the main 


breadth was 27 feet, the depth 
about 16 inches. and the Fallowest part 


light of the Ganges! Zealousin 
uiries, hé attempt- 


to , and thete being 

evident of hollows beneath. 
The height of the halting-place, neat 
which the Ganges issued from unter the 
snot bed, is calculated to be 12,914 


Jumneutri, the snow which covers and coh. 
ctals the stream is about 60 yards wide, and 
is bounded on the right and left by ` 
ces of gtanite ; it is 404 feet thick, and has 
fallen from the precipr 


Himalaya ridge, differing from the Gan 
inasmuch as dat river has tbe Upper part of 
its course within the Himalaya, flowing 
from the south of east to the north of west, 
and it is only from Sookie, when it passes 
through the Himalaya, that it assumes a 
course of about south 20 west. The meat 
latitude of the wide of Jumnoutti a 
I to 30,58. aptain Hodgson 
observation April 21, 1817. . 
AUSTRIA, 
M. Gresex®, professor of mineralogy 
to the Dublin Society, will shortly pub- 
lish, in German and English, afi account 
of his eight years’ residence in Green- 


The first visit he paid to this inhospitable 
eountry con for four years, during 
which time he was — employed in 
eolleeting objeots of histoty, &c. 
Unfortunately the vessel which was convey- 
ing these articles to Denmark, being taken 
by an {English privateer, the was sold 
at Leith for the paltry sum of £15 ; an un- 
con ble love for science, however, stimu- 
lated M.Gieseke to renew hislaboursin Green- 
Jand, and after another four years’ residence 
in this wild country, he succeeded in form- 
ing a second and en collection of aa- 
tural curiosities, which will soon form & 
part of the museum at Vienna. 

M. Loder, the celebrated landscape- 
artit ef Vienne, whe accompanied the 


1619.] 


Duchess of Parma to Italy as drawing- 
master, will shortly publish a collection of 
| ificent views in that country. 

Adriatic Sen, by Austrian and Nea- 
politan Officers, is continned with all possi- 


bie It is understood, that an 
Engl Officer, wel experienced in Nau- 
ü has a vessel under his com- 


linen rags. 
ast of making paper from the Aiga 
Marias is not a new invention ; hut, it is 
possible that in the improved state of ma- 
i y of Chemistry, a 
improvement may be made 
imagi There are 


from which good 
made: — —— 
tive expense, 
Dictionary Danish and Norwegian Au- 
les Th cesi cars of ie ee of 
Danish and Norwegian author, includi 


in quarto in and the day 
author’s birth and death, the prin- 
st a agg literary life, and a com- 
great 


accuracy. Falsehood calumny 
are said to be alike excluded from this pub- 
ication. 
FRANCE. 
Mumber of works published in France in 
the year 1818. 


P hysics, . . e. e e 6 
Chemistry, ° . . ° . 24 
Natural History, " n . 68 
Medieine, wt d ° r 129 
Pure Mathematics, . é 33 
Astronomy, . ° - ll 
Naval Tactics, . A : 3} 
Military Tactics, . . 25 
Varieties, Mathematical Reereations, &e. a 

T heology 9 4 a 21 
Logic and Metaphysics, —. . ll 
Moral Philosophy, ° 04 
Legislation, " ‘ 343 
Education and Elementary Works, . 71 
Political Yo © © « N 
Commeree, è $ ° to &$ 
isti " i : 141 
Finances end Taxes, . i 109 
P olities, e e. e e e 380 
History, ^ x . e 122 
Travels, , ° ° . ° 25 
Geography, » e . e 13 
Total, 1763 
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GERMANY. 

A third edition of the leatned Schneider's 
Greek and German Dictionary, in two large 
volumes, quarto, will shortly be published 
J ) 4 


A new Journal is about to a r at 
Weimar, consisting of political scien- 
tific essays, nesrly on the of the pam- 

» published in E d. 


M. Baucer is about to publish an impor- 
tant work on botany, mineralogy, and me-. 
teorology ; the result of observations and 
discoveries in the mountains of Franconia. 

A description of some remains of German 
and Roman tombs and altars discovered 
near Wesbaden, on the banks of the Rhine, 


Icelandic Literature..~From some inte- 
i modern 


dise Lost, and of the first fourteen booka 
of ks Messiah, into the lan- 
guageof that country, by John Thorlak. 
son, a native. This poet is a minister at 
isa, and lives in a little hut, situated 
between three high mountains, and in the 
neighbourhood of torrents and foaming cata- 
racts. The room in which he studies and 
sleeps is scarce] e enough to contain a 
bed, a table, & chair, and the entrance 
is not four feet in height. His whole in- 
come does not exceed six guineas a year, 
although he serves two parishes. So little 
is required to support life in Iceland, that, 
formerly, the ministers had not more than 
thirty shillings for their annual stipend. 
NETHEBLANDS. 

An Almanack of the Muses in Dutch for 
1820, to include the productions of the 
moet celebrated living poets, is announced. 

ds — phi 

In the Russian e, 8 geographical 
manual of the Russian Empire, in two vo- 
lumes by C. M. de Broemsen, who, during 
25 years active ination of this vast 
country, has been enabled to visit the great- 
er part of it. The work includes cular 
observations on the soil; and on the indus- 
try, commerce, manners, and customs, of 
its inhabitants. 

SPAIN. 

The Lancasterian System of Education 
is about to be published in Spanish, and 
dedicated, by permission, to king Ferdi- 


SWEDEN. 

The literature of Jceland has lately be. 
come an object of research in Sweden and 
Norway; and the royal library at Stock- 
holm possessing a great number of Iceland 
MSS. the Pro Lilliegren is now occu- 
pied in translating and preparing them for 
publication. The first volume has appear- 


ed, and s second is in great forwardness. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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' LONDON. 


Mr Crabbe's Tales of the Hall, in 2 vols 
Svo. will be i arly i 

Shortly wi 
lume of the Rev. Edward "s Practical 
and Familiar Sermons, which, with the four 
volumes already published, contains a course 
of Family Sunds Reading for two years; 
to which also wili be affixed, a Table to the 
whole five volumes, pointing out such of 
the Discourses, as from any peculiar circum- 
stances, might be best adapted to the parti- 
cular Sunday. 

Mr Britton’s Third Number of Chrono- 
logical and Historical Illustrations of the 
Ancient Architecture of Great Britain ; con- 
taining eight engravings ; also, the Fourth 
Number of the History and Antiquities of 
York Cathedral. The Sixth Number, to 
finigh this Cathedral, is announced for the Ist 
of June. 

The Victories of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, illustrated in a Series of vings, 
from drawings by Richard W , R. A. 
The outlines engraved by Charles Heath, 
&nd coloured, in imitation of the original 
drawings, will soon appear, in 4to. 

The Englefield Vases. The first part of 

this work, containing Six Plates, engraved 
by H. Moses, from the Vases in the 
sion of Sir H. Englefield, Bart. is nearly 
ready for — 
` John Adamson, Esq. is preparing for pu- 
blication, Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Luis de Camoens, in 2 vols 8yo, illus- 
trated with engravings. 

The Print of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
Burnet, from the capital painting of At- 
kinson and Devis, will be ready for delivery 
on the [st of June. i 

Mr J. S. Cotman of Yarmouth, hes in 
great forwardness, in folio, a Series of Fin- 
ished Etchings, with Descriptions, of the Ec- 
clesiastical and Castel Antiquities of 
Normandy, from drawings made by himself. 

The Iron — poem, ascribed to the 

of J. D. Humphreys, Esq. great-grand- 
son of the late Dr Doddridge, and author 
of the Recluse of the Pyrenees, will be pub- 
lished in May. 

Remarks on the Fore-knowledge of God, 
suggested by passages in Dr Adam Clark's 
Commentary on the New Testament, by 
Gill Timms. 


Mr Dodwell's long — Travels will 
certainly appear in May, accompanied by 


the first portion of his Views in Greece. Sir 
W. Gell's Itinerary of Greece. 

Mr Samuel Drew, autbor of an Original 
Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality 
of the Soul, and of an Essay on the Identi- 
ty and Resurrection of the Body, proposes 
to publish by subecription, an Essay, entiti- 
ed, an Attempt to Demonstrate, from Rea- 
son, and from Revelation, the necessary Ex- 
istence, Essential Perfections, and Superin- 
tending Providence of an Eternal Being, 


who is the Creator, Supporter, and Gover- 
nor of all thi d 

In the » and speedily will be publish- 
ed, in Bva, i with 5 piis oi En- 
qui, Mlustratipg the Nature of Tubercu- 

xd Accretions of Serous Membranes, and 
the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours in 
different Textures of the Body; by John 
Baron, M.D. Physician to the General In. 
firmary at Gloucester. 

` On the first of May will be published, 
the first part of a new work, entitled, Ex- 
cursions thr Ireland ; to be comprised 
in eight volumes, and containing four hun- 
dred engravings, with Historical and To- 
pographical Delineations of each Province ; 
together with Descriptions of the Residences 
of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains of 
Antiquity, &c. 

Dr Spurzheim is preparing for the 
a Treatise on the Education of Youth, found- 
ed on the Discrimination of Individual Cha- 
racter, by the form of the head. 

Shortly will be published, the Fourth and 
Final Part of the Architectural Perspective 
Views of every Parish Church in London. 

Dr Thornton will shortly publish his Ju- 
venile Botany ; being an easy Introduction 
to that Science, through the means of fami- 
liar Conversation, illustrated with numerous 


tes. 

Mr W. B. Taylor of Dublin, is about to 
print an Historical Account of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, in 12 Numbers, elephant» 
Ato, to be illustrated with 24 supezb colour- 

engravings. 

Nearly ready for publication, 16 plates, 
in illustration of the Architecture and Sculp- 
ture of the Cathedral Chyrch of Lincoln, 
fagm drawings by Mr C. Wild, : 
by an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Fabric... ; , ; f 

Mr W. Hgzlitt has in the press, a volume 
of Political Essays. . i ` 

Mr Godwin is preparing an answer to Mr 
Malthus's Work on P. tion. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Claims of 
Burke, Dunning, Lord, George Sackville, 
Horne Tooke, &c. ; to be considered either 
in union, or individually, the authors of the 
Letters of Junius ; by Walter Syrponds. 

A ney editipn of Observations on the Ca- 
nonical Scriptures, in 4 vols 8vo; by Mrs 
Cornwallis of Wittenham, Kent. 

A Series of Letters by the Hon. Lady 
Spenser, to her Niege, the late Duchess of 

jre, are prepering for publication. 

The tenth and concluding volume of Do- 
novan’s British Birds, will shortly be pub- 


A new edition of Dr Gray's Work, much 
corrected and , on tbe Connexion 
between the Sacred Writings and the Lite- 
rature of Jewish and Heathen authors. 

A new ggition of Bishop Marsh's Trans- 
lation of Michaclis’s Introduction to thg 


1819.] 


of 
of celebrated Painters and | 
A second of Dr Syntax's Tour, to 
be published by Mr Ackermann. The work 
announced, under the title of ** Syntax in 
London," is not written by the author of 


the original 
Mesara jat and Nicol aze preparing 
ee valuable French, Ger- 
mam, English Library of her late Ma- 
removed from Windeor to Bueking- 
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ham House, and which will be sold by Mr 
Evans in the month of May. 
To be published in a few days, Petez Bell, 
a tale, in verse; by William Wordsworth, 
Eso. in 8vo, uniformly with the Lyrical 
Balada and other poems, by the same au- 
or. 


A Collection of Letters, Relative to Public 
Events in the latter half of the 17th cen 
from the originals in the archives of 
Rawdon family in Ireland, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, is printing. 

Miss Lucy Aikin has nearly ready, in an 
8vo vol Memoirs of the Court of King 
James the First. 

Conversations on Geology, in & duodeci- 
mo vol. will soon appear. 


9 





EDINBURGH. 


Tux Subscription Edition of Mr Hogg's 
Queen's Wake will be delivered to the Sub- 
ecribers in a few days. 

Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being a 
Series of Letters written during a late Visit 
to Scotland; the second edition, corrected 
and enlarged, and illustrated with numerous 
portraits, etched and engraved by amateurs, 
3 vols Svo, will be published on the lst of 
June. 


The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal; 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
„covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, &c. Number J. to be 
published on the Ist of June, and to be 
ToL: — 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other poems, 
Ms appear in the course of the month ef 

ay: 
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AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
A SURVEY of the Agriculture of Kastern 


thority of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
by the Rev. Thomas Radcliffe m U 
and numerous plates of implements, bui 
ings, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da, proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess advantages to Emigrants, 
with the United States of Ameri- 

ca; by Charles Frederick Grece, Member 
af the Montreal and Quebec Agricultural 
Societies, Svo. ôe. 

An Appendix to the Synopsis Plantarum 
i œm Descriptionibuts, Sy- 
nonymis, Auctore A. H. Haworth, 
F.L.S. Svo. ôs. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I and 
English, Scotch, and Irish history ; 

and travels; manmecripts, dic. dic. 
—— vol II. part I. of a Catalogue for 
1618-19. 2s. Gd. 

A of Books jn various Branch- 
es of Litersture ; including a large collec- 
tion of Sexmehs, and a eqpious list of Moral 
and Religious Tracts ; of single Ser- 
mons Pamphlets; by F. C.and J. Riv- 


William Baynes’ General Catalegue of 
Vor. V. 


Old Books for 1819 ; including many scarce 
and valuable articles in history, antiquities, 
voyages, tzavels, biography, poetry, arts, 
Qe a le — — 

a e co n of foreign 
gre of Cooks, 

C principally Foreign, 
now selling by J. H. Bohte and Co., York- 
street. 

A Catalogue of Books, on Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Anatomy, &c. &c., imported from the 
Continent by Boosey and Sons, Broad- 
Street: aleo a Catalogue of Foreign En- 
gravings, Wood-Cuts, &c. &c. 

Ogle, Duncan, and Co.'s select Catalogue 
of Divinity for 1819. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia Hibernica; the first 
volume of a Biographical Dictionary of the 
Worthies of ireland, from the easiest i 
to the present time, edited by Richard Ryan, 
and embellished with a fine portrait of the 
late John Philpot Curran, 8vo. 15s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martin, B.D. 
late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. Kast India Com- 
pany ; extracted from his Private Journals, 
Written at Cambridge, on his Voyage to In- 
dia, in Bengal, and in Persia, 8vo. 12s. 

COMMERCE. 

The Cy in of Commerce ; compris- 
ing a Code of Commercial Law, Practice, 
Customs, and Information, and exhibiting 
the Present State ya Commerce, Home, 
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Foreign, and Colonial ; with the Shipping, 
Manufactures, and Products, both Natural 
and Artificial, of the various Commercial 
Nations in the World ; by Samuel Clarke 
and John Williams, Esqs. 4t. Parts I. 
and II. 7e. each, to be completed in eight 


parts. 
DRAMA. 


Mystery ; or, the Monk of St Nicholas, 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 3s. 6d. 

The Italians, or the Fatal Accusation ; a 
Tragedy: with a Preface, containing the 
Correspondence of the Author with the 
Committee of Drury-Lane Theatre, P. 
Moore, Esq. M. P. and Mr Kane ; by the 
Author of ** The Philosophy of Nature," 
and ** Amusements in Retirement.”  8vo. 


Se. 
EDUCATION. 

The Wrongs of Children; or, a Practi- 
cal Vindication of Children from the In- 
justice done them in early Nurture and 
Education; by the Rev. Andrew Bell, 
D.D. L.L.D. 64. 

Scenes in Asia for little Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers; by the Rev. I. Taylor, illustrat- 
ed by 84 engravings. Price 4s. plain, or 
6s. coloured. 

Scenes in Europe for little Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers, by the same Writer, ill 
by 48 engravings. Price 4e. plain, or 6s. 
coloured. 


A Short Description of 64 Birds, Beasts, 
Insects, and Fishes, such as generally excite 
the Curiosity of Young Persons, with a cop- 
per-plate to each. Price 3s. plain, or 4s. 
coloured. 


Questions on the Chronology of English 
History, adapted to Dr Valpy’s Poetical 
Chronology ; by the Rev. J. Evans. Is. 

First Lessons in Latin, designed as an In- 
troduction to Eutropius and Phedrus ; by 
the Rev. John Evans. 2s. 

A most interesting little book, entitled, 
the Well-Bred Doll, calculated to amuse 
and instruct Young Children, embellished 
with 10 engravings. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Seyd Said, Sultan of 
Muscat ; together with an Account of the 
Countries and People of the Shores of the 
Persian Gulf, particularly of the Waha- 
bees; by Shaik Mansur. 12s. 

The History of France, Civil and Mili- 
tary, Ecclesiastical, Li » Commercial, 
&e. —— the History the earliest 
accounts to the death of H III. A. D. 
1589; by the Rev. Alexander Ranken, 


D.D. Vols 4, 5, 6, 8vo. £1, 4. 
LAW. 
A stematic ent of Lord 
Coke’s First Institute of the Laws of Eng- 


land, on the Plan:of Sir Matthew Hale's 
Analysis, with the Annotations of Mr Har- 

ve, Lord Chief Justice Hale, and Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham ; and a New Series 
of Notes and References, to the present 
time; including Tables of Parallel Refer- 
ences, Analytical Tables of Contents, and 
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[April 
a copious Digested Index ; by J. H. Tho- 
Miss. Rio: S vols. royal 8vo. £4, 4e. bds. 

Observations on Penal Juri ence, 
and the Reformation of — With 
an Appendix ; containing test Reports 
of the. State Prisons or Penitentiaries of 
Philadelphis, New York, and Massachu- 
setts;:and other Documents; by William 
Roscoe, Esq. 95. 

The Penal Code of France, translated into 
English, with a Preliminary Dissettation 
and Notes, 8vo. $e. 

MEDICINE. 

The Hunterian Oration for the year 1818, 
delivered before the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London; by John Abernethy, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 2s.6d. - , 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Review, No. X XXVIII. 
The Second Edition — all Four- 
teen Thousand Seven Hundred and Fifty 
Copies printed) to which is now added, a 
complete Copy of the Original Bill for 
pointing a Commission to inquire into the 
Abuses in Charities, &c. as it was firet 
printed after its introduction into the House, 
* 6s. E New Editions of the former 

umbers have been again reprinted, and 
Subscribers are thus enabled to complete 
their Sets. Any Number may now be had 
separately, price 6s. 

Tables, by which are exhibited, at one 
view, all the Divisions of each Circle on 
the Dividing Plate of the Small Wheel of 
the Lathe ; intended as a Companion to the 
Drilling Frame; by C. H. Rich, Esq. 5 
Author of Specimens of Otnamental 'Turn- 
ing. 4to. 9s. bds 
á — Befuted ; being a defence of the 

Fitish navy against the mi tations 
of his work, entitled a Statistical, &c. View 
of the United States. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters from the North of Italy, address- 
ed to Henry Hallam, Esq.; by Wiliam 
Stewart Rose. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Treasures of Thought, from de Stael Hol- 
stein; to which are prefixed, Cursory Re- 
marks upon her Writings, and a Monod 
on her Death ; by the author of Affection’s 
Gift, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

Kalila and Dimna; or, the Fables of 
Bidpai, translated from the Arabic ; by the 
“ri Wyndham Knatchbull, A. M. 8vo. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. George 
Canning, President of the Board of Con- 
trol, &c. &c., in the House of Commons 
on Thursday March 4, 1819, in i 
Votes of Thanks to the Marquis of Hast- 
inge and the British Army in India... 

8. e 

Proposals for an Economical and Secure 
Currency ; with Observations on the Profits 
of the Bank of England; by David Ricar- 
do, M. P. The Third Edition, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Question Concerning the Deprecia- 
tion of our Currency stated and examined ; 
by W. Huskisson, M, P. The Ninth Edi- 
tion, 8vo. Se 


1819.} 
A Statistical, Political, and Historical Ac- 

count of the United States of America, 
of the first Colonization to the 


Cousiderations respecting Cambridge, 
&e.” ; by the Rev. James Henry Monk, 


and Regius Professor of Greek in the 
Diray di bridge. The Second 
Edition, Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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The V s a tale; by Lord à 

which is added, — 
in the Island of Mytilene, 


>» Moral, 
Evans. 
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Riches, Love of Country, &c. 46. 
NOVELS. 

Zeal and Experience; a Tale. 2 vols. 

l2mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 


The E S vols 12mo. 15e. 
Oakwood Hall, a novel; including a de- 
seription of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and a part of South Wales; 
by Catherine Hutton, 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
The Priory of Berkenhead, a tale of the 
14th century ; by Thomas Whitby, 12mo. 
The Peasant of Auburn; or, the Old 
Man's Tale. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
A fe a Novel 3 vols l2mo. 16s. 


Les Parvenus, ou Les Aventures de Ju- 
Hen Delmours. Ecrite par Lui-Meme. Par 
Madame La Comtesse de Genlis. 3 tom. 
12mo. 18e. 

POETRY. 


The Works of the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron. VoL 7. foolscap. 1s. 
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Lines ^m at Ampthill Park. Fools- 


cap 8vo. 

A Poem, entitled the Stage, addressed to 
Mr Farren, containing Strictures on various 
Actors; by J. Brown, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The uet; a Humorous Didactic 
Poem, in three Cantos; with Notes and 
an engraved Frontispiece. vo. 5s. Gd. 

Clio's Protest ; or, the Picture Varnish- 
ed; with other Poems; by the late Right 
Hon. R. B. Ghefidan. Svo. 2s. Gd. 

Human Life; a Poem; by Samuel Ro- 
gers. 5e. Gd. 

The Dessert and the Tea; being a Se- 
quel to, and by the Author of, ** The Ban- 
quet." Illustrated with Notes and Ele- 


Tom Congre 
a Preface, Notes, and Appendix; by one 
of the Fancy, foolecap Svo. 56. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


A Short Defence of the Whigs from the 
Imputations attempted to be cast upon them 
during the late Election for Westminster. 
s 

On the Principles of Political Econom 
and Taxation; by David Ricardo, M. P. 
The Second Edition, 8vo. 146. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, M. P. for the Univessity of Ox- 
ford, on the Causes of the Increase of Pau- 
prem » and on the Poor Laws; by one ef 
is Constituents. 3s. 6d. 

Letters from the Count Las Casas, con- 
sisting of a letter to Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, with an account of tbe circumstances 
attending his arrest and removal from St 
Helena. With ana ix of official cor- 
respondence with Sir Hudson Lewe, &c.— 


8vo. 85 
— & Speech to the Parliament 
of England, for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
printing; by John Milton; with remarks 
and notes, by T. Holt White. 8vo. 14e. 
‘Facts and Observations relative to Cana- 
da. Proving that the British Colonies pos- 
sess ior advantages to emigrants com- 
with the United States of Amerien ; 
C. F. Greece. 8vo. 


5s. 

Defence of the Peor Laws, with a Plan 
for the Su ion of Mendicity, and for 
the Establishment of Universal Parochial 
Benefit Societies; by Samuel Roberts. 2s. 

Radical Reform ; Restoration of Usurped 
Rights; by George Ensor, 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lyra Davidis; or, a New Translation 
and Exposition of the Psalms: grounded 
on the Principles adopted in the posthu- 
mous work of the late Bishop Horsley ; 
viz. that these Sacred Oracles have, for the 
most part, an immediate reference to Christ, 
and to the Events of his first and second 
Advent; by tbe Rev. John Fry, B. A.; 
Rector of ord in Leicestershire, and 
Author of a New Translation and Exposi- 
tion of the Canticles, Expository Lectures 
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on 8t Herd E to the Romans, 


P sous Subj 
chiefly designed to illustrate and enforce the 
Principle of. Christian flesposibility, Sve. 
7e. 


. An Analysis of the Fifth Book of Hoak- 
er's Ecclesiastical Polity; being a particu- 
lar Defence of the Church of England; by 
the Rev. B. Kennicott, A.B. 8vo. de. 

- Sermons ed in the Tron Chureh, 
Glasgow ; by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Svo. 
12s. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theelogical and 
Moral Subjects; by the Rev. W. Barrow, 
LL.D, and F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

Dr Mant’s edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, with Notes, E ; 
Practical, and Historical, in one Mo vol 
Part I. price 4s. on medium paper, and 8s. 
on royal 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in 
the Rape of Hastings ; pi J. M. Turner, 
&c. &c. rough Bi 3. 

: A Tour Sicily in the year 1815; 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


the comte 
V. Disco Ned: x 
of Discovery tothe Pole. 
Se sd. or Sa. 6d. bås. | 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
Main, in the Ship Two Friends, the Cap- 
ture of Amelia Island by M'Gregor's 
forces, and their Di unge e ae 
rican troops; with Anecdotes i ve of 
the Manners and Habits of the Siminole 
Indians, and a Detail of the Trial and 
Execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Svo. 
A Voyage of Discovery, made under the 
Orders of the Admiralty, in his Majesty’s 
xi aa Ey — pal the pur- 
explorin n's Bay, —— 
bu us the probability of a North-West 
Passage; by Captain John Ross, R. N. 
with 32 coloured plates, maps, charts, é&c. 
M^ Tour tbrough Sicily, in the year 1815 
A Tour icily, m the year $ 
by — of his Majesty's Office 
of Works, illustrated by a map, and 18 in- 
teresting plans and views, Svo. £1, Ic. 
The Personal Narrative of M. de Hum- 
boldt's Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Continent, daring the years 
1799-1604 ; by Helen Maria 


by George R Illustrated by a map Williams, under the immediate 
and plates. Bro. 21s. of the author. Vol. IV. 8vo. 18e 
EDINBURGH. 
Tue Edinburgh — gedia; conduct- new Churches in the Highlands and Islands 
ed by David Brewster, LL.D. Val. XIII. of Scotland; with a copious Explanatory 
Pat]. £1, ls Appendix; by the Rev. A. Irvine D. D. 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No CV. 
for April 1819. 1s. 6d. 
Commentaries on the Law of Scotland 
ing Crimes; by David Hume, Esg. 
havoc ; in 2 vols 4to. ™ — edi- 
4, 


A Guide to the Clergy ; by M. A., D. D. 


Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, in 
three parts: 1. From the Geography of 
the East ; 2. From the Natural History of 
the Fast; 3. From the Customs of Ancient 
and Modern Nations; by the Hev. Geo 
Paxton, Professor of The under the 
General Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 2 vals 
Svo.- £1, 6s. 

The t.pistles of the Apostle Paul, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and ed in the 
order in which they were probably written. 
Part First, consisting of iue 9 ich were 
written before his fimt imprisonment at 
Rame; with explanatory Notes, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

Substance of a S » delivered before 
the Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, on the Erection of 


minister of Little Dunkeld. 2s. 

Cause and Effect; or Nature’s Proofs of 
a Divine Creator: a poem; by the Rev. 
Robert Moffat. 5e. , 

Lays of Affection; by Margaret Brown. 


A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland, containing a general Sur- 
vey of that Kingdom-—its climate, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, products, population, 
manufactures, commerce, religion, litera- 
ture, government, revenue, history. A de- 
seription of every county—its extent, soil, 

ucts, mincrals, antiquities, seats; with 
an appropriate table to each county ; and a 
statistical account of every parish, accom» 
panied by an accurate and ant map of 
Scotland ; to which are added, several tables 
to illustrate the work; by James Playfair, 
D. D., F. R. S., and F. A.S. hdinburgh ; 
Principal of the United College of 8t An- 
drews, and Histori her to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Hegent, 2 vols 8vo. 
£1, 4e. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled the 
Medical School of Edinburgh ; containing 
Remarks on the present abomipable prac- 
tice of Raising the Dead. 1s. 

: bed — or y — ef some 
amphlets y puhli on important 
subjects : by Mr Yorick. 6d. 


1619.7] 
A bief Review of the late Decision of 


The Poetical Remaine of the late Dr John 
Leyden, with memoirs of his Life; by the 
Bev. James Morton, Svo. 12s. 

of the late i i 


that of the Penal Law which subjects 
mile to the punishment of Death. 
le 
The New General Atlas, No 1. 
The New Classica] Atlas, Nol. i108 


The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No V. 
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A Bizet Book of Ser the 
of Schools and private . de bhan 


Haslam Gheray, a Namstive; wetten by 
the subject of ane of 


Memoirs ef the Caledonian . Merticaural 
Society, 2 vols Sve, with Engravings. £1, 6. 
The Smugglers, a Tale descriptive ef the 
Sen coast Manners af Scotland, $ vela 12mo. 


Old Tapestry, a Tale of Real Lif 
vols 12mo. 12s. — 
— iain (rra eo 
lasgow Regiment H. L. I. 1806 to 
1815, 12mo. be. i 

Laing's Catalogue ef Books fer 1919. 3a. 
Black's Catalogue of Books for 1819. Sa- 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel end Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


SiwOXDE de Sismondi, Nouveaux Prin. 
cipes d'Economie Politique ou de la Rich. 


esae dans ses avec la population, 2 
vols Svo. r 


Comte Volney, L'Alfabet E ap- 

é aux Asiatiques. Ouvrage 

élémentaire, à tout voyageur en Asie, 
Sve. 1l 


Os. 
Jourdain, Recherches Critiques sur l'age 
et l'origine des traductions Latines d'Aris- 
tote, et sur des Commentaires Grecs ou 


per 
des inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 8vo. 10s. 
Villemain, Historie de Cromwell, d'après 
les Mémoires du temps et les Hecueils par- 
lénentaires, 2 vols 8vo. £1. 


Hébreux —Bachel—Le  Meurtrier.—Les 
noces fünébres.— Néhémie ; Narrations imi- 


tées de l'Hebreu; précédées d'une intro- 
duction et du Voyage de Benjamin de Tu- 
dèle ; siuvies w noti et de dissertations 
ui peuvent servis à l'intelligence de i- 
Ble, rola l2mo. £1. om 
Daudebard de Ferussac Histoire natur. 
elle des Mollusques terrestres et fluviatiles, 
classés d’après les caraeteres essentiels 
tent ces animaux et leurs coq 
ivraison J. in 4to, avec fig. noires £1. 


it in folio avec 
colo. £2, 2. E fe 


. *e* This work will extend to about 30 
livraisons; the subscription will be closed 
after the 15th of June next, when the price 
will be doubled. 

Voyage en Perse faite dans les années 
1807, 8, 9, en traversant la Natolie et le 
Mesopotamie, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 1. 

Comte juinais, Les Constitutions de 
tous les nations, tom. 1. Constitutions de la 
France, 8vo. 10s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.— April 1819. 


stated without any material 


month ef June. Molasses are ing, 


ices for low lumps has rather been improving, 
erally, hawever, the refined market may be stated as 


THE demand for Muscovadoes has been rather limited, the market dull, and 


rivals e Cotton, announced some days ago, had the effect of depressing the market. It 


seems to be the genes] opinion that the prices must yet decline considerably. 


The quan- 
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imported continues to be very great. About a fortnight ago, above 30,000 packages 
Mur —— few days. The total quantity imporod 
during the first quarter of the present year amounts to 194,277 packages, which exceeds 
the corresponding quarter of last year, in the port of Liverpool alone, by 27,095 packages. 
Unless the consumpt continued to be very great and — this immense importation 
must have sunk the price uncommonly low, which has not hitherto been the case in all the 
superior kinds. Considerable purchases have lately been effected for export and on specu- 
lation, which have given the market a firmer aspect, but this is believed can only be for 
the moment.—Cojfee. There has been very little business done in the Coffee market for 
some time, either by public sales or private contract. The prices remain stationary, and 
at the latest period may be stated a shade higher than at a previous period. For foreign 
there ap few buyers.—Corn. The market for all kinds of grain continues dull and 
greatly depremei. Wheat continues to fall in price. Barley is in such a complete state 
of stagnation that no sales can be effected. Oats, Beans, Peas are also dull and rather 
lower. ‘The demand for East India Rice continues considerable. The appearance of the 
Grain market is T unfavourable for 1 — ae present ias seed-time 
and early spring affo e strongest prospects will be succeeded by an early 
aad abusduat arrest, wlich will be a great relia? o die ian i i 
from dull trade and low wages.— Tobacco. There is no alteration in the price of Tobacco, 
several considerable shipments are making to France.— Tailow. There is little variation 
in the price of foreign Tallow.—Hum, Brandy, and Geneva. The market for Rum is 
again become heavy, and prices on the decline. Brandy and Geneva remain without al- 
teration, and the market may be stated as heavy.— Wine. A very considerable rise has 
lately taken place on Port Wine. The vintage of last year fell very short from the expec- 
tations formed of it at an early period, and the quality is also, upon trial, found to be of 
an inferior kind. Higher prices therefore are anticipated. Madeira is also advancing in 
price, owing to the great demand for that kind of wine. 

In the other articles often enumerated there is no alteration sufficient to merit notice. 
Notwithstanding the great importations of timber from different quarters, this article may 
be stated as scarce. The demand is certainly very extensive. ; 

* The public funds, which were greatly dep » have recovered considerably, and still 
looking upwards steadily though slowly. Money is more abundant on the Stock Exchange 
than at the date of our Report. Still a great stagnation remains in the manufactur ng 
and commercial world. This is likely to continue for some time longer. The causes we 
have formerly endeavoured to point out. One of these, the great losses by Cotton, con- 
tinues to act, though in a lesser degree. The loss also upon Grain must have been very 

; the importation in 1817 amounted in value to £6,403,893, and in 1818 to 

10,908,142. The amount of all this is money on the produce of our industry sent out 
of the country, and the loss upon Grain and upon Cotton are therefore total losses to the 
community, as well as to the individuais concerned. Therefore these losses harder 
upon the commercial world than any other amongst our numerous branches of trade. 


Course of Exchange, April 2.——-Amsterdam, 11: 7: 2U. Antwerp, 11:9. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34: 4: Fu. Frankfort, 142 Ex. Paris, 24 :25: 2 U. Bourdeaux, 24 : 25. 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 394 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51]. Genoa, 47}. Malta, 
50. Naples, 412. Palermo, 123 per oz. Oporto, 58. Rio Janeiro, 61. Dublin, 121. 
Cork, 124. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0 : 0: 0. Foreign 
na 4:1:0. New doubloons, £0 :0: 05 New dollars, Os. Od. Silver, eng 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to S0th March 1819. 


2d. | 9th. 16th. 23d. 







































30th. 
Bank stock, 202 261 — — — — 
S per cent. reduced, 734 74} — — — —— 
S per cent. consols, 72% T3g | 738 744 | 744 d 7$ 1 744 
4 per cent. consols, 92 d — — — — 
5 per cent. navy ann. ma- |l 1033 | 105 1044 1105) 104] | 1044 1 1043 1 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. — — — — — 
I i stock, 2?1 —]goÀ — — —B A—À 
== 15 nie — 39 pr. 27 2l pr. | 21 pr. 
Exchequewbills, 2d. p.d... | 8 19 1 2 dis. 3 1 dis 6 7 dis. 6 dis. 
Consols for acc. 73} "bd (h [74654 — 
American 3 per cent. n~~ | —— — — — — 
newloan,6Gp.c.| — oes — — od 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Jans 30.—London, April 9, 1819. 











SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. !GLASGOW. ‘LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. DUTIES. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt.) 76 to — | 68 to 72/63 to 74/70 to 375 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 80 90 | 74 90 75 90 | 7 84 } #110 0 
Fine and very fine, . . | 92 96 | 91 94 | 91 88 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . |150 160 | — =æ | — = 140 153 
Powder di . > M8 126 | — ` = | — — '] 118 
Single ditto, . . [117 192 1116 120 120 122 101 115 
Smal Lumps . . ji 116 {110 112 120 124 103 105 
ditto, . . {106 111 }105 108 108 114 ‘101 104 
. | 62 66 | 60 61 96 97 
MOLASSES, British, ewt.| 55 36 | 33 34,84 — |326 330 e 7 & 
COFF Jamaica . ewt | 
,snd fine ord. |120 132 |118 130 | 120 125 
e e Bo g| h 
very o — -— 
Ord good and fine ord, |122 135 |120 135 [Uncertain.4 195 130 > 0 0 73 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |136 144 1134 142 , 140 150 
St 140 = | = — 115 125 
EDENI (ia Bond) 159 — {9 93] 8 i os 83 0 0 92 
Jam. Rum, 160.P. gal.| 3s 10d 4s Oda 9d 3s10d | 3a 9d 483d! 3s 4d 4e 6d 081 
Brandy, . . . : : : : = -— — =| HE. — {Fo} oM oa 
Ag e 78 8el- S nnd — us dh P I7 n 
INES, S.) 2143 18 0 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 60 64 — —— — £5 65 0 (Fs) Es 4 6 
Spank White, un 34 55 | — umo pst — i 30 s o (BS LE SE o 
Tenerife, plpe.| 30 35 | — — — n $8 O0 jJ: | 
Madea, - . . | 60 70}— -|— —|5 ss o (E$) 815 0 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . wed o Kl 11 guile tise 0 8 5 \ E 
— pum 10 = 810 9 0:8 0 8109 0 100 oh 
ST . — -— am 9 
dd cde ER 12 m{— — 10 O 101014 0 1410 } 1 4 6 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.) 9s 6d 11s 6d| 8 6 9 6| — —  10s0d 10 6 200 4 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.) 2 3 2 6 |— — 26 28/— — 6 0924 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 5 2 4| — un mum X Mn ea 
Honduras M 14 18|[010 18 15131 1 5 g 5160 
St Domingo, di . tm -—1|1250|! 20,16 110 easy, 31 2 
eum ` — ones 1 4 
TAR, American, > b| — — | — 14 616 6 |.20 FS.) i 21k 
Archaogel, e. |2 23 | = —]|17 018 0/| 20 - No ue 
PITCH, Foreign, » cwt.| 10 — eem ed) 8t = (B8) 146.9 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 68 70 | 70 -~| 71 —|68 0 70 032 
Home e e 70 — — — -— = — -— 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 51 52 | 50 52 | — — £49 0 — B.S.) 3 0 9 1 
Cea, . | 45 46 | 49 60 | 46 47145 0  46|lF.S. 0 10 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 74 — | =— -l— —~|s20 — 
3 | zc rz? dO 
— B ~ | ~ IBS} 159 
MATS, Archangel, . 100.| 85 = |= =~ | ~ —|£4 5 410 F's } ue 
BRISTLES, B.S. 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 150 160] — = = | 14 10 —j|(F.S. 0 Sill 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 44 45|— ata — | 41 an {RSD 815 
Montreal ditto, . . | 56 57 | 54 55 | 52 ~ | 54 56 } 017 
Pot, . . | 46 48 | 43 44 |40 45 | 46 48 
OIL, Whale, . . tun| 35 36 | 35 86 | 36 —| 35 37 
Cod. e . ° 87 (p. bel.) — — 38 -— 38 40 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 11 12 | 11 10i 07 0 85 Os8d 0 8j 
Middling, . . . |10 103) 9 1040 5 0 6&0 7% 08 } 0 10 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — WT aa glio a Tya 15 
lümd,fipe, . |— —|s3o 33/23 26119 2 6 E 
RES RES —-|27 2210|20 22?2]— >= 
Middi A = —-125 27|1 6 29|— — |jBS.|=2 087 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —{/15 18/13 17114 17/)FS.fS 01; 2 
Pernam: ye 2 j= —11 73 186/1 6 1 7H} 1 7 19 = 
: = —{1 55 174814 15|15 16 


ril 


ALPHABETICAL List OP ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
Slst March 1819, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


Adams, S.and J. J. Wattleworth, Walsall, factors Bennet, J. Manchester, woollen-cord-manufacturer 
Anderson, Henry, Winbolt, Cushion-court, Broad- Brodie, H. Liverpool, linen draper 
street, coal-merchant. Barter, R. and H. Bishops- Waltham, Hants, grocers 
Barnes, John, Portsea, builder Bass, J. Woodford, Essex, victualler 
igg, Joseph and Charles, Hatfield, Herts, common Bell, C. F. Castle-street, Bethnal-green, victualler- 
wers Beer, W. Plymouth, ironmonger 
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Blake, J. Parson’ Fulham, brewer 
Bamforth, J. jum. Wath-upou Deame, Yorkshire, 


Burton, W, Cornhill, auctioneer 
Booth, . Gloucester, earthen wareinai 


P ,W.W Worcester, merchant 

urcha!), R. Ashton-within- ackerfield, Lancaster, 

Brumweil, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, baker 

Baker, S. Brighton, l per 

Buck de Buckinghamshire, brick- 
r 

Barton, W. St Saviour's T— upholsterer 

Brooke, N. Duke-street, Lin inn-flelds, shoe- 


fatnett A. Berner’s-street, Oxford-street, glass- 
Booth, Chapi emie briti, Derbyshire, common 


Bush, H. Wick and Abson, Gloucestershire, dealer 

Burmester, J. W. and C. L. Vidal, New London- 
street, merehanis 

Chamberlain, W. Bristol, com-factor 

Canstat, N. Upper East Smithfield, chemist 

Crickett, T. Houghamn, Kent, timber-merchant 

Chant, J. Walsall, flour-seller 

(ros, J. H- Bristol, corn-factor 

Carlile, W. and T. Hodgson, Bolton, Lancashire, 
dealers in cotton yarn 

Cheppett, E. Walcot, Somersetshire, cabinct-maker 

Cole, FL. Fridav-street, haberdasher 

Campbell, D. D. Harper, and A. Baillie, Okl Jewry, 
merchants 

Cottam, G. Manchester, plasterer 

Cameron, J. Lancaster, merchant 


Chaster, G. J. and T. Gomersal, Yorkshire, coal- 
—— T. A. Woolpit, Suffolk, merchants 
Cook, W. P. Plymouth, merchant 

Dobie, A. Liverpool, marin 

Dyson, B. š 


peik 
Dunnage, H. Colchester, miller 
Dickinson, W. Scalby, Yorkshire, coal-merchant 
Ever S. Chapel-street, Lamb's Conduit-street, 


Emanuel, A. Pl agg Mer ns ent 

R. Dean-s vue o ai 
Chambers, flour-factor 
Lancashire, cotton- 
manufacturer 
— J. and C. Rickmansworth, peper- 


Fleming, T. Limehouse, Middlesex, sugar-refiner 
Gaunt, John and Thomas, Armley, Leeds, wool- 
Jen-manufacturers 


Groning, R. Broad-street Buildings, London, mer- 


Goddard, M. Stannylands, Cheshire, tanner 
Gregson, W. Hull, merchant 

Guy, T. Li Í, broker 

G upholsterer 


rime, J. » Lancashire, u 
Garland, 1. Austin-friars, merchant 
b W. un. Clifton, Gloucestershire, board- 


prn poti J. E. Fetter-lane, builder 
J. Mile-end-road, brewer 


Johnsons Je Sheffield, — 
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Jamieson, J. —— mariner 
Jones, G. H. Bedford — 

Kent, A. 

Knowles, J. —— Glos Gloucestershire, innholder 


gru A. Sise-lane, Bucklersbury, provision provision-mer- 
Lawes, T. Amesbury, Wilts, corn-dealer 

E M. Portsea, c t j 
Mercer, J. Heath-street, Commercial-road, mariner 
Masters, J. Dartfurd, grocer 


Morton, J J. Ainsworth, Lencashire, cotton-manu- 
t 


R. Frant, Sussex, 
Mountjoy, —— Han nursery, 


Mingay, Edmond, and Charles George Cotteril, 


uor- street, bacon-merchan ts 
Moore, Thomas chard, Denmark-court, Strand, 
Moule, H. St r Michael, Bath, baker 

Norris, J. Bolton, 


Lancashire confectioner 
Nelson, T. and E. Smith, Bolton, 0, hed-quilt-manu- 


Newton, H. Marshall-street, StGeorge’s-field, taylor 
Needes, J. Brick-lane, Spitalfields, coal- Tal mer hai 
debi P. 


M Bon MAD CENE Zak Hull, 
e. n un. -u u » 
and J. Li y E YA A 

Radcliffe, T. and J. and J. and R. Rad- 


Rugg, J. vi 
Wm Lewknor, Oxfordshire, farmer 
Bul s Wm, Leek, S innholdes 
Staley. R. Horridgeend, Hope, Derbyahl 
aniey, R. Horridge end, Hope, — meal- 
sity » J. — 
iier: , D. and A. D. W , 
S J. F. Budge-row, stationer 
Sholter, F. S , auctioneer 
Steine, J. Butcher-row, East Smithfield, rectifier 
Stephene J. London, merchant ' 7? 
Scudamore, ° Manchester, woollen-cord-mabufhe- 
S * J. jun. York, fancy-man 
Tayor Or, s -mariner 
j, and E. H. Bristol 
Trahan” T. Pa le West, Cornwall, baker 
— Manchester, woo! manufac- 


Tatum, W. and E. Palmer, Fish-street-hill, paper- 
stainers 


Turner, W. London-road, Southwark, stationcr 
— G. Muscovy-court, Tower-hill, flour. 


DET hae i ere merchant 
J. Chester and Stafford, shoemaker 


, sadier 
Westwood, C. Bristol, merchant 
White, J. and W. French, Devonshire-street, Ken- 
Whi Wingham, K v 
Williamson, T. Leigh, Lancashire, ovine AEE 


W W. K » 
Watton, H. Stepney-green, Middlesex, merchant 


Willock, W. Stafford, cottou-spinner, 
5 
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ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH /BAW£RUPTCIBS, announced between Ist and Sist 
March 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Sniderson amd M‘Intash, . merchants and manufac- 
d ou — aid Wm Anderson and Win 


— ual partners trading 


Barrie, Thomas, —— Edinburgh 


under 


partners 
Douglas, James, of Butrnkene,. an individual 
—— se, imt eden sont Us. 


, Anderston, ah 
— mA Ub omoi car on 


y. 
cai, Charie omas and A tam, and Co. mer- 
chants, Edinburgh, and John Weir, the surviv- 
ing individual partner thereof 
eire NR Stirling 
, Robert, er, Ne 
and Allan, saddlers, Crieff, and Wiliam 
saddier there, and at Alva and Edinr. 


Maki rum, R late Banker, St Andrews, new 
Maclean, Charles, merchant, Edinburgh 
Sim, G. Meal — Clo — 
» apd w eo, 
Maitland Sim, he Individual ial partner thercof 
Stevenson, Edinburgh 
— vid. t, Leith 
Scott, ') merchant, Edin 
Taylor, John, merchant, Westport, Edin h 
Watt, David, wood-merchant and cabir rin 
.Hutehinsontown, Glasgow 
DIVIDENDS. 
— Andrew, and Co. merthants, Glasgew ; 
c m Dalgleish, merchant there, 19th April 
k and Ross, late —— — Ansurance-brok- 
ers, Edinburgh ghi by the 6 Api 
D » Ww. manufacturer cr Aberdeen; by Alex. 


ebster, advocate there, 40th Ap 
Maxwell, Robert, merchant, s by Alex. 
Teto, ‘merchant there, 10th May 
Muirhead, G. A. saddler, Glasgow, decensed ; by the 
trustee, 59, Queen-street there, 26th March 
Johnsten, Thomas, stationer, Glasgow; by Andw. 
Liddel, there, 22d March 


Knox, Arthur, builder and Edinburgh : Stewart, Charles, merchant, Pitnacree; by J. Duff, 
Kirk, Wm. manufacturer, ow merchant, Dunkeld, 5s 9g. per pound, 29th 3 h May 
Laing, Smith, and ealleoqeint- Steven and Fraser, booksellers, Glasgow } by 
ers, at Parkholm, pear w Imrie, merchant there, 2d May. 
^ 0. 
London, Corn Exchange, April ó. Liverpool, April 3. 
8. B. 8 8. — s.d. s.d. e sd. 2d 
Wheat, Red . 50to 56} White... ..40t0 42|| per 70 Ibs. Pease, for. 0 Oto OQ 
Fme.. ... 58 to 64|Boilers . . 44to 46//English. 11 0to11 3| iœ. p.cwt. 0 0to 06 
—— .. Eto 68] Smali Beans . 44 48)\Scotch . . 10 6to 11 eit iur, English, 
He... Oto G5|Fine...... 50to 52/Welsh ... 11 Oto 11 6! P-=50lb.iine 5G 0 to 60 9 
Fine . ..60to 68 «5. $010 44jjirish . .. 10 6to10 9[---cconds . 30 0 ta55 0 
Superfine . . 70to 74| Feed Oats. . . 19 to y? Dantrie . 11 0to 11 5{lrislip. 7 100b. 48 0 to 49 Ô 
Femin ... S€to 75 e... ?985to *6|Wismar . . 11 0 to 1 5|/cneri. p. bl. 380 to 42 0 
Rye +... «ilo 40 Pol do . + #4 to 27 American . 9 6010 a asera, p buah. 
..o s oo to ine... 8 to u eee abd 
lll s Rte $2] 3 perco e. RE de G 
e.o o o ee 9 o. * ) to : 
Superfine ...42to 45 Flour, p, tack 60 to —J 8010 0 Gatmeal,per 240 1b 
Mait, .....54to 66|S -55to Gü'lrah . . . 59to 6 u|Fuglish — 3801040 
Fme.... G8 to 72| North Country 50 to 55/Senth .. 6 Oto 7 6 Coe 3323 0 
Hog Pease. . 44 to 45| Po 20 to 2h Forcign . . 5 3to 5 9jlrish » « 
Maple . . .46to 48|Urem . . . 15to 17 Maitp. pgi 11 Oto 11 Butter, Beef, &c. 
Hye, fore: 2 to 4tButter, per cwt. s. s. 
Seeds, &c.— April 2. || Cats y PE F5 ib, lf: pe e 100 2 
] : : Eng. new . 5 6103 dINEWEY . .  B6to 
Must. Brown, 12 to 21| Hempseed . . 60 to 6i — roa S atos Week 3d. S 33 O 
—— a. 14 24 Linseed, crush. 66 to 65 i'ammnman * 3 4to 3 €i—New 2d, " 46 to 0 
AEN Eo dose ET 19 —| New, for Seed 48 to fi Foréisn,. 30t~3 6G, Beef, p. tierce 95 to 100 
— um c nmm Ee 16 Webh ...38to3 10!— p. barrel 60 to, 65 
eq opoe p e — Lea i} m a . 
-Yelow .. -— to —|— White. . 112to — pacih "55 Oto 56 ol Hama Pire v to 0 
. e , . * 
Carraway . . — — alegre gr W Irish .. . 51 0to 56 0| Bacon, 
Cmary . . — New Trefoil . — Pease, per quar. Short middles 65 to 66 
New Rapeseed, £44 to £—. — Boi iling. 54 0 to 56 OjLong .—— . 66to O0 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 20th March 1819. 


Wheat, 79s 3d.—Rye, 56s. — — ars — e rr 66s. 0d.—Pesse, 68s. od.— 


Average Prices ef British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Ostmcal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the. Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th March 1819. 


Wheat, 666. 3d, —R ye, 51s. 7 Oe ys 


45s. 1d.—Oats, 28s. 0d. —Beans, 46s. 3d.-Pease, 45s. 10d. - 


19. 5d. —Oatmeal tmeal, 22s. 6d. 
Ln) 
EDINBURGH.—APniL 7. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.....-408. Od. Ist,......418 Od. Ist,.....- 268 Od. let,......94e. Od. 
2d, ......37s. 6d. 2d, ......386. Od. : 2d, ...... 246. Od. i Bd, ...... 28e. Od. 
Sd, ......32s. Od. 3d, ......38s. Od. Sd, ......20s. Od. Sd, ...... 20s. Od. 

Average of Whest, £1 :.16 : 7 : 5-12ths. 
Vor. V. ` P 
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Best (Ly ot; per Io) Os. 5d.to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os.llid.to Os. Od. 
Mutton . $ od o Td. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . s. Od.to 9s. Od. | Butter, per lb. . . Is. 6d.to ls Sd 

dp Oe Lo le Od Salt ditto, . . .. Is. Qd.to Is. 4d. 
Pork . . . . . Os. 5d.to Os. 8d. | Ditto, per stone . . 17s. Od. to 20s. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 12s. Od. to 15s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. Od. to Os. 94d. 


HADDINGTON.—APniL 2. . 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 


1st,......385. Od. Ist, @ovece 40s. Od. 1st,......24e. Od. 1st,......25c. Od. Ist, ecco 22E. Od. 
2d, ......36s. Od. | 2d, ......37s. 0d. | 2d, ...... 21s. Od. | 2d, ...... 22s. Od. | 2d,......20s. Od. 
8d, ......33s5. Od. 3d,. enace 34e. Od. Sd, ......185. Od. 3d, vesc s 198. Od. Sd,......186. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 14: 10: 6-12ths. i 
Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
ZA ALS EARUM E CERE 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Marcu commenced with snow and frost, which was soon followed, however, by mild plea- 
sant weather, which continued till the 24th. During all this time, with the exception of 
the shower on the 1st, there fell scarcely a drop of rain, and the Hygrometer indicated a 
of dryness. For several days after the 24€h there were frequent showers, but 
the quantity of rain is unusually small. The mean temperature of the month is 5 degrees 
higher than that of 1818, and spring-water is as high now as it was last year at the be- 
g of May. The difference between the average of the extremes, and the average of 
fo morning and evening, is exactly three-tenths of a degree. The point of deposition, 
owing to the dry north winds usual at this season, is 3 degrees lower than the mean of the 
minimum temperature. A Maid extraordinary fluctuation of the Barometer took on 
the 18th, amounting to more than an inch, but scarcely any rain followed. The mean 
daily fluctuation for the month is one-tenth of a degree less than that of February. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, ertracted from the Register P on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25', E. 185 feet. 
Marcu 1819. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily ts m ° 48.3 | Maximum, 9th day, š 55.0 
Ra CRE: — 36.7 Minimum, . 34 C. ^. ^" $69 
5: eee oA AM. . 43.8 | Lowest maximum, Ist, . ° 40.5 
BOO Res OF lC0 CEO 90909 trem 10 P.M M. . e. 40.7 Hi ighest minimum, 15th, e . e 45.0 
— ^ of daily ex . 42.5 Highest, 10A. M. Sist, . . è 52.0 
AS M andi P. M.“ 42.2 | Lowest ditto, : 1th, è " 36.0 
iese & pi observations, " Highest, 10 P. M. 28th, 48.5 
range thermometer, . 358.5 west ditto . 50.5 
Mean daily ditto, à à 11.6 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 16th, è 18.0 
vec, temperature of spring water, . 10.9 | Least ditto, . . 15th, A 5.0 
BAROMETER. inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of Lr ^3 E temp. of mer. 47) . 29.669 | Highest, 10 A. M. - 7th " 30.132 
— temp of mer. 47) . 29.689 | Lowest ditto, 7 19th, Š 98.892 
veocse saos, DOCH, ; femp. MT 1n . 29.679 | Highest, 10 P. M. . 7th, , 30.144 
range . 7.576 | Lowest ditto, ?8th, . 29.145 
— — during ing the da day, «e > > off3 | Greatest e "i 24 hours, 18th, " 1.153 
TEM . night, $ * .121 | Least ditto 4th, J .030 
949950*901*999090096 in 24 ‘hours, . . . 2244 HYGHOMETER Degrees. 
HY GROME TER Degrees. | Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 17th, ° 29.0 
Rain in ir f e -T58 | —....... Lowest ditto, ist, . 1.0 
Evaporation in ditto, è e >œ . 1.800 | .......... Highest, 10 P. M. 16th, 26.0 
Mean dail tion, e. * © — 2058 | .......... Lowest ditto, lst. . 4.0 
Leslie. ean, 10 A. M. ° . . 15.9 Anderson. P. of Dep. H 10A M.3Ist, 44.6 
$*a99549950994090209999002€ 10 P. M. . e e i 9699944499299 9909090920609909099 09b0090 Lowest 17th, 12. 0 
B99a99290980909890999 wv. both e e 266 tee pee eooces 996 90€ oo Hi hest, ] 
Anderson. Pointof Dep. 10A.M. . 343 | 57 7 Lowest ditto," n — 140 
Cc MEO NIE — jdm i rk — Hc Hum pahat: 108: M. Ist, 98.0 
tae vae eut SOL Ole cand one See vao cases se: e" 899400*99 04099620 € aos e9899909922«4 l 41.0 
DE — lam 10 A. M. - 73.7 — — — — P.M. nex 91.0 
*989€099196000905392990t 006 99.995099 9609 10 P. M. e i "Mi —F 100 in. Least ditto, 16th, 45.0 
a "e *ec099e0 Ca} cub. Greatest * 
. Gra. mois. in 100cub. cub in alr, i 10 A. M. 149 92500999999994909990* 0090000099 Least di id sx db 6s 
$e9409«494942 9990649 5600900900 9009050290 9.999 ve 9 A ded dee 10 P.M. 144 AP OOS O04 000405 £00 000 090 400686 Giantess. 1 10 P. M. Pied 
Qoe RAALTE ATEETAN 9 0146 000 0E8 Ce Che Car 208 900004 0909800 Least ditto, 16th, TS 


Fair days, 23; rainy days, 8. Wind west of meridian, i, cast of meridian, 5. 
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METEXOROLOGOICAL TABLE, eztracted from the ter kept at Edinburgh, 
the —— Calt on Bi "m i 


 N.B.— The Observations are maile twice every day, — forenoon, and 
The second Observation in the afternoon, 
































four o'clock, 
the first column, is taken by the e Regiae 























Attach. Attach. | 
Barcm.| Ther. ^i nas. | Ther. | Baram.| Ther. | Wind, 
[M.34 |29.326|M.37 Y — uL. a5 f IM.z6 lag.14/ ts PW 
Mar. if A. 29 E 2 t. Heavy snow. lad 17 t ^X + 29.614) M. m N- W. (Clear, cold. 
37 7 40 "a [M.36 | .106 M. 401 luu le 
si rt 5i M. le Ditto, mild. | 191 2 NE N. W.isnow & Rain 
M.55 | .591/|M.41 . en (|M.39 | .331/M.41 s 
«à A96) .91:A.11j|W- [Pa | 301 |A. 36 "536 * iif | N. E. |Clear, cold. 
M-39 .835|M.42 T a M.40 .&61l M.43 An 
A 455A. a) Cile, |Do. | 215 ‘A. 4 1 N. E. |Clear, 
„fMi ea Mas anas O grisea | 1517 a 
7 1074. ES) N. W. | | 254 Ja. 27 |. 118/A. i? jm Lo. 
Bi lash | 853). 40, pe w. eget | — 441A 561 108 A AS ][W. — |Rain&Suow 
M.47 | .752]M.47 y ly | acf IM.AL | .906 MLAS ibaa 
of E 5 | Eh N. W. c lenr, cold | 2514. 55 pite. 43 JN: T showers 
,Àh d y M.4T | .F1M.AZ quu 467 
10} iA | :790|^. 47 HM w.c lear. | ef x 42 | 2:9 MAD | N-W. |Do. 
M44 | .790)M.46) |y w Clear, cold on f (M45 | .142 Mtt Cble, with 
ut Aj) 5A. i IN. wc ar, cold ?T A53 | 86A. 45 hN- W- hail showers, 
à: 899) M47 | jin. | aa ( | M.45 122 i | Hain fore. 
a2{ A. 585-887) A. ab ||: W. Te mid. |  28{jA 36| ‘ize NASY s W. ‘clear after. 
sei (Mal | -889 ML464/. Il on (|M.12 (25.992, M.45 » ihe 
13{ A35 | eani 7 HN. W.|Do. | sia if peal a. 49 } SW. [Showery. 
141 A. 39 "OSTIA. ie} W. (Cloudy, mild|| 301 rr E rw |S W. Clear, 
has | Molle. eoa do || s P (Met? | 1550 ML48 L| s — 
J 
181 [2 43 iH A. 45 iN. V. cold, | Average of rain ,8 — 
VÀ Á es 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
— 
i 9 Dr. J. A. Lord Loughborough to 
I CIVIL — vice F 25 pora eb. 1819 
Charles Kr tehball, , Esq 1 is ted his Majes- 14 whiten Cornet by purch. de 
r ports laces 
€ t Nantes, and pe Lite. P 15 Lieut. H. Lane d be Capt. 
in se Departanant 
The Esr Kari of Fife has been appointed one of the Mansfield, re Dec. "1818 
Lords of T Det in room of the Earl of Comet F, Buckley to be Lieut. i n 
Poulett i 
Joseph Davies, E inted his Matesty’s 22 Capi d. E; Faterion to De Male 
eonsul for for the Cape Verde de bends, to — St Broome, ret. 1519 
Jago. — E nsigt age and Diei by purch. pt js 
4 Dec. 1818 
4 Foot H.J J. oi be to be Ensign aa Lieut. by 
IL ECCLESIASTICAL. ; M ri eom hams F. oy a d 
sign W. Be om 
ens IC Me cen end "Parish end Lieut: Dy purcik Tee tne 
ef Buncle and Preston. 1 Cape W; Willshire, , from h. p.97 F, to be 
Capt. vice M‘Gregor, cance do. 
27 ae vice 
HIT. MILITARY. 35 Capt. T6. W. Wall to be Major, vice Ar- 
mett, d 25 Feb. 


5 Dr. G. Wm Harcourt to be Cornet, 18 Mar. 1819 


1 Dr. 


— and Adj. T. Jeff, rank of Lieuten- 


4 do. 


R- Smyth to be Cornet by purch. vice Wil- 


LE TP We Harrington to be Capt. vice 
Carter, dead 18 M arch 


19 Feb. 


Cornet H. Ferguson, funis Dr to be 
Lieut. by purch. vice Fraser, proni. ui 


Lieut. J. M. Philpot to be Capt. vice Ms 
Ensign J. Dewson to be Lieut. vice asco 


E. Wilmot to be Ensign, vice Dewson, 
prom. 11 March 
39 Capt. F. C. Crotty, from 68 F. to be Capt. 


vice Bt. Major Wilson, rete upon h. 
$ : Pois Febr 
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46 Foot Lieut. R. Vincent, from 58 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Carne, ret. on h. p. 58 F. 


24 Dec. 1818 
51 Lieut. J. S. Powell to be Adj. vice Jones, 
res. Adj. on] lv. Feb. add 
53 Assist. Surg. Pollock, M. D. be 
66 Eben F CroMd (o be bieut. vice March 

y to vice 
T. Rainsford to be Ensign st ‘Do S y 

ord to vice 
dead ” "17 Feb. 

Gent. Cadet P. Ditmas to be Ensign, ec 
EINE. 18 do. 


68 Capt. F. W. — — I. R. to be 
x t. vice Crotty, 39 do. 
69 ev. W. C. Lord Beresford, G. C. B. 
"ion 88 F. to be Colonel, X Sir C. 
Culyer, dead March 
75 Gent. Cadet S. M. F. Hall to be Ensign by 
77 cbe R. Phe t5 e Major by re. 
ce to pu is 
— A Clerk be captain b 
eut. St J. A. Clerke to y 
purch. vice Place 
Ensign J. I). Harris to be Lieut. by punch. 
evice Clerke 
H. Hamilton to be Exisign by purch. vise 


Harris 

85 B. H. Wynyard to be Ensign, vice Kerr, 
dead * 25 Feb. 

&8 Lt Gen. Sir G. Druminoud, G. C. B. to 
be Colonel, vice Lord Beresford 11 Mar. 
96 Capt. J. D. Tovey to be Major by purth. 
vice Adams. ret. 24 Jan. 
Licut. J. Pratt to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Tovey, pom. 24 do. 
Rific Br. — Sce to be Adj. vice 16 Feb 


J. —X one 2d Lieut. vice — 
1W.LR. Gent. Cadet C. Mills to be Ensign, vice 


i Ma ert na dead — 25 Feb. 
. Ratig. e woe . Clarke PUE vice 
Campion, dead 21 Dec. 1518 

Ensign J. Murphy to be Lieut. vice Fo- 


thergill, dea - 22do. 

R. Art. 1st Lieut. J. Whitty to be 9d Capt. 23 Oct. 
. Munro do. Jan. 1819 

2d Licut. P. L. Foote to be 1st Lieutenant 

23 Oct. 1818 

W. E. Richards, to be Ist Lieut. 
25 Jan. 1819 

Gent. Cadet S. J. Longmore to be 2d Lieut. 

23 Oct. 1818 

R. Eng. ist Lieut. J. S. amen A — 
2d Lieut. F. T. Atwood to be 1^ Lt. do. 
Garrison Gen. Sir David Baird, Bart. to be Gov. 
of Kinsale, vice Sir C. Culycr, de N 








Staf H. B. B. Adams, Major 95 F. to be 
Paym. of a Rec. Di ict, vice — 
dead 6 Feb. 

Exchanges. 
Maj p — irom ot F. with Bt Lt. Col. L. 


with Bt. Lt. Col. J. L. 


— Walkera from 71 F. 





Watson, 34 Fs 

Brevet Major Kelly, from | Life Gds. with Captain 
Martin, hip. 23 Dr. 

— — Shum, from 6 Dr. Q. rec. diff. with 
Captain Fipan, h. p. 26 F, 

Captain Bridge: man, irom 1 F.G. ree. dE with 
Captain Vernon, h. p. 

Morgan, fram 2 FG. ree. dif£ with Capt. 

Kortright, h. p. 


— Pb CHE onus, from oF, G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Forster, hb. p. 

—— F. Colville, from 5 F. Gerec. diff. with Capt. 
Knollys, h. p. 

thre ant, from 3 F. G. ree diff. with Capt. H. 











Colville, h. p. 
— Jamies, from 5 F.G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Murray, h. 
Dunn, from 14 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Roch- 
furt, h. p. 
7$ —— from | F. G. rec. diff. with Capt. 
yner, h. p. 
Clarke, from 1 F. with Capt. J. Cowell, h.p. 
— Horem, (rom 75 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
J. P. Lardy, h. p. Meur. R. 
‘iow. Phillipson, from 7 Dr. G. rec. dif£. with Lt. 


Lhalmer, I. p. | Dr. G: 


[April 


— Petre, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Lt. Lowe, 

p. 1 

——— Viso. Valletor, from 1 F. G. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Stanhope, h E 
Fraser, h. p. 

——C Palmer, om 23 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Basnett, h. p. 72 F. 

— Garrett, from 49 F. ree. diff. with Lt. King, 


h. p. 
—— Winder, from 49 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Peel, 
h. p. 85 F. 
= Barrett, from 59 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Scoones, h. p. 
— ee one. from 71 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
ee P. 9 
—— Jones, from 51 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Powell, h. p. 60 F. 
— Monckton, from 1 Life Gds, ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Manners, h. p. 1 F. G. 
— Bass, from 9 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. H. 
Ferguson, h. p. 8 Dr. 
EX dg S 15 Dr. roc. diff. with Lieut. A. 
— E! Beaufoy, pages F. with Lieut. J. Everett, 
i 


reply) ow 33 F, reo. diff. with Lieut. 

Lord err, h. p. 35 F. 

——— Wheat , fom 39 F. rec. diff. with. Lieut. 
H. a 


OF Everitt, from 67 F. with Lieut. B. Beaufoy, 

Comet Melville, from 9 Dr. with Lieut. Lord G. 
Bentinck, h 

—— teen 7 Dr. with Comet Earl of Bel- 


Enaga Lenton, from 81 F. with Ensign Splaine, 
. . 6 
LUE NUS. Hon F rec. diff. with Eiasign G. 


R. Carnac, h. 
EREE 33 F. with — H. W 
Dai th i 
— TJ R. Staff Co, with Ensign F. H. 


Robe, h. p. 
uarter-Master Ask from 51 F. with Quarter- 
x Master Kenn ^h. p 97 F. 


Assist. Surg. Gilder, from 3 F. G. with Assist. Sur 
Judd, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Major Adams, 95 F. 


eld, 15 Dr 
Comet Whittle, 14 Dr. 
Ensign Cope, 75 F. 























Appointments Cancelled. 
Captain M‘Gregor, 21 F. 
Assistant Surgeon ‘Maclean, 53 F. 
Di . i 
— dex Se iig iw Gen. 
W.B.M ep. Assist. Commis. Gen. 
Deaths. 
Gen. Sir C. Culyer, Bart. 69 F. Gov. of Kineale 
8 Mareh 1819 
Lt. Gen. M. Matthew, late of 98 F. 19 do. 
Wright, late. R. Ir. Art. Dec. 1818 

Maj. Gen, Trotter, R. Art. 6 March 1819 

Lt. Col. Armett, 35 F. 

Captain Maxwell, h. p. 14 F. 29 Jan. 
Sehuyler, ^h 41 F. 23 Feb. 
Keith, Inv. Bn. of R. A 12 do. 
Robertson, 3 Lancashire » Militia z Jan. 

Lieut. — 5 Dr. Gds. Feb. 

S W.L R. * Jan 
Fothergill & R. York Ran. 21 Dec. 1818 

— — M*Murrap, York Chas. 26 do. 

——— Maxwell, do. 18 Jan. 1819 

——— Gorlien, h. p. 7 Line Ger. Leg. 3t do. 

2d Lieuts. and Ensigns. 

Kerr, 85 F. 

Hom TË jion — 12 July 1818 

, je 
Gre, "ep Yi do. 
r-Mr. Stoddart, 34 F. 11 Sept. 
Papps, 53 F. 


neous. 
Gaskin, Dep. Com. Gen. at Jamaica 1 Jan. 1819- 


MA sis (aw) 6S E cS pe c gE 


1819.] 


Heg 
iii 


ii 
s 


Spri 
ig 


wW. W. 


Wye 


IRR NAVAL. 
Appointments. 
| Shp — Ooo Name ë | 
Y a era. 
Active Alexander Louthean 
Alert Wm 
Beaver Alexander Watson 
Cadmus J. Trivick 
—— x Allen 
herokee e 
Falmouth Spmes Baddon 
Heron . Spence 
Helicon Thomas Marsh 
Myrmidon M. Holtrook 
Nautilus 3 
Pandora John Franklyn 
Prince Regent R. Hawkey 
Rosario A pson 
Sybille J. W. P. Pill 
amar 
Surgeons. 
Abundance 8. J. 
Di EN eh M Crea 
tto *Crea 
Ditto John Greig 
Ditto Alezander Lyall 
Aid Wm 
Albion Jehn Edwards 
pee h H 
romache . 
X n Wem 
Cadmus K. P. Wilkes 
Ditto John Rankin 
G. H. Jones 
Ditto N. Roche 
Confiance Samuel Alexander 
Eurydice - Assistant Surgeons. 
Favourite Hugh O'Neil 
Falmouth Thomas Brownrigg 
Griper John Bel] 
Di M. Quin 
Hecla Wm Clarke 
Ditto 'Thomas 
Helicon Alexander Gilsellan 
Ditto ' W. Scales 
John Baird 
Myrmidon oo Berets 
Nautilus Alexander Fisher 
Ditto C. R. Sebumaker 
Newcastle Clond Brown 
James 
Ditto Thomas Mitchell 
R John M'Laren 
Rosario Evan Davies 
Ditto James Smyth 
Salisbury J. F. Baile 
Scout James Kei 
Sevem John Gr 
Ditto Samuel Wallace 
Ditto Peter Lothian 
Shearwater Eph. Graebke 
Sir Francis Drake Anth. 
Sybille 
_ Pursers. 
Tees William Wille 
Dito W. B. Murray 
W William Thomas 
Wye Thomas Wilcocks 
Eagle, Rev. Cutters Richard Sholl 
Vigilant, do. W.H.H 
Lapwing, do. David Irwin 
Castle Coote, do. Geor 
Townsend, do. Will Barrett 
Whitworth, do. John Jeremain 
antai Book moie 
w 
Ageutsof Transport |] Rich. A. Cowan 
John Savage 
ins. 
"To 
Active William Bowen 


4 
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Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Sir James Cockburn, Bart. Paymaster of the Royal Marine Forces. 
Colonel Hon. G. A. C. Stapylton, Commissioner of the Navy. 
Captain Robert Barie, Acting Resident Commissioner in Canada. 
Captain Thomas Hurd, Superintendant of Chronometors. 











To superintend thc Ordinary. 
Names. | Names. Names, 
Captains. Thomas Gray R. D. Lancaster 
D. M'Leod. Thomas Read N. T. France 
C. B. H. Ross James U. Purchas Pursers. 
John Hayes George L. Saunders W. Moore 
Commanders. George Harris R. Henning 
E. Den John Robarts R. Shugar 
Thomas Dutton George Hopkins W. Sison 
J. Wybom John Sutherland J. J. Lan 
Lieutenants. | George Williamson Thomas Tait 
Willi ockraft 
Edward Pownall, Clerk of the Survey, Woolwich Yard. 
P. Edgecombe, ditto Chatham Yard. 
Ambroee Keddell, ditto Plymouth Yard. 
R. T. Foster, Clerk of the Rope Yard, Portsmouth Yard. 
Dr Robert Wright, Physician of Greenwich Hospital. 
Dr John Gray, tto of Halsar Hospital. 
Promotions. 
Names, Names. 
‘a George F. Pom: 
Hon. John Gordon Alex. G. Wemyss 
Commanders. Charles : 
W. N. Glascock Charles C. Frankland 
H. F, Y. Pogson Surgeons. 
Daniel Miller Wm Anderson 
John Eveleigh Joseph M'Crea 
Thomas Lip:on Wi Watt 


Superannuated Commanders. 
Philip Tomlinson 










BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 


Fed. 5. At Colliepriest, Devonshire, Lady Mary 
Hay, a hter. 

8. At Bi ; the lady of R. Marquis, a son. 

14. At Hollymount-bouse, county of Mayo, the 
lady of Thomas Spencer Lindsay, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Athlone, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray, C.B. assistant-adjutant-general, a son. 

17. At Crailing-house, the lady of James Paton, 


^3]. A SON. 

— The wife of an industrious weaver in the 
neighbourhood of Newburgh, Fife, was safely de- 
livered of two sons and a daughter, who, with the 
mother, are all doing well. 

20. Mrs Fraser Tytler of Aldourie, a daughter, 

= The Dutchess of Bedford, a son. 

— At Merchant-street, Edinburgh, Mrs William 
Dunlop, a son. 

21. At 58, Geo Edinburgh, Mrs Mac- 
kenzie of Strathgarve, a daughter. 


Walker, a rims Shee 
24. At Edinburgh, the lady of Charles Henry 


son. 

e-sur- Mer, the lady of Colonel Sir 
J. Cameron, K.C.B. K.T.S. of the 9th foot, a son. 
— — Powell, 15, Kathrine-strect, Edinburgh, 
25, Mrs J. H. Ross, 7, Elderstreet, Edinburgh, 
a son. 
— At Beaumont-cottage, Chertsey, the lady of J. 
H. Colt, un, a te 

at Po gedo , 98, Heriot-row, Edinburgh, 
a r. 

98. At Dublinatreet, Edinburgh, Mrs Swan, a 
daughter. 

— At Glenkindy, the lady of Sir Alexander Leith, 


a son. 
— At Kincardine manse, Ross-shirc, Mrs Mac- 
bean, a daughter. í á 


March 1. At 10, Great Nelson-street, Liverpool 
Mrs Dr Hannay, a — S 

— Mrs Y ule, Broughton-place, Edinburgh, a son. 

2. Lady Harriet Paget, a daughter. 

— In Cavendish-square, London, the lady of 
Admiral J. E. Douglus, a daughter. 

5. At Raeburn-place, Edin h, Mrs William- 
son, a son. 

6. Mrs George Moncrieff, a still-bom male child. 

— At Edmonstone-house, Mrs Wauchope of Ed- 
monstone, a daughter. 

— At Levenside, Mrs Blackburn of Kilearn, a 


son. 
— At Strathmiglo-field, Mrs Thomas Walker, a 


son. 
7. At Mansfield, the lady of W. Thomson Hony- 
man, Esq. of Mansfield, a son and heir. 
— Mrs — Howe-street, Edinburgh, a son. 
8. At Abbey-hill, Edinburgh, Lady Menzies of 
Menzies, a son. 
a ma Bringloe, Nelson-street, Edinburgh, a 
ugnter. 
10. At Abererom or pars, Edinburgh, Mrs Rich- 


ard Mackenzie, a da A 
j s Milner of Nunmonkton, a 


— At York, Mrs 
daughter. 

— At Fountainbridge, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew 
Henderson, a son. 

— At Bonskeid-house, Perthshire, the lady of 
Captain Hodgson, royal navy, a son. 

— At New-hall-house, Mrs Brown, a son; her 
14th child. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Ferguson of Kimmundy, a 


son. 
— At Sandhouse, Shetland, the Lady of John 
Scott, Esq un. of Scalloway, a daughter. 
The Marchioness of Ely, a daughter. 
— Albany-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Napier, a 
u a 
— In London, the lady of Francis James Adam, 


. & son. 
Fes At Portobello, Lady Elibank, a daughter. 
17. At 5, North Chariotte-atreet, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Douglas, a son. 
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MARRIAGES. 
Angul 24, 1915. At Ceara a Mr J. Cam 
Gaughter of the late Mr Do E W — and 
niece of Major J. L. Stuart, East India 


Company's service. 
Jaa. 22. uan. W Leith, Captain James Kerr of ce 


ship Peggy, West Indiaman, to Catherine, fo 
Db the late Captain William Nesbitt, Old 
— Wilkow mane inim s 
manufacturer, 


Than Wilson —— 
lotte, onl y desir af be Taie Clarke Gn, 
writer 
rion, 

— At the 


Shakerly, 
Shakerly, in 


Edin 3 
— sat Paris, Charles 


selle nD Aracy, only daughter of the Duke 
DAvacy. 

18. At Dalkeith, ^ son of the 
late James Murra .of C to Jessie, 
eldest daughter of Air Thomas Moffat, Dalkeith. 


fl. At Ca Joseph Carrington Ridgway of 
^r sal, 1o Elime lil oniy dai of 
e 2 ur- 
— Sufolk. 
AR At Dalw » Co As Len Dock, Ke captain 
i navy, to Lilian, fifth daughter of ohn Cor- 


son, Esq. of ha 
M n — OM — 


— UP Alexander Mundell, jo of Parlia. 
— AL At Mavishank 


chant in Leith, to Louisa, third — Ut the 
late Mercer of honourable 
East Fadia Comi 


of Lauder, to — only 
Fiere of the Rev. Alex. Thomson 
March 1. ne Pollock, . of Whitehall, 


of Cierne. eldest daughter of John Black, Esq. 


— At Glasgow, Mr Alexander Macdowall, writer, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Robert Walker, 


PT At Abie At Akderstone, Captain A. G. Jackson, of the 


royal artillery, to Catherine, eldest hter of the 
late Walter Cecil, Esq. of Moreton Jeffries, Here- 
fordshire. 
-— At Lochbuy- Campbell, Esq Esq. 
to Miss Eliza S Manone, ughter of 
the ite M Maclane, Esq. of Lochbuy, island 
u 
4. At Dundee, James Knowles, of Kirkton, 
to isabel youngest daughter of W Pitcairn, 
9, At Paisley, George Ro Robertson, Esq. of Lon- 
don, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Col- 
lin Douglas, Esq. 
12. Peter Hewett, histo W. S. to Isabella, eldest 
ter of Andrew Ta ior, Eag, of W of Westbarns. 
Mr Sergeant Copley justice of Chester, 
to n T Thomas, widow of "the late Lieutenant-Col. 


Thomas. 
. 16. At Ariston, John Borthwick, Esq. you 
of vocate, to Miss Dundas, el 


= ' At Wandsworth, the Hon. James Sinclair, 
second son of the Ear Earl of Caithness, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Tritton, Esq. of 


est-hill. 

18. At Edin h, Mr John Morrison, writer, to 
dane, of James Hay, Esq. Hano- 
ver-etreet. 


19. At Edinburgh, Mr William Rutherford, 


— to M second ter of M 

— — dept I 

—— Taylor, , to Barbe- 
ra M'Kenzie. 
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Laiely. At Hollos, Mm of Cannobie, John 


Lattimer, 81, to Janet French, 8, 
L xe aged 78, after 


> accom. 


the forecast 
panied by by his faithful Dulcinea. Un his arrival at 


bride on his knees, being unable either to 


DEATHS. 


gade, M 
m a —— 
e 
the ‘Duke of York. PT 
Jan. 19, 1819. At hishouse, Somerstown, in his 
e t yes, Mr Greig, author of ** Heavens Display- 


uw At Rome, M. Akerbiad, aged 60. His 
Canth JAS vere ere te the sciences of philology 


4. At Bath, Mrs Hamilton, relict of Colonel F, 
, Donald 
Hartfield, son of the late Thomas ackenzie, 
and lieutenant in the 100th regiment 


At Clachnaharry, in the 63d_year of his 
Mr] Davidson, resident engineer of the C 


Cana). 
11. At Nios, UE the primaat Hie, whether he had 
gone for the reco his health, the Rev. John 
BUS Shiels, minister of l at Westruther. 


At his house Grosvenor- 
Francis Mouat Keith of the royal 
em. At Roseneath-manse, the Rev. Dr — 
bearers , in the 82d year of his age, and 53d of 
s 


— — house in Canander, George Menzies, 


. of ? late chamberlain to his Grace the 
D Montrose. 
— At bis apartments in Castle-street, Aberdeen, 
William vie, Esq. professor of Humanity in the 
"At rU Taylor, Esq. la 
— tc 
merchant in G d 
15. — , Mr Peter Campbell, 
aged A ac i nird son of Mr Duncan Campbell, 


17. At T a of Trinity Gask, Catherine, 
—— UC the late Rev. Ralph Taylor of 
onzie. 
— At London, James Dobie, sen. surgeon, R.N. 
— At Amisfleid-mains, rs Elizabeth 
widow of the late William Brodie, Esq. in the 78th 
"ACA in the 13th of his af. 
ter omiy two daye lee, Charles, oni son of Mr r 
Duncan Cowan, 


relict of Robert Kerr, Esq. 
— At Taunton, Mrs Mackenzie, wife of Kenneth 


Mackenzie, Esq. 
— At Arkleton, near Langho 


; | an illness 
ef three weeks, John Jardine, E : 
— At Newbattle, of a short Mr James 
Lumsden, farmer. 


9]. At Leven, Fifeshire, Lieutenant Thomas 
Y er, R-N. late commander of of his He Majetys 
ship Theodosia in the Mediterranean Sea. 

— At Arbroath, Mr Thomas Dick, 

— At — — of Barr the kev. Ste Stephen 


Y 
— ft Perth, ! Pri E a m Bathe Naime, relict of George 


— At pep 7207 jum, daughter of the late 
Mr Bruce Bev: » in her 19th year. 

; rs Elizabeth Bennet, spouse of 
Banks, È . of Craighead. 
22.* At Edinburgh, James Syme, Esq. of North- 


— At Edin Asc gg il Me rena widow of 
John Glassell, Esq. of Longnidd 
— In St t Patrick-square, Edinburgh, Catharine 
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Kay, deughter of Mr James Kay, writer, Edin- 
$4. At Edinburgh, — ow M MEAN or 

Francis Rowland, . captam e re- 

girnent of foot, and secretary to the eommander-in- 

chief in India. 

walk, Miss Helen 
$6. At Raveistone, Alexander Keith, Esq- of 


— In Milne , Edinburgh, aged 77 
Mrs John Gray a gentleman of deep erudition, 
eminently in the no 
less his modesty than for his talents 
and attainments. 


27. At Birdstone, Mrs Gray, wife of John Gray, 


Esq. of Birdstone, Cam 
— At her house in Bdinbergh, 
Mrs Mary Joass, wife of James Alexander Haldane, 


ward, in memory of whom he 
preserved, with the utmost care, a silver ; 
Dut of which the prince is said to have drank on hi 


wa Doune, before the battle 
of en, tHe remembered 's 
ear, and bossted of ha once seen the Prince. 
e was honest 1n all his led an active life, 


enjoyed it to the last, and was at work the day be- 


Captain Robert Forbes, royal navy. 

— resin ddr ig oa a his 60th 
Vice-Admiral Sir Dee Moran K.C.B. 
eagtain of the fleet Lord Nelson. 


? 
late 


Porter. 
March 1. At No 2, Tiviot-row, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Merchant, senior, of the excise, O 


Y. At Inverleithep, Mrs 
r Robert 


esth, 
Kennedy, Esq. : 
— At Glasgow, Mr David Laurie, junior, mer- 


-» At Dalochy, Fife, Mrs Barbara Gray, wife of 


Mr David Cuning 
— James F , Only son of the late Mr Da- 


Es as canis, ‘Wife of Robert Sem 
e ? . 
S. ple, Esq 
— Mrs Janet Buchan, spouse of Mr Andrew 
At Edinburgh — Farnie, aged 13 
— 9 e 
son of Mr Farnie, Burntisland. à 
— In Hertford 


1792, and married to the Hon. Edward Law, now 
Lord Ellenborough, on the 11th December 1513. 


—— i of Appin after being ——— 
nie, Esg. cT- 
ed of a still-born : 

— At Dublin, M 


century ; his first commission in the 


dated the 10th of January 1770. ajot-Gene- 
ni Tats veto AMT in the year 1773, 


his had 

manners 

‘ele of scqusintence. 
T. ilands 


Canada ears; He served under 
the command bf the Duke of York in Flanders, 


eolicitor-at-law, Bani eir — — — 


entered ears ) governor of Kinsale, and 
colondl of the €Dth regiment of foot, ha served 


C 
— At his house, No2, Paterson's-court, 


12. At Upton Grey, Hampshire, the seat of J. 
H. Beaufoy Esq. Charlotte — daughter of 
the late hen Cosser, í ii bank -street, 
Westminster, 


— At P'ilrigatreet, William Ogilvy, Faq. 
chant in Lene — 


~ At his ings in Paliol Collega, Ozford, Oe 
Right Rev. Jo D. D. Bishop of 
borough. His was in the 58th year 


P 
of his age, and had suffered for some weeks previ- 
ously to his disease under tbe severe and aponising 


y of the rheumatic gou 
13. At re ht sera , Alexander 


. of 
14. Of an apoplectic fit, Sophia Elizabeth, wife 
—— Shedden of Elms, near Lyming- 


of 
clerk of the , to the House of Lords, for 


— ne Comming of Fort Cee in the East m- 
dies, on the 2d ry 1512; when h 
grenadier com u breach, he was 
pitate down the perpendicular rock on which the 
is built, apparently dead. In bis at the 
early age of ls his country, which 
served in the 99d and 93d regiments, with the me- 


At wood, near H , 17, Ensign 
Kerr, 85th foot, eldest son of d ark ker 
At Dalkeith, Robert, you son of Mr 


Ballantine, nurseryman 
At Rochester, the Rev. William Philip Mensies 
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Waart a magical wand is a fishing- 
rod tapering out of a window over a 
crowded street in a great city! It 
one in a moment from heat, 

and ing, into 


*« Bright volumes of vapour through Loth- 
And s river flows on through the vale ef 
Cheapside.” 


Such a wand waves with peculiar poten- 
qu this our city of Edinburgh. 
often, when shrouded in one of 
those dense columns of sand that would 
do credit to the interior of Africa, have 
we ventured, with some confidence, to 
open our eyes, as we were ner 
ouxselves to be immediately under the 
window of a fishing-tackle shop—and 
felt, ss we passed below the i 
wooden salmon, as if a shower of pel- 
dus] being, How Ünely amd grace 
usty being. How an 
fully those two rods, from Mackenzie's 
Maclean's, on opposite sides of the 
North Bridge, cut the horizon, as you 
advance from the Register-office to the 
Tren-church ! They are far more ef- 
fective than any mere living trees; 
and indeed, we have often thought it 
one of the many oversights of painters, 
that, in their pictures of town sce- 
nery, they have, as far as we recollect, 
never introduced those potent rods that 
taper away into the clear blue sky, 
bent down, as it were, with the weight 


of so many rural associations. 
it now e n ea. opt 
Trout. fishing is in perfection in all 


streams, and rivers and lakes of Scot- 


is now ed and suffered 
The expert and skilful ler is, 
even now that the pen is our 


hand (oh ! that it were exchanged 

a fifteen feet rod), gently and slowly 
laying on some green benk of the 
Tweed, a ** four- * trout glit- 
tering ———— beautiful — 
while many aspirants are flog- 
— wia, have dropped 


baitless 
Eyeing the trout that past his snare 
od a Bones hath glided: tll, by force, 
"d him from his 
station ; 
Hope is of such a tough continuous natare," 


Many a full grown man is, at this 
season of the year, equally illustrative 
of the same principle of human life. 
We all know, or ought to know, the 
story of the “ glorious nibble,” and 
never do we feel so tempted to moral- 
ize as when, at the close of day, 
we meet at Clovenford or Inverleithen 
—those inimitable fishing stations on 
the Tweed— some grave, self-satisfied, 
elderly gentleman, who, to the ques- . 
tion of ** what sport?" answers b 
lifting up the lid of his pennier, an 
exhibiting, with a silent look of con- 
scious dexterity, a brace of small trouts 





* The Fiy Fisher's Guide, illustrated by 


Plates, representing upwards of forty 


Coloured B 
from Nature; by Geo. C. Bainbridge. Liver- 
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and a trio of , the result of eight 
successive te aiiud hours — 
interrupted angling. 

anglers are amiable men. Onl 

go into a fishing-tackle shop. Eac 
person, as he enters there, salutes his 
previous brother of the angle, with: a 
suavity no where else exhibited in our 
cold northern clime. They all lay 
their heads together in making a pur- 
chase—the ** March brown," or the 
*' red spinner,” passes in. review before 
every eye—and every ear is rae 
with the music of the “ multiplying 
reel." A sort of natural free-masonry 
binds together all us anglers—we 
could, at a single glance, select from 
the largest company the man who has 
killed a salmon, nor could the unin- 
itiatéd utter one word in our hearing 
respecting our ctaft, without betraying 
the imposture. It was only a few days 
ago that we saw the Ettrick Shepherd 
driving a gig along Prince's Street — 
and though nothing was probably far- 
ther from his thoughts fran angling, 
in that perilous situation, yet from the 
manner in which he held the whip, 
we eould have sworn that the poet was 
a tolerable fisher. He flourished it as 
if a pair of flies had been appended to 
the. lash, and he himself seated on a 
rock, with his half-filled panrier on 

his back, ‘ by still St Mary's Lake.” 
It is quite impossible to lounge away 
a forenoon more agreeably than in the 
various fishing-tackle ia in this 
city. One is sure to meet, at all times, 
with the very best company. There, 
old age exhibits all the vivacity, and 
earnestness, and animal spirits of youth 
—there boyhood shews all its most ea- 
. and anxious eee 
e — man of business looks, 
with eyes brightened by the prospect 
of a week's sport and relaxation—and 
there the very Dandy himself catches 
from those around, him something of 
the manner, if not of the appearance 
of arational being. It is a very school 
of humanity. Thither, above all men 
in the world, ought editors and critics 
ever and anon to repair, that they may 
imbibe a spirit of good-will, benigni- 
ty, and kindliness—and forget, for a 
while, the sense of their own ima- 
ginary importance. By doing so, we 
ve no doubt that even the veiled 
Editor himself of this Magazine might 
become a still greater favourite with 


* We lament the late breaking of his leg. 


(May 


the public than he now is, and that 
even the Scotsman would occasionally 
forego his Saturday's growl, and no 
less to his own rise, than that of 
the world at lege baoa a -n&- 
tured and well-mannered gentleman. 
It would puzzle us exceedingly to 
say which of the shops alluded to above 
is, taking one thing with another, the 
best. Mr Mackenzie's, opposite the 
Post-office is the most ous; it is 
also the most richly endowed founda- 
tion. Nothing can exceed the shew of 
rods. Their arrangement is so taste- 
ful. In general, too, his rods are well 
balanced and of sound materials—and 
if, at any time, he puts an indifferent 
article into your hand, no man is more 
ready to make handsome amends for 
the mistake, in your next purchase. 
He has always on hand a large assort- 
ment of good gut—though, by the 
way, good gut, in the very highest, or 
ideal sense, we never chanced to clap 
our eyes upon. His collection of flies 
is.rich and various ; but we think Mr 
Shanks,* his principal dresser, makes 
the body rather too short, and not suf- 
ficiently taper. ^ Verbum sapienti. 
This shop is much frequented by gen- 
tlemen from the south, and is a good 
place to catch the English accent, in 
all its fascinating varieties. We yes- 
terday heard the richest-toned Cock- 
ney aspirate all the vowels in a way 
worthy of Mr H. himself. Mr Mac- 
kenzie is a middle-aged person of sin- 
gularly solemn deportment—speaks in 
a low and agreeable tone—shews you 
his stock without any quackery—un- 
like people in general, improves great- 
ly on acquaintance, and we believe is 
as thoroughly honest as any man alive. 
His rival over the way, Mr Mac- 
lean, does jbusiness on a smaller scale 
—but he is a very cunning artist. We 
never purchased a bad article in his 
shop. He makes almost all his rods 
with his own hand—and they are true 
assteel. His son has the fly-depart- 
ment—and he dresses with great neat- 
ness and precision. His daughter—too 
—a comely damsel—we have some- 
times seen ‘ busking hooks" with 
much fascination. Many plain killing 
anglers haunt this shop, from whose 
conversation much useful knowledge 
of the art may be picked up. Mr 
Maclean’s stock of flies is not great, 
but the rapid fingers of his son can 


May it be a warning to him and others. 
REVIEWER. 
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dress you, at a few hours' notice, seve- 
ral dozen to any pattern. We suspect 
that in this shop there is a good steady 
regular business—end that the Mac- 
leans are getting rich. This is as it 
should 


At the head of the Canongate, right- 


handside ing down, up an antique 
stair, is the To nr eon 
Mr Phin. He is a perfect enthusi- 


ast in his profession. Seldom do 
we pass by, without seeing him at 
his window, trying the balance of 
a new rod that is acquiring grace 
under his magical hands. Without 
offence to our other excellent friends, 
we pronounce him the prince of our 
metropolitan rod-makers. He is, 
moreover, very moderate in his 

, and would scorn, both from 
honesty and pride of skill, to sell you 
a bad article. Never saw we a face 
expressive of more simple delight and 
exultation than that of this worthy ar- 
tist, when a customer declares himself 
suited to his mind. He is remarkably 
free from the besetting sins of envy and 
jealousy—cheerfully acknowledges the. 
great merits of his rivals—and when a 
customer hard to please declines to 
purchase, he returns the rejected rod 
to its hammock, with a truly delight- 
ful air of philosophical composure. Mr 
Phin never dresses flies. But his wife 
has a complete mistress-ship in the 
art. She attends to any order with the 
most scru accuracy—end the 
very flesh may be rubbed off the bone 
of her hooks before they give way.— 
Every thing is right and tight that 
comes out of that shop—and if these 
excellent people do not get rich, it will 
be because the articles they sell last 
for ever. 

Down into a den-like shop at the 
east-end of Prince's-street wons Mr 
Rawson, senior. There you behold 
him seated behind his counter like the 

d Turk—for his lower extremities 

ave long been sorely annoyed by rheu- 
matism—and we never recollect to 
have seen him in a pedestrian posture. 
He looks out at you, as you enter, with 
a pair of keen eyes, shaded but not 
bedim’d by a cunning pair of specta- 
cles, and you feel at once that Mr 
Rawson can accommodate you, what- 
ever may be your wants. His wife 
obeys, with great alacrity, all the or- 
ders of her imperious Lord—and the 
glasscase is instantly covered with a 
gorgeous display of every thing that 
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can gladden an angler's heart. Mr 
Rawson is a man of great natural elo- 
— , and wonderfully prompt at re- 
ply ; 

** And therefore greatly does he grace his 


cause 
By speaking of himself." 

We believe him to be a Yorkshire- 
man. He answers objections most un- 
answerably, and is never at a loss for 
something to say, whether he be speak- 
ing to the best or the worst of anglers. 
You feel yourself obliged to buy all 
kinds of fishing-tackle from this old 
magician, whether you will or not ; 
but, though we have sometimes been 
tempted to suspect him, from the in- 
cessant archness of his spectacled eyes, 
itis but justice to this very original 
character thus publicly to declare, that 
his wares are most excellent, and that 
old Rawson is, in all truth and 
honesty, the angler's friend. He for- 
merly belonged rather too much to the 
old school. But we have ourselves in- 
oculated him lately with some of the 
“ virus" of the new lake-school of ang- 
ling, and the symptoms are most fa- 
vourable. Not unfrequently, for a few 
minutes after dinner, i. e. about two 
o'clock, Mr Rawson makes shift, with 
the aid of a stout oak sapling and his 
wife's arm, to ascend to the third or 
fourth step of the stair that leads up 
from his shop to Princes Street, so 
that his face is elevated only a few 
inches above the level of the horizon 
of the pavement, and it is impossible to 
to conceive any thing more picturesque. 

Mr Rawson junior had, till lately, 
a shop at the foot of the Terrace, which 
we often visited, but. he has lately re- 
moved to a domicile on a second story, 
immediately opposite his former dwell- 
ing, of which the interior is as yet 
tous unknown. The “ res anguste" 
rather closely press on this gentle- 
man, so that he seldom has any great 
stock on hand, but, if we mistake 
not, he is the most elegant dresser of 
a fly in Scotland. No trout can resist 
such a temptation. Heis, also,j a good 
angler himself, which cannot be said 
of any of his rivals, and he has a capi- 
tal eye for colour. This artist ought 
to be more — He formerly 
kept a steak-shop where we have, more 
than once, made a good and a cheap 
meal, and if he does so still, our rea- 
ders may, we think, depend on being 
well prone at his plain and simple 


1 


We cannot doubt that many hun- 
dred brethren of the angle will be 
truly thankful to us for tbe informa- 
tion we have now given to them, and 
we strongly recommend our Engli 
friends not to bring any great collec- 
tion of flies with them when they come 
down to Scotland, for the chance is that 
they are not at all suitable to our cloudy 
climate where the gorgeous insects that 
dance in the sunny southern 
are almost wholly unknown. 

Indeed, we have frequently pitied a 
young English zn nga d. He 
comes down with his imagination 
— of rivers and lakes all stuffed 
full to the very brim of all manner of 
fishes—and we well remember having 
seen such an Adventurer go to the 
water's edge with a stout varlet be- 
hind him bearing a pannier almost 
as roomy as the creel of a Newhaven 
fish-wife. Not doubting that ever 
and anon some enormous would 
preak his rod, he had half-a-dozen 
spare tops stowed within the butt, 
while he had a line in his reel al- 
most as long as that used by the 
Harpooners in the Greenland whale- 
fishery, that the monster he intended to 
hook might, if he had & mind to it, 
run himself out half across Loch 
Awe. Thus did we behold him 
standing on the banks of that noble 
lake, immediately beneath the shadow 
of Kilchurn castle, while many a kilted 
Highlandman anxiously waited the re- 
sult. There, however, our friend con- 
tinued many a weary hour to stand, 
not unlike a heron who, beyond all 
doubt from the well known habits of that 
bird, is yet fishing at the very time he 
remains stock-still in his blue jacket, 
till he and his assistant with the need- 
less ier were left alone in the so- 
litude; nor did they return before 
nightfall, and then without a sin 
fin, to the hospitable mansion of Ach- 
lian,* from which they had ‘° high in 
hope" set out immediately after a true 
Kinane breakfast of barley-cakes 

Athole brose.t 

The fact is, that Englishmen, even 
It know little about Scotland. They 

ow nothing of our universities, no- 
thing of our kirks, nothing of our 
courts of justice, and what is worse, 
absolutely nothing of our angling. 
Any man may make his fortune by 
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writing agood* — 
Scotland.” Often have we reser 
making our own fortune in that way ; 
and in some respects nobody can 
better qualified. We have fished 
almost every stream from John-o- 
Groat’s house to Langholm, and have 
collected several MS. volumes of notes; 
but we are little in the habit of com- 
position, and promise to pay hand. 
somely any ingenious redacteur. 
What a world of wo would be 
saved to many an honest, well-mean- 
ing ee y such a — we 
would point out every 
stream in all the e and ail 
the small burns,—every peopled bank, 
and every swarming shallow, in all 
the wide. lakes and narrow tarns 
of Scotland. We would fix the hours 
of breakfast and dinner kept by all 
the finny population from the more fa- 
shionable salmon down to your vulgar 
perch. Every kind of imaginable dish 
of which fishes eat would be described 
with the philosophical accuracy of a 
Frazer or a M'Ivor. Every house of 
entertainment for the angler would 
be laid down as in a county-map. 
And then what talk of lw - 
ecdotes illustrative of all ‘kinds of ru- 
ral life. Would not, gentle reader, 
such a book in two portable octavos, 
rinted by Ballantyne, and published 
by Blackwood or Constable, to use an 
1 Pul the poet rm 
speaking of an imaginary picture e 
Miriy worth a 


But, like all good anglers, we are 
fond of hearing ourselves talk, and 
must really come at last to Mr Bain- 
bridge’s Fly Fisher's Guide ; and an 
excellent little work it is, perhaps the 
best of the kind that we ever read. 

The first thirty pages are occupied 
with a disquisition on the advantages 
of Fly Fishing over every other kind, 
on the materials ‘used in it, on the 
rod, and on lines. In justice to a wor- 
thy man with whom we have 
many pleasant hours, and who, we 
hope, is yet alive, we quote the fol- 
lowing passage. 

** The best rods which the writer has hi- 
therto met with are manufactured and sold 
by — Swann, of Langholm, North Bri- 
tain. They consist of five pieces, and have 
screw joints at each ferrule, which is particu- 
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as new, having in that interval been 
merely varnished twice.” 
Mr 


i 


striking a fish, be drawn from its mou 
without fixing the barb, as may be readil 
eonecived by an i the plate: 
add to which, the barb —— 
point too abruptly; which, e o 
not rise very freely, will prove a source of 
mortification to the , as he will fre- 


«The common KENDAL hooks are of 
good form, but the distance of the extreme 
point fram the barb is for the most part too 

; neither do the barbs project sufficient- 
p. In many instances these hooks may be 
so nearly resembling a bent pin, that 
p n be introduced into the flesh 
of the hand, and drawn back without infii 
ing pain. How then can they be 
Tut, sug Ring for liberty in 
mi t, ing for li 
its own element, which the want of a pro- 
barb tends to render easily attainable 
by. the orifice, instead of securing 
to the the antici prize ? 
* The sNECKBEND, as it is commonly 
called, diverges from the parallel lines from 
the bend upwards, and the point is frequent! 
near an eighth of an inch to the right or 
xir hec ee ae RR 

** By some petsons thi preferred, 
LI Jongman a certainly — 

it ently happens that the 
pele deceit, or in rising short, 
misses the artificial fly; the Angler v 
naturally strikes at that instant, and wi 

often scratch the fish, owing entirely 
jection of the barb, which, 
th the shank, would almost 
- The arg hooks approach 

* at KIRBY a 
the desideratum, in shape and temper, 
nearer than any other manufacture; (vide 
PLATE 11. fig. 4) unless the Kendal hooks 
could be improved in the form of the 
barb, and divested of the superfluous length 
of point; in which case they would be 
upon an equal footing.” 
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Mr Bainbridge then speaks scienti« 
fieally of gut and weed, and the stain- 
ing thereof—of reels and penniers— 
also of hooks—and finally, of the dress- 
ing of flies. He thus instructs the 
juvenile angler how to arrange his 
tackle when on the water's edge.— 


- ** 'T'he second dropper, which should be 
smaller than the first, is to be fastened with- 
in teen inches from it—length of the 
gut s t four inches and a half; and if a 

ird be required, the distance should not 
exceed a foot from the second,* and the gut 
on which the fly is whi should be 
er droppers, in 


reli the wa- 
i e main line. 


ill, however, be gen found, that 
three flies are amply sufficient, and most 
frequently it is best to have the point fly 
winged, and the dro; hackles. 

* When a novice attempts to throw 
a line, he must begin with a short length, 
which can be increased as he finds the ma- 
nagement of it become to him, Care 
must be taken, that in passing the line be- 
hind the back, it be permitted to attain the 
full extent before any attempt is made to 
return it; for if this point be not strictly 
attended to, the end fly will crack off at 
every throw ; to avoid which, it is recom- 
mended to begin by throwing the line with- 
out any fly for a short space of time, until 
the proper ent of (he rod is ac- 
quired ; and afterwards to angle with the 
point fly only, until such proficiency be at- 
HE DAT aaa the 


* In Fly-fishing, the person who is most 
expert in throwing a considerable length of 
line, and has a quick might, and obedient 
hand for striking, will the most suc- 


*¢ To keep as far from the bank as possible 
is particularly desirable; and if the wind be 
at the — of the angler, ap his shadow 

ented from appearing on the water, so 
— b throwing the 

«+ The principal object in i 
line is, that it may be extended in ach a 
manner, that the point fly may first lightly 
touch a water, without vail ig it ne 

ter than the actual ting 
the natural fy. Throwing the fly directly 
ite, or rather above the angler, and 
payin it gently across the stream as it 
ts downwards, is most to be recommend- 
ed ; for to force it against the current is un- 
natural, independent of the ruffling of the 
water, which such a bad practice occasions ; 
and which, instead of alluring, will infallibly 
frighten the fish. 

** The moment of the water being dis- 
turbed or ruffled by the fish rising, must 
be carefully watched for by the fisherman, 
as at that critical instant he must strike, in 
order to hook his prey ; for the fish having 
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discovered the deceit, the least delay will 
enable it to A very slight inclina- 


tion or turn of the hand is ient to fix 
the barb of the hook, as, if too great vio- 
lence be used, the hook or line will be 

tly endangered, and the water disturbed 
be the mad struggles of the lacerated suf- 
ferer. 

** If the fish be of good size, and the 
hook be firml — the sus — 
is to e upright; or even, by 
redis fs f , to throw the point 
of it over the shoulder of the angler, which 
will tend greatly to fatigue the fish, if it 
should not be necessary to give it additional 
line from the reel. When found to be suf- 
ficiently exhausted, it must be either taken 
out of the water by means of a landing net, 
or drawn on to a shelving gravel-patch or 
bank. . 


** When the rod is greatly agitated by 
the struggling of the fish, it is advisable to 
give it a greater length of line, as it may be 
presumed that the size of the ler is 
greater than common, and the additional 
weight of line, besides giving facility to the 
angler, and easing the strain upon his tackle, 

ill more speedily exhaust the power of the 
fish, and render it an easier captive.” 

As might have been expected, Mr 
Bainbridge laughs at the fears so pa- 
thetically expressed by many, of wet 
feet; nor can we imagine any thing 
more ludicrous than a gentleman de- 
sirous of dry footing in so very humid 
an amusement as fishing. 

** Any recipe as to keeping the feet dry, 
would be mlana amongst directions to 
the keen fisherman ; for the advantages of 
wading and ing the stream are s0 fre- 
quently manifest, few young persons 
can be deterred A the mere fear of wetting 
their legs) from endeavouring to participate 
in the diveéslon hich di vale will Ka 
constantly command, by being enabled to 
throw his flies under bushes, and over the 
most secret retirements of the objects of his 
amusement. Some persons, it is true, hold 
eut objections to a practice, by bringing 
to imaginary view rheumatism agues, 
in their most dismal colouring, as the con- 

uences of such an act; but, whilst the 
body is in adii lide i (o be spon 
hended from these objects of terror. Many 
instances might be brought forward in cor- 
roboration of this assertion, in the persons of 
men who have followed this practice from 
youth upwards, and arrived at extreme old 
age, without having experienced the slight- 
est inconvenience or ill consequences from 
the daily immersion of their legs. 
preh To dipped uri. in one — is re- 

ensible; and it is absolutely necessary 
to substitute dry clothing for such as may 
have become wet by the operations of the 
day, immediately on arriving at the house 
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of rest ix refreshment. — these h 
tions the angler may, if possessed of a 
natural fan eA bid defiance to Fei 
fects of the element, which his prejudiced 
or timid friends would set forth as objections: 
to deter him from the perfect enjoyment of 
an innocent and favourite amusement.^"* 

The following passage is the only 
one in this volume which made us 
stare a little; but as we ourselves once 
caught a water-hen with the fly, we 
feel almost on a level with Mr Bain- 
bridge. 

** In fishing in the evening, it will occa- 
sionally happen that bats and swallows, mis- 
taking the artificial for the natural fly, will 
hook themselves, instances of both avi 
occurred to the author more than once ; an 
the celebrated angler of the Dee, John Ed- 
wards, has assured him, that on one occa- 
sion, whilst fishing rather late with one of 
the moths, he hooked an owl, which, after a 
long struggle, he succeeded in securing !? 

Nothing can be more judicious than 
the following directions: 

** After a bright night, if the day be 
dark and lowering, fsh usually rise freely, 
having been prevented from roving in search 
of food by the brightness of the moon ; so, 
on the contrary, after a dark gloomy night, 
but few good fish are to be taken until the 
approach of evening, as having been glutted 
with the moths and other varieties of insects 
(which the night produces in almost as great 
abundance as the day), they are not u 
the watch for food, but retire to their holds. 
When the waters have subsided after a 
FLOOD, and are beginning to assume their 
natural colour, an rtunity is presented 
to the angler, which he ought on no account 
to let slip, as he is almost sure to meet with 
excellent diversion, unless it happen to be 
in shearing time or the hay harvest ; for, in 
the former case, the fish are uncommonly 
shy, having been frequently deceived by 
mistaking the particles of wool which the 
current brings down for their natural food ; 
and in the kter, the grass and hay which 
Gf the river through meadows) cover 
the surface of die valer will prove so trouble- 
some, that the pursuit is most commonly 
unsuccess 

** The best times of the day for /iy-fish- 
ing, as before mentioned, are morning and 
evening; but when the rivers and brooks 
become narrow and low by long droughts, 
it is of little use to attempt this method. In 
such state of the water, the most successful 
way of taking trout is by means of a pair of 
wings made from the feather of a landrail, 
or the mottled feather of a teal, with a well- 
cleansed gentle fixed upon the hook ; which 
bait proves very alluring if sunk about two 
inches under the water." 

Mr Bainbridge then gives directions 
to the angler, how, when, and. where 





* A single cauker of whisky, or any other generous liquid, will ensure safety. Rv. 


+ This is a mistake. REV. 
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to angle for salmon, trout, ns a 
ing, graining, gray mullet, chu 
Ciak, oach, and of which 
are sound, rational, — eee 
perto crede Roberto. But, z 
ter all, the most valuable part of” his 
little work is from page 95 to the end, 
— treats of the various kinds of 


He describes, and gives plates of 
six salmon flies ; all of which, we have 
no doubt, would kill in any stream 
in Britain. But we think that Mr 
Bainbridge has not sufficiently advert- 
ed to this — bw nie alee 
most every river delight in a i 
edo Aha that cob will, one day 
with another, prove more killing than 
any thing else—and that, at different 
seasons of the year, different colours 
are found to be successful. We have 
seldom been able to discover the causes 
—— we dide diae case, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to 
be aware of the right UE more 
Fs ag of the body of the fly, in 

ing each particular river. Neither 
does Mr Bainbridge state, that salmon 
lie only in favourite pools or streams 
of a river, and that other pools or 
streams, often to all ap ce as fa- 
vourable to their general habits, never 
retain, on their passage up, one single 
fish. The best angler in the world 
would lose much time in fishing a 
river for salmon, with which he was 

Mr Bainbridge then gives us de- 
scriptions and engravings of no less 
than forty different kinds of trout flies 
—most of them imitations of aquatic 
insects. We have tried such of them 
as were not previously familiar to us, 
and in general with great success. We 
quote the following descriptions as 
lkely to be useful to our angling 
friends. 


* No 1. represents a dark fly with black 
body, which appears very early in March, 
and sometimes even in February ; and as so 
few flies suitable for the of the fly- 
fisher are at that time animated, it is to be 
used with great success during the whole 
day. The body is made of dark fur, to be 
erga om uds du i — 

it, with a very roportion of claret- 
caloured camlet, merely to give the mixture 
a tinge when held up tothe light: the wi 
from the back of the fieldfare or hen - 
bird ; and s dusky black hackle for legs. 
- ne The splint ratios or Dun Drakes 

is very excellent fly generally appears 
oe y and id ORY 
OL. V. 
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recommended as a good killer from eleven 
o'clock until three. quantities of 
these beautiful insects sail down the streams 
1n succession, afid invite the trout to action. 
oo e are upright on the body, as 
shewn in the plate, and whilst they are on 
the water, it is almost in vain to attempt the 
use of any other fly ; therefore, as they vary 
in the shade of the body, it is advised to use 
three flies of this form, but of different sizes 
and colours, at the same time, which will 
ensure success to the $ 

‘ The wings are made from the dark 
mottled feather from the tail of a idge ; 
facinus Aa ae a Kon — in⸗ 
termixed with a small portion of 
worsted, well dubbed together ; a — 
hackle for legs; and if the imitator choose 
to be exact, two fibres from the same feather 
which composed the wings will enable him 
to form the tail. This appendage to the 
flies in their natural state need not to be at- 
tended to in the artificial formation, as it is 
of little importance in aiding the success of 
the angler; although, if flies are dressed for 
sale, it improves their appearance, and ren- 

them more showy and attractive. It 
may also be dressed as a hackle by means 
of the spotted feather from a partridge’s 
back, using the same mixture for the body 
as before described. 

* The Hazle Fly is of a round form, and 
rather difficult to be imitated with success. 
It is to be used in May and June, and is 
very destructive where bushes abound. By 
some this is improperly called the Marlow 
Buzz. The body is made of ostrich harl 
of two colours, viz. black and purple, which 
must be twisted very thick: the wings of 
the sandy-coloured feather from under the 

i a throstle, or from the red feather 
of a partridge’s tail, provided it be not too 
dark: a bluish hackle, twisted tolerabl 
full, will answer for the under wing, as w 
as for the legs. The cow-lady flies are al- 
so made in this manner, substituting a red 
or black hackle for the dun, and reducing 
the size of the fly very considerably. 

* The Orange Fly has four wings made 
from the blue feather of a mallard-teal 
The head is of the dark fur from the hare’s 
ear; the body, gold-coloured mohair mixed 
with orange Camlet, and a little brown fur; 
& small blue cock's hackle for This 
is an alluring fly to salmon mort, if dressed 
rather larger than the representation ; and, 
on a smaller scale, none better can be found 
for the salmon fry. 

s The Yellow Dun is a beautiful insect, 
and is to be used in the morning and even- 
ing during the months of April and May, 
and again in September. The body is 
of yellow yarn unravelled (if martin’s fur 
cannot be procured), and mixed with a lit- 
tle pale ash-coloured fur, which may be ob- 
tained from a — near p tail; the 
wings from the under part of a "s 
E and are to be made upright ; with a 
pean eee 
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Mr Bainbridge, like a true angler, 
s of 


roune M TE: 
ing he thus discourses : 

** Next to the use of the artificial fly this is 
the most -like and successful me- 
thod of ki trout. Those minnows are 
to be chosen which are of middle size, and 
brightest under the belly; whete they are 
to be found in shoals, as is the case in most 
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tion by it towards the angler. The 
action in must be , OF 
there will be a of the bait being drawn 
from the mouth the fisli ; the rod must be 


treatise on this subject, lately reprinted and 
attached to Best's Art of ing, will fur- 
nish the minriow fisher with every informa- 


tion which may be — m 

'The first time t Mr Bainbridge 
comes to Scotland, we hope that he will 
call at No 17, Princes’s Street, where 
we shall atrange with him a dinner at 
Ambrose's, with a few fishing friends, 
to talk over all the wondets of the 
shallows and of the deep. 


* The minnow is aleo a deadly bait when 
the water is low and clear.-—REV. 





PETER BELL. 


A Tale, in Verse. 


Arter allowing a considerable time to 
ate without offering any thing to 

e public, Mr Wordsworth: has at last 
printed a short poem, which, we are 
told in thé preface, has been lying by 
him for twenty years. Such reten+ 
tiveness is certainly quite at variance 
with the practice of the other authors 
of — times, whose works are 
generally more than half printed before 


By Wordsworth. 


their conclusions are written, or even 
determined upon. Mr Wordsworth 
has probably long since relinquished 

e belief that any of his compositions 
can ever be bought up with the avidi- 
ty of popular curiosity, and, therefore, 
it is to be supposed, that when, in the 
course of the leisure of a rural life, 
he happens te employ himself abont an 
« ingrato casens urbi,” he is in no 
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ere indisputably the best 
d whose ang T 
d as paramount, in the present 
that of — whatever,—- 
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pe if he 
venture forth with a volume ef ser- 
maons, under a feigwed name, he might 
have a botter chance of attaining to 
that. erie n. as yet, he has eo 
sparingly enjoyed. 

The present of Peter Bell is of 
the narrative kind; and even those 
Y who are mont averse to morar 
izing and reflection, will find a thread 


} 


ef story extending throughout the 
composition. It hes more of the in- 


an 
tions which are brought into play, can 
be made to communicate the highest 
poetical interest to the circumstances 
which exeite them, although these cir- 
may be quite homely and 
familiar in themselves. this 
princi 


pasm ; yet we must y 
ith these who maintain that its truth 
can never he adduced as a reason for 


Neverth 
ther, if 
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io find more dignified incidents and 
See he — not have lost 
fome part of his originality among the 
hackneyed conceptions of former poeta. 
If he had assumed any of the materials 
in common use, he must have had to 
struggle with all that host of factitioug 
associations which attach themselves 
to idegs that have long been separated 
from actual modes of life, and em. 
ployed only in the artificial combina 
tions of literature. He wished once 
more to visit the fleld of nature, and 
take possession of whatever harvest of 
poetical materials still remained un- 
sullied by frequent handling. All the 
other living poets, who have described 
present modes of existence, have been 
compelled to seek for poetry in scenes 
of life similar to those depicted by 
Wordsworth. Situations of pure in- 
vention are seldom interesting, and 
have never been varied or numerous. 
With the exception of Walter Scott, 
living poets seem little inclined to seek 
for now tical situations in the his- 
tory of the 
The sto; POE Peter Bell is that of a 
igate, and brutal character, 
who by means of a succession of cir- 
cumstances acting upon his imagina- 
tion, is gradually mollified into ten- 
derness and repentance. Like the great 
Pedlar in the Excursion, he is an iti- 
nerant merchant, videlicet, a seller of 
pottery wares. A perpetual change of 
situation, and an ignorance of what is 
next to be met with, are ingredients 
which wherever they aye introduced 
can scarcely fail to bring something 
of a romantic feeling along with them. 
One moonlight night, Peter Bell strikes 
into a bye-path in arder to shorten his 
way, and loses himself in a wood. On 
emerging from the wood, he comes to 
a small meadow, where he finds a soli- 
tary ass standing near a stream of wa- 
ter. Being out of humour with losing 
his way, be determines to steal it as a 
recompence for his trouble ; but, upon 
his attempting to lead it away, it re- 
fuses to stir. He drube cudgels 
it without effect; for some unknown 
ower seems to fix it to the spot. At 
— Peter Bell perceives, by the 
moonlight, the face of a dead man ly- 
ing in the atream ; and after recovering 
from the horror into which he was 
thrown by such a sight, he finds means 
to twist his staff among the hair of 
the corpse, and to it upon the 
bank. The ass shews utmost Sa» 


Ts2 


tisfaction when this is done, and al- 
lows Peter Bell, who is now touched 
with remorse for his cruelty, to mount 
it, that it may carry him to the house 
of its drowned master. In pursuing 
his journey, he hears among the rocks 
the cries of the son of the deceased 
searching for his father ; and his stub- 
born nerves, having been already shak- 
en with what had passed, are visited 
by a feeling of sympathy and humani- 
ty to which he had before been a 
stranger. He does not meet with the 
seeker; but, in pursuing his ride, a 
variety of circumstances combine to 
operate on his mind. He perceives 
blood flowing from the wounds which 
he had inflicted on the faithful ass. 
He sees objects and hears sounds that 
recall the past scenes of his past life. 
In passing a meeting-house he hears a 
preacher quoting texts from Scripture, 
‘which he applies to himself. And, 
lastly, having arrived at the door of 
the drowned person, he witnesses the 
agonies of the widow. When she has 

ne to procure assistance, and he has 
dismounted, one of the children comes 
home, and recognizing the ass, ima- 
gines that his father has returned along 
with it, and embraces the animal with 
transports of joy and affection. This 
spectacle entirely overpowers Peter 
Bell, and such an effect is wrought 
upon him, that he leaves off his form- 
er profligate habits, and becomes an 
altered character. t 

This is the whole subject of the 
poem ; but without having read the 
composition itself, it is impossible to 
conceive what a flne effect, and what 
profound pathos are drawn forth from 
these leading ideas. The chief fault 
is the dallying prolixity of some parts, 
which is the more felt, because there 
is a progressive interest. Upon the 
whole, it is equal to any of the lyrical 
ballads, both in the excellence and 
ENT of the general idea convey- 
ed by it, and also in the poetieal merits 
of the execution. As for the fine and 
picturesque animal, which oceupies so 
Important a place in the story, it would 
be foolish to laugh at it, when, if pro- 
perly considered, it is capable of ex- 
citing emotions so much hetter than 
those of derision. Mr Wordsworth is 
not in the least shy about his subject ; 
but, when it is first discovered stand- 
ing on the meadow, he makes its 
name the last word in a stanza, where 
it is rendered still more emphatic by 


Peter Bell. 
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serving as a rh In order to judge 
fairl * Mr Wordsworth's batis a 


truth which he hints at in his preface 
should always be kept in view. There 
is certainly a radical distinction be. 
tween that species of poetry whose ul- 
timate object is to strike the imagina- 
tion and interest the curiosity, by 
means of splendid objects and ex- 
traordinary events, and that other 

cies which founds its charm upon 
the exhibition of the relations which 
sentiments and emotions bear to each 
other within the human mind. In 
the first species, there is no compari- 
son of feelings, nor any mere problem 
determined. Our pleasure consists in 
the direct impression made by images 
upon the d or of incidents 
drawing us blindly along under the in- 
fluence of personal sympathy; and 
therefore, the nature of the images and 
incidents employed, is here the most 
important o considerations. In 
the other species of poetry, that deve- 
lopement, collision, or other relation of 
internal feelings, which the poet chooses 
for his subject, generally partakes of 
the nature of a universal truth, and is 
capable of being — by means 
of a thousand different forms; and 
therefore, the images or situations em- 
ployed, should be considered only in 
the light of symbols or vehicles, and 
not as materials of poetry. That rela- 
tion of feelings which, in such a case, 
constitutes the true subject of the 
poem, would retain the same funda- 
mental interest, although the means 
by which it was expressed were to be 
shifted through the varieties of 
splendid and familiar, or of coarse and 
refined. Its eternal and universal na- 
ture wouldeonly be rendered more ap- 
parent, without being either vulgarised 
or exalted, by the outward aspect of 
the circumstances, in which it made 
its temporary abode. 


In the tieal introduction, Mr 
Wordsworth figures himself sailin 


through the sky upon a crescent, an 
taking a view of the wonders of the 
universe, to see whether there are any 
that would serve as subjects for poetry, 
but, at the end of his career, he con- 
cludes that it is best to make poetry on 
human nature. The following stanzas 
are from this introduction ; | 
Away we go-—and what cáre we 

For treasona, tumults, and for wars ? 

We are as calm in our gen, un 

As in the crescent-moon so bright 

Among the scattered stars. 
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U Boat between the stars Or we'll into the realm of Faery, 
Thusagh many a breathless field of light, Among the lovely shades of thin ; 
Through imt bobo blue field of The forms of mountains-bare, 
Leaving ten : stars beneath her, And streams, and bowers, and ladies fair ; 
Up goes my little Boat so bright 1 The shades of palaces and king's ! 
The Crab—the Scorpion—and the Bull— Or, if you thirst with hardy zeal 
We pry among them all—have shot quiet regions to explore, 
igh o'er the red-hair'd race of Mars Prompt voyage shall to you reveal 
Cover’d from top to toe with scare : How earth and heaven are taught to feel 
Such company I like it not ! The might of magic lore !” 
The towns in Saturn are ill built, This is certainly full of lyrical ani- 
Bat proud let him be who has seen them; mation, and is well worth both of 
The Pleiads, that appear to kiss Gray's odes, being a much more natu- 
Each other in the vast abyss, ral effusion of poetical transport, and 
With joy I sail between them ! sweeter in the languege. Gray, though 
Swift M. ds with mirth, a beautiful writer in many respects, 
Great J e ia fall of f stately bovei: shews himself but a heavy bird in 
But these, and all that they contain, quitting the ground. On the crescent's 
What are they to that tiny grain, returning to the earth, the following 
That darling speck of ours verses are introduced, in reference to 
the subject of the poem : 
Then back to Earth, the dear green Earth ; Long have I lov’d what I behold, 
Whale if I here should roam, : 
"he wolf: mv remarks and we The night that calms, the day that cheers; 
: The common growth of mother earth 
— herr geni a whit oe better be; Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
ve left my heart at home. R Her humblest mirth and tears. 
And there it is, the matchless Earth ! f The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
There the fam’d Pacific Ocean 
ou es vod I shall not covet for my dower, 
y er ind dio Alps us If I along that lowly way 
E With sympathetic heart may stray 
Li in ‘on! And with a soul of power. 
These given, what more need I desire 
Yon tawny slip is Lybía's sands— Tous 0 Mor Cot elevate ! : 
That silver thread the river Dnieper— What nobler marvels than the mind 
regn ei nghe uii zip eee May in life's daily prospect find, 
dy Sires frock all evil keep hee May find or there create ! 
A potent want doth sorrow wield ; 
And see the town where I was born ! What spell so stro as guilty Fear ! 
Anguna ose tt ACEI Te pan Repentance is a tender sprite ; 
In boyish gambols—I was lost If aught on earth have heavenly might, 


Ne’er did fifty things at once 


"Tis lodg'd within her silent tear. 
The introduction being concluded, - 


the poem enters into a description of 
Peter Bell's mode of life. 


He two and thirty years or more 

Had been a wild and woodland rover ; 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall's rocky shore, 
And trod the cliffs of Dover. 


And he had seen Caernarvon’s towers, 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum ; 
And he had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o'er the fen its ponderous knell, 
Its far-renowned alarum ! 


At Doncaster, at York, and Leeds, 
And merry Carlisle had he been ; 
And all along the Lowlands fair, 

All through the bonny shire of Ayr- 
And far as Aberdeen. 
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And he had been at Inverness ; His forehead wrinkled was end fiurr'd i 

And Peter, by the mountain rills, A work one half of which was done 

Had danced his round with Highland lasses; By thinking of his whens and hows ; 

And he had lain beside his asses And half by knitting of his brows 

On lofty Cheviot Hills: Beneath the glaring syn, 

And he had trudg’d through Yorkshire dales, There was a hardness in his cheek, 

Among the rocks and winding scare 4 There was a hardness in his eye, 

Where deep and low the hamlets lie As if the man had fix’d his face, 

Beneath their little patch of sky In many ẹ solitary place, 

And little lot of stars ; Against the wind and open sky ! 

And all along the indented coast, The narrative ef Peter's his 
with the ealt-sea foam ; way has some faults of prolixity and 

Where'er a knot of houses lay, excessive minuteness, but also abounds 


On headland, or in hollow bay ;— 
Sure never man like him did roam ! 


As well might Peter, in the Fleet, 


Have been fast bound, a ing debtor ;— 
He travelled here, he trav ere j— 
But not a value of a hair 

Was heart or head the better. 

He rov'd among tbe vales and streams, . 
In the green wood and hollow dell ; 

They were his dwellings night and day,— 
But Nature ne'er could find the way — 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through every changeful yea» 
Did Nature lead him as before ; 

A primrose by a river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more, 


So much for Peter's habits. "The 
following is a description of his ap- 
pearance ; 

Though Nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms and silent weather, 

And tender sounds, yet you might sce 

At once that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been together. 


A savage wildness round him h 

As of a dweller out of doors ; * 
In his whole figure and bis mien 

A savage character was seen, 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


To all the unshap'd half human thoughts 
i ature feeds 


His faee was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthern fence ; 
Of courage you saw Hetle there, 
But, in its stead, a medley air 

Of cunning and of impudence. 


He had a dark and sideleng walk, 
And and slouchimg was his gait ; 


in picturesque touches. The scene 
where he finds the Ass is thus pour- 
trayed : 

And so, where on the huge rough stones 
The black and * shadows lay, 

And through the dark, and through the cold, 
And through the yawning fissures old, 

Did Peter boldly press his way. 

Right through the quamy $— and behold 

A scene of soft and lovely hue ! 

Where blue, and grey, and tender green 
Together made as sweet a scene, 

As ever human eye did view. 


Beneath the clear blue sky he saw 
A little fleld of meadow ground ; 
Bat figld or meadow name it not ; 
wil coo ote” 
With rocks encompass'd round. 


The Swale flew'd under the grey recks, 
But he flow'd quiet and unseen ;-- 
You need a strong and etarmy gale 

To bring the noises of the Swale 

To that green spot, so calm and green ! 


Now you'll suppose that Peter Bell 
Felt small temptation here to tarry, 
And so it was,—but I must add, 
His heart was not a little glad 
When he was out of the old quarry. 


And is there no one dwelling here, 
No hermit with his beads and glass ? 
And does no little cc look 

Upon this soft and fertile nook ? 

Does no one live near this green grass ? 


Across that deep apd quiet spot 


Is Peter driving through the grass— 
And now he is among the trees ; 
When, turning his head, he sees 
A solitary Ass. 


* No doubt I'm founder’d in these woods — 
For once,’ quoth he, * I will be wise, 

With better speed I'll back again— 

And, lest the jaumey — vain, 
Will take yen Ass, my lawful prize!’ 


Off P ied v»: A comely beast ! 
Thoorn tal ook es uidere bal 
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My honest fend, whit sdh a A Ah, well-a-day foe Petet Bell tu 
You sheuld have been a little j He will be turhed to iron sson, 
But come, Sir, come with me l’ Meet Statue for the court of Fear ! 
Bridles and whines is the 1 
But first doth Peter devin it fe i whitens in the moon ! 
To spy about him far and near 
There's not a single house in sight, After he has mounted the Ass, and 
Neon er DO CONDE — search of the eottage of the: 
Peter you need not fear , Various striking passages oo- 
"There's nothing to be seen but woods cur 
And rocks that spread a hoary gleam, But now the pair have reach'd a spot 
And thia one beast that from the bed Where, shelter'd by a rocky cove, 
Of the green meadow hangs his head A little chapel stands alone, 
Over the silent stream, hey greenen iy overgrown, 
i i 
There is a long description of Peter Mu ENS 
Bells contest with the Ass, and his Dying insensibly away 
endeavours to make it come away with — — we ep ery 
him, which many readers will consider g Sees, Wan, roof, A00 HEE, 
3 : To bow to some transfi power, 
as given at too great lene th but which And blend with the surrounding trees 
has pathos. The passage also derives ER ; 
interest from the fluctuations in the Deep es d along, 
mind of the rufan, between exasper- — is shire ptt ife, 
ated cruelty and the fear of being ob- porn Coming i 
——— From land tè land a lawless will, 
served and detected, which isawaken- | narried my sixth wife!” 
ed by every echo. But one of the : 
niost striking passages is, where he The unheeding Ass moves slowly on, 
observes the dead body. It exempli- — A ofa cane by an inn 
fles the terrible images which fancy jeu. uU Oa pels 
: ; Making, with curses not a few, 
may frame, in looking upon an obscure An uproar and a drunken din. 
watery mirror, by an uncertain light. 
I cannot well express the thoughts 
Whereat, in, resolute mood, once more Which Peter in those noises found ;— 
He stoops the Ase’s neck to seize— A stifling power compressed his frame, 
Foul purpose, quickly put to flight ; As if confusing darkness came 
for in the pool a t Over that dull and dreary sound. 
Meets him, beneath the trees. 
For well did Peter know the sound ; 
Is it the moon’s distorted face ? The language of those drunken joys 
The ghost-like image of a cloud ? To him, a jovial soul I ween, 
Is it a gallows there yd? But a few hours ago had been 
Is Peter of himself A gladsome and a welcome noise. 
Ils it a coffin, —or a shroud ? 
Now, turn'd adrift into the past, 
A grisly idol hewn in stone ? He finds no solace in his course ;— 
Or imp from witch’s lap let fall ? Like planet-stricken men of yore 
— gay ring of wan pepe He trembles, — the core 
as es By com and remorse. 
In sylvan bow , or haunted hall ? — 
Is it a fiend tha iE — further on there is the — 
Xa t to & stake singular versification of metho- 
Of fire his desperate self is tethering ? inti — 
Or stubborn spirit doom'd to yell distical eloquence : 
In solitary ward or cell, A voice to Peter's ears ascends, 
Ten thousand miles from all his brethren? Resounding from the woody glade : 
Is ft a patty in a parlour ? h clamorous as a hunter's horn 
Cramin’d just as they oh earth were étatfim'd-- — Re-echoed from a naked roek, 
Some sippthg punch, some sipping tea, "Tis from that tabernacle—List ! 
But, as you by their ee, Within, a fervent Methodist 
All silent and all damn’d ! Is pteaching to no heedless flock. 
A throbbi the Gazer hath— * Repent ! tP he cries aloud, 
Puzzled d now is daunted ; ‘ e ote diay find mercy ;—strive 


He looks, he cannot choose but look ; 
Like one intent upon a book — 


2 


To love the Lotd with all your might ; 
Turn to him, seek him day and night, 
And save your souls alive ! 
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© Repent! repent ! have He turns his head—and sees the Ass 
— — Yet standing in the clear moonshine, 

After ylonian harlot, * When I be as good as thou ? 

And your sins be red as scarlet Oh ! would, poor beast, that I had now 

They be white as snow !” A heart but half as good as thine !’ 

After the lips is found, ond the wielded bath wg 

dow has been made acquainted with Hath sought, proclaiming to the ear 

her loss, the poem proceeds : Of night, his inward ief and fear— 


And now is Peter t to feel 

That man’s heart is a holy thing ; 

And Nature, through a world of death, 
Breathes into him a second breath, 

More searching than the breath of spring. 


Upon a stane the Woman sits 

In agony of silent grief— 

From his own thoughts did Peter start ; 
He longs to press her to his heart, 
From love that cannot find relief. 


But rous'd, as if every limb 

Had paas’d a labii idt of dread, 
The Mother o'er the threshold flies, 

And up the cottage stairs she hies, 

And to the pillow gives her burning head. 


And Peter turns his steps aside 

Into a shade of darksome trees, 

Where he sits down, he knows not how, 
With his hands press'd against his brow, 
And resting on his tremulous knees. 


There, self-involv'd, does Peter sit 

Until no sign of life he makes, 

As ifhis mind were sinking deep i 
Through years that have been long asleep ! 
The trance is past away—he wakes,— 


He comes—escaped from fields and floods ;—« 


Had ever such a fit of joy 
Ashad this little orphan Boy, 
For he has no misgiving ! 


Towards the gentle Ass he springs, 
And up about his neck he climbs; 
In loving words he talks to him, 

He kisses, kisses face and limb,— 
He kisses him a thousand times ? 

This Peter sees, while in the shade 
He stood beside the cottage door : 
And Peter Bell, the ruffian wild, 

Sobs loud, he sobs even like a child, 
€ Oh! God, I can endure no more !’ 


A few more stanzas bring the tale 
toa conclusion. It will probably be 
considered as one of the best whi 
have been produced by this author, 
and has every chance of circulating 
more extensively than some of his 
other writings. It is as likely to at- 
tract popular attention as Coleridge's 
Christabelle, for instance, which had a 
considerable success. 
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ON THE STATE OF RELIGION IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


One of the favourite arguments against 
Christian missions to any foreign coun- 
try is, that religion is in a deplorable 
state throughout many parts of our 
own,—and that every thing should be 
done to restore or promulgate its great 
truths at home, before we are at liber- 
ty to do any thing to disseminate them 
abroad. This argument, however, 
though plausible, is unsound—end has, 
we observe, been Iu used by 
men who seem to think that different 
countries require different religions— 
and that Christianity is not for all the 
nations of the earth. If once admit- 
ted, it would put an end to all mis- 
sions—for that time is never likely to 
arrive, when any Christian people 
shall be, through all their ranks, en- 
mpi by the spirit of the religion 
which they profess—and when no 
work shall remain to be done among 


them by the ministers of that religion. 
If we must not turn our eyes to the 
darkness and misery of the heathen 
world, nor strive to dispel or relieve 
them, so long as a cloud hangs over 
any portion of the Christian world— 
then must we be forced to confess, that 
melancholy indeed are the destinies of 
man,—and that the religion which is 
from heaven must be confined within 
narrow limits upon earth. 

It is surely a better and a nobler 
faith to hold, that man should care 
for man overall the families of na- 
tions—that all these families have, 
in common, certain great and eternal 
interests ; that the spreading of know- 
l and of truth, is the spreading 
of happiness and of virtue ; and that 
it is not a reproach only before men, 
but the sin of ingratitude to God, to 
bask as it were in the light of his fa- 


`~ jaws of our nature—and vain, 
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vour, without seeking to communicate 
a portion of the saving splendour to 
them sitting afar off within the very 
shadow of death. 


adage, shew a lamentable ignorance 
— nature. For how — Pay 
ts—the pasti 
i the imaginations of men— 
and what multitudineus lights and sha- 
dows do —— world oflife! 
one mind begin to dif- 
fer from another mind—one heart 
from another heart —and how unlike 
in the ailent of years have 
those men become, of whom it might 
have once been said, that they had but 
one common youth. This endless di- 
versity of character is produced by the 
ere- 
fore, would it be, for any man reason- 
ing on human life and all its momen- 
tous concerhs, to pretend to draw, as 


it were, a geographical map of our du- 


ties, or to number them all in regulat good 


order of succession, or to determine 
from what point zeal and enthusiasm 
should start on their beneficent career 
ot to allot to one and to all the course 
over which that career is to be run. 
Different minds with passionate 
earnestness on different in the 
* t Book of Nature. Voices are 
eard by us, all calling wpon us from 
opposite quarters of the earth—asso- 
ciations, which have been insensibly 
and unéonscíously forming within our 
minds from infancy, come at last to be 
principles of action, and thus the world 
Is filled with countless — all 
countlesaly combined, all moving 
onwards to their own aims and ends, 
as if before a strong and a steady cur- 
rent of wind which nothing can resist. 
Such being the actual condition of 
the haman mind among ali great na- 
tions, it is obvious, that it will and 
ought to exert its energies as it thinks 
fit—and that it will for ever continue 
to shoot cut the rays of its intelligence 
towards en ed dhd unap- 
proachable circumference. A thou- 
sand different grand schemes for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the ame- 
lioration of human nature will be plan- 
ned and executed. The imagination 
of one class, ot sect, or body of men, 
will be stirred by objects that may 
— m UNS ot chimerical 16 
oL. V. 
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another. The great work of improve- 
ment will be simultaneously ed on 
by labourers who, while they are ali 
working apart, are yet all working 
in one — when imperfect 
schemes ] have become more per- 
fect, and the success that has crowned 
some given confidence im mahny—ét 
will be seen how truth assists truth 
from the remotest quartersof the earth, 
atid that her fires, when once lighted, 
quiekly spread, and shall not easily be 
extinguished. 

We live in an age of great dit- 
coveries. Above all, the veil has been 
lifted up that concealed from our view 
the features of many nations—and we 
have looked into the interior darknesá 
of the condition of barbarcas life. We 
seek to carry into those countries 4 
knowledge of the arts of civility—and 
we do more, we seek to carry into them 
a knowledge of religion—of the capa- 
cities and the duties of that nature to 
which the poor natives belong, but of 
which they know almost as little as 
they do of their God. Is this a 
or a bad sign of the times? 
admit that there is some ignorant 
zeal-—some flighty enthusiasm—some 
narrow bigotry—and some sullen fa- 
naticism art the missionaries of 
these da mit that some have 
taken a yoke upon themselves which 
they had neither strength nor forti- 
tude to bedr—that some have gone 
into regions where there was little or 
no rational hope of doing good—and 
that sóme may have been wholly lost 
to themselves and the cause which 
they once seemed to serve; yet, may 
all this, and more then all this be ad- 
mitted, and the undeniable glory left 
to this generation, that they have 
shewn a strong feeling of the slavish 
and miserable degradation of savage 
or barbarous life—end that they have 
done much to raise and enlighten it. 
We devoutly trast that this spirit 
will never i away—and that encour- 
agement will be given to every associ- 
ation of id edi men seeki 
to sp religion over the eurth. It 
is impossible, from the constitution of 
our natures, that we can all be of one 
mind respecting the best means of at- 
taining this great end. Accordingiy, 
the attempt will be made in many 
rections—and it would surely argue 
either lukewarmnese or folly, to object 
to a scheme metely because it was not 
the very best = suffer one - 
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nation to renisin in darkness, because, 
in our opinion, another had a prior 
claim to the blessing—and thus, in 
fact, to shut up, by imaginary difficul- 
ties, obstacles, and objections, all the 
. numerous avenues by which the bene- 
fits of Christianity might have access 
into the heart of the beathen world. 
We have been led to make these re- 
marks, on the present occasion, by 
having frequently heard very excellent 
persons ask, why we should send mis- 
sionaries to Otaheite, when, for exam- 
ple, in many parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, the people are ignorant as in 
Otaheite. The question has, we think, 
been already answered. But we beg 
leave also to add, that a very gross 
mistake is involved in such a question. 
In ao part of a Christian country—and 
more especially in no part of Scotland, 
can the people, in their most ignorant 
state, be so ignorant of religion as 
heathen savages. Religion is among 
them and und them. Political, or 
other causes, may have produced a de- 
cay of knowledge—of faith—or of re- 
ligious observances—and there may be 
—es indeed there is—much to be done 
for the religious welfare of that simple 
and interesting race. But it is groesly 
unjust to dsetr&, that the spiritual con- 
dition of the Highlanders has always 
been, or is now, utterly neglected ;— 
and it is delightful to think, that there 
is no very distant t of the re- 
moval of the chief causes that have 
hitherto necessarily kept a considerable 
partof the population in a state of com- 
tive ignorance with that of the in- 
abitants of the Lowlands of Scotland. 
It needs but a slight acquaintance 
with the geography of that country, 
to see what formidable obstacles na- 


ture herself has oppor to the general 
communication of knowledge—long, 
deep, solitary glens, —wideand pethless 
moors,—iniand lakes, in winter stormy 
as the sea—arms of that sea stretching 
far up into otherwise inaccessible wilds 
-—immense mountain-tracts here and 


there thinly scattered with life—and - 


the bleak, winding rocky shores of 
friths, and of the t ocean. How 
is a population, —— thro 

such a country by the endless necessi- 
ties it creates, to be reached, control- 
led, and vivified, by the spirit of re- 
ligious instruction ? In those dim and 
thelancholy places, will not the minds 
and hearts of men, oppressed by po- 
serty and igoorance, sink into callous 
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insensibility, or into ading SUpere 
stitions ? "i they — a — 


in the scale of being ? 

It must, we think, have surprised 
and gesti every one who has tra- 
v , with a cautious and observant 
mind, through the solitudes of the 
Highlands, to find the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the people far bet- 
ter than could have been expected 
from the circumstances of tbeir life. 
For ourselves, we cannot agree with 
those many pious `- ns who. de- 
scribe, in such dark and mysterious 


language, the utter oblivion inte which 
true Christianity is there said to have 
sunk. We desire something more de- 
— — those — which 
i eave us ignorant of 
what the Highlanders a Pe of what 
their friends would bestow upon them. 
It is certain, that no right opinion can 
be formed of this people, without fre- 
quent and intimate communication 
with them ; and that nothing can be 
more weak than merely from a few 
hurried glances over the more general 
features of their condition, (some of 
which ate, in truth, melaneholy 
enough, ) to describe — "s whole 
population as ignorant of real religion 
and all its awful concerns. Wo mer 
into a few miserable huts, —— 
whose smoke we see a seemingly wi 
and savage family. We endeavour to 
converse with them. They scarcel 
know the language in which we ik 
—all our trains of thought are differ. 
ent from theirs—our images, are all 
drawn from other objects—there is 
scarcely a point at which our minds 
can come into contact. We see them 
half-clothed, shrivelled, poor, speech- 
less, and a-gaze; aud we pursue our 
journey in pity of their abject estate. 
But in doing so, it is ible that we 
may be the objects of pity far more 
than they. That family may not be 
what it seems tous. Limited as their 
range of thought must be, those rude 
dwellers have hearts that love their 
native soil with love that is a virtue— 
in no spot on all the earth is there 
stronger filial, and conjugal, and pa- 
rental affection—in times of penury 
and extreme want, and times are 
not rare, in that very hut there is en- 
durance even unto the death, without 
one upbraiding murmur--and the 
trust in immortality is strong there 
as the feeling of life itself. Let, there- 
fore, the lachrymose lamentations of 
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yirig missidnaries, of whatever per- 
— they may be, affect Ph 
proportion to the opportunities which 
most of them have had of knowing 
why and wherefore they should so 
profusely weep, and, in that case, but 
few need join in the melancholy cho- 
rus. 

Were we to credit the re which 
some have given of the religious state 
of the Highlanders, what must, of ne- 
cessity, be their moral state? But a- 
mong no people is there less licenti- 
ousness, or are there fewer crimes, than 
among them. Ignorant, we know, too 
many of them are; but the spirit of 
religion, even in the most remote and 
solitary places, sleeps, rather than is 
extinguished. It must not be said, 
that because so many thousands of 
them cannot read, they are really 
as norant as in other parts of Scot- 
land those persons must be who know 
not their letters. Not to be able tó 
read, where education is general, im- 
plies the shameful love of ignorance, 
savage sloth, or idiot ineptitude. But 
where schools are comparatively rare, 
there is no disgrace in the want of 
scholarship ; and the workings of the 
mind itself will in a great measure sup- 
ply its place. Is every Highlander 
who cannot read the Scriptures, there- 
fore ignorant of what they contain? 
Assuredly not. All who know any 
thing of the Highlanders, know their 
astonishing power of memory, And 
the passionate love with which they 
treasure up all sacred recollections. 
There may be glens without a Bible ; 
but there are none without many of 
its holiest contents engraven on the 
hearts of some of its inhabitants. It 
is indeed melancholy to think that the 
word of God should be, like the poetry 
of their hills, often handed down from 
one generation to another by oral tra- 
dition ; but it is nevertheless the word 
of God, and they do not deal fairly by 
this people, who do not give them 
credit for the operation which it has 
upon their lives, thus carefully trea- 
sured up in their hearts. 

Al] this is extremely well stated by 
Dr Irvine of Little Dunkeld, in his 
speech delivered last year before the 
Commission of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scoti.ad, met to 
consider the state of religion, and the 
necessity of erecting new parishes in 
m Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
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* [t is generally supposed, that where 
the people can neither read nor write, they 
know nothing of their Bible. "This, how- 
ever, is not the case. I have met hundreds 
who could do neither the one nor the other, 
yet were well informed, indeed better ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Bible than 
many of those who could do both. For 
ages the parents transmitted their faith and 
their knowledge to their children. It was 
reckoned a disgrace to be ignorant of our 
Lord's prayer, the creed, the ten command- 
ments, and the history of the gospel. The 
Hi and Isles were the seat of reli- 
gious knowledge, when the rest of Britain, 
I may say ot Europe, was involved in ig- 
norance and Serr This arose from 
the exertions of the disci 


propagated mos diligent the 
most dili e 
fundamental truths of the gospel, as i had 
often an opportunity of observing. Though, 
generally E oen) popery was overthrown 
in the Hi » and no adequate provi- 
sion was made to supply the defects occa- 
sioned by this overthrew, yet many of the 
people, from a sense of religious duty, re- 
tained and acquired religious knowledge, 
both to refute error, and defend truth. 
Their memory is wonderfully tenacious, 
and the more so, that they cannot always 
trust to art. I have known some of them 


‘who could neither read nor write, and in- 


deed thought little of either, as they asso- 
ciated with them much mischief, yet who 
could give an account of a sermon almost 
verbatim ; who — d — á 
cha of the gos ey heard once ; 
whe could — aedes of the Psalms and 
their own sacred songs, and many passages 
of the Bible, with wonderful propriety and 


** Hence, Sir, though limited as to ad- 
vantages, they made the best use of such as 
they had. What they once acquired, they 
always retgined; and in many 
would put more highly-favoured e to 
shame. I knew one poor blind woman, 
blind from her infancy, who could repeat 
almost the whole Pealms, and most of the 
New Testament, by heart ; who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the Scriptures ; who 
went about teaching every one who would 
be taught; and thus did incalculable good. 
Her piety and zeal were remarkable. I 
shall never forget the first time I met her, 
when she began to talk of the extent and 
duration of the Roman conquests in Scot- 
land, of which at the time I knew nothing. 
Nor was this a solitary instance. There 
was, and there may be yet, a race of chro- 
niclers, men and women, in the Highlands, 
who ed the memory of past events. 
They were living records of sacred as well 
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— history. On the long winter 
ights, and on the Sabbath evenings m 
summer, men, women, and children, ga- 
thered round them, and with devout atten- 
tion listened to their tale. 

* I mention such facts, to shew that we 
are not to measure people's attainments by 
the mere knowledge or ignorance of letters, 
i mention them also to correct mistakes, 
to moderate the statements of our friends in 
the south, but by no means to cool the zeal, 
or lessen the benevolent exertions of those 
who wish to remove the evils under which 
we suffer. Thys, we are told, that ent of 
$1,000 squls in six Highland parishes, only 
2934 are able to read. This statement Í 
very much doubt. We are to deduct, how- 
ever, children under eight or ten years of 
age, who have not had time to learn. From 
this statement, the inference intended to be 
drawn is, that these 31,000 souls are im, 
mereed in the groseest ignorance. I hap- 
pen, however, from nal conversation, 
to know, that some of them are as well in- 

in religian as some of those who 
make the statement. Nay, that many of 
them are better informed than those stated 
as able to read.” 

There is nothing at all hopeless, 
therefore, in the state of religion in 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and we 
do not fear, that, by the creation of 
new parishes there and in the Islands 
the chief causes of all the existing evil 
would gpeedily be removed. We had 
not the advantage of being present 
last year in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland when this sub- 
ject was discussed; but we have be- 
fore us a very able speech of Dr Ir- 
vine, in which, and the appendix to 
it, much important information may 
be found. : 

**.f remember,” says the Doctor, ** to 
have mentioned, above twenty years ago, in 
a public company in this city, that the pa- 
rish in which I then officiated as a mission- 
ary, was about sixty miles long, and — 
broad, with y a path, covered wi 
woods, marshes, mountains, intersected by 
Jak«s, rivers. and friths, with one small 
rish-ehurch without a seat, situated almost 
at one extremity ; that many of the parish- 
ioners never saw the minister's face ; hard- 
ly knew whether there was a parish-church ; 
and that some of them, till missiors were 
established, never had it in their power to 
hear a sermon from a protestant minister 
twice in their life. "This statement was re- 
ceived with a look of incredulity, which 
convinced me, that many persons, otherwise 
well educated and well informed, were utter 
strangers to the Highlands of Scotland. 
And even at this moment, notwithstanding 
` all our means of information, I am not cer- 
tein but that the attempt to describe the 


Impossibility of receiving religious instruc- 


(May 
tion from the establishment to which many 
of the Hi ders are subjected, would, to 
some of who now hear me, appear at 
least questionable.” 

Some of the parishes in the High- 
lands and Isles are kingdoms in ex- 
tent, when compared even with coun- 
ties in the Lowlands. Lochbroom, Kil- 
manivaig, Kilmalie, and Fortingall, are 
reper larger than Fife, Kinross, 
and Clsckmannanshires ; indeed, in 
point of surface, one of them is as exten- 
sive as the whole three together. Loch- 
broom (in Ross-shire) is at least 36 
miles by 20—Kilmanivaig (in Inver- 
ness-shire) 60 by 20—and Kilmalie 
(ditto) 60 by 30. The shores of the 
last parish extend 60 miles, penetrated 
by three — of the Atlantie, and 
(dito) is 60 by — 

itto) is 60 by 40, i t 
E the paar to the western shores. 
Gaerloch (in Ross-shire) is 32 by 18 
—Ardchattan and Muckarn (in Ar- 
gyleshire) 24 by 40—Ardnamurchan 
and Sunard 60 by 90. Lismore and 
Appin 63 by 16. Fortingall (Perth- 
shire)is30 by 15—Crathie and Braemar 
(twoparishes united, Aberdeenshire) 40 
by 20—Glenmuck, Tulloch, and Glen- 
gairn — united, ditto) 18 by 15— 
Strathdon 20 by 8. These facts speak 
for themselves; and till new parishes 
are created, it is manifest that no great 

can be — — the fol- 
wing passages e Doctor's — 
which, we dare say, to many will give 
information that is new, though it 
ought not to have been so. 

** The Society in Scotland for - 
ing Christian Knowledge, with laudable and 
unwearied zeal for more than a century, 
have laboured incessantly and most success- 
fully to give religious instruction to the 
Highlanders, and a relish for the arts and 
pus of polished life; and thousands 

ve exemplified the value of the boon be- 
stowed, have lived and died blessing their 
benefactors. Under the uil : 
of this highly respectable body of men, as 


far as their limited means pennitted, the 
prophecy has been literally fulfilled, * The 
swords have been beaten into plough-shares, 


ELUCET ee NECARE: 

'* His Majesty's royal bounty has also 
done much gvod, and has announced to the 
world the inadequacy of the established 
means I beg icular attention to this 
fact, that for nearly a hundred years this 
bounty has been given; and that, during 
all tbat period, the landed proprietors of the 
Highlands and Isles never once seemed to 
have thought of coming forward to erect 
new parishes, for the benefit of the people 
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whose indusiry formed the source of their 
ue, and increased their fortunes 
trusted perhaps to the 


instruction and çivili- 


and every tem given to 
them, thet } 
valued at all, and I 
lue then. Ba e a a cnni 
for the last years. arable groun 
with five 


value to which this would rise, 
i t is fair that this fund, 
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nti is, because I have heard it 
often said, that they have no wish to receive 


We intend, ere long, to. lay before 
our readers, some information respect- 
ing the missionary labours of the Ba 
tists and Independents in the High. 
lands, on whom Dr Irvine has made a 
strong attack in his speech and appen- 
dix. His opinions are, perhaps, some- 
times expressed rather warmly—but 
he speaks like a man thoroughly cons 
vinced of the truth of what he states, 
and, unquestionably, he has bad excel. 
lent opportunities of beholding the ef- 
fects of the doctrines he condemns on 
the character of the poor Highlanders. 
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His opinions are entitled to attentive 
considerstion—and to the truth of 
most of the facts he relates, he pledges 
his character. He thus speaks of cer- 
tain missionaries : 


ss The very first mortal sent out under 
the character of a missi » was such as 
would not be found capable of teaching al- 
Most any thing but error, and was chosen, 
I presume, for no other reason, but that he 
could k Gaelic. I speak of bim from 
bou. convention: e for some years 
taught a private school in my neighbour- 
hood, when, all at once, he was called to a 
black coat, a hat, and an umbrella, in the 
name of a preacher. His fellow 
missionaries, with a few exceptions, were 
men of a similar character, full of intoler- 
ant zeal, without a — of scriptural 
knowledge—talking of divine grace, without 
knowing any thinz about it This natur- 
ri excited the — those who Ma 

the peace, the order, the — o 
the country. These unlettered and ignor- 
ant missionaries reported to their constitu- 
ents in Edinburgh what they pleased. They 
found few or no Christians, that is, few or 
none of their way of thinking. They spoke 
as if they were among the Tartars. ey 
considered themselves as among the uncon- 
verted heathen, and reported accordingly. 
They told all men, without the least know- 
I of their character, that they were to 
be ned unless they received their gos- 
pel. With these messengers of damnation 
Í often conversed, and never found one of 
them possessed of gospel knowledge. They 
could, by the — exercise of memory, 
quote passages of scripture, which they did 
not understand, and which they Me UAE 
formly —— They were under the 
necessity, as they alleged, of forming 8 con- 
gregation within a given time, or of being 
sent to some other place, or exposed to the 
danger of losing their honours. Hence, to 
avoid evils eo alarming, raw undisciplined 
young men were reduced to every shift of 
whatever kind. Some of them were young 
men from my immediate neighbourhood, of 
the very lowest of the who hailed 
the new era as most propitious, when, with- 
out the time and expense of academic edu- 
cation, they might all at once, from the 
needle or the h, or the awl or the 
shuttle, mount the pulpit or the rostrum, 
and declaim in the character of public 
teachers. It was really amusing, one can- 
not speak seriously of it, to see boys yester- 
day with hardly a syllable of their catechism, 
not able even to read the Bible, in the course 
of & few months, return from Edinburgh, 
with all the insignia of office, and with high 


pretensions to inspiration, and after the dis- 
misal of a congregation, upon a high 


grave-stone or a dike, say, Whoever 
wishes to hear the gospel, listen to me, or 
attend me at such a bridge, ford, fountain, 
or ferry. Magistrates and ministers looked 


[May 
upon such fools and mountebsnks as urm- 
worthy of notice. But such fools, when 
they meddle with sacred things, do ineal- 
culable mischief. i 

* Now, all this time, the good worthy 

people that sent them out thought they were 
oing well They received such flaming 
accounts of the progress of Christianity a- 
mong the heathen christians of the High- 
lands, of their nightly meetings, their groan- 
ings, and howlings, and roarings, and fight- 
ings with the Devil, and triumphs over him, 
when their missionaries were in reality sap- 
ping the foundation of all true religion, and 
substituting in the room of it, a gloomy, 
senseless, murderous superstition, almost 
the grossest that ever di human na- 
ture. Whole families and neighbourhoods 
became scenes of confusion, recrimination, 
and discord. You would meet on the road, 
men, women, and even children, running 
about perfectly frantic, and all this for the 
of their souls, roaring and howling in 
e most wretched state which human ima- 
gination can conceive. I often conversed 
with them, and pitied them." 

The Dr afterwards draws a still 
darker picture of the effects of such 
preaching. : 

** Their harangues, unstudied, incoherent, 

ed, and often fantastic, led to con- 
sequences which their education or ignor- 
ance could not enable them to contemplate. 
These raw soldiers of the society to which 
they professed to belong, had no object but 
to er recruits—to detach them from the 
— x in other — to make 

em ytes of terror. Their frantic 


tures ; their assertions ; their 


the fears of the hypocrite and ungodly, that 
ply super septal any 
y on was 0 
Many of the converts became emaciated and 
unsocial. The duties of life were abandon- 
ed. Sullen, morose, and discontented, some 
of them to talk of their high privi- 
pone the earth, Chat, t disposee every 
e » that is, to di 

one but their own faction. Such their 
sense of duty. To reward their slothful- 
ness, they would become thieves and mur- 
derers. It may not be amiss to enlarge a 
little on the tendencies of this schism in a 
temporal point of view. 

** Tt was certainly lamentable to see poor 
children starving and ing for bread, 
when their parents were twenty 
miles off attending a conventicle. The 
business of the farm was neglected; the 
rent fell behind. The landlord was 
nounced unchristian, because he indsted on 
his dues, and because, upon their refusing 
to pay them, be declined having such ten- 
ants. Every one is bound to fulfil his en- 
gagements. This, however, for a time, 


e 


* 7 , 
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became scenes of discord and disorder, which ' 
none but an eye-witness can comprehend. 
All this was termed religion. Unies pa-. 
rents became. converts to the Missionary or 

t scheme, their authority ceased ; 


the children were taught to disobey them ' 


asa duty ; eo were servants their masters." 
The anecdotes contained in the ap- 
ix, like all others illustrative of 
superstition and fanaticisin, are often, 
at one and the same time, ludicrous 
and affecting. The first of the fol- 
lowing ones is, however, wholly of the 
former description. 

45 The ers taught the ity of 
EET I TEL 
former connexion--indeed every connexion 
but their own. Hence the most monstrous. 
cruclties were committed. The children 
would not even dress the parents’ victuals, 
or hold any converse with them, for fear of 


in Ran- 
ese pag |g gt 
to speak to any of his neighbours when any 
sac of Chats axked hich how he did.- Not 
to answer such a question in the Highlands, 
and among all well-informed people, is the 
highest possible insult. One of his neigh- 
bours accordi asked him how he did: 
he turned his away insultingly, with- 
out any answer—but, J cannot look at a man 


not so bad." 
. e e e 

s J had the misfortune to see melancholy 
instances of poor females totally of 
their mental jes, raving in all 
the wildness of frantic despair. 1 ag oe 
with them, and comforted 3 but they 
refused to be comforted. I shall never for- 
get their shricks, their groans, and their 





@ s 9 
‘© I seized the knife in the hands of an 
aged woman, when ready to cut her own 
throat in a fit of despair.” 

. * e, a 
** A young woman, an orphan, had been 
hearing one of these declaimers. She fell 
into a fit occasioned by his vociferation and 
contortions of face, indiscriminate dam- 
nation. In this helpless state, almost in- 
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sensible, she. was left all night on a cold 
damp earthen floor, without a human being 


to give her a cup of cold water, the assem- 


blage rejoicing and howling over her, ex- 
claiming, that the old man and the devil 
were ing, &c." 
+ a € 
'" | may mention, that their nightly 
and auricular confessions gave 
much offence. As there was no necessity 
for it, as they were allowed to meet without 
— — to follow the 
exam under persecution, 
and introduce some novelty, they met in the 
night time, in woods, hollows, and retired 
The missionary selected one or 
more young females, retired with them 
one by one to hold a secret conference. A 
respectable parishioner of mine's children 
were seized with the mania. He had been 
in my church, went home six miles and 
found the fire ont, the cattle lowing about 
the doors without a son or daughter to look 
after them. He asked the neighbours where 
Tibby was? She was at the meeting six 
miles farther up the glen. It was the 
month of December, the ground was cover- 
ed with snow; the night was dark and 
stormy; the old man, without meat or 
drink, reached the conventicle, and was 
ted with shouts of joy, in the hope that 
e who was an ad was moved to bea 
friend. He looked round, and asked, Have ~ 
ye seen my daughter Tibby? She is out 
with the minister ing her confessions, 
o Who is with them ? . No- 
dy. 


pole. He found the minister and Tibby in 
the cart shade, and drove them in with such 
epithets as an aged and offended father, 

ing for lack of food, might be supposed 
to em I will not repeat them. The 
minister roared with some cause, from the 
nature of the arguments used, that the man 
was poesessed, and exhorted the people to 
pray for him. The enrages father lectured 
the minister and people with some effect. 
The minister. soon after fled the country. 
Another man soon after succeeded from the 
north, a piper, I was toll, a stout good- 
looking young man, of ready utterance, 
great ess, abd greater ignorance. Many 


‘of the young and handsomest women flocked 


to his nightly meetings. I often saw him 
on an evening attended by seven at a time. 
The number seven was held sacred. I saw 
clearly that the man would do mischief. 
Every one of the seven strove for his favours, 
that is, for the look of love. A young 
irl, remarkably handsome, after some un- 
vourable surmises, married him, and then 
he left the country." : 
* Ll * ^ + 

'* Towards the end of July 1804, on a 
Saturday evening, tbe Inde ts or free- 
men, with & few others who had not yet 
forsaken tbe rotten kirk, assembled on a 
shelf under a covering rock to worship God, 





amd communicate their 


along the plain ; the shades of the stupend- 
ous mountains all around us were becoming 
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commotion of his supposed antagonist, he 
Pora oe ae itation, no less 
gered. His fih "deb leds cer? 
H ight, i ; a 
effect. He never afterwards sallied out in 
quest of adventures after sunset. The 
t of the rock, the dimness of the light, 
the instantaneous alarm, magnified his 
siue into that of the turf stack. When we 
related the dangerous adventure, the worthy 
The 
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shew the dan 
one who 
office of a teacher.—a thing condemn. 
ed, and punished, in every stage of 
rev 

'" But my object is historical, Another 
man to me fer leave to marry his 
niece, his wife's sister's daughter. I would 
not stain my paper with the various instances 

s adultery, and, 3 night say, 


It is not possible to react such state- 
ments as these without the most mel- 
ancholy reflections. One is almost 
tempted to say, better that men 
should not trouble themselves about 
religion at aH, than thus to become a 

to miserable folly or imposture. 


Dr Irvine may be somewhat over- 
charged—but ignorant, vile, low- 
minded, sordid, and even licentious 
men Have, in great numbers, overrun 
various parts of the Highlands in the 
character of missionaries and preachers 


beyond doubt - = 
What pity it is, that the quiet, peace- 
ful, te, må affectionate Highland- 
érs should thus be converted into fe- 
verish and frantic fanatics—and that 
the silence of so many mountain soli- 
tudes should to the shrieks, 
and cries, and groans of a superstition 
at once ludicrous and terrible Ex- 
cept by the erection of new parishes, 
and o lans of improvement con- 
nected with the national Established 
Church, we cannot see how such evils 
can be remedied. 

In July 1st 1818, John Brown, 
minister of the , Whitbarn, 
made a tour part of the High- 
lands of Perthshire, and in a short ac- 


with 
count of it, which he published, he 
6 


1819. 
declares his belief that Dr Irvine must 


thy old man, but cannot say that he 
gives us much, or indeed any informs- 
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Katrine—being, y to in- 
form our friend, Mr Scott, a great ad- 
mirer of his poetry ; and having left 
behind him some English and Gaelic 

proceeded to Lochearnhead, 
where, if we understand him rightly, 
with the landlord’s family. 
He then went on to Killin, where all is 


ed in the chapel 

y, the independent mi- 

nister, and left tracte. On Monday 

he visited Glenlyon, of which he says, 
“ It is now the secure habitation of 
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But every thing about it wore the impress: 
of divine influence, and its consequences 
have been of the most sati kind. 
As one of them, it may be mentioned, that 
an intimation of sermon, which a few years 
ago would, with difficulty, drawn era 
dozen or two, will now collect the inhabi- 


. tants by hundreds. 


Here he preached with t effect. 
* Gravity and pg 


may be red 
sorts : — — 
tention, wi vi iness, disco- 
vered by fixed looks, weening eyes, joyful 
lik evidencing 
the word is so —— to the congregation, 


weep aloud ; some more depressed, and 
others more light; and at times the whole 
multitude in a flood of tears, till their 


p of this description was exactly realized 
the audience | addressed, especially when 
Mr Kennedy repeated in Gaelic had 
been said, with such seriousness and ardour. 
The second part, I learned, as exactly de- 
scribed what had taken place under the ser- 
mons preached by Messrs M‘Donald and 
Kennedy at the commencement of the reli- 
gious concern.” ® 
Next day he preached at Fortingall, 
and in theevening at Killin ; he then re⸗ 
turned by Comrie, where“ he refreshed. 
himself in the house of the Rev. Mr 
Gilfillan, author of the Sanctification 
of the Sabbath,” and so his mission 
ends. For any good or ill that he did, 
he might just as well have remained 
at Whitburn—but the weather seems, 
on the whole, to have been good——his 
reception every where was most hospi- 
table—the exercise must have been 
healthfal—the mountain air is brac- 
ing—eo likewise is the mountain dew 
and sincerely do we ‘hope that ten 
ears may have been added to his life 
y this little excursion. : 
But why should he, who saw nothing, 
heard nothing during his — 
tour in the Highlands, but the yawn- 
ing mouths of a few sleepy Celts, pre- 





* We shall give an account soon of this religious concern, not unlike, in some of ity 
features, to the Wark of Cambuslang.—-—Reviewer. 


Vor. V. 
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tend to contradict the statements of 
Dr Irvine, who has lived almost all 
his life among the le he describes? 
His time, during the forenoons, must 
have been occupied with looking over 
the no a sermon, T in Tui 
evening he discharged u e 
landers, so that he could not ibl 
have his wits about him ; we do 
not doubt that he must have been 
wholly unobservant even of many par- 
tieulars passing more i iately un- 
der his very nose. 

In the autumn of the same year, 
John Brown, Minister of the 


ciate Congregation, Bigger, made also 
x : 


excursion into. the High- 

landa, has published some well 
written notes it. We say well 
written, because the style is easy and 
even elegant; and we believe Mr 
Brown to be a man of considerable ta- 
lents ; but somehow or other his notes 
are far from being sati . All 
that Mr Brown did, was to perform 
of what is called the short tour of. 

the Highlands, and preach ; which, it 
appears, he did twelve times. The 
le seemed, in general, not un- 

wi x to — him ; and s dare 
say he gave them very passable ser- 
endet But we Gaat help thinking 
that he attaches rather too much im- 

ce to his labours, and 

in rather too solemn a tone of the dif- 
ficulties he overcame ; which, after 
all, were limited to a smoky room, a 
hard bed, and a tumbler of whisky 
toddy. His mission too, as he calls it, 
was exceedingly ill-timed, being du- 
ring the middle of harvest, when the 
honest Highlanders had something else 
to do than to sit in hay lofts listening 
to sermons. Mr Brown travelled, in 


known what really was the ru aire 
knowledge or feelings of the i 
tants, he should have visited their 
huts, and conversed familiarly with 
them ; this, in our humble opinion, 
would have been a better way of 
serving them, than by preaching to a 
few yawning scores of weary labourers; 
because, by so doing, he t have 
found out what were their wants. 
As it was, he seems to have returned 
from the Highlands just as ignorant of 
the state of religion there, as he was be- 
he set out on his mission ; and in 
all his tour, pleasantly written as it is, 


[May 
there is scarcely one fact worth notice. 
He thus sums up, it must be owned with 
sufficient candour, all the absurdities 
attending his mission. l 
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temporary abode d i e summer sea 
son. It 1s the cold, and the damp, and the 
smoke, during an autumnal or winter eve- 
ning, that render it formidable. What is 


not of less importance, previous arrange- 
ments ought to be made, so as that it may 
be known a week or two beforehand, whese 


wish, may have an opportunity 
culi i If my j has pol * he 
e m - n0 
pup, it s pos this—of facilitating 
labours of those who may follow me. 
I shall be content with the praise of an ho. 
nest and laborious pioneer, and — Tes 
joice in the more splendid exertions of the 
succeeding host. 

Why, really, Mr John Brown, Mi- 
nister of the Associate Congregation, 
Biggar, you speak as if you had rc- 
turned from the interior of Africa. 

7 
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1819.] 
This ssid mission on which you were . 
sent, was a mighty simple concern. 
You could not have lost many pounds 
of beef in the course of one ight, 
surely ; and we hope that you were ac- 
customed to riding, else the '* galled 
m must have ‘‘ winced.” But what 
ve you or your hohest old father 
done towards istianizing of Al- 
bin? We cannot help wondering 
at the extreme 


sermons, word of which is now 
forgotten a new sra in 
the ous history of the High- 


Lender, The Celts, though as we 
have seen too liable to superstition, 
are not quite so impressible. Some of 
them might doubtless understand & 
word now and then of what their Low- 
land friends were ice in their 
ears; but the ave parta ese meet- 
ings must in general have been rather 
spectators than anditors. At all events, 
it must, with most of them, have been 
in at one ear, out of another. If the 
people to whom the Messrs Browns 
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preached were intelligent christians 
they could not, perhaps, be greatly the 
worse of listening to their sermons: 
but if not, we conceive that 
blind ignorant creatures might be 
greatly the worse indeed of having put 
into their heads dim and vague 
merings of doctrines, which could only 
E and confound all their former 
. We feel no disposition to say 


of any thing severe of conscientious, 


men; but we do not 
scruple to confess, that neither of these 
ministers have got the knack of make 
ing themselves very intelligible on 
matters of religion. We should like 
vastly to see printed, one of the ser- 
mons which either of them 
during their mission, and then we 
could all judge how far it was likely 
to benefit the world. But we have 
done. It is all very natural for good 
people to be enthusiastic in a good 
cause—end this natural enthusiasm 
has made both, in this case, only some- 
what mistaken in their estimation of 
their own importance in the eyes of 
the world. 





THÉ COVENANTER 8 HEATHER-BED. 
This poem was | by seeing the pi ing the Temptation of St 
yt Scapa Se Drugs hh ee te sl dai 
would assume when in the images supplied by Scottish puritanism. } 


I 


A stormy night, and dark, had closed a gloomy day, 


And couch 
His feet were tired, and 


upon the heath, a Covenanter lay ; 
damp with the clays of many a hill, 


And in his sleeping ear the wind was roaring still ; 


When the powers of darkness thronged, wi (v 
To tempt his weary soul, ‘mid the visions of the night 


II. 


ering spite, 


And first a black one came, and said, with scornful eye, 
** Come Jonathan, get up, and your merits let us try ; 
If be strong in faith, here take me by the hand, 
up while I draw down,—we'll see who best can stand 
When flames break out beneath us, and yawning earth is riven, 
"Twill then be brought to proof what hold you have on heaven. 


III. 
* You boldly walk by day, while sunshine warms the ground ; 


The breeze 


eers up your heart, and the wild bee hums around ; 


But when our dark hour comes, your songs and vaunts decrease, 


And, trusting to your works, you 


‘But if in works you trust, I have witnesses behind, 
Who can speak of former deeds, and recall them to your mind." 


fain would sleep in peace. 
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Tis in the silent west But ye have stood !—astill bold and high, 

The rosy hues of day-light fade, And fresh, and strong, and undecayed ; 

And here I lay me down to rest, When hath the pilgrim wandered by, 

Beneath your venerable shade ! Nor rested in quiet shade ? 

Bright records of a better day, Ye mourn not when the sere leaves fall, 
t sacred from decay— At coming Winter's icy call !— 

Still in your stately forms reside, They perish in their t earth, 

Of ages past the grace and pride !— They nurse the tree that gave them birth !— 


The Covenanter' s. Heather-Bed. [May 
c IV. 
And then, straightway, the fiend for another fiend made roont, 
Who carried in his hand a sprig of yellow broom, 


And said, ** This broom was cut in that glen of gowans fine, 
Where you were wont in youth, to drive a herd of kine ; 
For its crystal brook you deemed that glen beyond compare, 
But more for a blue-eyed girl, who also herded there. 


V. 


* When with her you would sit, one plaid encircled both, À 
You called y her true-love,—to her. you pledged your troth ; 
But when you grew a man, and was master of some sheep, 

And saw some ers’ daughters, you left her there to weep: 
Among the lonely knolls, her heart sobbed out its pain, 

And ’twas said her silken snood ne'er tied so well again.” 


VI. 


The one who next appeared, a tattered Bible bore, 

And said, ** When in youth you left your mother's door, 
With —— eyes she came, this book she bade you take, 
And keep it as her gift, and read it for her sake ; 

But scarce two days were past, ere at a drunken fair, 

You lost it in the streets, to be soiled and trampled there.” 


VII. 


The next who came to taunt, a piece of money shewed, 

And said, ** When paying last a neighbour what you owed, 

He was an aged man, and somewhat thick of sight, 

And you therefore slid this coin among others that were bright ; 
But the edge was partly worn, and the brass that glared behind, 
Diegraced its silver coat, like a secret sinner's mind." 


VIII. 


Tormented thus, and sturig by many a bitter word, 

** The last," he cries, ** is false,” and starts and grasps his sword, 
Around on every side, his furious strokes he plies, 

Among their flitting shapes, among their glarin eee ; 

But, laughing at his rage, on sooty wis aer fi ; 
And a new rattling shower assailed his heather-bed. 
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THE FIVE OAKS OF DALLWITZ—FROM THE GERMAN OF KÖRNER. 


The brave hath died—the good hath sunk— Emblems of ancient Saxon faith ! 


The beautiful hath past away ! 


Our fathers, in our country's cause, 


Te prem each bough, and strong each trunk Thus died the patriot's holy 


death 
smiles in evening's farewell ray-—— Died for her freedom and her laws ! 


Storms blew in vain—the leaves still spread — In vain they died— in vain, for all 
A bright crown on each aged head— Are silent to their country’s call— 


And yet, methinks, the branches si 


In vain she calls—the storm hath past 


** Parewell—the great of earth mus du 1” O'er Germany—her oaks stand fast, 


Her people perished in the blast ! 
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ETERNITY. 


Eternity ; a Fragment. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


From the German of Haller. 


Scenes of damp horror o'er my it breathe 
Semen of damp horror o'er my si 


Cloud m your presence my dark song, 
Terrific emblems of ETERNITY. 


My Gin ir dep trt i diei 
A form like his that in the gloom appears— 


The am of life already is at noon, 

And, ere comes ellow light, 
May dink in sudden night ý 

The dim.eye may for ever close, 

No dream of hope to bless that last repose ! 


Another 


: o'er heaven his cheerful flame, 


o—but thou art still the same !<us 


The stars, whose silent majesty 


ts the earthly gazer's eye, 


aoe ec seem withering away, 


s close! 


brigh 
— and suns and systems end their 


Still young as now abalt thou rejoicing 
Along the unbounded line of fature days |— 


The wings of swifter 
Lc. oan than 


Of time, or sound, or air, or light, 
When to ex thy boundless realm ad- 


Flutter with weariness, and sink for rest ! 
In vain I strive — — 
— worlds, and time on 


Bock f de fehl height the straining 


ay pam on unending space. 

found one seing diss] 
psit boty in vain it ventures to — 
ETERNITY unbroken lies before 


Oh God ! thou art the strength and stay of 


The sun and measure of eternity ! 

In noonday, night, and tude of power, 
Md not » thou canst not 
Eternity is in the t hour, 

U i , to thee! 

Oh, + if thy glories failed, thy strength were 


How soon woud universal darkness spread 
er the fair realms of , and the sea 


t engulph time and eternity— à 
OF gh eir tine end riy c 


ALL-PERFECT,in Jd eee are we? 
(Tho earth i cael — pared with thee! 
( itself a com ) 
c penes e that yesterday scarce sprung to 
To-morrow, —* ve cease to be fone 

Our life, so short, so vain, it well might seem 
The idle coinage of a mid-day dream ! 
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MIU NH nos Cae LE to De 
No aim—no appetency of my own— 
mandate was the seed of life to me, 
Long He the herb ene a 1 le 

. e 2 y— 
Then life—mere bestial life—informed the 


cla 
Ere yet the man awoke to reason’s ray : 
Long in the womb I slept—the heavens in 
‘vain 


Expanded their blue atch-—my eyes were 
My ear, yet unprepared for sound 
My only sense was hunger, — 


Welle 
‘The tongue soon learned toshapethe lable-- 
The spirit, strehgtbenirig with the body’s 


strength 
With joy exerts its latent powers at length— 


[Mey 
Thus moths, awakened by the burning ray, 
Cast off their web, and flutter into day— 

I looked on all things with a boy's delight, 
Learned something new each day :—before, 


around, 
I gazed—compared, examined, measured, 
Kindled with love— felt anger's glowing 


My body feels the chil of 
My limbe are sinking wi E wear eed, 


fluttering wings of pleasure 
ight 
With thoughtless youth, to seck a new a- 
bode 


My soul is sick—it loathes the light of day; 

Cold shadows of despair the invest ; 

Life has no charms— I long to flee away ; 

— but one wah, end sighs 
rest i— ; 





CAPTAIN ROSS, AND SIR JAMES LANCASTER'S SOUND. 


Frw scientific enterprises in modern 
times have excited a more intense and 
general interest than those lately un- 
dertaken to the Arctic regions. Ev 
port in regard to them was w 
with almost magical rapidity to the 
most remote regions of the civilized 
world, and distant nations and com- 
munities were unanimous in their ad- 
miration of the — which conceived, 
and the power which carried them in- 
to effect. They were not undertaken 
for the purpose of adding new branches 
of trade to those we already possess ; 
the motive was higher and more ex- 
alted—it was entirely scientific, and 
we considered them as the purest 
and most interesting offering ever 
made by political power to science. 
Captain Buchan conducted the expe- 
dition towards the North Pole, which 
unfortunately failed. Captain Ross, an 
excellent officer, commanded the expe- 
dition to Baffin’s Bay. The account 
of the voyage is now before the pub- 
lic, and excited very general at- 
———— It e pr perma dd 
to our knowledge of the geogra 
of Baffin's Bay, and — 
with a high opinion of the skill and 
judgment of Captain Ross. Unfor- 


* We have seldom seen a work more beautifully ornamented than Captain Ross's ^ 
In the engravings the forms of the mountains 
the numerous and very striking views of the ice assist very m 
form a conception of the various remarkable forms of these w 


tunately in Sir James Lencaster's 
Sound there sppears to have been 
a haste on the part of Captain Ross 
which, although fully justified by his 
Admiralty instructions, leaves a dis» 
agreeable impression with the publie, 
and which we regret we cannot remeve. 
It would appear, that the diseovery 
ships sailed towards the sound or bay 
(Smith's Bay) at the head of Baffin'e 
Bay, but found the “entrance was come 
pletely blocked up with ice” (p. 149), 
and into Sir James Lancaster's 
untilice was seen at the distanceof seven 
miles, stretching from side toside, when, 
theships eps dispen within this dan- 


again. Now, theugh we have little 
expectation thet the desired channel 
could be found in this inlet, yet the 
exploration was very imperfect, and 
some of the conclusions drawn 

false premises, or, at least, from pre- 
mises that were not proved. For in» 
stance, land in the interval of & fog 
shower was said to have been seen all 
round ; but as this land is rasa 
in the special map at thirty-four, for- 
ehre, and forty-eight miles dis- 
tant, they could have no assurance 


to be mineralogy mas and 
in enabling us te 
of the Arctio-world. 


5 ge Pod ,8. 
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that some turn in the coast might not 
conceal an ing twenty miles wide. 
With to ice stretching across 


from side to side, it is evident, from 
inspection of the map, it could not be 
seen unless it were a chain ef ice 
and then no could have 
thst it joined the shore. 

if ice, or field ice—the kind of ice 
Ross here seems to allude to, 

seen above twelve miles 
a ship's mast-head ; and 
not say he was 
he says he saw the ice 
side to side in a place 
ch down as forty-eight 
And as the ice was said 

to be seven miles distant, he could 
have no idea whether it was close or 


e for a stream of ice, passable in 
Mirecti 


BER 
ari 


2 


1i 
3 


F 
E 


sa 
miles (p. 176), but we cannot fin 
qut that he was more than forty-two 
miles within the headlands forming 
Lancaster's Sound. If, indeed, we 
suppose the constituent headlands to 
Cape Horsb and Cape Ba- 
thurst, yet the ships could be only 
caabayed Aky-acrani miles, in a place 
having an entrance one hundred and 
twenty miles wide; and if we mea- 
sare off eighty miles to the eastward 
— general map from the places 
the ships tacked, we find 
that it is a situation having above a 


semicircle clear of land for a dis- 


g 


£z 


tance of four hundred — — 
Hence the circumstance of being 
eighty miles embayed must be a 


, probably introduced into 
the work by the hurry of a very 
rapid publication. The supposition 
of ice stretching from side to side 
was unfounded, there being no pos- 
sibility of seeing ice half way to 
the shore on one side, and not above 
two thirds on the other. And the 
conclusion, that the land was seen 
terminating the inlet to the westward, 
was drawn without sufficient evidence ; 


main direction of the bay, would have 
been altogether concealed. There, 
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however, may be a doubt that the 
land was seen all round ; for it is well 
known by Greenlandmen, that the 
most experienced navigators may be 
deceived. The clouds rise * the 
horizon so like the land, in peaks and 
white patches, that in some cases no 
one can say whether it is or is not 
land. Indeed, there is an instance in 
Captain Hoss's book, where his masa 
ter, first lieutenant, and seamen, are 
said to have seen land at the immense 
distance (as afterwards ascertained) of 
one hundred and forty scons 100). 
This is attributed to unequal refrac- 
tion. There, however, is another mis- 
take ; for we find, by measuring the 
distances upon the general map (fron. 
tispiece), that the nearest land to the 
westward must have been two hundred 
miles distant—a distance which, in an 
ordinary state of the atmosphere, 
would require land to have been about 
four and one-half miles high, to have 
been seen from a mast-head one hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. 
We trust these errors, and others of a 
mathematical nature, contained in the 
Appendix, particularly in p. civ, will 
be corrected in the second edition of 
this highly interesting work, which we 
understand is already called for by the 
public. 

We are still decidedly of opinion 
that Captain Scoresby should have had 
the command. The fate of Captain 
Buchan’s attempt, and the haste of 
Captain Ross in Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound, are to be attributed not to a de=- 
ficiency of co , or of naval skill, 
but to a want of that experience in the 
Greenland seas, which could only be 
acquired by the service of half a life 
time, vox bacis in so 
eminent a degree by the distinguished 
and accomplished mariner we have 
just named. Another expedition to 
Baffin’s Bay hes been ordered by gov- 
ernment. The command has been 
given to two skilful officers. Al- 
though we trust they will complete 
the geography of a bay which has im- 
mortalized the name of Baffin, we have 
littleor no hope of'a north-west passage. 
Indeed, we consider all the assertione 
that have been brought forward in 
pits of it as falsities, and the specu- 

tious in regard to it as mere idle 
fancies, unworthy of a moment's se« 
rious consideration. 


Lieutenant King's Survey of New Holland. 
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LIEUTENANT KING 8 SURVEY OF NEW HOLLAND. 


Havine ina former Number (Vol IV. 
P. 286); stated dur rng ud we had 
received as to the progress of the expe- 
dition of discovery on the coast of 
New Holland, we are glad to be able 
to add, that a letter been re- 
ceived from Lieutenant King, men- 
tioning his arrival in the Mermaid at 
Sidney Cove, from Timor, the latter 
end of July 1818 ; and that on the pas- 
gage he had been enabled to determine 
the insularity of that part of the land, 
of which, in Freycinet's Atlas, Capes 
Poivre and Dupuy, form projecting 
points. 

Lieutenant King had examined the 
North West Cape, the Hosemary 


Islands, and the Great Bay of Van 
Diemen. His distance from the shore 
had in few parts exceeded two miles, 
and he had completed, except in an 
inconsiderable distance, the survey of 
those = of that extensive coast 
which not been already examined. 
akaa Bh dev M riny. de 
i is crew at ? 
Lieutenant would — with the 
least possible delay, to finish his un- 


No account had hitherto been re- 
ceived of the ap ce of the French 
expedition which sailed for that quar- 
ter some montis after Lieutenant 


King. 





AW THE TEMPERATURE OF THE WATER OF COAL MINES IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Newcastle, May 4. 1819. 
MR EDITOR, 

A very long and ably written article 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
published in June 1818, on the sub- 
jects of polar ice, and a north-west 
passage. It wasattributed, but I know 
not on whose authority, to Profes- 
sor Lesslie, and seemed to be written 
as an answer to a Memoir printed a 
short time before in the Quarterly Re- 
view, and which was thought to m 
ceed from the pen of Mr Barrow. The 
author of the first mentioned criticism, 
after detailing a number of curious ex- 
periments, observes, * we may con- 
clude that the temperature of the 
ground is always tlie mean result of 
the impressions made at the surface 
during a series of years. The suc- 
— — therefore, at great 

ma regarded as perma- 
- —— of the average state of 
the weather in distant 


ions of sub- 
heat to surface, will 


These, if rightly chosen, dif- 
fer not sensibly in temperature 
at al] sessons, and whether they have 
(heir depth at one hundred or five 


hundred feet, they affect the thermo- 
metor alike." p. 7. This theory ap- 

at first sight very feasible, but 

various experiments I procured 
to be made on springs of water issuing 
both into the and working of 
some coal mines in this neighbour- 
hood, the results prove that the deeper 
you penetrate into the earth, the high- 
er is the temperature of the water 
which flows immediately from the 


rocky strata, as is evinced by the fol- 
lowing facts. 
Temperature of the water issuing inte 
e shaft at Hebburn colliery, 
At 48 fathoms...54°. 
At 97 ....5 es 58°. 
At 180............ 60°. 


Temperature of a spring in Pentop 
colliery, 
At 63 fathoms...54°. 

These in some measure agree with 
the experiments made by Mr M‘Lean 
in the Cornish mines, (see Philosophi- 
cal Magazine, December 1815,) but are 
at variance with the doctrine laid down 
by the writer pus mentioned ei For 
my own part, I do not pretend to ac- 
count for a phenomenon, the cause of 
which is enveloped in great obscurity, 
but ; through the medium — 
Magazine, to obtain information on this 
mysterious subject from some of your 
scientific correspondents. —Y our obee 
dient servant, N. J. W. 


1819.7] 
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REMARKS ON DARWIN'S BOTANIC GARDEN, 


Tur ill-chosen plan of his work, and 
the chímerical notions there hazarded 
on subjects of science, have sunk Dar- 
win's almost into a state of pre- 
mature oblivion. Nevertheless, he cer- 
is do was an ———— and * 
inted some objects in a 
— ios 
him.' But the nature of his talent was 
so limited and peculier, that it is diffi- 
cult to conceive any ical under- 
taking, the execution of 


their qualities and a ances, and in 
the bright-coloured which he 
spplied to them. His maxim indeed 


which, 
excluding the movements of the mind, 
in a great measure, from the list of 


their materials; for it is not every feel- 
ing which can be conveniently ex- 
pressed by metaphors opti- 


poetry had been lost sight of. 

Darwin had the * rather of & 
painter, than of a poet. He had a 
craving for images, which demanded 
thing should be clothed in 
a visible form. His best pues al- 
ways suggest the idea of colours — 
out upon a canvass ; so vivid an 
pable is every trait. Indeed, his man- 
ner of conceiving things has so close 
an affinity to works of art, that the 
subjects of many of his similes are 


taken from antique bess-reliefs, 
&c. Ancient is baby supplied him 
with illustrations perfectly agreeable to 
his taste, and offered a world of bright 
appearances, not replete with more in- 
ternal passion than he cared for. Pro- 

id was indebted to works of 
art for much of his inspiration ; and 
Darwin, in his preface, seems to think 
with pleasure of having some affinity 
with him; but Darwin never describes 
more than one moment of a story, be« 

Vor. V. : i 


cause he merely wants a graphical sube 
ject ; and therefore he has none of the 
thos that can be obtained by follow- 
ing outasuccession ofincidents. Thenà- 
ture of Darwin's talent adapted him ra- 
ther to have succeeded as a poet, in an- 
cient than in modern times ; that is to 
say, he was suited to handle mythologi- 
subjects, by the species of imaging 
tion exhibited in his similies and illus- 
trations ; which are by far the best 
of his poetry, and which have little to 
do with his chemistry, botany, or phy- 
siology. 


Some part of his flne perceptiveness, 


d and painted diction, he certainly learnt 
y from Pope. The mechanism of his 


versification was also taken originally 
from the same writer, but divested of 
variety, and exaggerated into mono- 
tonous mannerism. But in his mode 
of conceiving visible objects, he goes 
far beyond his master, and clothes 
them with an exuberance of brilliant 


colours, and m them with a 
classical , which Pope, with all 
his auperiority of other merits, never 


attained to. 

The same style of diction and versi- 
fication which, being applied by Dar- 
win to — scientific subjects, — 
to com any permanent sympa 
from the publie, was afterwarda — 
ed popular by Campbell, in the Plea- 
sures of Hope, where it was used as 
the vehicle of ideas addressed to hw- 
man ne and affections. Camp- 
bell, however, never equalled Darwin 
in his own line. The following pas- 
sage from the latter is an instance of 
his consummate grace and felicity :— 

— 

pia ' i 
Leo eeu er ber rng cu 
er Etna's and Epna's 
Plucked with fair Iv 
bower, 
And purpled mead—hereelf a fairer flower; 


Sudden, unseen, amid the twilight glade, 

Rushed gloomy Dis, and seized the trembling 

~ ma 

Her starting damsels sprung from mossy 
seats, 

Dropp'd from their gauzy laps the gathez'd 
sweeta, 

Clung round the struggling nymph, with 
piercing cries, 

Pursued the chariot, and invok'd the skies p 

Pleased as he grasps her in his iron ams, 

Frights with soft sighs, with tender words 
alarms, 2 
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The wheels ing roll'd in i 
Infernal Cupide fap d dicis — 
Earth, with deep yawn, received the fair, 
- amar’ $ i 
And far in night celestial beauty blaz'ü." 
Every thing here is fancied with 
perfect elegance; and no image intro- 
duced but what is either grateful to 
the mind from its own qualities, or full 
of style and character. Observe the 
third couplet from the end. 
In the following e, physiolo- 
gical details are re uite agree- 
able ; and the complete animal at last 
contes forth from the plastic hands of 
the poet, full of life, and strength, 
and sublimity. 


** So fram his shell on Delta'r showerless 


isle 
Burste into life, the menster of the Nile ; 
dog et translucent lymph, with cobweb 


‘The brain's Sine floating tissue swells, and 4 


spr ° 
Nerve afet nerve the glistening spire de- 
scends, 
The red heart dances, the Aorta bends ; 
Through each new gland the purple current 
baal hie meandering drink the refluent 
css 
over edge expands the hardening scale, 
hentia fis ctor akin in ireo i7 
i — emerging from the brooding 
With tiger paw he prints the brineless strand 
High on the flood with speckled bosom 


. swims, 
— oe tail, and oar’d with giant 


Bolls his fierce eyeballs, clasps his iron claws, 
And champs, with gnashing teeth, his massy 


jaws; 

Old Aon sighs along his cane-crown'd 
ores, 

ind swarthy Memphis trembles and adores.” 


What a power of language is here! 
We figure to ourselves the production 
of some of those huge animals. with 
which nature seems to have teemed, 
at a remote era, in the history of the 

lobe, and whose exuvie,, embedded 
n rocks, are all that remain of them. 
There is a grandeur in the strength 
of mere animal existence, and even 
human beings can s thise with 
the exultation which some of the infe- 
tior animals must feel, in being so 
copiously embued with life. In the 
above quotation, the couplet beginning, 
'* nerve after nerve," is peculiarly fine 
and sanorous. The two last lines, ** old 
Nilus sighs, &c.” conclude the pas- 
sage emphatically, and give a strong 
impulse to the imagination. 
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Darwin has often been censured for 
the excessive-and visible elaboration of 
his verses, and for his overloaded dic- 
tion. Jn a poet who makes it his bu- 
siness to express passion, a Datural 
and unaffeeted diction is. ene of the 
first requisites; because farfetched 
and s combinations of language 
our belief, that the passion ie 
sincere; but in a descriptive poet like 
Darwin, the most studied forms of ex- 
ion are allowable, because his ob- 
ject is not to: mimic the language of 
feeling, but to employ wosds as a 
means of expressing the pictural con- 
eeptions which he has fórmed in his 
imagination. Nobody eould tolerate 
de ule id of diction, — were 
uced- in & tsagical soliloquy ;. 

but, when used for the sale par 4 
of describing visible objects, it cannot 


similar occasions employs whatever re- 
sources of expression he is master 
of. In the following. passage, for in- 
stance, the utmost elshoration of words 
is used, with an agreeable effect.— 

** First China's sons, with early art elate,. 
Formed the gay tcapot, and the pictured 


te; 
Saw with illumined brow and dazzled eyes 
In the red stove vitrescent colouts rise ;' 
Specked her tall beackers: with enamel'd 
: stars, 
Her monster josses, and:givantic jars ;- 
dmi e huge with metallic 
IM getan pun » and cobaltic blues ; 
Bade on wide hills her porcelain castlesglare,, 
And glazed Pagodas tremble in the air." 
The true powers of Darwin's genius 

are seen when he gets hold of some 
beautiful mythological idea, round 
which to pour the splendours of - 
his imagination. This description of 
Venus rising: from tHe sea is an ex- 
E^ D ursed beneath th 

** Soyoung Dione nuri iewn 
And rocked by Nereids in their coral ding 
Charmed the blue sisterhood with playful 


J wiles, 
pe oft tones, and tried her play- 


Then on her beryl throne, by Tritons borne; 
Bright rose the goddess like the star of morn ;. 
When, with soft fires the milky dawn he 


leads, 
And wakes to life and love the laughing 
m 


$ 
With fingers, as uncuried h 
Round her fair. brow, her slice Last. 
wrung:; 
O’er the smooth surge on silver sandals stood, 


ee eee 
OUG 
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Thei enamoured naturehailed, 
And beaut blazed to heaven and earth un- 
The carrying off of E by Ju- 
Enrop equally w 


iter is px de jn a 
ea There is à well known 
landscape of Claude Lorrain, in which 
that subject is' imtrbduced, and the 

icture, and the verses, seem to reflect 


t on each other. The of 
Cepia snatching the thunderbalt from 
Jupiter is treated as follows :— 


** Thus when on ‘intrepid love 
Sasiched the rief mon wing intrepid love 


DUO AL Leeds bolt he bent, 
“The clustered darts and for — 

capped wit ied hands each 

His 6 ai fingers shook, and stamped, 

— ‘the scattered fragments 

And Gods retreating trentified as 


Ths feral slot balat eh vr 
Bowed his ambrosial locks, and heaven re- 
lenting smiled.” 


Another striki is e EM 
whereVenus visits ita the forge forge of V 

Eur apii occa d 
Flog Cros ule in Ema cae fan 
‘hod, iapa VE. h — 


A Letter on Happiness. 


Descending. Venus sought the dark abode, 
And soothed the labours of the grisly God. 


White —— loves the threatening fal- 


And — and era the shield, 
pe pm fairy limbs o'er- 


rob vis pela dons ia umed helm 4 
With radiant eyeshe viewed the boiling ore, 
Heard — the breathing bellows 


Adi hi sinewy arms, and shoulders 


And ponderons hammers lifted high in air.” 
There is nothing i in the above quo- 
tations to move the heart, or enc 
the — d merit consists 
together in their objective appear- 
ance. Darwin dwells on i for 
their own ‘sake, and seldom fails to 
invest qhjects with the most radiant 
and glorious aspects. Po & sia 
milar power of painting ; : — 
ot an imagination 80 and Jo 
* felt the same inclinstion. to rciine 
and exalt the qualities of objects into 
complete — His reaso and 
satire besides hurry him an, and de- 
mand his attention to nt consi- 
derations. In contemplating Darwin, 
one is led to regret, that his poetical 
wers were not more various and ex- 
sive, and that the one talent he 
— shoul = have been expended 
usly from the want of 
others pii Support it. 


A LETTER ON HAPPINESS. 


“would naturally suppose th 
Oxz — natu su at 
studies taost di ntly cul- 
trata by a being so sensible to plea- 
and pain, as Man, would be the 
aay of his own happiness. But I am 
not able to find that this is the case. 
- Iam aware that it is usual indeed 
for men to say that the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the use of existence; and 
that they will in general very readily 
profess themselves to be bien and lire 
to no other purpose. But I cannot 
find any good evidence warten 
they have really set their hearts upon 
being Bioy ; 3 at least if test risa it 


their understan ings 
little in the secret. ° Fe Iam not ablé 
to discover that it has at any time been 


in practice amongst mankind to occupy. 


their reasoning faculties in ascertain» 
ing the means by which — in 
this world ma may be procured, their 
usual course, when their desire is very 
— set upon an icular ob- 
but, with thie notable word in 

— vogue amopgst them, they have 
wayà to me the air of those diim 
of dubioug credit, who, with the words 
liberty, Or virtue, or religion, con- 
y in their mouths, have always 

Bae underplot of their own which 
they are carrying og beneath the 


of a specio ; 
allegations. Tid no proof tas monly. i e Gey a 


themgelves the very deadliest 
puces f of the cause, under which 
they veil their machinations. I have 
detected that with all their protes- 
tations of entire devotion to this 
great idol of human hearts, their con- 
duct has no drift whatever towards 
establishing the dominion of happi- 
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ness ovér their own life or that of 
others ; but rather, as much as in them 
lies to its subversion. And, further- 
more, as in the case of the patriots and 
zealots, I have spoken of, if any man, 
as it now and then happens, of real 
public spirit, of real morality, of real 
religion, stands up to vindicate the 
great cause to which he has vowed his 
adherence, it is precisely among these 
declaimers that he meets with the 
bitterest persecution of scorn, hate, 
and oppoeition:—So those few wise 
men, who from time to time in the 
world, applying themselves to the se- 
rious study at hun happiness, have 
discovered important principles, and 
índeed infallible rules, for its attain- 
ment, have no sooner ventured to pro- 
mulgate them, than they have found 
themselves assailed by the obloquy and 
eumity of all the professed votaries of 
happiness, and have, to this day, no 
other repute among them, than of be- 
ing the enemies and tormentors of 
mankind. 

Now, I must confess, it was not 
without a good deal of reluctance and 
difficulty, that I could bring myself to 
entertain a deliberate conviction that 
the ordinary scheme of men in this 
world, is to plot against their own hap- 
piness; because the idea appeared to 
me, at first, hardly capable of being 
ex , except by means of a con- 
tradiction in terms. But as I consi- 
dered the subject more and more, I 
became very well convinced at last, 
that this, and no other, is the real 
scope of their proceedings in life ; and 
in a plurality of cases, the only one 
project which they bring to a very 
successful issue. l 

The manner in — suceeeded 
iu convincing m of the reality of 
this very singaler phenomenon, wes 
this: I took, and examined one by one, 
the rules of happiness, as they have 
been laid down by the ablest and best 
informed writers upon the subject. I 
tried them, not upon myself, which is 
a method of experiment commonly in- 
volving fallacy ; but by very careful 
and exset courses of observation upon 
persons, in whom I bad a perfect op- 
portunity of verifying resu Hav- 
ing satistied myself of the correctness 
of each rule, in the most screpulous 
. manner, I next, proceeded to apply 

them to the conduct of mankind at 
latge ; and really it was at first a 
strange astonishinent to me, and a most. 
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surprising spectacle, to see how vehe- 
mently they were carried, as it were, 
in express — to every single 
artícle; as though they had engaged 
themselves in an aid and deliberate 
—— of setting the whole code at 
BCE. 


Thus, when I had found it uni- 
formly laid down by my authors, that 
& most material i ient in our in- 
ferior happiness, is health, inasmuch 
as there are in our life a multitude of 

leasures, which are addressed to the 
Fealthy senses, and else have no re- 
lish, I turned my eyes upon my species 
to ebserve what methods they pursued 
of cherishi is essential qualifier of 
iness. Why, it immediately was 
le to me that they had no other 
among them, but to make 
away with it as fast as possible. J 
rceived that all deleterious processes, 
b which any of the great functions 
of life could be deranged, or the fa~ 
culties of sense impaired, were in tha 
highest request among them: And 
that in proportion, as any of them, 
from their peculiar condition in life 
had liberty of , leisure an 
means, by which they would have been 
enabled to bring health to greatest 
perfection, they were sure to be dis- 
tinguished among the most active and 
pertinacious in ruining it. 

If I found it clearly made out that 
an essential requisite to happiness is 
the government of our passions, inas- 
much as, controlled, they are springs 
of enjoyment to life, and let loose, 
they drown it, I was immediately a- 
ware that it is the great study of men 
to obtain to their passions the utmost 
I. dominion over their minds. 

discovered in them a sort of curious 
diligence to adapt the whole arrange- 
ment of life to the indulgent fosterin 
of their continual growth ; an art o 
soliciting them into preternatural vi- 
gour. So that I could herdly other- 
wise de myself, than that the 
men had, —— — investi- 
gated the theory of passion ; and were 

ilfully engaged in the processes of 
its most scientific cultivation. 

Again, it was a leading principle in 
which all my authorities conc 
that seeing the events of this life are 
in no ways under our control, the 
searcher after happiness must, on no 
account, fix his strongest desires upon 
them ; but must ently direct the 
force of desire upon that good which 


Visi 
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he can command, inasmuch as it lies 
withi his own bosom. How then 
could E but admire to behold the vehe- 
ment ings—the impetucus en 

of desire with which ios seemed to 
spring forth out of the secret haunts 
of their own bosoms, into the torrent 
of the world’s tide? as if their pur- 


pose had been violently to relinquish 
the ions held, in order to 
teke the chance of drowning them. 


selves in grasping at those which were 
borne away from them. I could soon 
ascertain that they bestowed a great 
deal of pains, and made very toilsome 
exertions, to keep out their desires from 
flowing inward upon the treasures of 
their own hearts ; and were very 
ticular indeed, to direct them upon 
those objects of all others, which were 
most uncertain to have, and most pre- 
carious fo hold. The case was past 
need the history of 

I not e the hi my 
darnos hark the whole course 
of violation of the rules of happiness, 
in which I found men e . Suf- 
fice it to say, that it was all a reitera- 
tion of ore s Grieved, but con- 
vinced by what my senses shewed me, 
I turned from the melancholy specta- 
cle, and took up again the thread of 
my ratiocination. 

These, said I, are reasoning crea- 
tures. Sel have irai faculty of com- 
bining actions in tion to a 
pose—of working through enu t5 
an end. Wheresoever I turn my 
To I see marvellous achievements of 

ir rational art. If they would'tra- 
verse the waters, they build ships that 
ride the ocean in storm—they bring 
together the forest and the womb of 
the mountain to raise up their cities— 
they lay their hand on the earth, and 
she multiplies, a thousand fold, her 
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fecundity—they turn the productions 
of nature to their —— her 
powers to their rule. Whatever they 
are bent to do, they go wisely about 
it, and carry it into powerful execu- 
fion. I cannot doubt that they ares 
race understanding the connexion of 
means and ends: and my demonstra 
tion is good, that the object of this 
people, in the life I have witnessed, is 
not the attainment of happiness. At 
the same time, I could not but feel 
that the conclusion was very extraor« 
dinary. I have attempted a solution 
of the rent ag AD must frankly 
own, that what occurred to me to 
this effect, does not afford me entire 
satisfacti 


on. 
¥ have conceived then, that Man, 
being naturally a vicious and spiteful 
animal, is constrained, by the force of 
a malignant nature, to exercise his fa- 
culties of revenge, in preference to 
the gratification of any other propen4 
sity. I conceive , that having 
imagined himself to discover, from 
some small unpleasant circumstances 
in his condition of natural life, tha 
he had been very ill-used in being 
placed in it; he found himself com- 
pelled, as aforesaid, to contrive and 


prosecute revenge against that Nature 
to which he seemed to owe his being. 
And, I su 


, that perceiving the 
most excellent of her works to be him. 
self, in body and mind, he has fancied 
that he could exercise no more effec- 
tual spite aguinst her, than to set him- 
self to work, to demolish, as fast as he 
can, all that is good in either. And 
this is the only rationale I am able td 
give of human life. I have said i$ 
not entirely satisfy me: but in 
default of a better theory, I propose 
it for consideration. Do: 
SENEX. ` 





NOSEOLOGY, A DISSERTATION ON THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, AG MANI» 
FESTED BY THE VARIOUS CONFIGURATIONS OP THE NOSE. 


Frox the invariable expression of the 
emotións of the mind by the features, 
the face was at a very early period re- 
grded as a mental index; but the 
Greeks first reduced their observations 
hich they called physiognony. Mi. 
which t siognomy. Mi- 
chae] Scot of Kir ny, the Scottish 
friar Bacon, wrote a stupendons trea- 
tise on thix subject in 19890; but the 


more recent labours of the celebrated. 
Lavater, have accomplished whatever 
could have been expected from so de- 
— a — — syn 
of the face are flexible, and i 
at the di of the owner, affected 

speedily 


melt away the s and 
lines which mark the malignant pas 
sions, while those feelings continue 
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jn full potivity ia the mind. From 
this contest between art and nature, 
there results an insipid vacgncy of 
€«ountenance, indicative of no moral 
feeling or passion. Thus, whilethejudg- 
ment ismisled, we are obliged to confess 
the truth of the Roman adage, nulla fron- 
ti fides! Hence an age of dissimulation 


sora sr p eoe oed ened pn : 
ef the mind less affected by secondary in 


‘gauses, and which, from their deter- 
minate nature, cannot be changed by 
artifice or hypocrisy ; and this consi- 
deration first led to craniological re- 
searches. This science has acquired 
considerable tation, as by the 
evidence of the sense of feeling 
we are enabled to form a correct 


.craniology mus 
be very limited in its application ; as 
nature has concealed the most inter- 
esting organs with hair, or art with 
a wig: Those which ahe has dis- 
playcd in the forehead are equaliy ob- 
vious from every açt of our life. With 
ali ible dekrence for craniology, 
yet from the impossibility of its being 

to practice, we are constrain- 
ed to wish for some more apparent 
standard to j of the modifications 
of the human mind. To the late Dr 
Geddes belongs the merit of having 
first written a treatise on noseology, 
bat not having completed a conclusive 
system, he committed it to the flames 
a short time prom to his death, 
and-no trace of its theory remains for 
our guidance. It will, therefore, be 
our humble endeavour to throw to- 
gether a few indigested hints, to ena- 
ble the br sardi sagacious schelar 
to pursue further this interesting sub- 
ject. On the authority of the an- 


cients we: find, that they attributed. 


various faculties of the mind to the 
nasal organ, and that they considered 
the sense: of smelling as a very infe- 
rior and suberdinate property of that 
wonderful: feature. They termed 

nostrils, naves quod per eas gnari pos- 
sumus; Phedrus uses the expression 
20 signify the most exalted faculty of 
the mind, judgment, Naris emunete 
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It is not every one’s fortune to 
sess vos. If then the superficial 
views of the ancients could detect all 
these faculties and feelings in the 
Dase] organ, we may fairly assume the 
position, that a further investigation 
of the subject will enable us to deter- 
mine, that the ‘nase is the index of 
e mjad, and here let me observe, 


patio — in the — of pay- 
i to the nose, it 
—— ——— 
subject i 
quisition at an earlier . The 
conspicuous station which it holds in 
the centre of the face ; its projective 
character confined to the human 


species ; its being a tutamen, as well 
as “ decus," must have combined to 
impress the idea, that so prominent a 
feature could: not have been formed 
simply to convey the sense of smel- 
ling—a sense which we could at all 
times dispense with, and which is 
more tly the source of disgust 
than delight: . moreover, the various 
modulations ‘and — ed e 
sterni ; during the hour of. 
foe (a diversified from the whif- 
fling of a gnat te the croak of a bull- 
frog) must have been intended for 
some higher than merely to 
tranquillize ‘partner of our 
during the lingering hours of a nigh 
spent im anxiety, and watchfulaces- 
But science is progressive, and: ** pyr- 
amids are formed by the aggregation of 
single stories." That elegent writer, 
Henry Earl of Monmouth, in his 


the “ Advertisements from  Pernassue, " 


calla the nose '* the seat and proper 
place of reputation." ^ Civilized na- 
tions n M 
gresteat persona] indignity to pull 


We shall therefore assume, as our 
first proposition, that the quantity of 
sss is in a direct ratio to the quantity 
of nose ; and that a deficiency in the 
capacity of the nose indicates a de- 
ficiency in the mental capacities. For 
the truth of this we can appeal to 
biography, as well as to actual ob- 
servation, and, we may safely af- 
firm, that no great man can have a 
small nose. —* we are told, had. 
a nose, als excrescence grow 
— Ovid derived the appel- 
lation of Naso from the same circum- 
stance. The busts of the most re- 
nowned of the Romans and Greeks are 


proposition, 4s granted, and go on to 
the second, 


truth of the latter part of this. propo- 
sition is so obvious, and the instances 
that may be adduced so numerous, 
that it would be waste of time to 
particular one. But as a 


the army, —— certainly his cou- 
rage might have been proved, ) to serve 


. the nasal flexibility: 


. of thee 


. ments of the nasal organ migh 


head to 


zi ek patri 


to prove, that the illus- 
alluded to had a nose: 


inquisitive animals, fox prying 
in a hen roost, and the ferret in a rab- 
bit's burrow, are animals of this form, 
combining curiosity with cupidity. 
The sharp-pointed noses in: the inimi- 
table picture of the Misers in Wind- 
sor Castle, strongly mark their avidity. 
This demonstration is so obvious, that. 
hii sball not pica on the latter clause, 
t proceed to the fourth proposition, 
that the docility is in à 'tion to 
and we shall 
again draw our inferences from the 
brute creation. The extreme docili 
t can only be attribu 
to the wonderful flexibility of his pro- 
boscis, as the rhinoceros derives a cha- 
racter of stubbornness from his inflexi- 
ble snout surmounted by a horn. The 
men of Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
no. doubt acquired that appellation 
from their obstinate and unyielding 
dispositions, as & of contrary 
principle is said to be easily led by the 
nose. Innumerable other develope- 
t be ad- 
duced as manifestations of every in- 
tellectual feeling ; but as it is only in- 
tended to give a hint to more subtle 
physiologists, we shall conclude these 
remarks by shewing, that some pror. 
pensities are indicated by noseology, 
which we seek in. vain from other sys- 
tems. The wine-bibber is detected by 


! his nose, which assumes the blushing 
tted purple of the ripe grape, while the 


various tinges from the. orange tawny 
of Irish b EL d, to the sable hue | 


of Macabar, denote a person. addicted 
to snuffi Weak eyes may be de- 
tected. by the marks of the spectacles 


on the sides, and a tendency to surfeit 
by the spots which overspread its sur- 
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face. Thus having 
fine-spun 


: ( 2 li 

: uisitions, ) 
we submit them, with all possible de- 
ference, to the calm investigation of 
the impartial reader, and the candid 
consideration of the man of taste, chal- 


bodied a few. lenging no other merit than 


(May 
| that of 
having first nosed the game, and lesv- 
ing to those who may be blessed with a 
— capacity of nasal segacity—fo. 

nt it dawn | 
H.C.C vvv 
Boulogne. Professor of Noseology. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, WRITTEN AT PARIS, TO A COUNTRY COR» 
RESTONDENT. 


T AM sure you will excuse my unusu- 
a] silence when Y tell you the cause 
of it. As a friend of the family, I 
have been obliged to perform un triste’ 
devoir for M e Dessi, who is not 
unknown to you, nor the loss she has’ 
lately sustained in the death of a love- 
ly daughter, whose beauty was highly 
flattering to her mother, as the re- 
semblance between them was perfect. 
Another source of sorrow for Madame 
D. is, the idea of having neglected to 
vaccinate her child, which might have: 
preserved both its life and beauty from 
the fatal ravages of the small pox, in 
the natural way. The serious indis- 
position, of which affection and self- 
accusations had been the cause, made it 
impossible for Madame D. to attend 
the funeral. She desired me to ac- 
company the cortege on foot to the 
grave, and to prepare a tombstone of 
white marble, on which should be in- 
scribed the name, age, and the nature 
of the malady, that had occasioned the 
premature death of her child. I did 
and said all in my power to turn her 
from this last injunction, but it was 
to no purpose. This act of self-accu- 
sation, she said, will be a warning to 
parents in future not to follow my ex- 
ample, and prevent them from the re- 
petition of a fatal error, the baneful 
consequence of an inveterate preju-' 
dice ; and close the gates of an earl 
grave against other daughters, whi 
have been, alas! too prematurely open 
my unfortunate child. 

I did not venture to this 
humble confession of her fault, and 
could not but respect the wish she had 
to te the remembrance of her 
sorrow and repentence. On returnin 
to execute the commission she hal 
given me, I went without delay to: 
consult u friend who had lately buried 
m isi and um from him the name 
of the person the most proper to con- 
duct my business. He rononunietded 


me to Monsieur M. N. as the fashion 


able fabricator of epitaphs at París. 
I accordingly waited on him, and 
found him y at an early hour 
engaged with two persons who had 
only preceded me by a few minutes, 
and, of course, I was obliged to wait 
till they wereserved. I guessed, from 
their conversation, that their errand 
was like mine. I want, said the 
elder, a tomb-stone ; for man or wo-: 
man, asked the master of the shop? 
It is fora man of a certain age, re-- 
plied the purchaser. Come with me,- 
then, said M. N., who either did not 
notice my arrival, or su me to: 
be one of the party, and I will conduct 
into the in des hommes, 
where you will find, ready to your 
hands, every thing you can wish or want. : 
We followed him, and he brought us 
to a large out-house or shed, furnished 
with — of ivo bcc quis Va- 
rious s , ran , at 
intervals one on — pin tiket- 
ed with capital letters. All that M. 
N. ai . was the subject of the 
epitaphs. Was, he asked, addressi 
himself to his customer, the d 
married? Yes, Sir, and he has left 
a disconsolate widow. Well, then, 
this is the husbend's side. His chil- 
dren too are inconsolable. Ob! he 
was the father of a family; that is 
que another thing. The fathers of 
ilies are higher up. On saying 
this, he led us towards the upper en 
of the warehouse, where we saw a 
dozen stones of various sizes, of diffe- 
rent dimensions. Whilst the work- 
men were displaying the stones, and 
shewing the inscriptions, I went up to 
the master, and complimented him on 
his luminous arrangement, and happy 
classification. The method you ap- 
prove, he said, is nota — and 
e preparatory disposition of my ma- 
terials suits well with those who do me 
the honour to come to my magazine ; 
and as they generally are pressed for- 
time, and want te be served à lu minute, 
3 


* 
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I have aen felt the ihcotivenience of 
making them wait, sinee after having 
ord: an epi of their own com- 
position, whilst the tear is standing in 
their , it sometimes ns, 

after the first burst of grief, they think 
the price they had to give too 
much. The least defect in the execution, 
in their cooler moments, serves them net 


uncommonly for a pretext to discuss the 


the question of an , which 
always ends to my disadvantage: and I 
have been more than once threatened 
to be paid with thanks for the extrava- 
e arabe fathers, of which the 

i — — justice. — 
prodigal, but tion nips it in the 
bud. In — thane i 
sbles, whieh cannot always be foreseen, 
because the most afflicted at the first 
visit, were oftentimes those who dis- 
patted with the most determined ob- 
stinacy at the second, I have come to 
a resolution to the epitaphs 
before hand, wi e wise precaution 
io engrave virtues for every class of 
society. I have good husbands, and 
excellent fathers of families of all 
prices, sincere friends of all sizes, and 
respectful sens, in black letters, or in 
gold, aecording to their fortunes; vire 
tuous mothers cut in stone, faithful 
wives in marble, with or without em- 
blema, ing to the nature or cap- 
rice of the mourners; and, I thank 
God, my warehouse is well stocked.— 
I have something for every body, and 
my customers will find no difficulty 
but of choice. I take care to leave 
blanks for the names and surnames, 
for the convenience of those who wish 
to inscribe on their tombs the titles 
and dignities that die with them.— 
There is also room at the bottom for 
perticular virtues and  accomplish- 
ments. These, you will observe, are 
paid for by the letter. 

Whilst we had been talking, the 
gentlemen that came in before me had 


made choice of two inscriptions of the’ 


same sort, one on marble and the other 
onstone. M. N. went up to them, 
complimented them on their 

taste that had led them to choose the 
best article in his warehouse, the mar- 
ble of the first quality would cost five 
hundred francs, and the stone only one 
hundred and fifty. M. N. added, 
that the wish he had to please his new 
customers, made him moderate in his 
charges. "The letters, however, were 
E — in the cost of the stone 

oL. V. 
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and marble, and those which the germ- 
tlemen chose to.have engraved, would 
be a franc a piece. The commission- 
ers were, I suspectad, very distant rela- 
tions of the deceased, as they expressed 
great surprise at, the high price of the 
epitaphs. I never overcharge, said M. 
N., who, unwilling to lose an opportu- 
nity of selling, and pereeiving the alarm 
high prices had given his dealers, 
endeavoured to draw their attention to 
cheaper articles. A marble tablet, and 
an inscription in letters of gold, added 
he, in pushing out his lips, and shake 
ing his head, have, no doubt, great 
merit; but, in the eyes of a man of 
feeling, they contribute nothing to real 
BOTTO m & —— t — atone 
is equally respectable. poin 
with his finger, is just what mane 
The inscription is modest, the best of 
fathers, the tenderest of husbands, is 
all that is required. The letters are 
large, well proportioned, and visible at 
a distance, and easily read as you 
without being obliged to stop, which 
is no small advantage. I subscribe, 
said the elder of the two, to the fitness 
and propriety of the tomb-stone ; but 
what I dislike, is the letters. The 
quantity of them which inerease the 
names of the deceased, will double the 
price of the stone. Charged as I am 
to execute with religious exactness, the 
duties I owe to the deceased, and to 
watch over the interests of the widow 
and the orphan, I would wish to find 
out some method of reconciling the 
respect to the dead with the economy 
due to the living. I really think, says 
the younger of the two, we might 
leave out one of the two lines intend- 
ed to put us in mind of the deceased's 
virtues ; they are two long—the words, 
the best of fathers, is saying too much, 
forif we would speak the truth, pa- 
ternal love was not his forte, which is 
roved by the ignorance of his cbil- 
n, of whose education he was not 


over careful. This being the case, 
exaggerated praise on that head would 
be little less than satirical. It is very 


true, rejoined the elder, and it was 
my intention to repress the words, the 
tenderest of husbands, to which the 
quarrels of the parties which ended in 
separation, gave a flat denial. It is 
not very decent to make a tomb-stone 
tell lies. Why, cried M. N., did you 
not say all this at first? I-heve the 
affair here in the corner. Here lies, 
with a blank for i name, a good fa- 


Tene ad 10 Girao up to the door. 
I ed them into the — 
apartments, w there was as m 

order and ce as in the men's. 
The tombs were decorated with ex- 
uisite taste, fancifully varied, and 
virtues more numerous. There 
was hardly an epitaph that had not 
half a dozen. very where fideli- 
t7» candour, prudence, modesty and 
iscretion were in capitals. ese 


of the dead is nothing 
cogno self-love of the survivor. 
The last comer looked round scorn- 


fully on all the monuments within his lo 


ken, and found no one that described 
the qualities of the woman he had 


and cried out, ** That will do; add 
but three words to it, ** by her incon- 
solable husband," and it to me to» 


your disposal, 


TIME'S MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No IX. 
The DissECTOR, BLASQUEZ, ond SCHOLAR. 


Doctor. This body is a good subject. 
It is lean, and ore well calculat- 
ed to shew the muscular system. Lay 

the abdomen by two transverse 
incisions, but beware you do not injure 
the viscera. Now draw aside the out- 
ward integuments, and you will ob- 
serve the position of the bowels. I 
shall demonstrate that in my lecture 
Enter Duke of Alagon. 

Duke. Mr Doctor, the King is in 
the hospital, and will bly visit 
your -room. 1 inform you 
of this, that you make the necessary 
— his Majesty's recep- 

Doctor. My Lord Duke, I humbly 
thank your Lordship for your conde- 
ecension in giving me this notice, I 


shall pay every attention to - 
ship’s intimation. [Esit Duke. 
or. Here, throw up the win- 
dows, and sprinkle the floor with cam- 
phor. Remove the pus thigh of the 
old woman of which you are making a 
tion. Cast a sheet over 
y, and wipe these dissecting instru- 
ments with a towel. Now stand be- 
hind me and await the entrance of his 


esty. 
Enter King and Attendants. 
King. lam come to your t, 
Mr — because I a = of 
examining t wor rea~ 
tor-Man. You will, therefore, briefly 
demonstrate to me the anatomy of the 

human frame. 
Doctor. The honour conferred upon 
me by your Majesty, is one for which 


anatomy I fear is a study 

lated to afford to princes. It 
uires much labour and application, 
is therefore better suited to an 

humble subject € ,; than a 

great King like your Majesty. 

King. You seem an old man, and 

must therefore have long studied your 

on. 


Doctor. My hair is gray, your Ma- 
Jay, as Ao usps iy var 


little calcu- 
app 


the duties of my profession. 
have lived amid disease and death, and 
laboured in and distress. My 
life has been an obscure one, I 
trust not quite useless to my a 
creatures. It has been————— 


t 
King. Enough! you will now 
ef you. The body I perceive is co- 
vered. — a 
Doctor. Nothing can escape 
penetration of Majesty—1 feared 
the sight might be too shocking, and 


próeure this body ? 
Doctor. It is the body of & galley 
slave, who died. wi ed 


i 


betrayed 
and their country, during the unfor- 


tunate in um caused the in- 
vasion de hend i 
King. He never came to court, and 


I do not remember to have seen him ; 
but I well know he was an enemy to 
our holy church, which he attempted 
to ruin by the overthrow of the inqui- 
sition. For this he was condemned to 
too 


the galleys—a 
lenient for such a crime. I for- th 


gotten him, but I now wish to receive 
— farther information with regard 
to hi 


ments. 


hot heer exse — be 
extraordinary, un table, for 
he read the works of heritics who 
wrote on liberty and emancipation, 


He became a member of the Cortes, in 
which he found many enemies, but no 


` rival Yet even these were influenced 


xiu talents, and with freedom on 
be le Cortes to betray their king, 
could not have bor 
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King. It was wisely done, for the 
breed of traitors and heretics must be 


spirit Arguelles submitted to his 
petunt ce in what temper he 


— these | 
cannot sati 2 
But 1 cow ic capt in of the galleys in 
the court of the pital, who can, no 
doubt, give your Majesty any infora 
mation you may desire. 
King Iet pm be sent e. ] 
nter ain of t s. 
Duke. The King is —— bes 
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ing inforthed how Senor Arguelles and 
his son conducted themselves after 
their condemnation to the galleys. You 
will therefore state. such circumstances 
with regard to them as fell within your 
observation. 

Captain. It is now a year since 
Senor elles and — were 
brought, in consequence e Sene 
tence of your Majesty, to labour at the 
galleys at Tarragona. They arrived, 
with some other prisoners, under an 
escort of the Walloon guards, and I 
immiediately ordered them to be shack- 
led, and dressed in such garments as 
are allotted to be worn by the galley 
slaves. Arguelles appeared tranquil, 
and submitted apparently without emo- 
tion ; but when he turned and looked 

his son, and saw him in the garb 
ot slevery, and the chains fastened to 
his feet, I thought for a moment that 
he wept, but I know not, for he pass- 
ed his hand across his forehead, and 
when I looked again his face was calm, 
and I saw no tears. Although the 
grief of the other slaves was loud, yet 
I never heard Arguelles utter a mur- 
mur ef complaint. He wasa man of 
small stature, and of a delicate frame, 
yet the labour he performed was won- 
derful. I do not remember that he 
ever required the lash; and I have 
seen him, when his own task was 
done, and those about him were fhint 
and weary, redouble his exertions to 
assist them in their labour. Of his 
food he eat but a small portion, and 
gave the rest to his companions who 
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needed it, bat he gave none to his son. 
That young man was less tractable 
than his father, and could not be 
aght to work like the other slaves. 
He talked wildly, and imprecat- 
ed blasphemous curses on your Ma- 
jesty, which filled all who heard them 
with horror. For this crime he was 
publicly flogged, and he became in- 
sane and soon afterwards died. As he 
had never recanted his heresies, he 
was denied the rites of burial, and his 
father dug a pit with his own hands 
and laid his body in it. Arguelles, 
however, seemed little moved with his 
fate, indeed the only smile I ever saw 
on. his face was when I told him of his 
son's death. He daily declined from 
the first, yet he still continued to la- 
bour better than the other slaves. I 
remember, on à sultry day, just after 
finishing his task, he sunk down on 
the ground, and was unable to rise. 
He was carried to the hospital, but he 
refused all medicines, and died in two 
days. When pressed by the priest to 
confess and receive absolution, he re- 
jected it, nor would he declare in what 
faith he died. His religion, he said, 
was what only conce himself, he 
had already confessed his sins to God, 
and in his — alone he trusted 
for absolution.- body, after death, 
was sent hither. 
King. I have heard enough.of him. 
Proceed Mr Dissector to cut im up 
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THE LAST SPEECH OF ROBERT LYON, PRESBYTER AT PERTH, WHO WAS EX- 
ECUTED AT PENRITH, OCTOBER 28TH 1746. 


Tae death I am now to suffer by the 
hands of violence, the partial and un- 
oe world will, — be rea- 
y to imagine a sign of guilt, and a 
stain upon the — character with 
which I am invested. But would the 
hardship of a close confinement and 
time permit me, to explain and vindi- 
cate my principles, I am persuaded I 
would prove them just, and my con- 
duct guiltless in the things for which 
I am to dye. 
That I may not, however, leave a 
natural curiosity, om such occasions, 
quite ungratified ; I shall briefly run 
over the principal passages of my past 
ife, and represent my genuine senti- 
ments in some material points ; which, 


I hepe, will have the greater effect and 
weight upon you, my dear fellow-sub- 
jects and beloved country-men, as I 
am just about to step into eternity, 
where, at the greatest tribunal in the 
last day, I know I must be judged ac- 
cording to the works I have already 
done. 

And first, it will be very proper to 
inform you, that I have the honour to 
be more immediately descended from 
one of those Scottish clergymen who, 
unhappily, survived our flourishing 
church and prosperous nation, at the 
revolution ; by which means it was 
my lot, by the wise providence of 
God, to be early trained up in the 
school of adversity: Forasmuch as he 
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underwent the common fhte of our o- 
ther spiritual pastors and dear fathers 
in Christ, who were, by merely secu- 
lar, and, which is worse, unlawful 
force, thrust eway from their charges, 
and deprived of that maintenance to 
whieh they had a general and divine 
right, as well as legal title by our con- 
stitution : And this, in many instan- 
ees, was executed with the utmost ri- 
gour and severity, attended with very 
wicked and vating circumstances; 
and how could it be otherwise, when 
allowed to be done by an ungoverned 
mobb, distracted with enthusiasm and 
misguided seal; but yet whose deed 
received its sanction, by some subse- 
quent and pretended laws? 

Into this once glorious, but now de- 


part of the church catholick, I 
was, h the care and piety of my 


appy instruments, and to 
thank my God, as it clearly appeared, 
im 


admitted into holy orders; which I 
received at that time, when no earthly 
motives could induce me, but a sincere 
intention to serve God, and, to my 
power, to do good offices to men: 
Both which I, though unworthy of 
the sacred character, have honestly 
endeavoured, to the utmost of my 
weak ability ; by enforcing aad prac- 
tising, as far as circumstances and my 
station in the church could permitt, 
that golden &nd glorious rule for the 
eonduct of a Christian, and for ev 
church whereby to reform herself, an 
moreover that alone which can unite 
the di parts of Christendom, — 
I mean the Holy Scriptures, with theit 
genuine and authentick coment, the 
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universal doctrines and practices of 
Christ's — m her first three cen- 
turys ;—w it may again uni» 
versally obtain, God Almighty grant, 
for his sake who privilaged the dore 
with the effusion of his blood. 

In perfect constancy with this ca-. 
tbolick and noble rule, I declere upon 
this awful cecasion, and on the word 
of a dying man—that I ever abhorred 
and detested, and do now solemnly 
disclaim, the many errors and cara 
— of the church of Rome ;—es 
I do, with equal zeal, the distinguish- 
ing principles of Presbyterians, and 
other dissenting sectarys among us,— 
who are void of every support in our 
country, but ignorance and ing 
S — I alwe — 
sa the shame reproac t 
py réformation, both alike uncatholick 
and dangerous to the soul of a Chris- 
tian 


I must farther declare, that by the 
same method wherein I found out the 
absurditys of these two differing par- 
tys, I was soon determined, from ra- 


this tional and solid arguments, to embrace 


ae — P et the 
ivine right ngs, (in particu. 
rd pri indispensible and hereditary 
ti our own gracious i 

king James the 8th and 3d, and of his 


restore. 

doctrines founded on the best maxims 
of civil government, and on the word 
of God ; and besides, are the very es- 
sence of our own constitution and mu- 
nicipal laws: And therefore, I could 
never — ce tee sa ier 
pretended to i ames 

7th our king's royal father, and dis- 


pose of his crown,—1 could never, I 
say, view that unlawful] and packed 
assembly in any other light, but as 


traytors to their country and rebells to 
their king. And now, asour own ine 
jured king ond his undoubted heirs, 
from time to time claimed their right 
and asserted their dominion ; I am so 
far from thinking that the royal mise 
fortunes loose the subjects from their 
obedience, that, 1 rather spprehend, 
they loudly call for a steadyer allegi- 
ance and more faithful duty.—In which 
sentiments I have been still more and 
more —— the lamentable 
consequences of the opposite opinion, 
and by that sad affliction and foed of 
misery, which a long usurpation has 
brought upon my country, and which 
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"tis needless for me here to insist distress, the barbarity exceeding Glen- 
on; as our numerous — tos co-massacre itself, has brought a dread- 
heavy to be born, have been strongly, fall destruction on my dear country: 
but alas! nov Ide He T NE — 
loudly proclaimed, even to late is nothing, however 

tended Parliaméntk. E to mankind, however and near 
- But what more naturally falls to allyed to Heaven, that must not give 
my share to consider, and what, I fear, way to their resentment, and to the 


has been still less regarded, is the long better pee rim of their ill-gotten 
persecuted state of my dear mother power; and that is no lasting se- 
the church of Scotland ; the church of curity, even to the present established 
which it is my greatest honour to be a church of England, from this ruinous 
member and a priest, tho’ very un- and usurped government: And indeed 
worthy of either;—e church national the reigning impiety and flood of 
and independent of any other, and of wickedness, which the kindly influence 


ria ap eii 2 compos Pa e ohea Ta oeaan; 
own bishops, nigher to the primi- an saints yet sing with joyfull- 
tive model than any other church at id urhe ebes yet be mul. 
this day can boast ofj,—excepting a tiplied, blessed with peace and felicity 
i pure chureh in the world, and crowned with im- 


word, achurch very nearly resem- reason of my appearance on this occa- 


a 
i herself, no less by for- stranger to every vice which high life 
bearance charity to her bitterest is most subject to,—in a word, a prince 
enemys, than by her stesdlyness to her adorned with every quality that could 
principles and catholick unity,—isalas! eae eee C wie people ee 

now at last devoted, in the intention make a nation ,—wWhen he) 
LE ee rii nerously hasarded his own er 

w fervently pray to pre- person to relieve us from slavery. 
— his father's crown,—and 

when every stead iot, w 
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ie ons to which I have a spiritual 
peculiar relation, where pert of the 
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equal, if not superior, to an 
disciplined force ; and if any ip 
ity were committed, I am fully 
it was unknown to, and very 
to the inclinations of, their mer- 
al leader: And in parti- 
I do believe, that the destruc- 
St. Ninian’s was merely by 
and without any order from 


£ 


* 


Pi 
1 


'e 


S, 


his Royal Highness ; this is the 
more evident, since the person who 
had the fatal occasion of it, lost his 
own life in the : Bat it 
was most maliciously ted and 
pat in the worst t, to vindicate 
the malicious of the usur- 
per's forces ; whose conduct, let it be 


impertially compared with that of our 
king’s army, and then ye may form 
as ready and just a judgment of the 
true and pretended — of the 
eountry, as Solomon, by a late experi- 
EE did, ded 
mother of the — An m my 
own particular, I do solemnly m, 
that, during this expedition, I never 
bore arms, for this I thought incon- 
sistent with my sacred character; I 
never prayed, in terms, for 
any king, b , for many years, it 
has not been the tice of our 


R, 
d 
£ 
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of the ], without touching upon 
political subjects. 

e nU MENTEM IQQ pa 
advice of my counsell, I was forced to 


pretended judges declared 


procedure they founded on a pretend- 
ed new Act of Parliament, made since 
I was yen in the royal 
cause, and, for what I know, ce Insi 
was prisoner; which plainly shows 
that, whatever my private sentiments 
have been, my life has been greedily 
sought and unjustly taken away ; in- 
asmuch as they passed their sentence, 
7 
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without any other act of high-treason, 
even in their own sense, being proved 
against me. 

But, in obedience to the precepts, 
and after the divine example, of my 
recep borer iiri Christ, I — 

earfull ve them; as 
do all my Morini of whatever 
kind ;— —particularly Miller 
Clerk of Perth, who, I have reason to 
believe, has persecuted me to death, 
&nd whom, to my knowlege, I never 
injured, in thought, word or deed ;— 
Lord t him repentance, that he 
may obtain forgivenness of God :— 
And more particularly I forgive the 
Elector of Hanover, by virtue of whose 
unlawful commission I am brought to 
this violent and publick death, and 
whom as I consi 


- I do here acknow pablickly, 
with — — of ae 
guilt, that thro’ fear, human frailty, 
the of lawyers, and 
mise and assurance of life, I was 
prevailed upon, contrary to the senti- 
ments — conscience and my open- 
CE of Hanover for mercy and my 
o over for mercy and my 
life: which address or petition, or any 
thing of that kind I have signed, de- 
rogatory to the royal cause, or our un- 
doubted lawful sovereign's right and 
title, I hereby retract—and with the 
sorrow and contrition of a dying peni- 
tent, I most humbly beg forgivenness 
of my heavenly father, for this my 
great offense, —God be merciful to me 
a sinner ;—and I likewise beg forgiven- 
ness of all those , religious, and 
s, to whom my inconsist- 
ent conduct, in this particular, has 
iven just occasion of scandal and of- 
fec I humbly confess the justice 
of God, in bringing to nought the 
devices of men, when aimed at, or 
— after, by undue means and un- 
la m ; but hereby the un- 
mercifull disposition of the Hanoverian 
family appears the more evident. And 
the injustice and cruelty of the Elec- 
tive counsel] at law appears evident in 
this, that indicted, arraigned 


‘tryed and condemned William Baird, 


a person whom I had forced by a sub- 
pena to attend my trial at Carlisle as 
&n exculpatory witness ; notwithstand- 
sa had long before delivered him- 

' up, in consequence of the pre- 
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tended Duke of Cumberland's procla- 
mation, had obtained a protection and 
got a pass. This the more deeply 
concerns mé, in case any of his friends 
should imagine I had any design 
against him, by forcing him to run 
such a hazard: But I here call God 
ia Thought bim perfectly safe, {bad 
as I th t him y safe, J 

no other view in bringing him the 
length but to do myself justice. 

I farther acknowledge and humbly 
adore the justice of God's holy provi- 
dence, the sovereign disposer of all 
things, in permitting the execution 
of the sentence of death upon me, 
considering, that he of his mercy and 
goodness, through the bloed and me- 
diation of his dear and only Son, will 
accept of this my suffering in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, 
and reward it with the joys of his 
eternal kingdom. I heartily thank 
him, for vouchssfing me the honour 
of dying for the sake of conscience ; 


and of sealing with my blood, these 
heavenly truths I have mentioned, par- 
ticularly that of loyalty to my king 
and prince. 


And I do declare, upon this awful 
and solemn occasion, I feel no sting of 
conscience for the part I have in 
our civil discords: And I sincerely 
profess, before God and the world, 
that had he, of his infinite wisdom, 
thought fitt to prolong my life, I 
should have ever, by his powerfull aid 
and grace, steadily persisted in the 
same faith and principles, in the hearty 
and zealous belief and open profession 
of which I now dye, and with fervent 
charity to all men ; imploring the for- 
givenness of all my sins, through the 
merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, 
my crucifyed Saviour ;—and earnestly 

orting you, my dearest fellow-sub- 
jects and most beloved countrymen, 
steadily to return to your duty in 
every point, and in particular, to that 
fidelity and diligence which ye owe to 
your only native and rightful sove- 
rei 


gn. 

Consider, I beseech you, consider 
the evils already felt, and the impend- 
ing rain of your country ;—consider 
the crying injustice and indignity of- 
fered unto the best of princes ;—above 
all, consider the guilt and high deme- 
rit, of violating God's laws and resist- 
ing his ordinance ;—and let these 
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powerful and prevailing motives excite 
you, quickly to amend your ways, to 
make a thorow change in your life and 
conduct, —and to continue firm and 
unbroken in your duty and subjection 
to the power ordained of God, not 
only for wrath but for conscience-sake: 
So shall ye arrest the vengeance and 
just wrath of heaven, whiéh is gone 
out against you ; ye shall be the happy 
instruments yet to preserve your sink- 
ing country, from ruin and destruc- 
tion, —and shall save yourselves iri the 
day of the Lord. 

For which glorious and noble.ends, 
do then, O God Almighty, by thy 
Holy Spirit, turn the hearts of the dis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just, 
the hearts of the parents to the chil- 
dren, and of the children to their pa- 
rents—the hearts of kingsand priests to 
their people, and of the people to their 
kings and priests,—the hearts of all 
to one another, and all to their God, 
through Christ Jesus. ' 

I conclude, in the words of our 


holy mother, as she piously appoints 
for the office of this day, and on that 
of the proto-martyr Stephen :—O Al- 


mighty God, who has built thy Church 
upon the foundation of the a 

and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the head corner-stone,—-grant 
us to be joined together in unity of 
ag by — e n e we 
may be made an holy temple, accepte 
able unto Thee, rough Josue Christ 
our Lord:—Grant, O Lord, that in 
all our sufferings here on earth, for 
the testimony of thy truth, we may 
atedfastly look up to Heaven, and by 
truth behold the glory that shall be 
revealed ; and being filled with the 
Holy Ghost, may learn to love and 
bless our persecutors,—by the exam» 
ple of thy first Martyr St Stephen, 
who prayed for his murderers to the 
blessed Jesus, who stands at the right 
hand of God to favour all those that 
suffer for Thee, our only mediator and 
&dvocate.—Good Lord, lay not immo- 
cent blood to the charge of the peo» 
ple and nation: Lord Jesus receive 
my spirit. 

Such are the genuine, dying senti- 
ments, end fervent humble prayer of 
(sie subscribitur) Robert Lyon, A. M. 
Priest of the persecuted and afflicted 
Church of Scotland. 
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CHUNCH MUSIC. 


** That which ie best administered is best." 
Whe -the seal of our citizens in the of his previous attendance 
Scotland is at t directed to ree upon lessons of a singing-master 
form in the sets of their boroughs, that or tor of known character, 


notes 


wild,” which, till the middle of last grudge 


century, were chanted in our churches 
with much general satisfaction and 
complacency. 

music of 2 country church de- 


in peslmody t therefore to take 
into their — n, not only how 
the reformation shall in- 


dually and im tibly, and with as 

little fuss ind Nec as possible, Now 

the least alarming, as well as the least 

expensive plan in such cases, seems to 

be, to employ, as teacher, the person 

s is to be precentor, even though 
oL. V. 
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respectable ; together with . 
a small sum from the ari funds, if 
absolutely 


and discreet attendance 
upon the lessons of the teacher, who 
must have the power of receiving, re- 
jecting, and dismissing pupils as he 
shall see cause. If n heritors are 
disposed to encourage the improvement 
of psalmody, they will also find means 
to set apart a few convenient pews for 
singers, to be placed and removed by 
the precentor. — 
In most ooun ishes, the ter 
of the dd enerala might be 
itiated in the rudiments of church- 
music before they -— school ; and the 


;—nothing being 
reas or Seed from others, but , 
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schoolmaster ought to discourage those 
who are deficient in any of the requi- 
site capabilities from perseveri i 


of gradual: 
reformation by a well chosen precentor, 
& total revolution is at once under- 
taken by an itinerant jobber, who,. 
either from a want of sense and know- 
edge, or from a desire to protract the 
job, and to render fr i 
necessary, instead of confining himself 
to a moderate number of easy tunes, 
introduces, in endless variety, new and 
difficult ones, which he ought to know 


our childhood and youth, venerable 
and pleasing. It is, perhaps, in some 
measure, owing to this that singing of 
all kinds is getting — among 
our common e. 9. By permitting, 
and even soliciting those of the lowest 
ranks to ase their tune books and 
tickets (to many of whom this expense 


appears no small sacrifice), a spirit of 
-importance is among 
persons, from all of whom, the discreet 


exercise of new! uired consequence: 
— and i 


, berty 
and equality become the order of the 


much real evil, (see Statistical 
Account of Scotland), and so little ap- 
rent good, have been found to result 
From — alterations of the psal- 
mody of our country churohes, that 
tho admonitions of elders, and other 
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friends of experience, are sow 
rally sufficient to check the zeal of a 
oung minister or schoolmaster, for 
further innovation. The serious diffi- 
culty at present is, how ministers and 
vi peor bop ontot thai mas 
mania which vagrant singinge 
so woefully — in exciting 

among our villagers and count 
ple. If an act of the General Assembly 
ef the Church, for uniformity of tunes, 
as well as of pealms and paraphrases, 
cannot be obtained, surely presbyterial 
concert and co-operation might be re- 
a a 

ic worship, an peace of: 

people under their are se much. 
concerned ; and ministers and kirk-ses< 
sions might be inhibited from giving 
any countemance to alterations in the 
pealmody, until the state of the case 
shall be fully represented to the pres- 
bytery of the bounds, and the teacher 


had it In 
their power to quote, and which would 
fact, be the means of qusshing 
many attempts at unnecessary and mise 
chievous innovation. 

These loose hints are addressed only 
to those promoters of the reformation 
of our church-music, who do not aim. 
at “ things too high for us"—who do 
not expect that the psalmody of our 
country congregation, especially with- 
out the aid of an organ, can ever be 
made gratifying to ears accustomed to 
correct musical performances; and who 
are not disposed to the ideal 
perfectibility of vocal ony, at the 
expense of ** unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace." 

As your Magazine is pretty general- 
ly read by ecclesiastical persons and 
others who take an interest in the de- 
corum of public worship in our coun« 
try dureh 


uce communications the sub- 
ject, more pertinent and edifying than 
the thoughts of 
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OR TH INFLUENCE OF WAGES ON THE RATE OF PROFITS. 


1 i di ied 
[conn — 


ing me ann aig ba err masters; 
a the other hand, if the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes improve, 
it can only be Lk in be ishment 
of others. If this theory to its full 
extent be maintainable, a 


—we could oniy regret that such an 
obstacle to national harmony should 
exist, and thet men the qood cone 
strained to at ortune 
of one t d little consideration 
ef the subject will however shew, that 
this opinion ought only to be admit- 
ted with several qualifications, and 
that it has ably arisen from too 
hastily generalizing the result of a 
particular inquiry, and extending a 
proposition partially true beyond the 
proper limits of its application. 

The te annual produce of 
the land and labour of a nation con- 
stitutes what be termed the na- 
tional income. It is from this fund 
that the income of e individual 
inhabitant is derived; for whatever 
may be each person's nominal wealth 
estimated in money, he is in fact rich- 
er or poorer aceording as he is able to 
command a greater or less quantity of 
the neeessarjes. and centforts annually 


by the .labour of 


brought into 
is distributed 


the nation. This 


Poverty oc ue bet onas wet tn 
omination of rent; another is de- 


voted to the owners of capital, and 
forms the profits of stock; snd the 
third gwes to the wor as 
the wages of their labour. propor- 


tions which these shares bear to ome 

another, and to the whole mas, will 

be liable to continual fluctuation, ac- 

cording to various causes which regu- 

will be higher, ecd wages lower, than 
ill be higher, and wages lower, 

at another; at another time 


ise, may rise, and profits may fall; but 


the rent, profits, and wages i 
must always be the same as the total 
amonnt of the national produce. This 
amount itself is seldom the same, in 
any one I that it " in the pre- 

ing year, but generally experiences 
some iudi or diminution, and these 
changes in the total amount will occa- 
sion corr 


which arise from the vá- 
riations of thelr mutual proportions. 
We will examine seperately the effects 
of some of these changes. 

Let us first suppose that the whole 
amount of the annual produce, the 
number of labourers, and the quantity 
of capital in employment, remain un- 
altered. Under these 
as the demand and the supply of labour 
would be the same, no natural cause 
would affect the rate of wages, and 
they would probably remain the same. 
But it would be possible, that by some 
legislative enactment, or by the libera 
ality of their employers, the condition 
of the labourers might be improved, 
and they enabled to procare to theme 
selves a ion of the ne. 
cessaries and comforts of life. If 
such should happen to be the case, 
as the number of the labeuring 
class is the same, and the — 
of each are increased, it is clear t 
the share of the national income which 
is devoted to that class is increased. 
We have supposed the ameunt of this 
income not to have been ultered ; and 
it follows, that the part which remains 
as the income. of owners . of land 
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and capital must be diminished as 

much as the other part is increased. 

Hence, under the circumstances we 

` have su , the rent of land and the 
profits of stock will fall. . 

If, on the other hand, from any op- 


: be rendered inferior to what it 
. was before, the part which they re- 
-ceive of the produce of the year be- 
' comes — rent and e will 
be proportio increased. We ma 
. observe, that dis the rise or the fall 
-of wages must be occasioned by some 
arbitrary cause, and not by the opera- 
'tion of any of those circumstances 
-which anally and naturally infiuence 
.them. If the labourer receive more, 
it is not because his labour is really of 
:greater value, and the employer has 
‘to pay a higher price for that which 
.yields to him only the same advant- 
.ages, and is therefore unable to reim- 
burse himself the additional expense, 
at which the labourer's services are 
;procured. In such circumstances as 
-these, the doctrine of Mr Ricardo may 
:safely be trusted to. While the in- 


-come of the nation remains the same, m 


-it is impossible for genera] improve- 
ment to take place, and any additional 
‚emolument given to one class must be 
-taken from another. 

. Let us next suppose, that while the 
number of labourers, and the quantity 
of capitalin employment remain the 
.same, a new stimulus is given to com- 
merce, the fertility of'the soil is in- 
aaa , x — — modes of 
Applying to ture or manu- 
factures are devised. Any of these cir- 
‘cumstances will render the labour that 
is employed more effective, and the 
quantity of its produce will increase. 
Thus the whole national income will 
be augmented, and each of the three 
classes into which society is divided, 
may, without injuring the others, re» 
peive for its share a greater portion of 
that income, a greater portion of the 
whole annual growth of necessaries and 
comforts than it enjoyed before. The 
labour of a man becomes more valu- 


for it, a greater portion of those com- 
fat ii * — A 

t 

same time, the teceipts of the own- 
ere of lend, and of , though they 


will perhaps preserve the same propor« 
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ite cause, the condition of the la- | stunde — = 
| while the quantity . 


[May 
tion as before to the receipts of the 
labourers, will be increased in quantity, 
and thus every member of the society 
will be benefited. 

If, on the contrary, by any 
of circumstanees, the 
Jand and labour should 


capital, and the number of labour- 
ers continued unaltered, the calamity 
would not be confined to one class, but 
would extend its influence to all alike. 
The etg ji would nih by a 
scarcity and consequent high price i 
every article, and by the slackened de- 
mand for his labour, which the 
nation of trade would occasion, whi 
the farmer and the manufacturer would 
the dimi- 


extension of its powers of production ; 
and, on the other hand, that they will 
all suffer by a contradiction of those 
powers. In changes of either nature, 
there is no ition of interests 2- 
ong the different ranks of society, 
but it is for the advantage of all, and 
ought to be the object of all, to pro- 
mote, as much as possible, the former, 
and to avert the latter. 
- Reasoning similar to that made use 
of above, may be applied to any other 
fluctuations of price occasioned 
any other causes. If the labourer, 
while he does the same work as before, 
and while that work is not more 
ductive, or of greater real value 
before, nevertheless receives greater 
wages in return, his condition is im- 
proved, and the profits of his master 


are qi ; idol adit — is the 
case, wages occasion low pro- 
fits. But when, by any im ent 


in our system, the labour of an indi- 
vidual becomes more effective, or the 
actual produce of his labour becomes 
greater 5 then, if the — of his 
only keep wi increase 
in the real value und utility of his ser- 
vices, what he is no more than 
agedum ie — 
e im t, 
and a share which leaves do ficent to 
afford to his employer an equal parti- 
cipation. 
. The circumstances that have e tend- 
to increase the productive power 
of , and thus to occasion a si- 
multaneous advance of wages and pro» 


:1819.] 


fits, are more numerous, and of more 
frequent occurrence, than might, at a 
first be i rms 

st glance, — 
amos Far fuiste eiie sir nr 
prosperity of a country, and wi 
found to exist wherever that prosperi- 
ty is increasing. 

Thus, if any article that is manue 
factured for exportation, experience an 


the quantity of foreign 
ived i for it is increased. 
uce is acquired 
— acl 
in the manufacture of the article in 
— and the produce of that la- 
is therefore in fact increased. 
This increases, at the same time, the 
value of the labour, and the profits of 
the stock employed in that branch of 
trade ; and, as such an increase in one 
branch ily communicates itself 
to others, the consequence will be a 
general rise of wages and profits, to an 


extent ioned to the amount of 
the — dri in which the advance 


to agriculture, or to any ies of 
» be enabled to effect more 
than it could before, the productive 
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power of that Isbour is inereased. It 
is not, however, in these two cases 
only, that the same effect takes place. 
Every new road or canal that is made, 
every wise legislative regulation, the 
institution of banks and post offices ; 
and, in short, every conceivable do- 
mestic improvement, by saving labour, 
by encouraging enterprise and indus- 

, and by quickening the circulation 
of capital, enables the nation to ac- 
quire, with the same expenditure of 
capital and labour, a greater income, 
end, therefore, affords a more liberal al- 


. lowance both for wages and for profits. 


The preceding remarks are sufficient 
to shew, that ki 


e cases in which pro- 
fits and advance and fall toge- 
ther, ere too numerous, and too 


important to be left out of the calcu- 
lation, in establishing a general rule. 
hie — be — to decide, — 
igh or low profits are most frequen 
the toncotitanla of high — but 
it is clear, that there is no such neces- 
sary and invariable relation between 
them as has been imagined ; and, that 
in a country where national industry 
is progressive, there is ample scope for 
the improvement of the condition of 
the labouring orders, without devoting 


to them so much as to impoverish the 


holders of capital, or to check the spirit 
of commercial enterprize. 





POOR RATES 


It is one of the many bad results 

from a system thoroughly bad—that no 

exaggeration of its evils is held vd 

vagant.—Ufpon a pure question of de- 

* ids nothing which can much 
su 


grees 
stimulate the ial observer to an 
———— 


portionable facility presented for mis- 


B eb pasci disguise—and for 
w e exagperati 

ousness that the most favourable state» 
ment must terminate in confessing a 


Peor Laws. One part (and that 
unfortunstely the greatest part) is in- 
deed not susceptible of much 


dis who : 
to say, inclusive of those who receive 
the smallest occasional 


degrade the most numerous class of 
the English population—cannot be 
rated too high: but their direct action 
upon the national wealth, and more 
especially their pressure upon the land- 
ed interest, is doubtless very greatly 
overrated ; indeed often so greatly that 
it is easy to read, in the expressions 
used, and in the numerical estimates 
assumed, a disposition to inflame and 
irritate the public mind as by a picture 
of ion rather than to direct the 
attention and the cares of the enlight- 
ened upon a national misfortune.— 
With to the number of those 
ve parish assistance, (that is 


assistance no 
less than of those who derive their 
whole su from their parish) it 
is estimated, upon better warrant than 
any contradiction can claim, at nine . 
hundred thousand persons. 'The a- 
mount of assistance given is estimated 
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pc er = eight millions; of 
which sum one — is spent in 
law expenses and nses of ro- 
moval Now, since the main evil of 
system lies in its action 
upon the moral and social condition o£ 
the people, it is of far more im 

ance towards a just comparison ot our 


Poor Rates. 


(May 
ity of Wales. In 18198 we deem & 
of the 


wful to assume the i 
as fall 


their ive proportion of pau» 
cal appear that the 
much lem 


— state with our state in any than a fourth part of the whole na- 
period—to determine the pro- tion in 1688, and something less 
portion of the tion which re- than a in 1818. De 
ceives support the proportion of duct about one hundred and eighty 
the national income which is received. thousand — — 
Taking then the period of the revolu- in 1688, and the will be just 
tion in 1688 for one term in the come the fourth part. And on the popula- 
parison and the present year as the tion of 1818 there is a surplus of two 
other,—we shall find that intheformer hundred thousand towards reducimg 


iod there were, according to the 
calculation of Gregory King, (approved 
by Davenant and checked by a variety 
of collateral evidence,) four hundred 
thousand —— in a state of pan- 
perism: now, if we assign three per- 
sons and a quarter to each family (a 
remarkable bw estimate) we 
Obtain a total of thirteen hundred 
thousand for the number of those who 
at that day received perish assistance. 
To these are to be added a v t 
population estimated by King at thirt 
thousand ; many of whom drew paris 
allowances, and all of whom (especially 
the gypsies) burdened the landed pro- 
perty more or less. The total number 
of paupers therefore in 1688, accord- 
ing to a low calculation, exceeded a 
million by three hundred and thirty 
thousand: the total number in 1818 
fell short of a million by one hundred 
thousand. So much for the absolute 
number: now then for the relative 
number ; that is, the number in rela- 
tion to the whole population. It was 
in the reign of Charles the Second 
that the national attention was first 
excited to political arithmetic; and, if 
the speculations of that day are some- 
times bottomed upon narrow princi- 
ples, they are at any rate distinguished 
for accuracy of detail ; and among them 
more especially was King so distin- 


guished. Now this writer computes 3} 


the English population in 1668, at one 
million three hundred and forty-nine 
thousand, five hundred and eighty-six 
families ; that is, allowing an average 
of 4-one-thirteenth head to a family, 
five million, five hundred thousand, 
five hundred and twenty souls. Eng- 
lend not being then united with Scot- 
land, this estimate of course includes 
only England proper and the princi» 


i 
1 
i 


then we may say that at this day every 
twelfth receives parish .assist- 
ance, whilst at the — ner 
e person recei 
dE And be it observed that, 
if you transfer the question from pere 
sons to families, then the i 
becomes very considerably more than 
one-fourth, and nearer to one-third.— 
About — twenty-sevenths is ob- 
viously the true proportion. With 
respect to the pre tion of the na- 
bascule vd ido L ae apt 4i at 
e iod upon support of pau- 
Des se shall not here discuss that 
point; because in order to support our 
positions, we should find it necessary to 
anticipate some elaborate calculations 
which will be introduced more properly 
into a disquisition than into a 
slight notice such as this ; moreover we 
have not at present space sufficient 
for the . Generally, however, 
we shall remark that these four hun- 
dred thousand families drew their chief 
support from the r rates and 
from charitable funds; in short, they 
lived chiefly upon charity, the major 
p which - scale — the 

property. Now the yearly exe 
pense of n. very poorest &mily (of 
heads) was, at the Revolution, 
seven pounds six shillings and three 

ce (or forty-five shillings a-year 

person). Three h 

of the whole sum 


posed to be raised by “ the accidental 
The sum so levied fell perhaps leas 


upon the landed interest than an 
other: but this sum wes no doubt 
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the fund from which it arises. In the 
first years of the reign of George I., 


a century ago, the pau were 
fifteen hundred — te 


ird were supposed to cost annually in direct 


poor-rates (including occasional chari- 
ties) cig ey rac a head upon an 

average. rental is now six 

times the amount of that in 1719—20., 
But the poor rates are certainly not 
six times the amount of the poor rates 
in 1715—20. That the poor rates beat 
heavily upon the landed must 
be admitted: that they more 
heavily than in remote periods cer- 
tainly does not . Moreover, two 
out of the eight millions raised are 
spent, not upon the poor, but in de- 
fending the rights and claims of parish 
es arising out ef the law of settlement, 
&c.; or upon removal of paupers to 
remote parishes. This last expense is 


t necessarily increased by our modern 


facilities = travelling, which encou» 

e to emigrate in connexion 
wih the’ attractions held out by the 
manufacturing districts: and both this 
and the law expenses may increase, 
and have increased, without implying 
any proportionate inerease in paupere 
ism Orin its causes. 





is more cially and uently the 
case in — Lon ire seldom 
found out of their own country, and 
the few that are active enough to pere- 
grinate, may yet lack the needful cour- 
ege of authorship. Mr Bowdich, on 
he contrary, has no such fears. He 
has no distrust whatever of his own 
cleverness. With little knowledge of 
composition, he is n e aimiug 
at fine writing ; and the very great in- 
terest we have felt in perusing his vo- 
lume, has been most Erovoingty abat- 
ed by his gaudy verbiage and eternal 
egotism. This vanity, ridiculous e- 
nough when confined to mere personal 


pretensions, becomes doubly offensive 
in assuming the tone of pompous and 


: malevolent censure. We see no earth- 


ly reason why Mr James, the superior 
of the mission, should be held up by. 
Mr Bowdich to public and most invi- - 


: dious remark. That the governor 


of Cape Coast Castle did not think 
meanly of Mr James's qualifications, 
is abundantly evident, from his letter 
of instructions to that gentleman, in 
which he says: ** I have every reason 
to believe, that from your long expe- 
rience in this country, and your know- 
of the manners and habits of the 
nations, it (the ) will termi- 
nate in a manner highly creditable to 
yourself, and eventually prove of the 
test importance to the commercial 
interest of Great Britain.” Mr Bow« 
dich, it appears from the same letter, 
was merely sent to make scientific ob- 
servations. Scarcely, however, had 
they commenced their journey towards 
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Ashahtee, before the ambition of Mr 
Bowdich breaks out in very captious 
complaints against Mr James. He is 
always accused of being last upon the 
route ; and this is mentioned, not with 
the indifferent feeling which such a 
trivial matter might demand, but with 
angry and magisterial ension. 
Mr James may have deserved some 


un le Ashantees ; but still, 

we cannot condemn him wholly with- 
out having his own statement of the 
case. Atallevents, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce Mr Bowdich's conduct 
errogant and ungenerous to his fellow- 
envoy and superior officer. The nar- 
rative, moreover, did not need this 
obtrusion darin squabbles. It was 
ite enough for the public to know, 
dut Mr Bowdich superseded Mr 
J 


ames. 

Here we shall dismiss the subject of 
the author, and to a far more 
task—the detail of the valu- 
able and interesting information af- 
forded us iu his volume ; not, however, 
without adding, that we think his ar- 

rangement very immethodical. 
Bosman and Barbot mention the 
Ashantees as first heard of by Euro- 
peans, about the year 1700. In 1807, 
an. Ashantee army reached the coast 
for the first time ; again in 1811, and 
a third time in 1816. These invasions 
inflicted the greatest miseries on the 
Fantees. Famine followed these de- 
vastations, and even Cape Coast Castle 
was much endangered by the long 
blockade of the last inroad. The A- 
frican committee authorized the local 
government to venture an embassy to- 
wards conciliating so powerful a mo- 
march as the king of Ashantee. In 
consequence of which, the mission in 
question was despatched. Jt consisted 
of Mr James, conductor; Mr Bowdich; 
Mr Hutchison, writer; and Mr Ted- 
lie, surgeon ; accompanied with Ash- 
antee guides, and other suitable at- 
tendants. The mission left Cape Coast 
Castle on the 22d of April 1817. The 
Fantee country, through which it first 
passed, is fruitful in its soil, and often 
Saree in scenery, but still suf- 
ering and desolate from the depreda- 
tions of its enemies. The face of the 
country, however, improved, when the 
mission left Mansue, the last of the 
Fantee towns. Prasus, the first town 
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in the Asain territory, presented a 
wide and clean eet i tolerably re- 
gular houses ; the inhabitants, cheer- 
and clean, hospitably saluted the 
mission. The first Ashantee croom, 
(village) was Quesha; after quitting 
which, the party arrived at Fohmannee, 
once a very orgia — The 
mission there, at the request 
of a ap old man, who 
his guests with palm wine and fruit. 
His manners were pleasing. His life, 
however, was forfeited to some super- 
stitious observance. He cenversed 
—— ted himself with 
seeing white men before he died. His 
head arrived at Coomassie the day af- 
ter the mission had reached that 
place! At Paco ares there was 
: : 
Tr fire (ee scents 
up in the rainy season ;—his 
sent them a present of a shee 
yams, and two ounces of gold. The 
mission entered Coomassie, onal of 
Ashantee,) on the 19th of May. It 
poneo unde a Siah, o Maina fog 
sheep, wrapped up in red silk, 
and suspended between two lofty. 
poles. It was met by upwards of 
5000 people, chiefly warriors, with the - 
discordant din of horns, drums, rat- 
tles, and (fone pons; an incessant 
discharge of musketry, and a confusion 
of flags, English, Dutch, and Danish.. 
The dress of the captains was a war- 
cap, with gilded rams’-horns project~ 
ing in front, and the sides extended by 
immense plumes of eagle feathers. 
Their vest was of red cloth, cover- 
ed with fetishes, or chains in gold 
and silver, intermixed with small brass ` 
bells, the horns and tails of animals, 
shells, and knives, long leopard tails 
hung down their backs. They wore 
loose cotton trowsers, with immense 
boots of dull red leather, and fastened 
by small chains to their cartouch or 
waist-belts. A small quiver of poison- 
ed arrows h from the right wrist, 
and they held a long iron chain be- 
tween their teeth, with a'scrap of 
Moorish writing affixed to the end of 
it. Asmallspear wasin the left hand, 
covered with red cloth and silk tossels. 
Their black countenances heightened 
the strange effect of this attire, and 
completed a figure scarcely human. 

e streets through which the mis- 
sion passed towards the palace, were 
crammed with people, all impatient to 
behold white men for the first time. 
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the costly foreign silks, which had been 
unravelled to weave them into all the 
varieties of colour and pattern. 
were and heavy, and thrown over 
the like the Roman toga ; a 
small silk fillet encircled their temples. 


Some wore necklaces of aggry beads, 
er of massy gold intricately wrought. 
A bend of gold and beads encircled the 


dals were of green, red, and delicately 


white leather; manillas and rude lumps 
of rich dangled from their left 
wrists, which were so heavily laden as 


to be supported on the head of some of 
handsomest boys; golden and 
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silver pipes and canes dazzled the eye 
in every direction ; wolves and rams 


handsomest youths, habited much in 
the same costly style. Finely-grown 
giris stood behind the chairs of some, 
with silver basins. Their stools 
boriously carved, and with two large 
bells attached to them) were à 
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dress. There were seventeen supe- 
sesh igh or ig rto carr aha 
satin, riehly trimmed with spangled 
embroi ; their shirts and trowsers 
were of silk, and their . turbans 
of white muslin were with 
borders of vari stones; their at- 
tendants wore red caps and turbans, 
and long white shirts, min aoe 


passed, they (the Moors) slowly, and 
most malignant m raised 
n 


They over their trowsers. As the 


desi trug lea E penes 
-bowls, waiters, coffee-pots, tan- 
ris and a very large vowel with 
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heavy handles and clawed feet, made 
apparently to hold incense. There was 
a Portuguese inscription on one piece, 
and the regalia seemed for the most 
m of that country's manufacture. 
e executioner, of gigantic size, wore 
a massy gold hatchet on his breast ; 
and the execution-stool was held be- 
fore him, clothed in blood, and partly 
covered with a caul of fat!! The 
king’ s four lingui d 
with correspondi our, an 
their insignia, pr cones. were elevat- 
ed in all directions tied in bundles like 
fasces. The blow-pan, boxes, scales, 
and weights of the — of the trea- 
, were of solid gold, and ostenta- 
tiously displayed. The manners of 
the king were majestic, yet courteous. 
He did not allow surprise to ruflle for 
a moment the composure of the mo- 
narch. He appeared to be about 
thirty-eight years of age, of a benevo- 
lent countenance, and inclined to cor- 
lence. He wore a fillet of aggry 
beads about his temples, and had on a 
necklace of gold cock-spur shells strung 
by their largest ends, and over his 
right shoulder a red silk cord, sus- 
nding three sapphires cased in gold ; 
is bracelets were the richest mixture 
of beads and gold, and his fingers were 
covered with rings ; his cloth was of a 
dark-green silk ; a pointed diadem was 
elegantly painted in white on his fore- 
, ales a pettern resembling an 
epaulet on each shoulder, and an or- 
nament like a full-blown rose, one leaf 
rising above another, till it covered the 
whole of his breast; his kneebands 
were of beads, and his ancle- 
strings of gold ornaments of the most 
delicate workmanship, smail drums, 
sankos, stools, swords, guns, and birds 
clustered together; his sandals of a 
. soft white leather, were embossed 
across the instep band, with small gold 
and silver cases of sapphires. He was 
seated on a low chair, richly ornament- 
ed with gold ; he wore a pair of gold 
castanets on his fi and thumb, 
which he cla to enforce silence. 
The belts of his guards behind his 
chair were cased in gold, and covered 
with small jaw-bones of the same me- 
tal. The elephants’ tails, waving like 
a small cloud before him, were spangled 
with gold. His eunuch presided over 
these attendants, wearing only one 
massy piece of gold about his neck. 
The royal stool, entirely cased in gold, 
was displayed under a splendid uma 
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brella, with drums, sankos, horns, and 
old: | — pbi. ini in 

] e circles of 

Scarlet cloth from the swords — 
the shesths, as well as the handles of 
which were also cased; hatchets of 
the same were also intermixed with 
them ; the breasts of the ocrahs and 
various attendants were adorned with 


large stars, stools, crescents, and 
samer wings of solid . The mu 
sion paraded through this blazing 


scene, and was seated under a tree at 
some distance, to receive the compli- 
ments of the whole train. The chiefs 
dismounted when they arrived within 
thirty yards distance ; their principal 
captains presented them with gold 
handed swords, a body of soldiers fol- 
lowed with their arms reversed ; then 
came their bands and gold canes, pipes, 
and elephants’ tails. The chief, with 
a small body-guard, under his um- 
brella, was generally sup around 
the waist by the hands of the favourite 
slave, while captains shouted close to 
his ear his warlike deeds and powerful 
epithets, (strong names,) which were 
reiterated with stentorian voice by the 
surrounding multitude. The young 
caboceers, many not more than five or 
six years of age, overweighed by orna- 
ments, were carried in the same style. 
Amongst others, the grandson of Chee- 
boo was pointed out, whom the king 
had generously placed on the stoo 
(throne or inheritance) of his perfidious 
enemy. A band of fetish men, or 
priests, wheeled round and round as 
they passed, with surprising velocity. 
Manner was as various as ornament. 
Some danced by with irresistible buf- 
foonery, some with a gesture of de- 
fiance. One distinguished caboceer 
performed the war-dance before the 
mission with a large spear, which 
d them at dist Maen he made ; 
ut the greater number passed by with 
order and dignity, some slipping one 
sandal, some both, some turning round 
after having taken each of the mission 
by the hand ; the attendants of others 
knelt before them, throwing dust upon 
their heads ; and the Moors spparentl 
vouchsafed a blessing. The king's 
messengers, with their long hair hang- 
ing in twists like & mop, used but 
little ceremony in hurrying by this 
transient procession, yet it was nearly 
eight s ock before the king ap- 
It was a beautiful star-light night, 


adorned the t drum: the ves- 
sels.in which the boys di their 
torches were of The stop- 
ped to inquire the names of the mis- 


liberate ; he was followed by his aunts, 
sisters, and others of his family, all 
with rows of fine gold chains about 
their necks. The number of warriors 


* 


** to be about 30,000. . 
e scarcely know how to give an 


tem and expres- 
sions of Mr Bowdich. However, we 


shall confine our report rather to the 
result than the ess of his first of- 
ficial — presents ee the 
were , 
sion tis ares ME renta dene 
fing of England. He was much de- 
ighted with the telescope and camera 
; he said, ** Englishmen know 
more than Dutchmen or Danes—black 
men know nothing." 

The king desired Mr James to ex- 
plain to him two notes written by the 
governor-in-chief, at the request of 
Amooney, king of Annamabooe, and 
Adakoo, chief of the Braffoes, making 
over to the king of Ashantee four 
ackies (5s. currency each,) a month 
of their company's pay as a pledge of 
their allegiance, and the termination 
of their hostilities.. The king instantly 
imagined that this was the governors 
individual act ; ud mage NE 
came changed, and his counsellors 
highly e * Tell the white 
men, said the king, through his in- 
terpreter, ** that the English come to 
put shame upon my ; this breaks 
my heart too much. The English 
know, with my own powder, with my 
— p : ove the iens gs 

orts, I spread my sword over 
them ; they were all killed ; and the 
books from the fort are mine. I can 
do as mucb for the English as the Fan- 
tees ; they know this well ; they know 
I have only to send a captain to get all 
the heads of the Fantees. These 
white men cheat me, they think to 
make Shantee fool; they pretend to 
make friends with me, and they join with 
the Fantees to cheat me, to put shame 
upon my face; this makes the blood 
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come from my heart.” - It appears that 


f these notes or books were a certificate 


of a monthly pension of the African 
committee, in trade to the Fan- 
tee kings and chiefs in the neighbour- 
hood of the British settlements, in con- 
sideration of their attachment, influ- 
ence, and services, which books were 
claimed by the king of Ashantee, as 
his own by right of conquest. Of the 
extent of the governor's commission to 
Mr James we are not informed ; nor 
can we therefore say, how far Mr 
James was authorized in supporting or 
sbendoning the obligations of these 
notes. However this may be, Mr 
Bowdich took upon hi the ma- 
nagement of the palaver. We shall 
pass over the letter that contains, in 
very pom language, the account of 
Mr Bowdich’s assumption of a power 
never formally committed to his hands, 
and shall content ourselves with saying, 
that the irritable suspicions and vani 
of his black majesty were at len 


a ; 
The king’s palace isan immense build- 


. A drop curtain of curiously- 
plaited cane is suspended in front, and 
in each there were chairs and stools 
embossed with gold, and beds of silk. 
The residence of the women is the 
most ornamented part of the palace. 
The fronts of the apartments were 
closed (except two open door-ways) by 
pannels of curious open carving, re- 
sembling a Gothic screen; one was 
entirely closed, and had two curious 
doors of a low arch, and strengthened 
or battened with wood-work carved in 
high relief, and painted red. Within 
the inmoet square is the council chgm- 
ber. If — much e — 
intrigue an very in the ic 
laces, there is Sich more * * 
esty than would be found in more en- 

ightened countries. We greatly doubt 
whether the following custom would 
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be so strictly observed in England. 
— — 
the law, by picking up goki which he 
had in A spies aipa 
place, where all that is allowed to 
aecumulste until the soil is washed on 
state emergencies. 

Considerable difficulties and numer- 
ous-palavers occurred between the king 
and the mission, ing the three 
chief objects to be attain The re- 
sidency of a British envoy at the court 
of ntee—the education of the 


king's children at Cape Coast Castle— i 


and lastly, and principally, the treaty. 
In the different pelavers, the king and 
his privy council plead their cause with 
a diplomatic shrewdness not — 
ef an E congress. We 
not transcribe the letters which 
— subject, ss we could have 
that Mr Bowdich had rather 
abstracted than detailed this porum of 
his volame. When Mr Bowdich paid 
Nis first visit to Baba, the chief Moor, 
he found him contemplating a curious- 
ly intricate figure like a i 
MS. was filled with them ; he laid his 
finger on it, and said, “ if you have 
any hard palaver, this ean make me 
settle it for you when no other person 
can; if you have any dear friend in 
— wish to see, tell me the 
name, end this shall bring om? m 
Some 8, Y, i 3 an pen 8 
were * him ; the paper and 
pencils were much esteemed, but he 
his own reed and vegetable 
nk. His disciples eii ge “nat 
writing on woud boards, like those 
which Mr Park describes. When a 
charm was epplied for, one of the old- 
est wrote the body ef it and gave it to 
Baba, who added a sort of enbalistical 
mark, md gave it a mysterious fold ; 
the credulous native snatched 
it, je the gold, and hurried away to 
enc it in the richest case he could 
afford. At Baba’s house there was a 
Moor just come from Timbuctoo, whe 
related the following account of what 
we conceive can only refer to the fate 
ef poor Park: “Some years ago, a 
vessel with masts suddenly appeared on 
the Quolle or Niger, near Boussa, with 
— white men, and — black. The 
ves, encouraged by these strange 
men, took off — for sale, were 
well paid, and received presents be- 
sides: it seems the vessel had anchor- 
ed. The next day, perceiving the ves- 
wel guing on, the natives hurried after 
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after struck ; the men jumped into the 
water and tried to swim, bat could net. 
from the current, and were drowned.” 


iven by another Moor, who, however, 


orence of the Ashantees. 


learning tennis and sparring. He be- 
came communicative of Ashantee 
litics, and asked, why the king of 
ngland did not send one of his own 
ee — — 
presents, and why so great a king sent 
E small a force to Africa * * Span- 
campaign was gone through again 
and again, and iw tired him. He 
ve excellent and frequent dinners to 
e mission, as did Gdumata. aa 
were extravagan 
the miniature of A female, 
and called afl their wives to look at it. 
We fear that the residence of such 
men as these Moors at the court of 
Ashantee will present most formidable 
difficulties agamst the efforts of Chris- 
tian missionaries. When the È 
women — — not © Pos 
: of eniovi 
sole affections of a husband but the 
more amicable privilege of choosing 
that husband, the effect was trnly co- 
mic, The women sidled up to wi 
the dust from our shoes; and, at 
end of every sentence, brushed off an 
insect, or picked a burr from our trow- 
sers ; the fusbands, suppressing their 
dislike in a laugh, would put their 
hands before our mouths, declaring 
they did not want to hear that palaver 
any more, abruptly change the subject 
to war, and order the women to the 
harem.” The king was much delighted. 


eee mission. On 
ing admitted into the royal presence, 
the king demanded why the mission 


mission was then invited by the 


4o visit Salagha, the capital of 
Inla 


vong Dee pee 
through a ful country, a- 


for its 

"jas “pa ish was served 

(sufficient fer an army) of soups, stews, 

tains, yams, rice, &c. all excel- 

, with wine, spirits, or- 

smages, and other fruit. ** Declining 

the offer of beds, we walked out in the 

town, and conversed and played drafts 
with the Moors, who were reclini 
under trees; the king joined us wi 

cheerful affability, and seemed to for- 


p cares.” About two o'clock 
i was announced. At the eastern 
side of the croom, a door of green reeds 
king — a ore avenue 

'8 en, an arch equal to 
one of the largest squares in London. 


(heightened fer the 

covered in the most i 3 

his massy plate was well di ; and 
. silver knives, and spoons ( Colenel 

Torrane's) were plenti laid. A 

large silver waiter su a roasting 

pig in the centre ; other dishes of 


the table were — — 
stews, pease-pudding, &c. 
ground, on one side of the table, were 
various soups, and every sort of vege- 
table ; and on the other, oranges, pines, 
and other fruits, sugar-candy, Port and 
ira wine, spirits and Dutch cor- 
dials, with glasses. We have heard of 
no aldermen in Ashantee, but such 


as these must prove how 
— — — to beboth 


of a mansion-house a 
At 


served inviolate ; 
the result ef the impression, and not 
of the abatement of these characteris- 
tics" The consists of ten arti- 
substance of which 
is, that there shall be peace and com- 
the English govern- 
ings of Ashantee and 
and ——— e fifth article, the 
agrees to permit a 
British officer to be resident at his capi- 
tal. In the tenth article, the two kin 
ise that diligent inquiries shall 
made respecting Majer Peddie and 
Captain Campbell, (employed by the 
British government to proceed from 


ual solemnity, or an oath so 

submitted to by the king, 
or posed on the captains. After 
this, the mission expressed their wish 
to return to Cape Coast Castle; the 
king, however, seemed very unwilling 
that they should depart. After many 
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delays, Mr Bowdich was determined 
to quit even without his majesty's 
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there will always be a bar to English 
philanthropy. No reasoning of bu- 


ission : an escape was not so easy. manity—no prospect of future good 
Before thay had proceeded yards, will T: found . tə avail against the 
the gong-gongs and drums to greediness of t avarice. i 


arms, and they were attacked by a 
crowd of swords and muskets, headed 
by their housemaster Aboidwee, who 
in the first rush seized the luggage 
and the flag. This was of course re- 
sisted. The Ashantees did nat at- 
tempt to fire, but made their attack 
early with their heavy swords and 
large stones. ** We kept our ground," 
‘says Mr Bowdich, “ nearly a quarter 
of an hour, though our caps and belts 
were torn away, and we uently 
fell. Mr Tedlie was stunned by a 
blow on the head, and as we were all 
much bruised ps ae — 
not expecting they w wus; 
but they did so with a fury threating 
destruction. The captain, Aboidwee, 
mad with fury and liquor, made a cut 
at me as I held him from me, which 
would have been fatal but for the pre- 
sence of mind of me and.of the sol- 
diers.” The king wished it to appear 
that all this happened without his 
countenance of the outrage. He even 
offered to give the heads of all those 
who had led on this ruffian multitude. 
'Yhe king and the mission eventually 
ted very excellent friends. The 
Ling supplied them with bearers, he 
would not hear of pay for any of them, 
and persisted in appointing one of his 
captains to be an escort. The ki 
and his captains were seated by torch- 
light, with all their insignia, without 
the palace, and the mission quitted 
the capital preceded by the king s ban- 
ners, discharges of musketry, and 
every flattering distinction that could 
" be thought of. His majesty has 
provided one of the best houses 
for Mr Hutchison as resident, and has 
anticipated every thing to make him 
comfortable and respected. Nothin 
could be more considerate or kin 
than his speech on taking leave. 
In his letter to the governor, after 
many expressions of friendship, the 
king adds, ** I will thank you to im- 
ps on the king of England, that I 
lave sworn not to renew the war with 
the Fantees, out of respect to him. 
I hope, therefore, he willin return con- 
sider if he cannot renew the slave 
trade, which will be good for me." 
Thus it is, that as long as other na- 
tions deal in this abominable traffic, 


to the swollen state . of the rj- 
vers from the heavy rains that. had 
fallen, the return of the mission to 
Cape Coast Castle was attended with 
meny disasters. A dreadful storm 
overtook the party, which obliged 
them to separate, and spend the night 
in the woods. The remainder of 
the journey was more propitious. At 
length, concludes Mr Bowdich, “ we 
climbed some very steep and rocky. 
hills, apparently of iron stone, and des- 
scended into a flat country, continuing. 
until a small rising about two miles 
from Cape Coast Castle opened the sea 
to our view ; as — to our sight 
as land would have after a pro- 
longed and perilous voyage. The shouts 
and tings of the natives were a 
grateful introduction to the more con- 
genial congratulations of our country- 
men." us happily terminated 
mission to Ashantee. : 

We shall take another opportunity 
of presenting our readers with an ab- 
stract of the various and curious infor- 
mation contained in the second part of 
the volume. In the mean time, we 
cannot conclude without repeating 
our acknowledgement of the great 
delight we have felt in contemplat- 
ing so singular an addition to our 
ee of — po and man- 
ners. e are perhaps the more 
tifled in having so recently Dern do 
many journals of so different a com- 
plexion on the same subject. The 
narratives of Adams, Ridley, and even 
of Tuckey, have furnished very scanty 
additions to what was already known, 
while the personal sufferings which 
they underwent, force upon us the re- 
gret, that such information was pur- 
chased at so dear a cost. They pre- 
sent a picture only of wretchedness, 
ignorance, and barbarism. But in 
Ashantee we appear to revisit Mexico 
at its first invasion. We had intended 
indeed to compare the two nations, 
but our limited forbids it. In 
one point of view thia publication must 

of si use. It wil tend to 
raise the character of the African ne- 
gro so long and unjustly ranked and 
treated as a being incapable of im- 
provement, and therefore unworthy 
of respect or sympathy. There is in- 
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deed one foul blot that marks the 
character of this people—human sa- 
crifices and tortures. But their ma- 
nual skill, their general courtesy, 
their regular government, their power- 
ful armies, their immense treasures, 
and their splendid habitations, render 
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it a phenómenon not easily to be ex- 
plained, why it should be reserved for 
this late period of African adventure, 
to make known to Europe any specific 
notices of such a people not a week's 
journey from Cape Coast Castle. 

T'o be continued. 


EMMELINE.* 


Taere is something so very affecting 
in the circumstances under which this 
little volume is given to the public, 
that had its merits been far less than 
they are, it must still have been re- 
ceived with a — interest. 
All of us ma ave - 
sed the fnr works’ of the uie 
excellent person with some portion 
of that critical watchfulness, which, 
in this fastidious age of literature, 
most readers are but too apt to keep 
both over their own feeli and 
those of the author who may be in- 
structing or delighting them. She was 
then a candidate for public fhvour,— 
and we believe that even the most or- 
dinary mind, in such a case, with- 
holds or bestows jts praise, with a 
feeling not unallied to self-importance 
and pride. It is not enough that we 
read, and in our hearts approve ; but 
we must take our part in the discussion 
which the appearance of a new book 
creates ; and we all know how tempt- 
ing a thing it is to hold — up 
atanimaginary superiority—or at least, 
at the muc level with "he object of 
our applauses—so that, instead of pub- 
licly hailing a work of genius and 
power with that free and unrestrained 
delight which in solitude we expe- 
rience, we too often join with surpri- 
sing eagerness in all the little carpings 
of criticism, and talk almost with 
familiar indifference of the exertions 
of intellects far indeed beyond the 
utmost reach of our own. With such 
unreasonable and ungenial moods of 
mind in their readers, must all au- 
thors lay their account; and Mrs 
Brunton was, we dare say, exposed in 
some degree to their influence—though 
perhaps, from what we are about 
to remark, not to an equal degree with 
many of her contemporaries. All such 
feelings, however, are now gone for 


ever—a loftier lore is taught to us by the 
grave—and we see, and delight to see, 
free from all clouds or shadows of 
our own raising, the pure excellence 
of that spirit whose mortal garments 
are now laid in the dust. 
We have said that the literary cha- 
racter of Mrs Brunton was 
not so much the object of critical dis- 
cussion as that of many of her con- 
temporaries. We may be mistaken, 
but we speak our own feelings respect- 
ing her, when we say, that she never 
was considered, by the Scottish pub- 
lic at least, entirely in the light of an 
author. Her writings were neither 
80 numerous nor so splendid as to en- 
dow her with that character ; nor did 
they so prevail over the minds of men, 
as wholly to sink the idea of her own 
private and living self in some ab. 
straction of a great and creative genius. 
We saw in her an amiable and intel- 
ligent woman—walking with serenity 
the serene peth of common life—dis- 
charging not only witb scrupulous fi- 
delity but generous devotion all Chris- 
tian duties—not wishing to be distin- 
guished in any way above those whose 
society she loved—and seeking ra- 
ther to attach others to her by the 
warmth of her affections and the sim- 
plicity of her manners, than to dazzle 
them by her accomplishments, or sub- 
* them beneath the ascendancy of 
er intellect. It would appear, trom 
wliat has been revealed to us of 
her personal history by a reverential 
hand, that she became an author al- 
most insensibly—and that her clear 
and vigorous mind embodied its con- 
tionsin written words, rather from 
the delight which it felt in such opera- 
tion, than from any premeditated de- 
sign of writing a book and giving it to 
the public. She seems never to have 
read that she might write—but from 
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the mpuises of an active mind, hap- 
py temper, and benevolent disposi- 
tion, to have gone on during calm 
years of domestic happiness, in the 
constant but almost unconscious culti- 
vation of those powers with which na- 
ture had so richly endowed her. Ac- 
cordingly the character and the charm 
of her writings is felt to be sound 
common sense, a quality, which how- 
ever homely its name, is of the very 
highest power in all works that, like 
her's, treat of the feelings, the passions, 
and the events of human life. This 
faculty kept in subordination to itself 
both feeling and fancy—so that, at 
times, these latter qualities seem ra- 
ther to be wanting in her works; but 
we believe that it is not so, and that 
they contain much of both, running 
along as an accompaniment to the gra- 
ver * music of humanity,” and not 
unfrequently breaking out, with a 
power the greater on aceount of their 
usual half-suppression, into very deep 
and overwhelming pethoa 

But we are not now wishing to play 
the common part of a critic, but ra- 
ther to join our voice—with somewhat 


of the privilege of that friendship 
which al] hearts are entitled to claim 
with the —-to the praises and the 


regrets which all Scotland now be- 
stows on the memory of her who is no 
more. We say all Scotland—for it 
was only in ber native land where the 
full influence of her admirable che- 
her geuius will be acknowledged every- 
er genius now every- 
where : but here, a charm Si ona. 
nue to hang over her name still more 
ing, and still more sacred. 
There seems indeed to be no abiding 
place in this world for grief, except in 
the hearts of those who may have sur- 
vived all they loved ; for we every day 
witness the sudden extinction of youth, 
beauty, strength, virtue, ius, and 
wisdom. But though public grief, in 
its outward demonstrations, seems soon 
to disappear, it never wholly dies 
away for those who, like Mary Brun- 
ton, have truly deserved it; and 
many tears will be shed, by eyes not 


yet opened on the light, over the privacy 


simple memoir in which an afflicted, 
but not a despairing husband, has 
drawn so beautiful a picture of a life 
of happiness and virtuc. 

“Many BaLroun was the daugh- 
sie ef Cola Vistas Peleas of Mivkt 2 
cadet of one of the most respectable famis 
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been trained rather to the i 
which adorn a court, than to those 


natural acuteness, 
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ever, a person of great 


ber subsequent compositions were written. 
** When she passed the bounds of 

childhood, the defects, under which 

early education must otherwise 


sisters; of whose kindness she entertained, 
through life, the most grateful recollection. 
But as a great part of her training was stil} 
left to herself, her love for 

e on poen aod fiction. yd 

to people for her that world of her own, 
which the day-dreams of youth called up in 
her solitude. i n — 
s: At a very early age, the charge 

: ery eariy 


upon her; end 
the details ing in Orkney are 
"(rn 


sixteenth to her — rint gd she 
have had very little leisure for self-i 
ment. 
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, I was in the habit of reading aloud to 
A books chiefly of criticism and Belles 
Lettres. Among other subjects of her at- 
tention, the philosophy of the human mind 
became a favourite study with her, and she 
read Dr Reid’s works with uncommon 


bateon Kurs and she used often to say, 
that she looked upon his account of the first 

of Columbus, as the most attractive 
and 


à narrative which she had ever 
** She added a little German to her ac- 


quisitions in lan . 

*5 She Soncetedis bad , but as often relin- 

i the study of mathematics. Where 

e address to the intellect was direct and 

she was interested and successful. 

But a single demonstration b means of the 

reductio ad absurdum, or of applying one 

to another in order to shew their 

ity, never failed to estrange her fora 
long time from the subject. 

** Her readin lene asi ioa 
as strengthening her general habits of atten- 
tion, than ss leading to marked proficiency 
dew rd lopli Pa ra : 
not having been systemati tivated in 
early life, was less powerful her other 
faculties. She retained the substance of what 
ing the words 
the by thinking over the 
bject for herself, with the aid of the new 
to her mind. 
during her resi- 

in East Lothian, she wrote any thing 
beyond an ordinary letter. Even her letters 
at this period were few. Indeed her corre- 
spondents were always very limited in num- 
letter-writing, as either an em- 


poet in itself, or as a recreation, she 
an utter dislike. 
** Rast Lothian, in general, is not distin- 


for lan beauty. But the si- 
tuation of the Manse of Bolton is pretty, 
and there is some fine scenery on the ban 
ef the stream which washes it. These close 
and wooded banks formed a singular con- 
trast to the bare flats, and the magnificent 


{ 


wards became' so marked a feature of her 
mind. She now taught herself to draw; 
sufficiently at least, to sketch with facility 
and truth any object or scene which pecu- 
larly her. 

** Her various em ents were never 
allowed to interfere with each other. An 
arrangement of her time was made; to 
which, as far as is possible for the mistress 
of a family, she strickly adhered. 

«s Two East Indian wards of mine bècame 
inmates of the family while we resided in 
East Lothian. Her care of them was truly 
maternal. She took a deep interest espe- 
Vor. V. 
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cially in their religious education; and, ™ 
instill into them the principles of their 
belief, she was led very carefully to re-exa- 
mine herown.  Forthis important work she 
had greater — now, than she had 
en at any former period; and she a 
plied herself to it with all her charaterietie 
ardour. h the of God, it gra- 
dually led her both to the * know 
to the love of the truth as it is in Christ ;° 
to that ‘ anchor of the soul sure and sted- 
fast;' on which her hope leaned 
life, and was nobly sustained in the near 
prospect of dissolution. The Shorter Cate- 
chism of our Church was the form on which 
she grounded her instructions to her 
pupils; and, while with anxious suc- 
cessful assiduity, she accommodated its lan- 
to their capacity, she never failed to 
pa in warm admiration, of the vigour 
and condensation of thought by which it is 
very peculiarly distinguished. 

** Both in her own mind, and in the minds 
of her pupils, she was anxious to make re- 
ligion an vns ie lage to carry its in- 
fluence habitually into life. It mingled 
now with all her own pursuits. She sought 
knowledge, not merely for the sake of the 
pleasure which it bestowed, but from a 

sense of duty. She loved nature, 
not for its own beauty alone, but for the 
traces with which it abounds of the wisdom 
and the love of the Creator. Her religion 
was not a religion of gloom. It shed bright- 
ness and peace around her. K gladdened 
the heart which it purified and exalted. 

** After six years, tranquilly and ha 
spent in East Lothian, she accompani 
to Edinburgh in Autumn 1803.” 

Soon after her arrival in Edinburgh 
she formed a friendship, which con- 
tinued to the last to be one of the chief 
blessings of her life, with a lady be- 
loved and respected by all who have 
ever had an opportunity of witnessing 
those accomplishments and virtues 
which adorn and dignify a life past in 
the shades of seclusion and retirement. 

** But the circumstance which, more than 
any other beyond the range of her own do- 
mestic intercourse, tended both to develope 
her intellect, and to establish her character, 


y 
me 


was an intimacy which she formed, soon 
after her removal to. Edinburgh, with a 
lady in her immediate neigh ood. They 


were indeed so near, that it was easy for 
them to be much together. They read to- 
gether-—worked er—and over, 
with confidential » their opinions, 
from minuter points to the most im t 
of all. In their leading vicws of human 
life and human duty, were — 
But whether they or whether they 
differed, they benefited each other essen- 
tially—either mutually confirming each o- 
ther in the truth, or mutually leading exch 
other towards it. 
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« This intercourse continued for about 
six years, when it was interrupted by Mrs 
Izett’s removal from Edinburgh. But it 
was Dot, and could not be suspended alto- 
gether ¢ so far as letters could prolong it, it 
was continued to the last, by tbe only close 
and confidential correspondence, beyond the 
bounds of her own family, in which Mary 
ever engaged. 

** [n the literary pursuits which they car- 
ried op together, there were occasional 
blanks, caused by the avocations of either. 
1t was chiefly for the employment of acci- 
dental intervals of leisure, occasioned by 
the more numerous engagements of her 
friend, that Mrs Brunton began the writing 
of Self-Control. At first its author had no 
design that it should meet the eye of the 

oblic. But as her manuscript swelled, 
this design, half unconsciously, began to 
mingle with her labours. Perhaps, too, a 
circumstance which I remember to have 
happened about this time, might have had 
more weight than she was aware of in 
prompting the attempt. She had often 
urged me to undertake some literary work ; 
and once she appealed to an intimate friend 
who was present, whether he would not be 
my publisher. He consented readily ; but 
added, that he would, at least as willingly, 
publish a book of her own writing. This 
seemed, at the time, to strike her as some- 
thing the possibility of which had never oc- 
curred to her before: and she asked more 
than once, whether he was in earnest. 

** A considerable part of tbe first volume 
of Self-Control was written before I knew 
any thing of its existence. When she 
brought it to me, my pleasure was certainly 
mingled with surprise. The beauty and 
correctness of the style-—the acuteness of ob- 
servation—and the loftiness of sentiment— 
were, each af them in its way, beyond what 
even I was prepared to expect from her. 
Any encouragement which my approbation 
could give her, (and she valued it at far 
more than it was worth,) she received in the 
fullest measure. 

** From this time forward she tasked her- 
self to write a certain quantity every day. 
The rule, ef course, was often broken ; but 
habit had taught her that a rule was useful. 
Every evening she read to me what had 
been written in the course of the day ; and 
when larger portions were completed, she 
brought the manuscript to me for more ac- 
curafe examination. I then made, in writ- 
— remarks as occurred to me ; and 
left it to herself to decide upon them, Any 
little alteration on what had been recently 
written she was always willing to receive, if 
she thought it an improvement. But some 

es which were to her upon 
be earlier parts of the story, she declined 
adopting. She had what to me 
en undue apprehension of the trouble which 
it might have cost her to assimilate the al- 
terations to the remainder of the narrative. 
But she had little hepe, from the first, of 


Emmeline, 


[May 
the . being very happily sombined ; and 
she — Mat * ing to « 
vate, by any sudden changes, the hannes 
— — ed, ae ead ha 
e unifor much more 
to its idi E mosey 
Her life seems to have passed as 
quietly and happily along, from this 
time to its termination, as is often al- 
lowed to the lot of humanity ; and 
though we could, with plessure, dwell 
on *'the short and simple annals of 
the good," we prefer giving the account 
of their melancholy close. 


+ Composition had now long ceased to be 
a voluntary employment. It bad come ta 
be looked upon as a task ; and she rather 
sought reasons to justify to her own mind 
her desertion of her former habits, than op- 
portunities of renewing them in their 
strength. ing the summer of 1818, 
however, she in s great 
quered these feelings ; and had it pleased 
Providence to spare her life, I am convin- 
ced that she would at this hour have been 
returning to her former occupations with all 
her — ardour. 
* She was strongly impressed, indeed, 
with a belief that * confinement was ta 
ve fatal; not on v presentiment, 
on grounds of which I could not entire- 
ly remove the force, though I obstinately 
refused to join in the inference which she 
drew from them. Under this belief she 
completed every the most minute - 
tion of her great change, with the same 
tranquillity as if she had been making ar- 
ents for one of those short absences, 
which only endeared her home the more te 
her. The clothes in which she was laid in 
the grave had been selected by herself; she 
herself had chosen and labelled some tokens 
of remembrance for her more intimate 
friends ; and the intimations of her death 
were sent round from a list in her own 
iti g But these anticipations, 
eeply fixed, neither shook her 
iminished her cheerfulness. 


They neither altered her wish to live, nor 
the ardour with which she prepared to meet 
the duties of returning if returning 
health were to be her portion. 
** They seemed rather to animate her zeal 
the more in any thing by which she could 
romote the welfare of her fellow-creatures. 
o this great work she seemed the more 
anxious to devote herself, as her recollection 
became the deeper, that the * night cometh 
in which no man can work.’ * Life,’ she 
says, in one of the last letters which she ever 
wrote, and which contains no other trace of 
her own forebodings ; * life is too short and 
uncertain to admit of our trifling with even 
the lesser opportunities of testifying good- 
will The flower of the field must scatter 
its odours to-day. To-morrow it will be 
gone.’ 
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*f TO MRS BALFOUR. 


“F ld, Oct. 22, 1818. 
see «Ir Almighty God to 
my infant's lfe and my own,—I 
I am * made of sterner stuff,’ than 
ink from a few hours of any pain 


mature can support.—I the 
bin, tardius 


Pay ees 
ME : 
E 
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a thousand years f 


is as 
I of pre ion, 
that I had not ‘ set my house in 
*« [ wish, my dear Mary, that some of 
you would write ciroumstantially about 
sunt Craigie; and soon, lest the letter be 
too late for me. If I am to be removed, I 
that she is so soon to follow. 
But what a Jon will she be to every mem- 
ber ef your circle P Where is there a being, 


un 


within the of her influence, who does 
met owe to her many acts of kindness? It 
È me i to think of her exeel- 
sister, w kind heart will feel her 


X 
: 
bE 
: 
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still-born son, om tho Tth 
à de 
attacked 


' December, 
for a few days, with a rapid- 
of her medical friends, 


TE 
i 
$ 
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d 
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through the 
ife several extracts 
from letters written to her friends du- 
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= during her abode in Edinburgh. 
e observations and remarks sre 
chiefly memoranda of what passed be- 
fore her eyes; but they are almost al- 
ways judicious, and occasionally very 
d and amusing. The follow- 
ing little descriptions are very vivid 
and graphic : 

** Did you ever see Kirby Lonsdale? It 
i» the most rural, pretty, interesting place 
imaginable. It is a true English villago— 
English in its neatness— English in the 
handsomeness of its houses, (Scotch hand. 
some houses are seldom built in 
and English, above all, in its charch-yard— 
smooth as vel as emeralds—clean, 
even to the exclusion of a fallen leaf from 
one of the tall trees that surround it! From 
this church-yard, situate on a high bank 
overhanging the river Loen, you command 
a fine of Lonsdale, rismg here and 
there into gentle s with woods 
and villas. The river is not very English ; 
for it is a rapid, lively, transparent stream 
——not creeping sluggishly h rich mea- 
dows, but dancing gaily to the sun, or 
ned against = tiny rocks into Lilliputian 

* Nons voila at Harrogate ; and I be- 
lieve there is no place in Britain to which 


would not sooner accompany us. One 
undred and forty people dine with us daily 
—all dressed as as Punch’s wife in the 


smell of meat 


arrogate itself is a straggling village, 
sandy common, surround. 
ed with black Scotch firs—the o 
say i hepe O6 ue or shrub that never 
ean be an ornament to any possible place. 
— hill above there is a 


view j extent, over the richest 
and m which I have ever seen. — 
York, is 22 miles distant, seems 


extacies. For mT part, E must confess, 
that I think a little rising ground, or even 
a mountain, no bad festure in a landsca 
A scene withont a hifl seems to me to be a- 
bout as interesting as a face withouta nose ! 
E — 
any v share ho 
— at lemst she Passi 
te have greatly ed or cultiva- 
ted it; yet few poets could excel the 
following description : 


TO MRS CRAIGIE. 
cd Bae 
“ Stadley Royal is truly a e 
Besides a park of 1100 acres, with 
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timber of j thereare loved Seotland. One might almost 
$00 acres of pleasure ground, kept witha think she had been banished from it 
neatness of which I had no previous ides. for years by misfortune, instead of 


The lawns are as smooth, and as equal in 
colour and texture, as green velvet; and 


though ONT. as well as the gravel-walks, 
are by lofty trees, 


variety 
not a fallen leaf—not a twig is suffered to 
their neatness. 
e place is laid out in the old-fashien- 
of water, sts- 


artifi- 
cia] river is so large, that you forget it is the 
work of man ; the temples, though a little 
out of place, are still beautiful; and the 
smooth shaven lawns show to great advan- 
tage the dark majesty of the woods, that 
tower over them sometimes to the height of 
120 feet. . 

* But, above all, Studley contains one 
charm which, so far as I know, is 
ther muc e ruins of I: 
Abbey. i pe w can 
— it to you? No words that 1 can 
use wil give any idea of its beauty, or of 
the effect which it had upon me! Some- 
times the very recollection of it fills my eyes 
tin of the magnitude of the building, Dy 
tion e e e building, by 
telling you that i. still covers two acres of 

and that it once extended over ten ; 

ut to describe the effect of the whole is out 


of my power. Imagine the huge folding- 
doors thrown » to usher you into a ca- 
thedral of igi 


— extent. The roof is 


: A 
To crown all, I had scarcely heard 
mentioned, and had never read 


man, maintained a te with me on 
the comparative merits of Studley and Dun- 
keld ; of 


are incomparable ; 
Scotland has no Fountain's Abbey. 
Her kindness and warmth of heart 
thus beautifully burst forth on her re- 
turn from this little tour to her be. 


Pt "better use what might 


having been in search of delight and 
happiness in merry England. 

** But no pleasure, which mere beauty 
can give, ever equalled that which I felt at 
this first distant glimpse of my home—m: 
Bons (o which’ wherever 1 tuse Da. 
ways return as to the arms of a friend! 
Have we not reason to bless the 
which has so ordained thst many a home, 
pus no other charm, * Us, 

use it ir our home. But mine has 
many, many comforts. If I could share 
them with you, and two or three other per- 
sons dear to me, it would want none to make 
it complete tome. This cannot be! But I 
trust we shall meet in a home, which will, 
indeed, be complete to us all; and who 
knows whether our ity to love the 
with which we are familiar, may not 
one means of endearing to us that better 
home throughout eternal ages." 

We can only make room for one 
single letter to Izett, but we think 
it is a very characteristic one. 


s April 10, 1810. 
s [t is even so! You are sixty miles 


you left me I have a 
mined to write. I need not assure you that 
has had no sharein my silence. 

ftiend Gf 


—— iz ir sea ed 
you by all my business all m 
Iu ks Stich of uy Hence de no 


over! and 1 can only 
ve been so 
nently useful. 
* [ thank 
of your ram 
were the companion of them! In return, 
you shall learn my methodical routine. I 
ite part of every forenoon, and walk for 
an hour or two before dinner. I 
over the fire with a book, or I sew and chat, 
all the evening. 
aod — — 
3a every 
no more! She has advan i 


sh 
remain for a few days; and a 
old-fashioned plece itu Though it should 
never be laid open to the 
you shall see the interior 
other. 


it one day or 
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to work, I think I shall beat her. They 


Leo- say natrow-minded people always hate their 
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successors ; I must be the most illiberal of 
all creatures, for I hate the successors of my 
friends. * © You see my paper is done 
«io, 0f course, is my letter." 


At the end of the volume there are 
extracts from the journal which she 
* on her tour through England and 

ales, from which we regret that it 
pleri mg us now to make any 
quotations. It is plain, simple 
acute, and anpactending: decus 

s — ee — t of only 
100 pages; but a fragment, 
we conceive that by it the author has 
object, and that 
feu mid) — 
of such misery and su 
ul. We, therefore, cannot regret, 

this sad tal and 


pure and high soul of the author bad 
never imposed on itself the penance 
of delinesting the life of misery which 
an abandoned woman is sure of lead« 
ing with the man who has seduced 
her affection from her husband. 

We are loth to look, even with a hasty 
glance, on the face, however beautiful, 
of an adulteress—nor will our souls 
permit us even to be just in our esti- 
mation of her crime. Nature and re- 
ligion themselves seem almost to debar 
her from the benefit, in human hearts 
at least, of the temptations by which 
she may have been assailed. But when 
the adulteress comes before us, as is 
the case of Emmeline, (and there have 
been many Emmelines in real life,) 

ing, in hideous wickedness, the 
bosom of a noble-minded, generous, 
high-born, moral and religious hus- 
band, to whom she hes born children 
yet living in their beauty and their 
Innocence, and plunging herself, with 
hateful tears and trembling and con- 
vulsions, into the arms of a paramour 
ing only — charms and 
worldly accomplishments; and who, at 
the very moment of her monstrous sa< 
crifice, she well knows, in the'bitter- 
ness of her guilty passion, can love her 
only with such troubled love as for 
ever trembles on the brink of hatred, 
contempt, and despair,—when 
such a ** white devil" rises before us, 
we wish to be relieved from the poison 
——— and to 
our and our sorrows, 

ina wietehed world like this, for sufa 
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and for sins that imply not the —— unheeded from her eyes—her 
utter abandonment of all vis m na. sender bent ín dejection and abase- 


ture implanted in our hearts, and with- 
out reverencing which, we can scarcely 
hope to sce the face of God at once in 
mercy and in judgment. 

We are therefore happy, since such 
a tale as “‘ Emmeline” was to be writ- 
ten at all, that it is but a broken 
ment. Had the author ee 
story of this adulteress, all hearts must 
either have inevitably been repelled by 
the detailed account of her agonies ; 
or they must have been made to feel 
a fa y with them. We 
firmly believe that Mrs Brunton could 
not have finished such a tale. She 
has lifted up the veil from the secret 
spirit of the adulteress ; and we are 


ee that it should drep for ever— 
for a short look suffices ae that world 


of woe and wickedness. 
One * moon" only of the married 
Bfe is here described, and it, indeed, 


* disastrous twilight sheds." From 
the first scene in the church, where 
TIUS 
nanoe nature i 

to venerate those holy duties whi 

she is even at that moment trampling 
beneath her feet — lowering and a 


They have dene an act from whose 
* deep damnation” nothing can 
one little hour of thei 


her's, what it is to be under the ban 
ahd excommunication of nature. 
i are on 


thelr marriage-jannt, a note is put in- 
to the hands of Emtaeline— ET 

se "The envelope contained these words : 
* * Mr Devereux cannot retain in his pos- 


storing Lady de C 
a parent so justly and beloved.’ 
** De Clifford read this note without com- 
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heavier actoant of evil which la i 
her, Emmeline did not indeed exemine, for 
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as he ? 

“A i at reused Emme- 
— to de rela nian what De Clifford 
must feel, should he witness her distress. 


teara whieh would force theie way. 
* Dearest De P said she, * shall I 
ever give thee cause to think J regret mak- 


fectionate De Clifford 1 
“6 She had time to herself before 
the return of her husband. He was absent 


for hours. When he returned, the traces 
of suffering were seen in his bent hrow 
and sallow eheek, but his manner was un- 
changed. He moved with hisown firm and 

mending step; he spoke in his own 
calm low tones. 

«Had Emmeline known how those hours 
were spent—had she seen him fixing his 
unnoticing gaze an the pool where the big 
rain-drops were plashing, or resting his 
throbbing head against the cold rock 
had seen him at last raise his face, 


rigid with d resalution, and heard 
the groan in which her name burst from hia 
lips, where had been her vain that she 


was herself alone sufficient for hia happi- 
ness ? She was then doubly the cause of hi 
suffers It was for her that he had ina 
curred this new and tormenting sense of in- 
feriority, this remorse, thia first venom of 
* the worm that never dies.’ 


De Clifferd caries qu bride to the 
hereditary seat ig hij un- 
stained anosstors—but another quo- 
tation, aud we have done— 


** The visit bad been long unrepaid be- 
fore Emmeline ventured to say, in a voice 
of timid inquiry, * You think we ought 
not to return the Jenkinsons' visit ?' 

* « As you please, Emmeline,’ was the 


y- 

* A stranger might have thought it in- 
tended to leave her judgment free. Em- 
meline understood it differently. 

s * Perhaps, then,’ said she, in the same 
tone, * I had better write her a note to say, 
that I pay no visits at present.’ 

** «If you choose, my love,’ was De Clif- 
ford's reply. 

. ** Its words were of the same import as 
Emmeline sew he approved her propose 
saw he appro er j 

** The note was patched with regret ; 

for seven months of total seclusion—of that 
seclusion which mankind inflict, not 
their forgetfulness, but in their scorn— 
had given value to any mark of human sym- 
pethy or — Respect ! Emmeline be- 
came every hour more sensible that this sen- 
timent she must never more hope to awaken. 
She had gradually learnt re mun for He 
expression of an opposite feeling. In her 
better days, the gentle feminine Emmeline 
had claimed no deference which all were 
not willing to bestow. But now a watch- 
—— was stealing upon her. She 
contempt in many an indifferent look, 

5 


awered, concisely indeed, but with the most 
explicit frankness. Had she ventured ta 
oppose his opinion er bis will, he would 


man whom he resperted,’ . she 
her he might have opened his whole heart. 
She might almost have heen hie friend. - 
But I !—What am I hut his toy *—enly to 
be cared for in an idle hour-—-aoan, perhaps, 
to be thrown aside for evez.—Oh ! shall I 
live to see that day! No. I shall see its 

, and that will break my heart, be- 
ore I have lost all !' 

** It was not in her husband's conduct 
alone that — watched ad tokens of 
disrespect. readed even the presence 
of her servants. She could not venture to 
reprove their misconduct, or even to fe- 
mark their omissions. Their insolence ahe 
dared not encounter; for she knew, and 
they knew, the vulnerable point, where the 
meanest fix a poisoned dart. 
The impertinence which another would 
have answered with a smile of good-natured 
contempt, or a burst of idle indignation, 

the heart of her whose conscience jus- 
tified the scorn cast on her by the meanest of 
mankind. The encroachments, therefore, 
of her domestics were unresisted, their ne- 


. He remembered, with s sigh, itẹ 


, regular, and leg, Judice while 
guided by the calm but ir irit of 
is mother; and ther of which Em- 
meline was so jealous, gained little by the 
eontrast. The charms of his long-loved 
home were one by one decaying. His 
friends had forsaken jf. The charities of 
relationship were fled. His still dearEm- 
meline was no longer the playful being 








ith gladdening ine, was 

now but the cold and short-lived spark that 
flashes in the troubled d. 
‘© She tried in vain to disguise the change 
from De Clifford. It met him ina ma 
m 


con- 
cealed them, and he ventured not to in- 
quire their cause ; but sitting down by her, 
endeavoured to divert her melancholy. 

** * You have not shewn me your = 
folio for a long while, Emmeline. I doubt 
you an been very idle. Come, little 

ifler, let me inspect proceedings. 

* Oh! not to-day" said Emmeline, 
Jaying her hand on the io; * not to- 
day! By to-morrow I pe to have some- 
thing that will please you. 

** * But I am in the humour to-day, in- 
sisted De Clifford, with good-hatured ob- 
stinacy ; ‘and you know how your resist- 
ance always ends, Emmeline.’ 

** The fading rose in Emmeline's cheek 
deepened to crimson, and over her 
face and bosom. ‘ Alas! I know that too 
well !’ she thought; * but why must the 

come from you ?" 

** De Clifford, unconscious that his words 
could insinuate reproach, was now examin. 
ing some sketches which had never been 
meant for his eye. Two infant were 

in every attitude of sport and of 
repose. Many of them were blotted with 
tears. Upon some the names were written 
again and again, as if the very names were 
dear; and sometimes they were joined with 
a short and melancholy sentence that sued 
for pity or forgiveness. 


[May 


n. MNA De Clifford — over his 
ortless survey, Emmeline unresisting 
stood by and wept. In pai com passi 
he pressed her to his breast, but he did not 
speak, for he felt that this was a sorrow 
which refuses to be comforted. He now 
heartily regretted the solitulle which left 
her to —— d ded dei 
so dispiriting. e fervently wished 
she had possessed one friend, or even com- 
ion, to cheer her lonely hours. He 
ht of his mother, and for a moment he 


half to forget his displeasure, and 
entreat she would ae 
wounded spirit of his Emmeline; but 


when a doubt arose of her compliance, he 
found it more easy to resolve upon = 
taking the task himself, and he determined 
to devote himself to its accomplishment. 
And he would have k his determination, 
could it have been at the expence 
of only fortune or life, for life and fortune 
were still light in his compared with 
his beloved Emmeline. But he forgot te 
take time into his account. gs ET 
lengthened demands which the of 
comforter would make upon his patience, 
and upon that ar, continued, self-devo- 
tion, which, if indeed it ever be a natural 
virtue, is not the virtue of masculine na- 
ture. 

* A few days served to make him 
of the confinement to which he subj 
himself ; and then he tly grew 
with Emmeline, as i che had compelled 
him to this unnatural constraint. He in- 
wardly accused her of weakness and selfish- 
ness, for not absolitely driving him from 
her to his accustomed exercises and em- 
ploymen 
subtracted something 
his self-devotion ; and while he was secretly 
angry with himself for breaking his resolu- 
tion, he was yet more angry with Emme- 
line for making him feel that he ought to 
keep it.” 





LETTERS OF CURRAN TO THE REV. H. WESTON.® 


Our readers need not fear from us, on 
the present occasion at least, any dis- 
quisition on the very interesting char- 
acter of this celebrated man. We 
have something much better to pre- 
sent them with—namely, perhaps the 
earliest traces of Mr Curran's pen that 
exist—letters, as it is said in the Pre- 
face, which, while they record many 

eeable feelings of his youth, are yet 
shaded with that melancholy which 


accompanied him through life, and at 
length wr his mind in the dark- 
est folds of ndency and hopeless- 
ness. They were written on Mr Cur- 
ran's first visit to London in 1778, and 
during the following year, when he 
was twenty-four years of' age, and are 
addressed to a dear friend and college 
associate. They shew much simplici- 
ty in the style both of his feeling and 
expression, and are written in far bet- 
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ter teste than we should have expected 
in early life from so ardent and so ima- 

inative a character. They are full of 
oe and if the writer be never 
quite brilliant, he often shews that he 
easily could be so, and that his wit, 
humoar, and fancy are kept down, as 
it were, by that melancholy native in 
his temperament, and most natural in 


his then cheerless situation, as well. 


as by that fervent affection for the 
friend to whom he Mire which scorns 
all display, and delights in its corre- 
spondence to use the most familiar and 

language, as if two friends were 
talking together at a meeting after long 
absence. What can be better than the 
following description ? 

* Full of these reflections, as I passed 
the 
last lingering look of poor Alma Mater : it 
was the scene of many a boyish folly, and 
many an happy hour. I should have felt 
more confusion at part of the had 
I not been relieved by the recollection of 
the valuable friendships I formed there, 
though I am far from thinking such a cir- 
eunstance can justify past misconduct ; yet 
I cannot call that time totally & blank, 
in which one has ired the bless- 
ing of humanity. It was with a melan- 
choly kind of exultation I counted over the 
number of those I loved there, while my 
heart gave a sigh to every name in the ca- 
talegue; nay, even the Fellows whom I 
mitra 1 OIRIS ee 
parting tear blotted out every injury, and I 

ve them as hearty a benediction as if 
they bad really deserved it As for my ge- 
neral intance (for I could not but go 
the round), I packed their respective little 
sighs into one great one as I turned on my 
heel. My old friend and handmaid, Betty, 
perceiving me in motion, got her hip under 
the strong box with my seven shirts, which 
she had rested against the rails during the 
delay, and screwed up her face into rueful 
caricature, that might provoke a laugh at 
another time; while her y son, Denny; 
Eric E , and a 

et of sea provision in the other, took 
net ion : we pd arri 

on to George's Quay, where j 
wis funk send to sail. en I entered, 
found my fi Mi pis ius round a 
large table in the cabin—we were about 
fourteen. A young Highland lord had 
taken' the head of the table and the conver- 
sation, and, with a modesty peculiar to his 
country, gave a history of his travels and his 
intimate connexions with the princes of the 
A rj aA aane — 

ing e gout, while a woman who 
sat next him (good Hesven ! what a to 
she had !) gave a long detail of what 
father suffered by that disorder. To do 
wo — they exerted themselves 

oL, V. 
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I could not but turn and take a. 
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most sealously for the common entertain- 


ment  Asfor my part, I had to 
Say, MTM tas Gay ua MIS (S 


ligten to me; so I took ion of what 
the in called a bed, considering with . 
Pena. hos’ thay cocks ply e macy 
different tunes without putting each other- 


out. I was expecting that the sea-sickness 
would soon give those restless mouths dif- 
ferent employment. But in that I was dis- 
inted : the sea was so calm, that one 
Sele was sick during the , and it was 
not my fortune that the lot should fall 
on that that never ceased chattering. 
There was no cure but patience ; mind 
ingly I never stirred from my tabernacle, 
ess to visit my basket, till we arrived at 
Parkgate.” h 

He gives, in the following passage, 
shortly but forcibly, that impression 
which the first entrance into London 
produces on all strangers; while the 
close of the letter shews.us, that he 
never was an idler at any part of his 
life. Indeed, what great man ever 
was? <A lounger in the world’s eye 
may yet have uncounted hours of mys- 
terious musing and of profound soli- 
tary thought. 

** From Chester I set out that evening in 
the stage, slept about four hours at Coven- 
try, and the following evening at five o’clock 
was in the view of near 120 spires, that are 
scattered from one end of the horizon to the 
— aeem — — ME 
mist that perpetually covers this igi 
capital 1t would be impossible for descrip- 
tion to give any idea of the various objects 
that fill a stranger on his first arrival with 

ise and astonishment. The magnifi- 
cence of the churches, hospitals, and other 
public buildings, which every where present 
themselves, would alone be ample subject 
for admiration to a spectator, though he 
were not distracted by the gady depay of 
wealth and dissipation, continually shifting 
before his in the most extravagant 
h of — tha — — * 
o ess, that might e you 
think this the suce fran which life and 
motion are conveyed to the world. Besides, 
there are many places here not unworthy of 
i inspection; but as my illness pre- 
vented me from seeing them on my first ar- 
rival, I shall my curiosity till some 
future time ; as I am ined to 
to reading this vacation with the utmost di- 
ligence, in order to attend the Courts with 
more advantage next winter. If I continue 
in my present mood, you will see a strange 
alteration in your poor friend. That cursed 
fever brought me down so much, and m 
spirits are so reduced, that, faith! I don 
remember to have laughed these six weeks. 
Indeed, I never t solitude could lean 
so heavily on me. I commonly rise in the 
morning between five and six, and read as 
much as my eyes Mn permit till dinner- 
2 








The opening of the second letter is 
very pleasant. 

*€ I well remember the 
you before I left Ireland, of communicating 


novelty and ery 
will scarcely entertain a doubt of being al. 
ways furnished 


entertaining ence. Yet he ma 
. find himself plaguily mistaken, especially t 


miniature in the latter. 
comes of this vast fund of intelligence? un- 
less you would wish to receive comparative 

ions, and to be told that St Paul's 
steeple is a few feet higher than Patrick's, 
or that ten set out for Tyburn, for one that 
takes his flight from Stephen’s Green. 
These, I fear, if dwelt upon, would make 
but & sorry figure on paper, and be as tire- 
some to you, as the writing them would be 
disagreeable to me. Then, as for political 
news, which is the universal subject here, 
the very abundance is worse than a scarcity. 
There is such a variety of inconsistence in 
every anecdote that ires, that one 


knows not how to —— thing; and 
our own n are with as 
ir nr = rs ad ae 


Is any thing known of the histo 
of the Miss Hume, described below 
We think she must have died old and 
unmarried. She beats the blue-stock- 
ings of the present day all to sticks ; 
and what with a shrill voice, a hooked 
nose, and a bit of a beard, which no 
doubt she hed, she must have been 2 
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(May: 
She is a curious little: 


itii ite aide ightingale. As I 


have not the command of my muscles, 
I always propose putting out the candles, 
before the song begins, for the ter ro- 

of the . This is an expe- 


After drawing rather an unfavour- 
able character of the English Boor, he 
thus breaks off into a panegyric on his 
own countrymen, which has not per- 
haps been surpassed even in these later 
days so t with lamentations 
over the degraded state of one of the 
finest people on the earth. 


— advantage they could derive 


timents of the illiterate ; and I have often 
thought, their manner of Jamenting over 


their dead, ope oe — 
and improve thi» untutored sort of polite- 
— alive something like a taste 
for composition in a language, thst wants 
neither expression nor extent, aid Ur pe. 
Mera, sas from a decay, into 
Which it must otherwise have fallen: and 
to these you add the severe 
ances, and the still more miserable in- 
ducement to a strict association, the com- 
munity of affliction and wretchedness, more 
than can be found in either France or Ger- 
meny, and yet fostered in the bosom of a 
constitution boasted to be free. You will 
smile, no doubt, at these observations as be- 
ing unseasonable as well as exaggerated, 
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To the first I must plead s but fer 
the lutter, thére cer some truth in 
it, would to Heaven was not $0 
much }” 


The account of his visit to Hamp- 
ton-Court is full of life, spirit, and in- 
genuity. 

** The servant who showed us the apart- 
ments, which were very splendid, gave usa 
circumstantial detail of the pictures, and the 
upon them by different 

a 


war 
be had his lesson well by rote, and ran over 
the battles of Issus and Arbela, &c. with a 

ising fli - ‘ But where is Alex- 


his feet.'—* Surely,’ eaid I, ‘ that must 
be Hephestion, for he was mistaken by the 
Queen for Alexander'———' Pardon me, 
Sir: I hope I know Alexander better than 
that :* he shook his head in confirma- 
tion of his opmion, while I paid myself the 
same compliment. * But whi the two 
de you really think the greater man ?’— 
* Greater ! Bless your soul, Sir, they are 
both dead this hu years.” O Harry! 
what a comment on human vanity ! 
my soul, there was the marrow of a 
sand folios in the answer. I could not help 
thinking, at the instant, what a 
ee eh he appear 

a committee from the Temple of 
Fame, to claim those laurels he thought so 
much of, and be opposed in his demand, 

his competitors were Thersites, or 
the who rubbed Bucephalus’s heels. 
How would his identity be ascertained ? 
Charilus, stand forth ; but should Mevius 
contest the with Cherilus, would a 
million of critics decide the difference? 
What then must be the sentence? Why, 
since the conqueror cannot be distingui 
from the slave, let the chaplet be divided 
between them, ét curru servus portetur eo- 
dem. Thus, in a few years, may my dear 
Harry be a Tillotson, and his friend as much 
Cicero as Cicero himself." 

It was in the following manner that 
he spent his time in London. What 
a happy kind of life, what a blessed 
b of mirth and meditation— 
sport and stndy —fun and philosophy — 
parl and politice! What a treat it must 

ve been to have frolicked with Cur- 
ran in.such scenes; melancholy as he 
was, he must have been the life—the 
soul of them all. 


‘ I happened at first to be rather un- 


lucky in m ; I was not aware of guess 
their being usted exactly under the bell 


of St Martin, and that I was to be eternally 
stunned with the noise of praying bells, re- 
Joning bells, and passing b I had the 
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ome companion. 8o I ' 
e companion changed my ta- 
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stutitional insunvenience of 
os is couvenadies af aan. cote cares: 
able to me, a dull, good-natured, generous, 
, » decp-read, un- 
learned, disputative sort of a character, still 
more to me than my other neigh- 
bour, the steeple; for I had learned.to en- 
dure un ing sounds, bat I never had an 
i to bear with a trou- 


í e. Be- 
sides being — di» maaie 
that infected me befote, I have procured 
much better on more rea- 


accommodations 
sonable terms. For the fature, you will 
— me, No9, Orange Street, Leicester 


* Notwithstanding a fit of illness, which 
somewhat retarded my appli in the be- 
ginning, I have exerted a of assidu- 
vá of which I once thought myself incapa- 

For the first five months I was almost 
totally a recluse, indeed, too much e. 
When we seclude ourselves entirely from all 
intercourse with the world, our affections 
will soon impatient of the restraint, — 
and y convince us that much of our 
happiness must be drawn from society ; and 
if we exert too much rigour, however phi- 
losophical it may appear at the time, to sup- 
— — the temper is apt to 

into a gloomy kind of apathy. This I 
found to be my case, and I accordingly re- 
solved to soften the severity of the discipline 
I had over-zealously adopted, and to that 
end made some additions to my wardrobe, 
and ased a fiddle, which I had till 
then denied myself. Do not think, how- 
ever, from my mentioning thoseindulgences, 
that I have diminished my hours of reading ; 
all I have done by the change is, employing 
the time that must otherwise be vacant, in 
amusement instead of solitude. I still con- 
tinue to read ten hours cig far G seven at 
law, and three at history, or the general 
principles of politics: and that I may have 
time enough, I rise at half after four. I 
—— — a — nias the manner 
an hour glass, whi ou may be 
curious to know, which — — 
ly at that hour. Exactly over my head I 
have suspended two — of tin, one above 
the other: when I go to bed, which is al- 
ways at ten, I pour a bottle of water into 
the upper vessel, in the bottom of which is 
a hole of such a size, as to let the water pass 
through, so as to make the inferior reservoir 
overflow in six hours and a half. I have 
bad no small trouble in proportioning those 


vessels ; aud I was still more puzzled for A 


while how to confine my head, so as to re- 
ceive the ‘drop, but I have at length succeeded. 
Ld 


** You will perhaps be at some loss to 
gue un kind. hd amusemont I allow E 
; why, I' you. I spend a co 
of hours ev night at a coffee-house, where 
I am not a little entertained with a group 
of old politicians, who meet in order to de- 
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bate on the reports of the day, or to invent 
of the nation. I don’t know that 
sociability is the charactesistic of this peo- 
ple, yet politics is & certain introduction to 
the closest intimacy of coffae-house acquain- 
tance. One meets with a great deal of a- 
. Musement from this sort of conversation, 
.and .I think it can — — 
improvement. Six or seven fellows 
who have spent the early part of their lives 
in a variety of adventures, and are united 
misst oar a i dela ur 
vacancy, whi it necessary em 
to fill up their time by meddling in other 
's business, since they have none of 
—— ——— 
worthy a ; it gives a facility at 
DEL TE er 
. useful, enures us to a toleration, that must 
make our through life more easy. 
I also visit a variety of ordinaries and eat- 
ing-houses, and they are equally fertile in 
e for a character-hunter. I think I 
ve found out the cellar where Roderick 
Random ate shin of beef for three-pence, 
and actually drank out of the identical 
que which the drummer squeezed 
when poor Strap spilt the broth on his 


The third letter was written at Bris- 
tol on his way back to Ireland, and 
contains an exquisite description of a 
coach scene, quite worthy of Smollet 
himeelf. : 

** The evening before last I set out from 
London in company with Morris, one of 
my companions in the Windsor excursion. 

e other side of the coach was occupied 
by a little, contemptible, cockaded thing in 
* land Pay, and which looked still more 

i by being placed near a laughing, 
Caha baki fellow, who belonged to the 
sea-service. Had master Jupiter cuckolded 
Tindarus in the form of a turkey-cock, 
instead of a gander, I should be tempted to 
trace my pedi from Leda herself; for 
no one more heartily hates a red coat, or the 
wearer of it. If, therefore, you have a 
spark of ill-nature in your composition, you 
will rejoice in the pleasure I received from 
the contrast. The Captain, like the rest of 
his fellow-servants, seemed enamoured of 
his livery, was shallow, ignorant, even in 
his own little depth ; and you might see by 
one eye that elevated his brow that he would 
be most arrogant, had he a body to support 
oa retensions, or if the other eye did not 

ow 
defeat any attempts in that way. The sai- 
lor seemed well acquainted with the affairs 
of this country, e pieni of the last war, 
in part of which he had some share; and to 
this he added a ferocious sort of unconsci- 
oumess of his personal strength, with a little 
ostentation of his superior endowments, that 
I readily excused, as it made him more 
eager to pufh the triumph over his poor ad- 
versary. The conversation turned a while 


a companion, who was likely to . 


haps as much as would; but he 
hal mistaken his man, as well as the ele- 
ment they were on. Commo- 
dore soon ob. to strike, nor did he 


navy, by his defence of the standing army, 
which e sailor sailed in bie tara, Mod 
routed with a volley of sarcasms, which 
were as effectual as if they had been more 
extemporary. It must, however be observ- 
ed in his favour, that a n habit = 
anti , and as constant an indulgence 
it, un naturally make it impossible for 
him to on such a subject with much 

i — — not — 
to have cient to support him- 
self a good roasting, I undertook 
the part of a stake for him in his martyr- 
dom; but the Commodore, either perceiv- 
ing my opposition to be only pretended, or 
nn ATE overthrown it, was so 
reconciled as to propose our supping toge- 
ther on our arrival at Bristol." 


One sees nothing in these extracts 
of the melancholy spoken of, as cha- 
racteristic, even in youth, of Curran’s 
sensitive nature. Many indications of 
it ran through other parts of the let- 
ters. The last one of the collection 
we quote as being altogether illustra- 
tive of that peculiarity in his character. 
It is perhaps a little formal—but un- 
questionably displays considerable vi- 
gour of thought, feeling, and expres- 
sion. 

** My not writing to you since I came to 
England, proceeding wholly from a scarcity 
of any thing worth communicating, I might 
justify a continuance of silence from the 
same cause. But yet I know not well how 
it happens, there is something in the first 
day of the new year, that seems larly 
to — the tribute is remembrance : I 
could not let it without apprizip 
that I am still In the land o the Bring : 
** vivo equidem.” These anniversary days 
serve like light-houses on the great ocean of 
time, by which we direct and compute our 
courses. They alarm us to a momentary 
recollection of the tempests we have wea- 
thered, the quicksands we have escaped, or 
the fortunate gales we have enjoyed. If 
any of the stars of heaven have shone with 

— influence, — adore them for their 

evolent regards, and endeavour to engage 

their superintendence for the remainder of 
our voyage. 

** As Young says— 

s We take no heed of time but by its losa ;" 
the moments slide unperceived away, we 
think it still in our ion, still in be- 
ing, till the knell of our d hours 
startles us into a perception of its decease. 
These returning periods arc not then with- 
out their advantage. They admonish us, 
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at least, to dedicate one diy in the year toa 
little reflection. The — of our life 
crowd in our thoughts, the pleasures 
we have found, the anxious moments we 
have spent :—and Reason, elated with the 
to her authority, 


mak P | partial 
es a merit passing an im sen- 
tence, and of changing for an instant, from 


that remain, lest we should be found totally 
defenceless in the day of danger. 
S Anu Dare T 12 roe sioe uid 
troubling with a letter at thi - 
ur dne — for the melancholy 
mood in which I sit down to write: in 
tmth, I do not remember to have been much 
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more dejected. To you, my dear any, 
I bope this merry season bas beni ae 

‘vourable. And yet, situated as you are, you 
can i y avoid sometimes feeling the 
heaviness of time, especially now when 
Newmarket has lost so many who might 
contribute to enliven it. As for my part, 
you can neither envy nor congratulate my 
situstion with half the reason that I may 


yours. I once thought that solitude amidst 


most legible of all characters, those written 
e or affliction in every face you 
meet ; to feel your heart elated or depress- 
ed by every story, and with the moet disin- 
terested solicitude, acknowledging the ob- 
ject for its i vipa id to have all 
these exquisitely respondent s ies for 
which nature has so finely — bo- 
soms of ber children, unobserved and un- 
availing. * e a e 





A FEW MORE REMARKS ON THE NEW WHIG GUIDE. 


We sometimes enjoy a very hearty 
laugh at Ambrose’s (over our usual 
nocturnal indulgence of a few scollop- 
ed oysters, and a glass of mulled sher- 
ry), when we reflect on the strange re- 
putation which we have, even among 
our friends, of being the greatest quiz- 
zers in the world. It is all one what 
we say at the top or at the bottom of 
a page—it is all one in what style of 

hy we present our lucubra- 
tions to the eye of the Lector Benevo- 
lus. There is no faith in our italics— 
our small type does not confer the air 
of quotation. Our friends, good wor- 
ni people, are determined to think 

y that we print nobody's wit 
but our own. 

Not contented with ascribing to 
some ingenious co-operator of our di- 
van, the manufacture of those bril- 
liant extracts we have given from one 
of the most interesting and original 
books of travels, which this age of tra- 
velling, and of travelling books, has 
produced—we allude to ** Peter's Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk,"— the rash and 
ignorant reading public of Edinburgh 
has, we observe, saddled with equal 
pertinacity upon some other brethren of 
our tuneful choir, the ** Trial of Henry 
a pan, — for rac the 
* Sonnet on > b e t 
Homer of Coc D ind the whole 
Parnassus of Odoherty. As we, of all- 
men living, have the least inclination, 
or, i ; the least occasion, to plume 


ourselves on borrowed feathers, we 

really feel very much displeased with 

this liberality of our unquestioning 
lovers. We would rather stand upon 
our own legs, such as they are, than 
be perked up to the of a lauding 
multitude, on the shoulders even of 
a Morris, or an Odoherty—to say 
nothing of a Hunt. In the mean- 
time, however, we are v sorry to 
say, we have not yet been able to hit 
upor any effectual and decisive method 
of giving light on these subjects, to a 
set of persons who seem mightily in- 
clined to be sand-blind. We thought 
at one time of having all our quizzes 
printed in blue ink, in order to dis- 
inguish them at once, as it were, and 

toto celo from pieces of genuine char- 
acter, that really are what they profess 
to be. Buton consulting with Messrs 
Ree in Boyd, — elever Pul por 
igable typographers, we fin t 

d Deu of this plan would be such, 
as to cause a very serious diminution 
from the at present flourishing profits 
of our great national Miscelleny. Red 
ink would be cheaper, but then as we 
are bona fide inclined to be at peace 
with the world, would the world allow 
us to be at peace with them, we can- 
not make up our mind to scare the eyes 
of the innocent and unsuspecting pass- 
enger with such a broad and resolute 
— of the scarlet of defi- 
ance. We wish it were possible that 
some one of our ingenious correspond- 
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ents could suggest something more 
feasible. 


In the mean time we must proceed 
with the facilities and faculties already 
in our power—and already, if we ma 
be permitted to hazard such a remar 
— so well exemplified in our practice. 
Once more, then, we claim, and desire 
to claim no honour to ourselves for any 
thing printed in these pages, otherwise 
thanin thesame pen le Bourgeois, 
over which the eye of the reader is at 
this moment gli with delight. 

We promised in our last to make a 
few more quotations from that ingeni- 
ous satirical work, the New Whig 
Guide, a work which we lament to 
observe does not make its appearance 
as it ought to do, either expended in 
propria na behind the glass of 
our bibliopolic windows, or even as 
Wastle expresses it, 

Advertised proudly o'er the shops and stalls, 
In German-text, ed ink, and capitals, 

The tyranny of the Whigs in this 
place totters tà its fall; but the sulky 
tyrants are resolved to display all the 
vigour they can muster even in the 
nies of their last convulsion, and 
hold the effect. We promise them 
they shall not long continue to hug 
— bs the — of me 1a 

te and clinging violence. Ere lon 
l they shall all * die," as they are i 
present compelling the poor Tories 
to write print and publish,—and 
** make no fign." 

'The favourite butts of the author of 
* The New Whig Guide," are Mr 
H Brougham, Mr Paul Methuen, 
and Frederick Douglas. These 
are the only individuals of all those 
whom he lashes, for whom he seems 
to entertain no shadow of redeeming 
respect. He despises Mr Tierney for 
his ratting and his affectation of a 
plainness that forms no part of his 
character ; but he refuses not some 
Share of due acknowledgment to the 
sagacity and shrewdness of intellect, 
which all who ever heard Mr Tierney 
speak; must be sensible that accom- 
plished debater possesses. He appre- 
ciates Mr Ponsonby's dulness, but he 
also appreciates his honesty. But for 
the three we have mentioned, he re- 


serves the pungent and TE 
pings of the sole unmingled vi 
of his wrath. 


There is only one other member of 
the Opposition who makes any near 


{May 
proach to the same high station in 
bis displeasure, and this is no less a 
n than our own illustrious conn- 

an Sir James Mackintosh. 

We think, upon the whole, he is 
rather too hard upon Sir James; or, 
as he calls him somewhere in the true 
style of aoutbern ignorance, 


** The bra’ bairn, 
Who of old herded swine in the county of 
Nairne.” i 

And yet we must say we feel sume sa- 
tisfaction in observing the skill with 
which he plants some of his blows in 
the many weak sides of the learned 
knight’s character. Noman enjoys at 
this moment a — reputation, built 
upon a more slender and inadequate 
foundation of merit, than Sir James 
Mackintosh. We well remember when 
— j^ — E friends, the 

igs, for the sake of a snug appoint- 
ment from Lord Sidmouth with what 
keen and bitter daggers those friends 
turned round to stab and lacerate a re- 
putation which they had so long, and 
so successfully, been doing every thing 
in their power to support and increase. 
Here, in this city, where he was edu- 
cated, and where he is still best known, 
things were said of him by Whigs of 
no trivial importance, which no ‘Tory 
would believe, far less think of repeat- 
ing, now that Sir James has deserted 
the Tories, and has hushed the clamours 
of his calumniators the Whigs, by 


putting his sop of words once more in- 


to their mout But without at all 
condescending to touch for a moment 
upon topics of which these did not 
scruple to preach upon the house-tope, 
we think there is no harm in saying, 
that Sir James has. really lived quite 
long enough upon the remembered 
sweet sayings of Madame de Stael, and 
the eternal advertisement of that eter- 
nal work, his history of Great Britain. 
From all that we have ever seen, read, 
or heard, of this clever Rhetorician, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that heis 
one of the last men of letters in Eu- 
rope, from whom we sbould think of 
expecting a truly great historical work 
on any subject ; and when we consider 
what an union of knowledge and wis- 
dom it would require, to enable any 
man to write a good history of Great 
Britain, we do pori James is & 
most courageous knight in promising 
to achieve any such glorious tri- 
umph. What has Sir James ever 
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rand which 
to tread upon that ground w 

Ets been barred for ever from all but the 
most exquisite of geniuses, or the most 
audacious of q , by the inimitable 
march of Hume? "But it would take 
us into too wide an excursion, were we 
to — t enlarging upon this. 

the best visco in the volume 
is a entitled ** The Choice of the 
isa poem The principal members of 
Opposition are supposed to have met 
tegether to select a chief, under — 
auspices their campaign in the H 
of Commons may be conducted. yrs 
ter a variety of confident candidates 
have been issed with more or less 
measure of respect, our celebrated 


man to believe him, 


countryman thus makes his appearance: 


+ On t’other hand, MACKINTOSH strives 
to unite 
The grave and the gay, the profound and 
Lite : 
And m himself much that the ladies 


— —* softens down in 


— the 
The pa —— Sra 3° 
Affects to talk French in his hoarse Highland 


pote, 
And gargles Italian half way down his throat ; 
His gait is a shufile, his smile is a leer, 
d — is quaint, his aired queer ; 


grace and deportment a 
At best, be — 


He has some difficul 


ear of the Committee, but at last his 
tirne comes. 


* With clumsy alactity MACKINTOSH rose, 
E UNE m the bridge of his 


Uncorer'd bis eyes to the light of the day, 
ADA: dhom M des ea HUY ee 


with grey. 
Those hich at li 
Thon piri od, whi decr by the 


comb ; 
Which, wild sad erect on bs fedet, are 
seen, 
Tras nen of the fresdom that harbours 
“He e, but to his idiom snd tones 
eek, a nye in ad on 
The sound was as Virgil describes of the croak 
Of ravens, that sit on the sinister oak, — 
The language, where flourish and flimsiness 


jon, 
Resembies good English, as eounters do coin. 


in gaining the 


Mackintosh. 
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.“¢ Witham — — 
And bras zd who adorn this deba 


Wit atras darp md rend 19 he 


And 
Wie ds and what talents the crisis de- 
mands. 


+s * Is this a fit season our notice to draw 
To — and quirks of the Old Bailey 


The rise of a duty, the AI ofa lonn 
— ? 
When Europe — great examples to 


Is ike the head dish at a Spe rable d'hote s 
Where men of all nations, with stomachs 
not nice, 
— to seize the best spoonfal and 
Ce. 


T MD renee — ——⸗ 
On the rig sights of that innocent people the 


French ; 
I gave to their efforte in Li s cause 
My first, and shall still give my latest ap- 


You all must — my earliest work, 

To viadicate Gaul + fron the slanders of 
BURKE; 

I ventured the banners of freedom to wave 

In the faceof that er, bigot, and slave; 

And, sanguine in hope, with sublime eloeu- 


— the march of the French revolu- 


Denis Mach the wisest and best.— 
MIRABEAU, CONDORCET, PETION, and 


the rest 

Dy woss kora colli ubi aud dow Bande 

of ean e alt —of despots th 
pn e altars e 
thtone— 


Precursors and guidesin their brilliant career, 
Of Hz’zent, Marat, and the great Ro- 
BESPIERRE— 

s We — their efforts, the limite of 

I — agn ad 
n o'er — — 
Before pa. I Princes, and Common- 
ealth 


On the Po, he Tenn, the Rhine and tle 
And who can behold, without sorrow and 


This i ire dismember'd again ? 
Her —— ell from the Sarre and 


the Dyle, 
All the bird to theout-works of Verdun'and 
e: 
"The friends of political freedom will mourn 


On this side the Rhine to see Germans re- 
turn 5 


* During oe de Stael's residence in Ragland, she was much attended by Sir J. 


+ Vindicie Gallica, by James Mackintosh. 
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And, even the cruelest heart it must touch, 
That — is basely transferred to tho 


« * But thi is not all—the complaints of 


That nation, once happy, sited, and free, 
Near forty years since was divided in three! 
Before that atrocious event, "tis confest, 

No’ people was ever more tranquil, more 


Except once a year, when a question might 


rise 

Between two great partiés—the sko's and 
the ski's, 

And diets and councils of state came to 
blows 

To determine the claims of the ski's and 
the sko's. 

ae e Britain (of justice the 


Redrem t — oppression of FRED'RICK end 
CATH'BINE ! 
And reclaim; for the Poles, by our voices 


iios scarcely loni Vila Ui. hida 
of Poland 
Has been our base conduct to poor Heligo- 


land ; 
That innocent isle we have stolen from the 


And it groans with the weight of our trade 
On that happy strand not two | 

not two lustres ago, 
The thistle was free in luxuriance to grow ; 
The people at liberty starv'd, and enjoy'd 
Their natural freedom, by riches uncloy'd. 
But, now, all this primitive virtue is fled ; 
Rum, sugar, tobacco, are come in its stead ; 
And, debauch’d by our profligate commerce, 


we see 

This much-injur'd race drinking porter and 
tea, 

And damning, half-fuddled (I tell it with 

. pain) 
Their — and legitimate master—the 
<s *'The Dane! —Oh what thoughts at that 

word must arise ! 


, unambitious and wise; 
Who firm and by BONAPART stood, 


And ne'er injur'd England—except when 
he could ! 

Yet us eid Prince, we, by treaties 

Au o Bis Spe, aod at length of his 


— this crime, are the allied at- 
The, tacks on 
royal, revered, a as por arg 
"ns, with Phat colours, what 
words can I 
The trials and woes of this suffering saint! 
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At Dresden so bold, and at Leipsic so 


true, 
To the aid of the French all his forces he 


W, 
And, from their united success he afar saw 
A richer reward than the Duchy of Warsaw. 
Had fortune not frown'd on NAPOLEON 
the Great, 
How — to-day, were AUGUSTUS'9 . 
ate 
The Niemen, the Rhine, then, had bounded 


his reign, 
And — display'd his gay fing o'er 
e main ; 


In — haps, had exalted his seat, 
And Hambur s and Dantzig had crouch'd 
eet ; 


Then pos s proud King (if the French 


Had Fea door dS acd aru aed 
bread, 


And the Elbe and the Danube, the Oder 
and Weser, 


Had giv’n to Augustus the title of Cæsar. 
, ** * Th — England, France, 


Sw 
Russin, Prussia, a and — to main- 
These crimes, I assert, without fear of re- 
Unanimous Eurore condemns the pro- 
I have nly in Switzerland been, and de- 
The crowds which I met in the solitudes 
Men, — and children, the goatherds, 


and goats—.' 
*  Buthere aloud laugh quell'd the orator's 


bull! !* 
Save MaTHEW alone, who, in accents of 
thunder 


And great indignation, roar'd out ‘a Scotch 
blunder !? 
* In vain poor Sir JAMES, in a treble- 
tch'd screech, 
— to follow. the thread of hia 


Coughs, eneezes, and laughs, pealing loud 
thro' the e room, 

Pronounc'd, in a tempest, the candidate's 
doom 


And ev'n of the Judges’ decision no more 

Than a word here and there could be heard 
in theroar,— 

As—' SIDMOUTRU'—' apostate'—' suspi- 
cion — not clear'— 

* Vindicia’—' BURKE'—* pension’ two 

ayer 

* Scott’— both sides'—* best bidder'— 
* though never so clever'— 

* A Jacobin once, and a Jacobin ever! ! 





* Lord Sidmouth had in his administration made Mr Mackintosh Recorder of Bom- 


bay.—K. 
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We have no small difficulty in making oyr selections, now that we have got 
into the. poetical part of this production, We woyld gladly quote the whole 
of the lyrical pieces in particular, in order to furnish the few faint- 
young Tories of this place with a manual of merry staves, by which they 
might ehaunt their courage into a flame, when two or three of them are gg- 
thered together oyer that private bowl of hot punch which commonly follows 
the judges' claret at a circuit dinner. But we refer them to the work itself, 
and shall merely give them a slight specimen ; we venture fo say that the 


followin Medley has great merit; 
g di Go sweet a cheer 
L s I ne'er shall hear 
Mh! the time is past, when Quarfer-day From Opposition throats, 
My cares would chase, As when first I caught the Speaker's eye, 
When all in life that made me gay And big with notes, 
Was till place ; Moved the Committee of Supply, 
" New opa may bloom, Qn Ordnance votes !* 
555 ANC 
surer, er pAy— —— 
But there's nothing iac in life Ohi DOE — aie feet 
As Quarter-day / ei oe ee T 
Oh ! there's nothing half so sweet in life ON re 
As Quarter-day, Hobert Ward. y 
— i triumph'd there 
IL But Aajf-a-year 
And touch’d but half the pay ! `` 
Tho’ I sit and vote with Peter Moore, But oh !—I ne'er may it more 
Since al] hope's past ; For half a-day ; 
Tho* I win from these who cougA'd before, Alas! I ne'er may touch it more 
A cheer at tant ; For half a-day } 


_ Of the following it would be folly to say one word. ‘The wit in the last 
Jine is perhaps as good as possible. 


Song.—By T. M. Esq, Inutated. To P, Me, M, P, 
I. I. 
Believe me, if all those endearing young Believe me, when all those ridiculous airs, 
charms, Which you. practise so pretty to-day, 
Which 1 gaze on so fond]y to-day, Shall vanish by age, and thy well twisted 
Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in irg, r 
Lik — Jiki my own, be both scanty and grey» 
ike fairy-gifts, fading away ! Fhou wilt still be a gaose, as a goose thou 
Thou would'st still be iod: 2s this mo- hast been, 
ment thou art, (Tho’ a fop and a fribble no more) 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will, And the world which has laugh'd at the 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my fool of cighscen 
; Will laugh at the foo] of treerscore. 


heart 
Would entwine itself verdaptly still. 


- 7 TI. 
TT. 
At is not, while beauty and youth are thine "Tis not, while you wear a short coat of 
own, E light brown, 
And thy cheeks unprofan'd by a tear, Tight breeches and neckcloth so full, 


That the fervour and faith of a soul can be That the absolute blank of a mind can be 


kuown, - shown, 
To which time will but make thee more Which time will but render more dull; . 
dear! Oh ! the fool, who is truly so, never forgets, 
Dh! the heart that has truly leved, never But still fools it on to the close ; 
e As PoxsoNEY leaves the debate, when hg 
But as truly loves on to the close, gets, 
As the sun-flower turns on her god, when = Just as dark ag it was when he fose 


he sets, 
The same look which she turn'd when he 
rose. 


* 
-—-— 





* ** Mr Calcraft was Clerk of the Qrdnance in the Talents’ administration, and moved) 
the Ordnance estámates.— E." 
+ ** The Ordnance Office in Palace-yard.” 
+ *“ R. Ward, Esq. M. P. for Haslemere, and now Clerk of the Ordnance.--F,”” 
Vor, Y, 8t 
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He does mot sueeced quite so well in Seotch as in English ; however, we 
must give one specimen of this. We shall alse give the prefatory note of 


the anther himself. 


_ 66 We doubted whether we ought to publish the following Song under the title of an 
English Melody; but the author, the elegant and erudite Member for Glasgow, the 
Roscoe indeed we may say, of Greenock, assures us, that it is as good English as he ever 


spoke in his life. 


'** After-this testimony, we cannot hesitate to lay before our readers the following Enge 


Esh Melody. 


WHE BLACK BROOM. 
A Scotch Sang English'd ; by K. F.* Esq. M. P. 
To the tune of ** The Dril came fiddling through Use town." 


I. 
The Broom} cam capouring doon to the 


0046, 
Wi’ a mossion about an Excisemon ; 

It sims the Exchequer can loosen a noose 
Whech the law too cruelly teis, mon ; 

So Leoshington cried, *' ye've foond a mare's 


nest, . 
* We weesh ye much joy o' the prize, 
mon ; 
« Tes a vera new grievance, but ape o' the 


best, 
s Whan the Tragury snubs the Excise- 
mon.” 


II. 

The Broom is commonly pawkie eneo ; 

Boot was, faith, ilkna night, not a wise 
mon, 
Ef he 3 ht, in the coontry, to make a 
u 

W? a mossion about an Excisemon ; 
For the Trasury cried, ye've foond a mare's 


nest, 

We wees yo much latk o' the prize, 
mon ; 

"Tis a very new grievance, boot ane o' the 


Whan the Trasury snubs the Excise- 
mon. 


III. 
The Exeieman is keen, like a Wheg, ût a 


ut: 

Like a Weg too, he staps at no lits, 
mon, 

And so, 'gainst the honest plain dealer is 


maut, 
Black Broom would support the Excise- 
mon ; : 
Then the Hoose all cried oot, ye've foond a 
mare’s nest, 
We weesh ye much luck o’ the prize, 
. mon ; 
"Tes a vara new grievance, bub ane o' the 
best. 


Whan the Trasury snubs the Excisemon. 


IV. 
There are vots en the Airmy, and vots on 
the Naivy. 
For Aistimats aw’ to revise, mon ; 
Boot, aye, the best mossion, (and fair it, 
God saive ye) 
Was the Broem’s just abouts the Ezcise- 


mon : 
For the coontry craid oot, ye've 


foond a 
mare's nest, e 
We weesh you much hick o' the prize, 


mon ; 
"Tis a vara new grievance, but ane e’ the 


best, 
Whan the Trasury mube the Excisemon. 


But our poet is no less suceessful in originals than he is in imitations.—- 


Witness the following : 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
To the tune of ** A Coller there was, and he lived in a Stall.” 


Ye noisy Reformers who rant and who bawl, 
Cóme psum to me, while I sing you of 
aul ; T 
Not him Bre at Putney, gave Burdett 
a 


But the worthy successor of Westminster 
Paul. 


Ye — KH Te dames of the 
Hall, l 
Come sing from my ballad the praises of 
aul ; 
We — Grub-street, who wzite for the 
stall, 
Had never a fitter Mæcenas than Paul. 





* c Kirkman Finlay, Esq. M. P. for GI 


We 


asgo seni 
+ ‘* See Mr Brougham's motion, on the 2d April, 1816, relative to the remission of 


éxcise penalties. 
$ ‘* Evidently Paul Methuen, Esq. 


§ “s James Paul, Esq. (since deceased) wounded Sir F. Burdett, in a duel on Putney 


Heath. —E." 
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alr of a 'prentice, the face o£ a doll, Even Moonshine and knocked 
Wee beauties, how lovely a creature were under to A ial pale s 


Paul ¢ 

jf a — well painted, the heax 
co 

Even Freemantle's self could scarce rival 


our Paul* 
Jf a west-country tone, twixt a stutter and 


Were eloquence, Lord, what a speaker were 
Paul ; 


— 

piece, » what a States- 

Tet man were Paul . 

Xo... swear he was bred up at Coach- 
makers” H 

Such a spouting and four-in-hand Dandy 

` is Paul; 

Had you seen him, when last he enacted the 

Watt 


He swears he belongs to no party at all, 
And truly no party acknowledges Paul ; 
But, just as the Lion employs a Jackall, 
The Whigs are so good as to tolerate Paul. 
He — of the sudden conversion of 
And thought changing cides was befitting a 
aul; 
But the Hebrew got reason and light ‘by 
his fall, 
But — and darkness still stick to eur 
His like we shall ne'er see again, all in all, 


If any thing ever should happen to Paul ; 
And now should the sense of my Song ap- 


pear small, 
I IT xemember, my subject is 


eee. 
l. iv. 

While every , Tho’ FLoon’s the pride 

Both old and young, Of Slaney’s tide, 
From Penzance to Penrith, And Fin ay of the Nith ; 

Is hymning PAUL, Old Father Thames 
Will no one call A triumph claims 
Their thoughts to Handsome SMITH. er both, in Handsome Samira. 

iI. : 

Taste, wit, end sense— ] With blooming grace 

Without pretence— He decks his f 
Though PAUL be furnished with ; And smiles to shew his teeth ; 

Th are And old threescore 

Above the Ne'er saw before 
Of those of Handsome SMITH A Bem like Handsome SMITH. 

III. VI. 
Wise Nature chalks S sing, sure 
Then different bre: Both — and Moore, 
Piccadilly's wi Bn eloquence ith; 

Pe eT hough PAUL may stride, — uim combin'd, 

Yet gay Cheapside Of form and mind, 
Exult in Hondeome Suits, Unite in Handsome SMITH. 

. l VII. 
rom Plymouth Sound 
Even is Pentland Frith, : 
er voice should raise, 
And sing the prai: 
Of Wise and Haadrome SMITH. . 
There is an ingenuity in E CUN mare Which might Dave done Boncuy 


40 our friend the. Rector himee : 


Political Alphabet ; or, the Young Member's A. B. C. 


A, was mm ALTHORPE, as dull.as a hog; 
B, was black Buovonas, a surly cur dog; 


C, was a COCHRANE, all stripp'd of his 


D, was a Doveras, who wanted a place 3 
E, was an EBRINGTON, dismal and dumb 
F, was a FIRLAX, a hogshead of scum; 


è 
, 


@ «6 These 


to allude to Mr Freemantle, 


G, was a GORDON'’S preposterous phiz ; 

H, was a HERON, a damnable quis ; 

J, was a Jog Jxxvr, whose law is a jest; 

K, was a Knox, in a sinccure-nest ;- 

L, was a LAKBTODM, sour, saucy, and sad ;. 

M, was PauL METHUEN!—a Dandy 
gone mad ; ^ 


Secretary of the Treasury in the Talents’ 


Administration, who certainly wears a wig, but whether he deserves the imputation which 


the rest of the dine conveys is not so clear.—E.” 


+ '* Mr Methuen was famous in private fhegtricals; it is presumed that he also be, 


longed to the four-in-hand club.” 


$04 
N, wis big NUGENT, who ** Portugal” 
writ!!! , 
O, was an OssULËTON, small as his wit ; 
P, was poót PRESTON, stark mad about 
okts ¢ 
Q, was a Quin, who with heithér side votes ; 
R, was dark Romitxy’s hypocrite look ; 
8, was a ERO) codchman and 
COOK j 
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T; was Tom Tadmpsox, s thiker Trout 


[May 


` Hool ; 
V, was a VERNON an * asphaltic fool ; 
, was ¢ WARRE, "ixl a waspand awdrm 2 
But X, Y, and Zed, are not found in this 
form, 
Unless MOORE, MARTIN atid Citkkvy be 


said, 
(As the last of mankind) to be X, Y afd Zed. 


‘Our extracts have swelled te suelt an extent, that we are almost ashamed 
to add any thing more to them; but out réaders will be delighted withthe 


lust of our trespasses. The volume concludes with a very ingenious “< ue 
of a parliamentary debate," the wit of which lies in shewing what str, ee 
tesults inight be produced among meri, could the crantoscopial system be filly 


reduced to the certainty of a science, and did the constitution of our cotporeal 
fabrics permit of our making little exchauges among ourselves of different parts 
ef our respective skulls. Among others, the author supposes that Mr Henry 
Brougham, and the late exellent Mr Horner, had undergone an operation by 
whieh their respective organizations had- changed places. We have a sincere 
pleasute in observing, that in spite of all his levity, this Wir even when d 
cheval, et en pleine galoppe, retains sufficient use of his judgment to make him 
pay due honour even to his adversaries: The character of Mr Horner did not 
admit of being sported with. Thett was that about htit which made friehd¢ 


_ and f 
power of his mind, and 
tuous even in the most p 


4 f was much surprised to see that the next 
two Gentlemen who presented themselves 
both came from the same side of the Bw 
but when I recognised Mr HORNER an 
BROUGHAM, I felt that the arrangement 
was quite proper; às iio two persons could 
be more opposed to one another in nianners 
chatacter, and pringples, than they, an 
that an union between them would be ab. 
solutely necessary to tlie éstablishing a gos 
neral hafmotty: . : in 

4 The operation þad scarcely been finished 
vn these Gentlemen; when Mr HORNER 
stafted up in the most impudent manriet; 
and began a lengthy, violent, and coarsé 
attack upon all mankind, from thé Prince 
Régent down to Mr Abbot a brewér of 
Canterbtiry: | Hé éalled "e body by the 
grossest names; and when Mr Ponsonsy 
fwse to éndesvour, as it seemed; to moderate 
his fury; he lent him such a box on thé 
taf; as ktiocked thé silver spectacles which 
= wore on ay —— E — 

HANWT’S High je; abd nearly prostrate: 
thé reve leader himeelf * — 
but what most surprised me was; thé di 
ites of fink whieh how flowed from M? 
HonNE3s lips; and the eternal repetitions 
of thd sanie thought in ell thé various 


bike 


and opponents alike rejoice in the contemplation of his worth. "The rtodesty 
cannes of his manner sat so gracefully upon the clear aiid conimandi 
— of his humane heart was šo conspi- 
y intellectual of his exertions, 
wonder he lived without a fee, and died without a slander. 


that it was ne 


words and forms which thé vocabulary of 
the vulgar tongue could supply ; indeed there 
seemed no reason why he might not have 
gone on, stringing words, like beads, oti ond 
thread, for the whole night long 3. but a 
look of general — And a loud cry of 
question, confoühded himi, and obliged him 
to sit down3 upon which I observed that 
Lord Mir'fow and Mr CHadies WYNNE, 
between whom Mr HORNER been be« 
fore sitting, changed their places, aiid Sif 
Francis BURDETT and Lord Cocn- 
vd went up and shook hands with 


“Mr BaovGuAm, 6i the dontfary, had 

quired; by the change, a sedate; solemn, 
and gentletnanly manner į he did not speak 
long; but he spóKe well j hé expressed s» 
pot indignation against Jacobins, a mian- 
y ċontemipt of Mountebanks, and the great- 
est abhorrence of bluster, quibble, evasion, 
nd pettifogging } he picked up Mr Pox. 
BONBY’'d spectacles, and d them to 
hint With @ Gompasdonsté mile} hd tha 
llea voured td give s kind tiri to the abrur⸗ 
dities which Mf HogwEs had uttered; and 
teok his seat nea? Mi WiLbrAx KLbief, 
with Whoint he eontinued in close 
tanvetiatiod for the fest of tht evening” 


* Grid of Mr V-aanss was laughed at fot a metaphor about the fruit of the Asphahlo 
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SONNET. 


: Ok seeing a Spark fall from Mr Hoce's Pipe; 7 
Husn'p were the scenes arouhd ;—a slumbrous dream 
Reign'd like the stillness of an autumn day ;— 

Each man had yielded to the tranquil sway 
Of silent thought ;—when, with a yellow gleam 
Like that of an October morn, á stream 
Of living fire, with supernatural ray, 
Flow'd from the Shephetd's Pipe—one spark did seem 
A wandering comet, ere it died away. 
And, like that spark, my feeble morbid spirit 
Lingers upon oblivion’s dusky shore ;— 
But thou, my friend, by nature didst inherit 
The robe that SuAKsPEARE, Burns, and SPENSER wore! — 
Learn to write Sonnets, Hooc, and thou shalt merit 
Applause, with deathless Perraxcu evermore ! 
April 1, 1819. R. P. Gittes. 





SONNET. 
To the beautiful Miss LUCY Forman, 
On seeing her shaking Canastcr from one Bag into another. 


Atpett ho natrowtiess lie in iny cteed, 
But zeal impartial in all pleasures slaking 
its thirst, which men draw from the Poetian weed, 
As phantasy by mouth or nose may lead, 
Of smoking and of chewing ahd snuff-taking ; 
And albeit to my nostril doth proceed 
No perfume from these bags which thou art shaking, 
Buch as might shock my nerve or horror breed 
Repulsive ; yet oh P iny soul doth bleed, 
, When I'behold thee thus: my heart is aching, 
Fingers like these, sweet maid, o'er that fair mead 
, Of Enna strayed, a virgin garland-making, 
When seized with sg d and burning kiss, 
As thee, Tobacco, Ceres’ daughter Dis. 
April 9, 1919, Wittiam Watts. 
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POEMS BY A MILITARY AMATEUR. 


Ir would be mere affectation in us to 
pretend to entertain any doubts with 
— to the author of the present 
volume. It bears the marks of ru iF 
nius too strongly, and is too 
his characteristic beauties and defects, 
to allow us for a moment to hesitate in 
attributing itto the pen of the same dis- 
tinguished writer, whose productions 
have so mainly contributed to the cele- 
brity of this — Before we had 
two pages, indeed, we were quite 
satisfied of the fact; and could have ex- 
claimed with as much certainty as 
Erasmus—“ Aut Dohertiades aut 
Diabolus" For: Mr Odoherty to 
maintain an incegnito under any cir- 
cumstances, is indeed no easy task. 
His style is so peculiarly his own—so 
widely different from that of any of 
the other great poets of the day, that 
we can scarcely fail to recognize him 
under any disguise. There is nothing 
in truth more admirable in his cha- 
racter as an author, than his complete 
originality. His genius is too prolific, 
and thestores ofhisown fineimagination 
are too copious to lay him under the ne- 
cessity of either borrowing from his con- 


temporaries, or of imitating the great tha 
Oa 


ts of antiquity. When Mr 

erty sings of war he has not the 
sligħtest resemblance to Homer; 
though he scatters his ordure with full 
as much grace as Virgil, yet his man- 
ner of doing so is very different from 
that of the stately Mantuan; and 
though his subjects frequently bear a 
strong analogy to those celebrated by 
Mr Wordsworth, yet the most sharp- 
eyed critic would perhaps be puzzled 
to discover any similitude in their 
productions. 

The views of external nature which 
he delights to take, display "x 
marks of an original and powerf 
mind. He chiefly deals in that 
homely yet true philosophy which has 
less regard to causes than effects ; and 
he betrays much more disposition to 
view things as they really are, than as 
they seem to be. His vision, it is 
true, does not extend very far, but 
then it is clear and distinct. He nei- 
ther views nature through a micro- 
Scope nor a quizzing-glass, but exa- 


of bly in that of every 


mines her With a ir of 
eyes, which he finds to e dió 
purpose much better. Thus, in the 
mind of Mr Wordsworth, and proba- 
other poet now 
extant, the sight of sheep browsing 
on the mountains-—of lambkins sporta 
ing by the side of their dams—and the 
sound of the shepherd's pipe, would 
excite only ideas of innocence and 
beauty. The images, on the other 
hand, which such a prospect would 
suggest to Mr Odoherty, are those of 
flannel jackets and roast mutton. In 
his imagination the — of the 
lordly ox is uniformly linked with the 
associations of a spit and of a smoke 
jack. Let him behold the horse with 
** his neek clothed in thunder,” paw- 
ing the ground in his beauty and his 
pride, and he will think only on his 
price at Tattersalls, or what sort of fi- 
gure he would cut in a buggy. 
Another great charm of the poetry 
of Mr Odoherty is the utter absence of 
all affectation. We are delighted with 
the insight which he affords us to his 
own c , and charmed with the 
conviction which he forces upon us— 


t 
** He is himself the 


sublime he draws.'? 
He is not indeed what Mr Hogg ele- 
gantly terms Mr Carnegie— 


“The bard of tender tears and gentle sighs ;” 
for no man deals less in such ware 
than the standard-bearer. His aver- 
sion to all sentiment is quite es strong 
as that of Sir Peter Teazle, Kus he ale 
ways scorns to a any thing bet- 
ter than he really, iw. hus while 
Lord Byron is continually guilty of 
the vile affectation of thrusting him- 
self on the public under the masques 
rade character of Childe Harold, he 
takes an honest pride in never suffer- 
ing his readers to forget that he is 
merely plain Morgan Odoherty, late 
ensign and adjutant of the 99th, or 
Kings own Tipperary Regiment. 
When he issues from the press, he 
never takes the trouble of providing 


himself with a bag-wig and a gold- ^ 


headed cang. He comes before us in 
complete dishabille, and we feel the 
same pleasure in beholding him that we 
should experience in contemplating the 





* The Feast of Bellona, and other Poems, by a Military Amateur.-»London, 


Bullock and Badcock, 8vo. pp. 223. 1819. 
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Prince Regent without his Bratus, or 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton in bis gown and alippers, with his 
nose in eclipse from the soapy fi 
of a barber. This it is which lends a 
charm to his poetry, and snatches for it 
** a grace beyond the reach of art." On 
this pedestal has he built his fame, 
and on this it will securely rest, when 
the loftier erections of more aspiri 
bards shal? have crumbled into dust. 
We are inclined to think, however, 
that the present volume will add but 
little to Mr Odoherty's fame as an au- 
thor. Of the lo poem in the col- 
lection, entitled ** The Feast of Bel- 
lona,” it would be difficult to say 
much in commendation. It is a sort 
of rembling-scrambling work, a sort 
of puffing of generals and of regi- 
ments, which owes at least as much to 
the Gazette extraordinary as to the 
fancy poet That our army 
have always fought well, we have not 
the smallest doubt; and they have 
uniformly afforded us the least ques- 
tionable proof of it, in beating the 
enemy. But it is really too much to 
make us merch through the army- 
list, and read elaborate encomiums on 
every regiment, from the Royals to 
the Rifle Brigade. There is no man 
who can re the triumphs of his 
country with a more partial and ad- 
miring eye than we ourselves. But 
we are not di to enter into the 
details of every battle, and feel so 
completely satisfied with the general 
result, as to think it matter of the 
merest moonshine by what portions 
of the army it was achieved. We 
therefore entertain a most perfect in- 
difference whether the forty-second 
regiment fought on this hill or t'other 
y; whether Captain M'Kirdy's 
brigade of artill got up in time for 
action, or were sticking in the 
mud ; and care not one pin whether 
a certain regiment of heavy dragoons 
were ordered. to charge the any, or 
remain with the baggage. To read all 
this interesting information in prose, 
were quite bad enough in all con- 
science ; but to have it thrust upon us 
in verse, is utterly intolerable. We 
i ye hesitate, therefore, to condemn 
P Odoherty as guilty of extreme bad 
taste, in le ehi hie poetical talents 
on a subject so utterly unworthy of 
them. In fact, when we read in the 
“ Feast of- Bellona" long culogiums 
on “ the ever-glorious fifty-seventh,” 
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and the “ never-to-be-forgotten tri- 
umphs of the hundred-and-third," we 
cannot help confessing this to be more 
in the style of puffing adopted by 
crimps and recruiting officers, than 
might have been expected from one of 
the first poets of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Faulty, however, as this poem 
is, both in its conception and its exe- 
cution, it cannot be denied, that it 
contains many spirited and powerful 
passages, The rays of the author's ge- 
nius are continually breaking through 
the dim and cloudy atmosphere in 
which he has thought proper to in- 
volve it. We may, indeed, with con- 
fidence assert, even when his power is 
least conspicuous, that he has only 
failed where it was impossible to suc- 
ceed. But the merits of detached 
portions, great as they may be, cannot 
redeem the poem. Its doom, we fear, 
is irrevocably sealed, and we must re- 
gret, that this poetical Pheton, instead 
of attempting to guide the chariot of 
the sun, should have thought proper 
to get himself bogged in a -cart 5 
or that he who, hke feathered Mer- 
cury, might have winged his way 
through realms of air und light, should 
have boise dirtied his pumps and 
flesh-coloured silk stockings, by wad 
ing through every pool and puddle in 
the parish. 

Having said thus much, and we 
could not in conscience say less, we 
shall proceed to lay before our readers 
a few extracts from the volume. The 
most interesting, we think, will be 
foundinthat portion of it relatingto the 
eighty-eighth regiment, who have ren- 
dered themselves so acceptable to the 
inhabitants of this metropolis, by their 
conciliating manners and peaceable 
demeanour. It commences with the 
following fine poetry :— 

CXIX. 
Bless thee, Green Connaught ! nurse of noble 


men, 
Well mayest thou gaze with pride upon thy 


sons 

Who leave thee as the lion leaves his den, 

But to go forth and conquer! Well the 
ons, 

The Crapoes better still, remember when 

At Badajos, amid the roaring guns, 

And blood and death, to dastard fears all 


strangers, 
They taught the foe to shrink before the 
Connaught Rangers. 


.  Cxx 
Oh lesson oft repeated ! bravely taught 
In many a siege and many a czimsoncd ficld, 
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Lesson, at length by sad experience bought, 
The hardest, I HL lesa how to yell. 
Such, such, ah France, &c. &c. 


He then proceeds in the following 
lighter, though still elevated strain, - 


CXXI. 
tow towered your daring souls, when on 
the breach 
The frog devouring Frenchman's breech ye 
trod 


Loud was the cry ef war, and loud the 
screech 

Of dying men amid that scene of blood, 

That called for mercy. Well ye knew to 
teach 

The foe to shew some bowels. Mid the flood 

"That drenched the walls, it seemed as if the 
men, 

ho were but rogues before, were blood, 
rascals then, y 


i CXXII. 
Thousands slept there in death. The rising 


sun 
Shone brightly on the pale and livid face 
Of friend and foe, but now their day was 
done, 
And their eyes saw him not. Oh could the 


race 
Of resurrection men behold such fun, 
Or dwelt our Pattisons in such a place, 
They might dissect their fill without re- 


proach, 
Nor steal, nor gct dead bodies by the coach. 
CXXIIL 
*T were sweet te sing of triumphs! Sweet to 
tell 


How oft their laurels from the foe they tore ; 

And at the fights of Orthes and Nivelle, 

Toulouse, Vittoria, and Fuentes d' Honore, 

Not amid airs from heaven, but blasts frona 
hell, LIS 

They rushed upon their prey. The trophied 
shore 

Bears monuments of glory. Glory not 

Forgotten, no, nor yet to bg forgot, 


CXXIY, 
While England's pride remains; or Con- 
naught's bards 
70 tbe wid bagpipe's shrilling notes sha}l 
sing 
The triumphs ef her sons. The sweet re- 


gara 
Of female beauty, all her smiles can bring, 
When with a blush she from her waist disə 


Phe circling zone, and prudery takes wing 

And leaves but love behind. Such sons of 
Marg, 

Such the sweet recompence of all your scars, 


CXXV. 


Best, brave Hibernians, in the circling armg 
Of youthful love and blooming beauty, rest, 


” [May 
Safe from the and the dire 

Of — i war. Love — 
To every twi] — * T 


Our'next extract will, we think, af- 
ford stil] grester pleasure to our reg- 
ders, though its poetical merits are 
perhaps of a less lofty character. It 
is, in fact, a most graphic and accurate 
description of the habits and enjoy- 
ments of half-pay officers—such as 
generally frequent Prince's Street in 
the forenoon, and Ben Waters' in tha 
evening. It is no slight praise to aş- 
sert, that the following stanzas are 
such as Wastle need not have blushed 
to own, nor the autbor of Beppo to 
bave written, 

CLXVI, 
Ye brave unfortunates, whom harsher stars 
Have doomed to pine upon the half-pay list, 
Returning hoary-headed from the wars, 
To starve on chaff, while others get the 


grist, 
Wounds all your wealth, and all your bad- 
scars ! 
By you no maiden presses to be kist, 
For you yo beauty smiles, no eye looks gay, 
For why? because ye are upon half-pay. 
CLX VH. 
Oh peace be with you, whether ye be found 
In the Lawnmarket, up nine pair of stairs, 
Or blooming in a cellar under ground, 
Where shirtless embryo Doctors sleep in 


Then iud do hear Monro, Alas! the sound 
Of five o'clock to you no image bears, 
Of a hot dinner smoking on the board, 
Good broth and mutton that might feast a 

lord, g 

CLXVIII, 
How often in your anguish do ye cry 
To youm,sterved bowels, ** peace my clas 
. 7 morous friends. 

How oft, in passing Davidson’s, ye sigh, 
As the hot mutton pie its odour sends 
To your sharp nostril, ©  * > 

a a a 

A . 9 e 

. 4 Ld ¢ 

These stanzas, and several, others 

which follow them, but which we have 
not 100m £0 quote, are, we think, exce 
cuted with great ‘spirit. Those ade 
dresscl to Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, come 
mencing, 
Had I a that of brass, a Stcntor’s tongue, 
Then valiant Celt great scion of M'Gregor, 
Thy glories had not thus remained ynsung ; 
But every lip like mine, from prince to beg» 


ar, 
Had lied thy praises. Oh, if yet pohung 
By grim Morillo, &c. fe : 


the complexion of the 
laudatory, yet . 
himself’ (wit T usd. Aer uma 
i (with what justice we know 
mot) in severe observations on several 
isti ed characters. Marshal Be- 
for instance, seems to afford 
him s fair opening for the exercise of 
his vituperative powers, and we are 
accordingly favoured with three whole 
pages of of the Lusitanian chief. 
tain. Who the person alluded to, in 
the stanzas commencing, 
^* Both saint arid sinner, soldier and divine, 
——— 
, we nd not to know.— 
In fect the character appears to us too 
absurd to be real, and we therefore con- 
ceive it to have been much indebted 
to the imagination of the poet. More 


especially when he goes on to inform 
us, that, 
iness and wine, 


“To prayer and punch, to godlin 
Fervent by turns he does his soul devote. 
And also, that he 
Invents fresh fables of his last campaign, 
Then turns to study holy writ er E 
We cannot possibly bring ourselves 
to admit the a ji so ridiculous 
a personage. is, however, as it 
may, we now dismiss the poem with a 
reiteration of our former sentence of 
ion, and the ion of 
our sincere hopes, that he who is so 
well i to sbine in the very 
highest walks of poetry, will select in 
fatare, for the exercise of his powers, 
only such subjects as are worthy of 
After all, we are intimately persuad- 
ed, that it is chiefly on his smaller 
pieces that the fame of Odoherty must 
ultimately depend. Those contained 
in the present volume, ere distinguish- 
ed by the same naiveté and vividness 
of colouring, the same embodying as it 
were of his own person and feelings, 
— — of his verse which 
we have already pointed out to the ad- 
TX E — 
e Teniers o try, A 
like that great artist, he has bean ar 
passed by many, in grace, majesty, 
and elegance of design, yet none can 
be more true to nature, nor ay 
with greater fidelity, those feelings, 
characters, and incidents, which he 
— proper to represent. His cons 
oL. V. 


songs soul of 
conviviality, and inspire — his read. 
ers with feelings of mirth and jollity. 
On perusing the following extempore, 
we can scarcely forbear imagining our- 
selves transported to a tap-room, and 
listening to the honied accents of the 
facetious Ensign. 


on the Intrusive Preaching 
a Porson at a Comotolel Micting n d et 
lebrated Oyster-howse. 

I. 

Cease your vile methodistical jabber, 
— — of your prosing morality ; 
ou either must your gab, or 
Adieu to all convivialite E 
For that is a sensitive t 
W hose blossoms encircle the bowl ; 
But, which shrinks from the touch and the 


cant 
Of a vile puritanical soul. 
Then, tear away, swear away, 
Lacrime roarem 


Joke away, emoke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 


Our gin is right Amsterdam twist, 

Gur haces 

Say, then, does not reason insist 

We should smoke it and drink it the faster ? 
The Parson our lives ' rebuke at, 


roerem, ` 
We'll joke away, smoke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 

III. 

To-night's Mrs M *s rout, 
You know I detest all such rank hums; 
Does she think, for her seurvy blow out, 
I'd be troubled to put on my trancums. 
They may squall like a pig in the gripes, 
To some rumbling piano or organ ; 
But give me tobacco and swipes, 
Och ita them that gives pleasure to Morgan, 
Then, squall away, bawl away, 
Lacrimæ roarem 


We'll joke away, smoke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 


IV. 
On a tte Maremange oe sees jai 
On ali or some jelly : 
No! — — alà Mather Dow 
Where I get the run of m A 
T D aged uis : 
And, with ale, gin, and oysters be crammed ; 
Oh! the man that enjoys not an oyster. 


house, 
Then, score away, toar away, 


Smoke away, joke away, 
Tipple the jorum. 
^ 2 
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There are likewise some stanzas ad- 
dressed by the late Mrs Odoherty to 
her husband, commencing, 

“I — Philadelphy, dear Morgan, for 


9 

But wherever thouart's Philadelphy to me,” 
which appear to us extraordinarily 
beauti We even venture to assert, 
that a more natural and affecting ap- 
peal to parental feelings, than that con- 
tained in the following extract, will, 
with difficulty, be found in the whole 
circle of E ish poetry. Talking of 
his abrupt departure from America, 
and the abstraction of her money, she 
thus elegantly observes : 

** By St Patrick you gave me a cruel squa- 


When you sneaked on board ship with my 
hae and my cash ; 


And didst thou then think to revisit me never ? 
Thine own wedded wife.to forsake her for 


ever; 
Like tobméco to chew her, then from thee 
to squirt her, 
Ah! what treatment was this for poor Mrs 
. M*Whirter ! 
Look, look at thy son, he is now at the nipple, 
Ah! hew soon he bas learned, like his fa- 


Sure he buds in my arms like a pearl in an 


This, it must be confessed; is high 
poetry, and we own we little envy that 
man's feelings, who can read it with- 
out emotion. Mr Odoherty's monody 
on the death of his wife, at page 173, 
likewise affords a fine proof of his 
powers in the pathetic. Com 
of stern stuff, and ** men of iron mould" 
though we be, yet we are not asham- 
ed to confess, that the perusal of it 
made us blübber like school-boys. We 
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. powers in this 


[Mey 


are the more atixious to recommend it 
to the attention of our readers, as we 
have not previously done justice to his 
t of poetry, 
and by no means anticipated for him 
80 triumphant a success. Unlike the 
rest of Mr Odoherty's productions, it 
is less calculated for the tap-room than 
the bondoir, less for the oyster-house 
than the library. His epistle to Dr 
Scott the dentist, is, as might be an- 
ticipated from the facetious character 
of that distinguished friend to masti- 
cation, of an humourous and slight 
description, and pregnant with indica- 
tions of the same warm heart and jo- 
vial disposition, which had already se- 
cured to him the firm and devoted at- 
tachment of the worthy Doctor. Un- 
fortunately, like some teeth the Doc- 
tor has probably encountered, 4t is ra- 
ther too long for extraction. We 
think the ** Ode to a Glasgow Bailie" 
would afford much pleasure to our 
readers, and we only forbear ex- 


tracting it, from the dread of giv- 
ing offence to the very thin ski 
ned and sensitive population of that 
refined city. 


On the whole, we close the present 
volume with very high feelings of re- 
spect and admiration for the genius of 
its author. We are quite sure he has 
too much good sense to be offended at 
the censures which we have perhaps 
with too much temerity, ventured to 
romulge. He has already gone forth 

ike a giant, conquering and to coni- 
quer, and we trust, he will still pur- 
sue the same high career he has so 
happily He need entertain 
no fears of success, and we doubt 
not we shall soon have it in our power 
to say of him, as of the great hero of 
antiquity, 


INVIDIAM GLORIA SUPERAVIT. 





THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 
(Continued from p. 75.) , 
*« That night a child might underst&nd, 


The Deil 


ON reaching home, I found our wo- 
men folk sitting in woful plight. It is 
well known how wonderfully acute 
they generally are, either at raisi 


R . up 
imaginary evils, or magnifying those 
that exist; and our's had jede out a 


business on his hand." 


theory so fraught with misery and 
distress, that "the poor things were 
quite overwhelmed with grief. ‘““There 
were none ae TE to see the — 
again in life. ere was no possibili- 
ty of the happening, all circum- 


1819.] 
— oaaae. i re e 
in the country to be saved, nor 
but women / and there they were left, 
three poor helpless creatures, and the 
menlying dead outamong thesnow, and 
none to bring them home. Lord 
them, what was to became i avs 
y agreed. in 3 
* — dissen nting voice; and 
their Hui — still continuing to 
darken with the fall of night, they 
had no other resource left them, long 
before my arrival, but to lift up their 
voices and weep. The group consist- 
ed of a young lady, our master's niece, 
and two servant girls, all of the same 
age, and beautiful as three ring 
days, every one of which are mil 
sweet, but differ only a little in bright- 
ness. ee pass 
e every hand was put 
— de former to pour forth 
queries faster than six tongues of men 
could answer them with any degree of 
precision, and the latter to rid me of 
the incumbrances of snow and ice 
bip dine I yi e EN 
up the sewing of m plaid, 
soother brushed the {cicles from my 
locks, and a third unloosed my clotted 
snow boots; we all arrived within a 
few minutes of each other, and ali 
shared the same kind offices, and 
hesrd the same kind inquiries, and 


ing of ities narrated ; 
— — their caresses 
and ready assistance in ridding them 
of the frozen snow, and the dear con- 
sistent creatures were six times hap- 
pier than if no storm or danger had 
existed. Let no one suppose that, 
even amid toils and perils, the shep- 
herd's life is destitute of enjoyment. 
Borthwick had found his way home 
without losing his aim in the least. 
I had devi but little, save that I 
lost the river, and remained a short 
time in the country of the fairies ; 
but the other two had a hard struggle 
for life. They went off, as I said for- 
merly, in search of seventeen scores of 
my flock that had been left in a place 
not far from the house, but being un- 
able to find one of them, in searching 
for these they lost themselves, while it 
was yet early in the afternoon. They 
supposed that they had gone by the 
house very near to it, for they had 
toiled till dark among deep snow in 
the burn below ; and if John Burnet, 
a neighbouring shephérd, had not 
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heerd them calling, and found and 
conducted them home, it would have 
stood hard with them indeed, fornone : 
— — looked for them in 
direction. They were both 
much exhausted, and the mur 


‘could not speak above bis breath thes 


night. 
the was clear, 
but a cold intemperate wind still blew 
from the north. The face of the coun- 
try was entirely altered. The form of 
every hill was , and new moun- 
tains leaned over every valley. All 
traces of burns, rivers, and lakes, were 
obliterated, for the frost had been com- 
mensurate with the storm, and such as 
had never been — in Scotland. 
Some registers that I hate seen, place 
this storm on the 24th of December, a 
month too early, but that day .was one 
of the finest winter days I ever saw. 
There having been 340 of my flock 
that had never found at all during 
the preceding day, as soon as the 
morning dawned we set all out to look 
after them. It was a hideous looking 
scene—no one could cast his eyes a- 
round him and entertain any concep- 
tion of sheep being saved. It was one 
picture of desolation. There isa deep 
glen lies between Blackhouse and Dry- 
, called the Hawkshaw Cleuch, 
which is full of trees. There was not 
the top of one of them to be seen. This 
may convey some idea how the coun- 
try looked; and no one can 
that I would state circumstances other- 
wise than they were, when there is so 
many living that could confute me. 
en we came to the ground where 
these sheep should have been, there 
was not one of them above the snow. 
Here and there, at a t distance 
from each other, we could perceive the 
head or horns of stragglers a ing, 
and these were easily got out ; but when 
we had collected these few, we 
find no more. They had been lying all 
abroad in a scattered state ey be the 
storm came on, and were covered over 
just as they had been lying. It was 
on a kind of slanting d, that 
lay half beneath the wind, and the 
snow was uniformly from six to eight 
feet deep. Under this the hogs were 
lying scattered over at least 10@ acres 
of heathery ground. It was a very ill 
looking concern. We went about bo- 
ring with our long poles, and often did 
not find one hog in a quarter of an 


hour. But at length a white shaggy 


to the cow-herd 
eom ae oe 

iggy uglier mote him plying 
— in the snow with great 
violence always looking over his 
shoulder to us. On going to the spot, 
we found that he marked straight 
— From that he flew to 
another, and so on to another, as fast 
as we could dig them out, and ten 
times faster, for he sometimes had 
ee holes marked before 


We got out three hundred of that 
division before night, and about half 
as many on the other parts of the farm, 
the day before; and the greater part of 

y ;an part 
these would have been lost had it not 
been for the voluntary exertions of 
Sparkie. Before the snow went away 
(which lay only eight days) we had 

t —— the farm out, ei- 
Sher dead or alive, except four; and 
that these were p iier * not 

kie's blame, for thoug were 
— wp, be hed sguin and 
least t y i 

— — top of it above 
"€ The sheep were all living 
when we found them, but those that 
— in the snow to a cer- 
tain , being I su ina warm, 
half sulibcated state, though on being 
taken out they bounded away like roes, 
yet the sudden change of atmosphere 
Instantly paralized them, and they fell 


» that. belonged 
y, seemed to hsve 


of our per» i 


down ived of all power in their 
limbe. e had great numbers of 
these to carry home and feed with the 


hand, but others that very were d 
buried, died outright in a few minutes. 
We did not however lose above sixty 
inall, but I am certain Sparkie saved 
us at least two hundred. 

We were for several days utterly ig- 
narant how affairs stood with the coun- 
try around us, all communication be- 
tween farms being cut off, at least all 
communication with such a wild place 
as that in which I lived; but John 
Burnet, a neighbouring shepherd on 
another farm, was iiaia Mas at 
pieking up the rumours that were 
afloat e country, which he de- 
lighted to circulate without abate- 
ment. Many people tell their stories 

and in a manner so cold 
and indifferent, that the purport can 
scarcely be diseerned, and if it is, can- 
not be believed; but that was not 
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tempest got over, than John 
pont o eae it d net every 

y, to learn and bring us word what 
was going on. The accounts were 
most dismal; the country was a char- 
nel-house. The first day he brought 
us tidings of the loss of thousands of 
— and likewise of the death of 


died not above three hundred paces 
from a farm-house, while at the same 
time it was known to them all 
he was there. His companion 
him at a dike-side, and — i 
procure assistance; yet, ni 

was, (hey Gould not ranih * 
they attempted ít again 


sweetheart on the night before, with 
ed he poni — and set- 
every thi ut their iage >. 

but it so happened: in the inscrutable- 
awards of Providence, that at the v 
time when the banns of his marriage: 
were proclaimed in the church of Mo£- 
fat, his companions were carrying hina 
home a corpse from the hill. 

lt may not be amiss here to re- 
mark, that it was a received opiniom 
all over the country, that sundry lives 
were lost, and a great many more em« 
dangered, by the inistering of ar- 
dent spirits to the sufferers while in a 
state of exhaustion. It was a Io 
against which I entered my vehement 
protest, nevertheless the voice of the 
multitude should never be di 
ed. A little bread and sweet milk, or 
even a little bread and cold water, iè 
was said, proved a much safer restora- 
tive in the fields. There is no deny- 


ing, that there were some who took a 


glass of spirits that night that never 
spoke another word, even though they 
were continuing to walk and converse 
when their friends found them. 
On the other hand, there was ono wo- 
1 
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men who left her children, and followed 
her husband's dog, who t her to 
his master lying in a state of sibi- 
lity. He had down bareheaded 
among the snow, end was all covered 
over, save one corner of his plaid. She 
bad nothing better to take with her, 
when she set out, than a bottle of sweet 
milk and a little oatmeal cake, and 
yet, with the help of these, she eo far 
— ur 
not without 
active She took two little 
vials with her, and in these she heate 
ed the milk in her bosom. That man 
would not be di to laugh at the 
Se ee x — 
It is perfeetly unaccountable how 
easily people died that night. The frost 
must certainly have been prodigious ; so 
intense as to have seized momentaril 
on the vitals of those that overhea 
impatiently am e snow, a thing 
that is v A andy dioe. I have con- 
versed with five or six that were car- 
ried home in a state of insensibility 
thst night, who never wo à 


spot where they 
lay, and were only bro ose 
rabbing and warm ap ions; an 
— , that they felt 


no kind of pain or debility, farther 
than an irresistable desire to 
Many fell down while walking and 
speaking, in a aleep so sound as to re- 
semble torpidity ; and there is little 
doubt that those who perished slept 
away in the same manner. I knew a 
man well, whose name was Andrew 
Murray, that perished in the snow on 
Minchmoor ; and he had taken it so 
deliberately, that he had buttoned his 
coat and folded his plaid, which he 
had laid beneath his for & bol- 
ster 


Bicis ibid ee s — 
iterary society. In spite o 
the hideous appearances that p 

themselves, the fellows actually met, 
all save myself, in that solitary shiel- 
ing before mentioned. It is easy to 
conceive how they were confbunded 
and taken by surprise, when the storm 


burst forth on them in the middle of 
the night, while they were in the heat 
ime disputation. There can be 


of 
little doubt that there was part of loss 
sustained in their respective flocks, by 
reason of that meeting ; p this was 
nothing, compared wit e obloquy 
te.which they were suljected on ato- 
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ther e. one which will 
scarcely be believed, even though the 
most pert of the members be yet alive 
to bear testimony to it. l 
The storm was altogether an un- 
usual convulsion of nature. Nothing 
like it had ever been seen or heard of 
among us before; and it was enough 
of itself to arouse every spark of su- 
perstition that lingered among these 
mountains. i id so. It was e 
versally viewed as a judgment sent 
God for the punishment of some hed. 
nous offence, but what that offence 
was, not for a while be asoer- 
tained; but when it came out, that, 
so many men had been assembled in 
a lone unfrequented place, and busily 
engaged in some mysterious work at, 
the very instant that the blast came 
on, no doubts were entertained that all 
bad not been right there, and that 
some horrible rite, or correspondence 
with the powers of darkness, been 
going on. It so happened, too, that 
this shieling of Entertrony was si- 
tuated in the very vortex of the. 
storm; the devastations made by it, 
extended all around that to a certain 
extent, and no farther on any one 
quarter than another. This was easily, 
&nd soon remarked; and, upon 
whole, the first view of the matter had 


sleep. rather an equivocal appearance to those 


around who had s 
by it. 

But still as the rumour grew, the 
certainty of the event gained ground 
—new corroborative circumstances 
were every day divulged, till the 
whole district was in an uproar, and 
several of the members began to me- 
ditatea speedy retreat from the coun- 
try; some of them, I know, would 
have fled, if it had not been for the 
advice of the late worthy and judicious 
Mr Bryden of Crosslee. The first in- 
timation that I had of it was from my 
friend John Burnet, who gave it me 
with his accustomed energy and full 
assurance. He came over one evene 
ing, and I saw by his face he had. 
some great news. I think I remem- 
ber, as I well may, every word that 
past between us on the subject. 

** Weel chap," said he to me, ** we, 
hae fund out what has been the cause 
of &' this mischief now." 

* What do you mean, John ?” 

* What do I mean?—It seems 
that a great squad o' birkies that ye 
are conneckit wi, had met that night, 


ered so severely 
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at the: herd’s house o Everphssp, an’ land. If the effects p by 
had raised the deil amang them.” the Chaldee Manuscript not been 


Every. countenance in the kitchen 
cu ; the women gazed at John, 
and then at me, and their lips grew 
white. These kind of feelings are 
infectious, people may say what they 
will; fear begets fear as na y as 
lightsprings from reflection. I reasoned 
stoutly at first against the veracity of 
the report, observing that it was utter 
absurdity, and a shame and disgrace 
d the country to cherish such a ridi- 


ous lie. 

* Lie!" said John, “ It's nae lie; 
they had him up amang them like a 
great rough dog at the very time that 

e tempest began, and were glad to 
draw cuts, and gie him ane o their 
. Bumber to get quit o him € 
Lord, how every hair of my head, 
and inch of my frame crept at hear- 
ing this sentence; for I had a dear- 
ly loved brother who was of the 
number, several full cousins and in- 
timate acquaintances; indeed, I look- 
ed upon the whole fraternity as my 
brethren, and considered myself in- 
volved in all their transactions. I 
could say no more in defence of the 
society's proceedings; for, to tell the 
truth, though I am ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it, I suspected that the al- 
legation might be too true. 

* Has the deil actually ta'en awa 
ane o them bodily?" said Jean. 
** He has that," returned John, **an' 
it's thought the skaith wadna hae been 

it, he ta'en twa or three mae o' 

em. Base villains! that the hale 
country should hae to suffer for their 
pranks! But, however, the law's to 
tak tits course on them, an’ they'll 
cag dd ere = p play be played, that 

e need of a n that su 
wi' the deil." — 7 

The next day John brought us 
word, that it was only the servant 
maid that the ill thief had ta'en away ; 
and the next again, that it was ac- 
a Bryden of Glenkerry; but, 
finally, he was obliged to inform us, 
“ That a’ was exactly true, as it was 
first tauld, but only that Jamie Bry- 
den, after being a-wanting for some 
days, had casten up again.’ 

There has been nothing since that 
time that has caused such a ferment 
in the country—nought else could be 
talked of ; and grievous was the blame 
attached to those who had the temerity 
to raise up the devil to waste the 


fresh in the minds of the present ge- 
neration, they could have no right 
conception of the rancour that 
vailed against these few individuals ; 
but the two scenes greatly resembled 
each other, for in that case, as well as 
the latter one, legal proceedings, it is 
said, were meditated, and attempted ; 
but lucky it was for the shepherds that 
they agreed to no reference, for such 
were the feelings of the country, and 
the opprobrium in which the act was 
held, that it is likely it would have fared 
very ill with them ;—at all events, 
it would have required an arbiter 
of some decision and uprightness to 
have dared to oppose them. Two men 
were sent to come to the house as by 
ae and — to veri from 
e shepherd, an porous from 
the Api riri i t — there 
were for inflicti i ts; 
but before that — I had the 
good.luck to hear her examined my- 
self, and that in & way by which all 
suspicions were put to rest, and sim- 
plicity and truth left to war with su- 
perstition alone. I deemed it very cu- 
rious at the time, and shall give it ver- 
— as — as I can — 
eing impatience to perti- 
culars, as eium the waters abated, 
80 as to become fordable, I hasted over 
to Ettrick, and the day being fine, I 
found numbers of people astir on the 
same errand with myself,——the valley 
was moving with people, gathered in 
from the glens around, to hear and 
relate the and difficulties — 
were just overpast. Among o 
the identical girl who — with the 
shepherd in whose house the scene of 
the meeting took place, had come down 
to Ettrick school-house to see her pa- 
rents. Her name was Beattie, 
a beautiful sprightly lass, about twenty 
years of age; and if the devil Ind 
taken her in preference to any one of 
the shepherds, his good taste could 
scarcely have been disputed. The first 
vis I met was my friend, the late 
r James Anderson, who was as an- 
xious to hear what had passed at the 
meeting as I was, so we two contrived 


.8 scheme whereby we thought we 


would hear every thing from the girl's 
own mouth. 

We sent word to the school-house 
for Mary, to call at my father's house 
on her return up the water, as there 
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was a parcel fo gò to Phawhope. She 
came accordingly, and when we saw 
her approaching, we went into a little 
sleeping apartment, where we could 
hear every thing that pessed, leaving 
directions with my mother how to man- 
age the affair. My mother herself 
was in perfect horrors about the busi- 
ness, and believed it all ; as for my fa~ 
ther, he did not say much either the 
one way or the other, but bit his lip, 
and remarked, that ** fok would find 
it was an ill thing to hae to do wi’ the 
enemy." 

My mother would have managed 


extremely well, had her own early pre- 
of all 


judices in favour of the doctrine 

kinds of apparitions not got the better 
of her. She was very kind to the girl, 
and talked with her about the storm, 
and the ——— had — ana, till 
she — e subject of the meeting 
forward herself, on which the follow- 
ing dialogue commenced :— 

* But dear Mary, my woman, what 
were the chiels a' met about that 
night P" 

** O, they were just gaun through 
their papers an arguing. " 

f Arguin g! what were arguing 
about ?' i í 

“ T have often thought about it sin’ 
syne, but really I canna tell precisely 
what they were ing about." 

** Were you wi them a’ the time ?" 

* Yes, & the time, but the wee 
while I was milkin' the cow." 

* An’ did they never bid ye gang 
out?” 

** Oo no; they never heedit whe- 
ther I out or in." 

* Its queer that ye canna mind 
ought ava ;—can ye no tell meae word 
that ye heard them say ?" 

* Y heard them sayin' something 
about the fitness o' things." 

* Aye, that was a braw subject for 
them! But, Mary, did ye no hear 
them sayin nae ill words ? 

*€ No." 

* Did ye no hear them speaking 
naething about the deil ?” 

* Very little." 

* What were they saying about 
him ?” ` 

* I thought I aince heard Jamie 
Fletcher saying there was nae deil ava.” 

* Ah! the unwordy rascal! How 
durst he for the life o' him! I wonder 
he didna think shame." 
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“ I fear aye he's something regard- 
less, Jamie.’ 

** I hope nane that belengs to me 
will ever join him in sic wickedness !- 
But tell me, Mary, my woman, did ye 
no .see nor hear naething uncann 
about the house yoursel’ that night ?’ 

** There was something like a plo, 
ver cried twice i’ the peat-neuk, in at 
the side o Will's bed. 

* A plover! His presence be about 
us! There was never a plover at this 
time o’ the year. And in the house 
too! Ah, Mary, I'm feared and con- 
cerned about that night's wark! What 
thought ye it was that cried ?" 

c I didna ken what it was, it cried, 
just like a plover." 

** Did the callans look as they war 
fear'd when they heard it?” 

“ They lookit gay an’ queer.” 

** What did they say ? 

* Ane cried, * What is that?’ an’ 
another said, * What can it mean.’ 
* Hout, quo Jamie Fletcher, * it's 
just some bit stray bird that has lost 
itsel.’ * I dinna ken,’ quo your Will, 
* I dinna like it unco weel. 

“ Think ye did nane o' therest sce 
any thing ? 

* I believe there was something 
seen. - 

“ What was't ?" (in a half whisper 
with manifest à 

* "When Will gaed out to try if he 
could gang to the sheep, he met wi' a 
great big rough dog, that had very 
near worn him into a lin in the wa- 
ter." t 
My mother was now deeply affected, 
and after two or three smothered ex- 
clamations, she fell a whispering ; the 
other followed her example, and shortly 
after they rose and went out, leaving 
my friend and me very little wiser 
than we were, for we had heard both 
these incidents before with little va- 
riation. I accompanied Mary to Phawa 
hope, and, met with my brother, who 
soon convinced me of the falsehood 
and absurdity of the whole report ; 
but I was grieved to find him so much 
cast down and distressed about it. None 
of them durst well shew their faces at 
either kirk or market for a whole year, 
and more. The weather continuing 
fme, we two went together and per- 
iua — moor, visiting the 

incipal scenes of carnage among the 
Rocks. where we saw multitudes of 
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men skinning and burying whole droves of sheep, taking with them only the 


skins and tallow. 


I shall now conclude this long account of the storm, and its consequences, 
by an extract from a poet for whose works mulis hl risen gari to have 


great partiality 


; and who ever reads the above will not doubt on what 


a8 
incident the description is founded, nor yet deem it greatly overcharged. 


st Who was it reared these whelming waves ? 
Who scalp’d the brows of old Cairn Gorm, 

— paata a 
*T was I, the Spirit of the Storm !” 


He waved his sceptre north away, 

. The arctic ring was rift asunder ; 

And through the heaven the startling bray 
Burst louder than the loudest thunder. 


The feathery clouds, — — furled, 
In columns sw e quakin ; 

Destruction doen die dale was fried, 
O'er bleating flocks and wondering men. 


groan'd beneath the storm ; 


Ben Nevis shook his shaggy form, 
And wonder'd what his Sovereign mean'd. 


Even far on Yarrow's fairy dale, — 

The shepherd paused in dumb dismay ; 
And cries of spirits in the gale 

Lured many a pitying hind away. 


The Lowthers felt the tyrant's wrath ; 
Proud Hartfell quaked beneath his brand ; 

And Cheviet heard the cries of death, 
Guarding his loved Northumberland. 


But O, as fell that fateful night, 
What horrors Avin wilds deform, 


And chosk the lingering light ! 
There whisted the Jortes of e storm. 
Ere morn the wind grew deadly still, 
And dawni in the air updrew 
From many a shelve and shining bill, 
Her folding robe of fairy blue. 
ee E OD oe ee 
Hung o'er Loch Avin's lovely breast 
Not top of tallest pine was seen, 

On which the dazzled eye could rest ; 


But mitred cliff, and crested fell, 
In lucid curls her brows adorns 

Aloft the radiant crescents swell, 
All pure as robes by angels worn. 


Sound sleepe our seer, far from the day, 
Beneath yon sleek and writhed cone; 
His epirit steals, unmiss'd, away, 

And dreams across the desart lone. 
Sound sleeps our seer !—the tempests rave, 
And cold sheets o'er his bosom fling ; 
The moldwarp digs his mossy grave; 
INTRA AVE ME e 


JAMES Hoea. 
Eltrive, April 14th, 1819. 





IMITATION OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING $ DESPAIBING LOVER. 


I. 
Why so sad, and pale, fond lover ? 
Pr'ythee, why so dull? 


How can tears the 


cause discover 


Why these eyes are fall ? 
Pr'ythee why so dull? 


Shall a h 


maiden take 


A baby to her arms? 
Oh, prove a man, and for her sake, 
Caress, not grieve her charms. 


II. 
Thou hast no heart, fearful wooer, 


And love 
Then, wit 


Why give her not its 
—— 
Sigh that sob away, 


Cease to murmur, 


ive, not gain ; 
e heart that ye gave to her, 


whiner, 


Think, if caring much wont win her, 


Caring little may ; 
Then scorn, with scorning pay. 


R. J. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ME CAMPBELL 8S ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY, &c. - 


(Continued from No XXIV. page 708.) 


Tue dramatists of the age of Eliza- 
beth, with their immediate successors, 
form a body of writers requiring dis- 
tinct and very iar mention in the 

i of English Poetry. In their 
works lies the English drama—a dis- 


tinct, characteristic, national drama— - 


altogether unlike that of any other 
people—entire in itself, and consti- 
tuting, both by its extent and the high 
genius involved in it, a very important 
part of our whole Literature. To the 
greater part of the readers and lovers of 
Engli , indeed, its whole drama 


same period, nothing, strictly - 
me pop 
nothing has established itself in 
the daily thoughts and recollections of 
the le. Many meritorious at- 
tempts have lately been made by the 
lovers of our elder literature to bring 
this of poetry in some way or 
other to the knowledge, admiration, 
amd delight of the common readers 
of these later times. But, in truth, 
there is a gulf of separation, which 
is hard to pass. The la itself, 
with the whole cast of thought and 
feeling—the whole character of mind 
—estranges these works from the pas- 
sionate sympathies of the general read- 
er. For the poetical feelin 
in general, or their pleasure in poetry, 
are so intensely blended with passion 
in their minds, that they cannot bear 
another e than that which, 
spoken by ves, glows in their 


hearts with all the vivid associations . 


of life. He must be a student of 
poetry—in some measure a learned 
quse out GE thie idles leirta. 
of geing out of this livi s 
and of ing his affections into an- 
other , among men whose garb 
and aspect is not of his generation. 
Shakspeare alone is of no age. He 


Hood, in spite of the separation of two 
hundred years. His thoughts, pas- 
sions, feelings, strains of fancy, all are 
of this day, as they were of bis own— 
and his genius may be contemporary 
with the mind of every generation for 
a S M years to come. But to the 
o1. V. 


of men ; 


a language which thrills in our. 


student of English literature, the ge- 
nius of Shakspeare, though unrivalled, 
— — 
y—the chief of a mighty . An 

ppu T to the thoughtful reader 
who considers our poety in connexion 
with the history of the country, he is 

iy one among the authors of a vast 
multitude of writings, which not only 
reflect great splendour on a particular 
era of our literature, but which char- 
acterize, in an extraordinary manner, 
the genius of one age of the people, — 
and indeed the genius and spirit of 
the whole nation, as far as it is iden- 
tieal, through & succession of ages. 
The drama of this period—(the Eng- 
lish drama we shall venture to call it, 
for what comes down from the civil 
wars to our own time is an imitative, 
not a national drama)—is distinguish- 


ed in its purpose and character from . 


that of every other people who have 
had a theatre. That of every e 
eople, as it appears to us, has a 
——— and ac fashioned by 
iar circumstances of the people— 
longing, it may be said, to the ex- - 
ternal circumstances of their condi- 
tion. But this is derived not from 
circumstances accidental and inessen- 
tial, but from the very mind, heart, - 
soul, and genius of the people. It is 
a drama not seeking to a G itself ti 
particular courses of thought or sentit: 
ment—to reflect manners—or to at- 
tach itself, as to a second nature, to 
deep-rooted associations. But it has 
a simple and a single purpose, :which . 
should be the essential purpose of all 
great poetry—namely, to represent 
man as he a to imaginative and 
impassioned thought. It will be dif- 
ficult, we think. to assign to the Eng-. 
lish drama of this period any other 
general design; and as difficult, we 
also think, to point out any play of 
much character among the multitude 
of that prolific and teeming time, of 
which the purpose may not be compre- 
hended under this description. It is 
distinguished from all others by this— 
that it is Genius conceiving of Human 
Life. The Greek Tragedy was a splen- 
did representation of mythological or 
historic national fable, hallowed by re- 
ligious awe, and- oe by ances-. 
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tral glory. The French Tragedy is a 
beautiful work of art, taking, where: 
ever it can find it most suitable, 
the matter of its ingenious: and de- 
licate skill,—but afraid, as it were, 
to- lockt! into the- depths" of the: Hue 
más. keart, list agencies should. riss. 
up not to be controlled: withim its 
litmith, amd: the‘ stormtier spectacle of. 
real! life break dewn: the more manage- 
able: machinery of regniated: and ficti- 
tiens. passion. The wild: Drama. of: 
Spain is a: love story or & romance 
acted: ott the stage, witli all the engage 
ing wonders and adventures which 
fancy, in the dream of solitude, can 
bring togethen from the traditions or. 
the records of a chivalrous land. ‘The 
Indian: Drama—which, remote asit is 
fram our own literature, may yet be 
mentioned, andthe rather om that ac- 


. Drama, it would be difficult to speak, 
for,.late asit hias sprung up,.it is hard: 
to know whether it be native or. not. 
Itiderives apeculiar character, certainly, 
from the temtper of. their genius, and 
seems: to blend often, in: a very strik- 
ing:way, tlie tumultouns energies of pas- 
ae — — in our best Eng- 
lisk pluys, with awild kind y. 
sics; that, in some states vec eis ui 
mind; are: felt: to increase that power 
of passion whick one might think 
could: not tolerate so-strange an:union. 
Ite puspozes- are;. ns doubt, these of. 
ow lt Tragedy, from which, it is 
rather. for tHem than usto suy, whether 
or notvit. may beimitated. The 

lib Drama, then, unlike that of ali 
others, except such: as have:been do- 
rived from it,.if it could sutvive æ 
wibek of nations, would be a record: of 


nen. 
Mis character, which we assign to 
the whole of the. elder dramatists, has, 
ix Mr Campbell been deseribed of 
sn re alone, in a few comprelien- 
sive words, ** He wes the Poet of the 
worked.” 
his genius Ims made that in him splen- 
didty conspicuous,.and, to appearanec, 
singly characteristic, which is true, in 
measure, of all who. wrote for the same. 
e. 
tes e oblp features of this dama, in. 
refereuce to.the great principle, which 


Cuin pbeli:s: Spacimehs of: English: Postvir, dei. 


The extraordinary power of  Emglis 


We may mention some of. the- 


My: 
explains, pervades, and determines all 
its warks. Im the firat place, the sin- 
ar variety of its subjects: from all 
istories: of. all\nations—from all con- 
ditions and persons of society—from 
all manner of lumen trnescfions;, 
these: subjects are taken,-—while the: 
pictures are filled-up from all varieties 
of oun human life without,-~from ald 
varieties of onr human heart withis,--~ 
and then, beyond life;. from all: varien 


ties of imaginary existence with whieh 
mar has peo his own world; and 
with the wild imaginary thoughts and 


moods which he has conceived. of 
those unreal Beings. So that. this. 
drama, more than any other, is: the 
mürror f npr acne It [a 
up again, in c ul: ion 

fore the eyes of fancy, all that hes 


lived on the earth—all that has passed; 


xs han it. It — in unsabe 
stantial: existenee, the' departed genee 
rationa of: mankind, -— once 
more in the breathing and living: at=- 
mosphere of passion. In: the second 
place, its rejection of the umities-— 
for what are they, or where do they 
exist in the dream of humaa life ?-~ 
In the third place, the careless, une 
concerted structure of its plots, in 
which incidents and. events seem all 
hurrying on as we see them in real life, 
not in. a staid, solemn, and arrayed 
procession, but often con to all 
meine EEES of foresight, and with 
something of a wild, icious, fan- 
tastic, and perplexing fury, such. es 
we often see driving headlong the des 
tinies of living men. In the. fourth: 
place, the plenitude of vigorous and 
real existence; even to extreme indiyi«. 
duality of character is the agents, and: 
the cireumstantial. reality with which: 
their and action are invested.. 
And, in the fifth place, the intermixe 
ture in tragedy of that which is not 
tragio—of that which is even 

the just oomie character of homelieet 
life, and: beneath even this agai», of 
gromness and buffoonery, all acted: to: 
getber on the stage, as nature aets 
them in our living world. 

There is, then, but one ers of the 
ish drama, that; which concentses 
roand:S his immedinte pres 
decessors—his cotemporaries, amd his 
immediate successors. Theoriginality 
of that.age, in composition, is shewn 
chiefly in the dmma—and. the body of 
peetry which should be comprised in 
valames comprehending ail the plays 
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of eneshod :mexit of thet era, monid, the entire weslth UTER 
«t£ iteclf, pewauateer.of bistory, Ichas- dramatic. That omt.of this universel 


ecterise ‘the. geuius of they pke. ‘It 
-would seem to diselose to the inquirer 
« vast insight into the minds of inen, 
as they then lived. ‘heir greatest 
is bins we M said, their de- 
picturing of man. Rut there is among 
cheat all (wath vals deo 4 so som. 
tiens,) a:great richness:of deseription 
-~ external nature. They are full əf 
taught from-the faee of fringe ; 
— eren tins the ba peak 
t they have to § 
af, the ium is ever fullof very 
vivid and pointed expression. Their 
word gives the very image that.is be- 
fore their mind. They seem men who 
ba ‘themselves fer literature, 
-not among books, but in 'e real world. 
"Their : ee with men—with 
‘all parts and means of their artificial 
‘life—end with all their natural world, 
scar te extensive and —— 80 that 
or 


"al is vivid—defini ecistve—arid 
all wearing the impress of original m 
cenception. It is not possible to con- 
ceive of them otherwise than as men 
who hawe nd — with 


pone hare their pleasures 
Fwuite—knowing what 
ter. kg in: and lowest—hav- 


ing insight into -the most unwonted 
-wotkings ef their minds, and equally 
familiar with sheir daily:and ' 

dife. They are‘never lest or perplex- 


ed. d: Place us among ponos 
and oy A resi inis o 


and artists—or witches and. uplvite brenda 
if Puer pent. high or frantic, or even 
poa passion, they always seem.at 
, and to pA their own 

vivid and familiar know Thus, . 
then, they seem to have h — not 
moulded to a particular cast, not train- 
ed.and fashioned, but.free and large, 
to all that life could bring before 
—minds capacious in natural 
sympathy which made nothing alien 
that belongs to man. With 

such minds, living in the midst of free 
-and — as it was in those : 


days, and sufficiently cultivated, it 
gould not otherwise, than that 
— would be full of such various 


5 especially, being thet poetry 
gg nci ‘capeble of containing 


-wealth end knowlege, the heauty of 
matawe sheild yet seem sogast a. 
res we think all students of .our elder 


’ dramatists will:allow, amay perhape in 


« great measure be — to a: pecu- 
lier quality in their minds which wns 
xery common among them, and which 
we ‘would call pa lind of fancy. {It 
is not simply such an eye fer nature 
as would enable a painter to dagsle ms 
with the tablature of splendid hues 
and imposing forms; but in all thay 
borrow from nature, "there niingles a 
-strain of the  ipoet's-awn-—e breathing 
ef his spirits delight, er a low saft 
note of:his own prevailing relabchely. 
kt iswensibility stealing into the. song 
of &my. In their passione—moxal 
-sentiments—-every thing —thene ds this 
same tenderness of fancy ;—nor do we 
know of.any collected postzy in whieh 
there is no much glad. snd -pensive im- 
-agery from nature us in ‘these elder 
-dramatiate of ours. 
Petheps, in E ROME OC — a 
mate: 
to: have spoken A with —— Ligh € 
Tüiration of their language. In.thom, 
oxe.than in any'body of VH is 
contained the .richness.nad power ef 
ur English speech. No man knows 
English, who has.not read them, .and 
ho writerimay dave to believe that his 
own mind is frenght with thestreseuses 
of English expression, who does net 
intimately mow them. They wrote 
when the language was free and am- 
fettered—when it was far: mare viwé, 
foreible, significant jin the .common 
uses of life. Those drametiats shew 
alse: minds which, spina gan etoued 
with atrong impwessians of all :kinds 
had also studied profeundly the wes 


of ] , 80 -AbAt they had exquisite 
. skill sin their "frde -selection dvom its 


unbounded stores, toakeose the apsest 
words for their'impression, -antl ‘to ‘be 
satisfied with no other. Real a page 
-of a modern maudlin tragedy, and 
then one of Ford's, or Massinger's— 
and: you will .at once feel, that inde- 


pendently of all ether ‘merits, those 
dex: — ———— mere 
igurative-—anore intelleqtual—«mere 


i ‘seems now tochave 
‘survive among us. ‘Phere was do 
"such drawling in those days of vigorous 
‘thought and of vi —— 

We nave been 
somewhat.more at.large upen.our 


‘matic writers, from a feeling of disap- 
pointment that more had not been said 
of them in Mr Campbell’s Essay. 1t 
is possible that the peculiar character 


of his own poetical genius may lead 
him less into sympathy with the in- 
terests of the a,—lying as they 


do, in the movements of ion, and 
the mimic presentation of realities,— 
than with that poetry which brin 
the fulness of its conceptions into the 
-imaging words of language, and the 
harmonies of versification. Or it may 
be, that he — the — of 
dramatic poetry rather as belonging to 
philosophy, than the criticism of litera- 
ture. Or perhaps, it is more likel 
still, in the light and airy course wi 
which he has traversed all the regions 
of our poetry, that he has not chosen 
to dwell with minute illustration upon 
the works of many writers, satisfied, 
as we before observed, with opening 
up views—with indications and glimp- 
ses of what he knows and feels—ex- 
hausting nothing—but rather in spi- 
riting the reader, both by what he 
Bhews him, and what he leaves half- 
seen, or conjectured, to return and 
explore for himself. In fact, Mr 
Campbell is always satisfled, when, b 
& single touch he can express as mu 
as might be conveniently said at large 
in a dozen lines ; but the diligent rea- 
der, who is accustomed to have words 
more liberally dealt out to him, and 
to be treated even with satiety set out 
before him, is almost tantalized with 
- his entertainment, when he finds that 
he has no more than enough. 

The first of our elder dramatists af- 
ter Shakspeare, of whom Mr Campbell 
xn is Ben Jonson, aud we think 

at the following estimate of his ge- 
nius is just :— 

« The triumph of founding English clas- 
sical ‘comedy — nan to Jon- 
son. In his tragedies it is remarkable that 
he freely dispenses with the unities, though 
in those tragedies he brings classical anti- 
quity in the most distinct and learnedly 
_ authenticated traits before our eyes. The 

vindication of his great poetic memory forms 
an agrecable contrast in modern criticism 
with the bold bad things which used to be 
said of him in a former period; as when 
Young compared him to a blind Samson, 


who pulled down the ruins of — 
eath 


his head and buried his genius 

them. Hurd, though he inveighed against 

the to abstract conception of his charac- 

ters, pronounced them rather personified 

humours than natural beings, did him, 
eless, the justice to quote one short 
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and lovely passage from one of his masques, 
and the beauty .of that 
turned the attention of many readers to his 
then neglected compositions. It is indeed 
but one of the many beauties which justify * 
all that has been said of Jonson’s lyrical 
powers. In that fanciful region of the dra- 
ma (the masque) he stands as pre-eminent 
as in comedy; or if he can be said to be 
rivalled, it is only by Milton. And our 
surprise at the wildness and sweetness of 
his fancy in one walk of composition is in- 
creased by the stern and rigid (sometimes 
rugged) air of truth which he perserves in 
the other. In the regular drama he cer- 
tainly holds up no rofnantic mirror to na- 
ture. His object was to exhibit human 
characters at once strongly comic and se- 
verely and instructively true; to nourish 
the understanding, while he feasted the 
sense of ridicule. He is more anxious for 
veri-similitude than even for comic effect. 
He understood the humours and jari- 
ties of his species scientifically, and brough 
them forward in their greatest contrast, 
and subtlest modifications. If Shakspeare 
carelessly scattered illusion, Jonson skil- 
fully prepared it. This is speaking of Jon- 
son in his happiest manner. There is a 
great deal of harsh and sour fruit in his 
miscellaneous poetry. It is acknowledged. 
that in the drama he frequently overlabours 
his delineation of character, and wastes it.- 
tediously upon uninteresting humours and 
—— He is a m painter, who 
elights over much to shew his knowledge 
of moral anatomy.” 

Mr Campbell then analyzes and 
criticises with much judgment ** The 
Fox,” **' The Silent Woman,” and 
* The Alchymist," and thus concludes 
his notice of old Ben.— 

+“ The art of Jonson was not confined to 


- the cold observations of the unities of place 


and time, but appears in the whole adapta- 
tion of bis incidents and characters to the 
support of each other. Beneath his learn- 
ing and art he moves with an activity which 
may be compared to the strength of a man 
who can leap and bound under the heaviest 
armour.” * 

That Ben Jonson was a man of dis- 


.tinguished powers—rare acquirements 


--cultivated taste--acute discernment—— 
and unbaffled sagacity, is felt by all 
capable of reading his works. But he 
stands, it may be said, almost alone— 
the great founder of a kind of drama 
which noone else hasventured to culti- 
vate—a master without scholars. It is 
just as unlikely that any future writer 
will surpass him in his own walk as 
Shakspeare himself; but were such a 
person to rise among us, we scarcely 
feel that the world would be much the 
better or much the wiser of him. 
Were another, or greater Shakspeare 
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to arise, the whole earth would be 
‘gladdened by the apparition. Read 
onson’s dramas as you will, and you 
will never find any thing like deep 
passion. Not that he is absolutely 
cold, for there is si da about him the 
fiery activity of intellect, —end there 
is rarely a singular beauty, with almost 
a breathing of pathos in them,—in his 
touches of fancy. And yet it is pure 
fancy—without the impregnation of 
profound human feeling. There are 
strong delineations of character, no 
doubt ; and yet it may be questioned, 
if there be one of his characters that 
remains 2 living image, as of a man, 
in the mind of the reader. His dra~- 
mes are full of dramatic situations, 
and of observations illustrative of va- 
rious shews of human existence. But 
notwithstanding all the art with which 
they are builded up, they are not 
structures that hang steadily before 
the eye—they have not the enduring 
character of a poet’s high visions of 
life and nature. His was a strong, 
acute, restless, judging intéllect, ho- 
vering over the field of human life, 
and marking all that it can discern for 
condemnation, or scorn, or confuta- 
tion, or ridicule—making discovery, 
for its own entertainment, of the link- 
ing together of things that do not seem 
connected—devising causes and effects 
ascertaining the inner structure of 
men’s lives and minds—unriddling to 
his own fancy the mysterious and per- 
plexing countenance of life, and yet 
seeking the solution not deep enough 
for the truth, not having capacity of 
greatness, natural sympathy, or deep 
grief, and therefore unable really to 
understand the life of man, though 
such parts of it as fall within his ca- 
pacity of knowledge, he may discern 
shrewdly, and have very critical in- 
telligence of them. A writer who 
turned away from passions to describe 
humours, does not deserve to be called 
great. He had, however, a most in- 
ventive mind—and as far as what Mr 
Campbell has well said leaves room 
for it—a dramatic one. Independent! 
of these more radical defects, there is 
a stiffness in constructing the sentence 
and metre of his tragedies that cannot 
easily be got over, it-is so utterly un- 
like the flow of human speech. In 
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contradiction to the hardness and gra~ 
velly unsmootliness of the discomfort- 
ing versification of his speeches, is the 

ness and sweetness of verse in some 
morsels of his poetry, of which the 
song ques by Mr Campbell is per- 
ha e most exquisite specimen. 

Ir Campbell then skims over the 
feld of poetry, just touching, as he 
— rayton and Daniel, Sir Phi- 
ip Sydney, Lodge, Breton, Raleigh, 
Drummond, Hall, Donne, Corbet, E 
thers, Marston, Giles and Phineas 


` Fletcher, Warner, Browne, Chalkhill, 


Chapman, Pheer, Sylvester the Trans- 
lator of Dubartas, Sir John Davies, &c. 
&c. and thus concludes the second part 
of his Essay— 


** Such were some of the first and infe- 
rior luminaries of that brilliant era of our 
poetry, which, perhaps, in general terms, 
may be said to cover about the last quarter 
of the sixteenth, and the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century; and which, though 
commonly called the age of Elizabeth, com- 
prehends many writers belonging to the 
reign of her successor. The romantic spirit, 
the generally unshackled style, and the fresh 
and fertile genius of that period, are not to 
be called in question. On the other hand, 
there are defects in tbe poetical character of 
the age, which, though they may disap 
or be of little account, amidst the ex¢ellen- 
cies of its greatest writers, are glaringly con- 
spicuous in the works of their minor con- 
temporaries. In prolonged narrative and 
— the writers of that age are pe- 
culiarly deficient in that charm, which is 
analogous to * keeping" in pictures. Their 
warm and cold colours are generally without 
the gradations which should make them 
harmonize. They fall precipitately from 
good to bad thoughts, from strength to im. 
bedlity. Certainly they are profuse in the 
detail of natural circumstances, and in the 
utterance of natural feelings. For this we 
love them, and we should love them still 
more, if they knew where to stop in — 
tion and sentiment. But they give out the 
d of their mind without reserve, ti 
their fairest conceptions are overwhelmed by 
a rabble of mean associations. At no period 
is the mass of vulgar mediocrity in poetry 
marked by more formal gallantry, by gross- 
er adulation, or by coarser satire. Our a- 
matory strains in the time Of Charles the 
Second, may be more dissolute ; but those 
of Elizabeth’s age often abound in studious 
and prolix licentiousness. Nor are exam- 
mw this solemn and sedate impurity to 

found only in the minor poets: our re- 
verence for Shakspeare himself need not 





* We shall endeavour to delineate more fully the somewhat anomalons genius of Ben 
Jonson, when we come to him in our series of analytical essays on the old English drama. 
Above all, his ** Sad Shepherd" requires an essay to itself. REVIEWER. 
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make it necessary to disguise that he wil- 
ingly ad that atyle in his yenth, when 
he wrote his Venus and Adonis. 

** The fashion of the present day is to so- 
licit public esteem, not only for the best and 
better, but for the humbleat and meanest 
writers of the age of Elizabeth. It is a 
bad book which has not something good in 
it; and even some of the worst writers of 
that period have their twinkling beauties. 
In ene point of view, the research among 
such obscure authers is undoubtedly useful. 
It tends to throw incidental lights on the 
great old poets, and on the manners, bio- 
graphy, and language of the country. So- 
ar all is well—but as a matter of taste, it 
is apt to produce illusion and disappoint- 
ment. Men like to make the most of the 
slightest beauty, which they can discover in 
an obsolete versifier; and they quote perhaps 
the solitary good thought which is to be 
found in such a writer, omitting any 
mention of the dreary passages which sur- 
round it. Of course it becomes a lament. 
able reflection, that so valuable an old 

et should have been forgotten. When 

reader, however, repairs to him, he 
finds that there are only one or two grains 
of gold in all the sands of this imaginary 
Pactolus. But the display of neglected au- 
thors has not been even confined to glim- 
— cope ; it nm extended to 

e reprinting eavy masses of 
dulness. Most — orks have been 
praised in this enthusiasm for the obsolete ; 
even the dullest works of the meanest con- 
tributors to the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates.’ 
It seers to be taken for granted, that the 
inspiration of the good old times descended : 
to the very lowest dregs of its versifiers ; 
whereas the bad writers of Elizabeth's age 
are only more stiff and artificial than those 
of the preceding, and more prolix than those 
of the succeeding peri 

* Yet there are men who, to all appear- 
ance, would wish to revive such authozs— 
notfor the mere use of the anti , to 
whom every volume may be woeful, pul a8 
standards of manner, and objects of general 
admiration. Books, it is said, takeup little 
room. In the library this may be the case; 
— so in the minds and time of 

ose Who peruse them. Happily indeed, 
the task of pressing dilere anha on 
the public attention is a fruitless one. They 
may be dug up from oblivion, but life can- 
not be put into their reputations. * Can 
these — pi Mm wil have her 
course, an ill be forgotten in 
spite of bibli ers." 

The third part of the Essay com- 
mences with the following wound and _ 
judicions observations :— 
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** The pedantic character of Jamas I. bas 


been frequently represented as the cause of 
degen in English taste and genius. Jt 
must be allowed that James was an indif- 


ferent author; and that neither the manners 
of his court nor the measures of his rem 
were calculated to excite romantic virtues 
his subjects. But the opinion of his charue- 
ter having infineneed the poetion!] epirit:ef 
the age unfavourably is not barne ent by 
facts. He was friendly to the stage and 
to its best writers: he patronized Ben 
Jonson, and is said to have written — 
limen letter to Shakspeare wi 
* hand * We may smile at the idea of 
James's praise being bestowed as an honour 
upon Shakepeare; the importance of the 
sompliment, however, is not to be estimated 
by eur present opinion of the monarch, but 
by the excessive reverence with which royalty 
was at that time invested in men's opinions. 
James's reign was rich in poetical names, 
some of which have been already enume- 
rated. ‘We may be reminded, indeed, that 
those poets had been educated under Kliza- 
beth, and that their genius ‘bore the high 
impress of her heroic times; but the same 
observation will also oblige us to -recollest 
that Klizabeth’s age had its traits of de- 
praved fashion (witness its Kuphuiem),} 
and that the first examples of the worst taste 
which ever infected our poetry ware given in 
her days, and not in those of her suceessor. 
Donne (for instance) the patriarch of the 
metaphysical generation, was thirty years of 
age at the date of James’s secession ; a time 
at which his taste and style were suffiei 
formed to it his learned voverstgn uf 
blame im having cor them. Indeed, 
if we were to make the memeries of our 
ous ne Tor Be — faults ef 
eir respective rei we might reprosch 
Charles [. among Hines faults bad taste is 
— not to be rac with the — 
of our metaphysical poetry ; since 
that school never attained its — par- 
fection so completely as in the luxuriant in- 
gemity of Cowley's fancy, and the knotted 
deformity of Cleveland's. Fore short time 
after the suppression of the theatres till the 
time of Milton, the metaphysical are 
forced upon our attention for want of better 
objects. But during James's reign there is 
no such scarcity of good writers as to oblige 
us to dwell on the school of elaborate con- 
veit. Phineas Fletcher has been sometimes 
named as an instance ef the vitiated taste 
which iled at this He, how- 
os t * musical — not'to 
admitted as a representative poeti- 
cal character of those times, which included 
Jonson, Beaumont and John Fletcher, 
Ford, Massinger, and Shirley. Shakspeare 
was no more; but there were dramatic au- 





* «c This anecdote 
had it from Sir William 
+ * An affected jar 

Elizabeth, and so 


of 


is given by Oldys on the authority of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
i Davenant” y d 


style, which was fashionable for some time at the contt of 
from the work of Lyly, entitled Euphues." 


thas of guat anddivesified ability. The 


Te Cis admin is in love with Es own. 
daughter. 


successors of Shakspeare. 

less entangled than those of Fletcher, and 
the scene of itis action is more clearly thrown 
for the free evolition of character. 
etther strikes the i tion with more 
vivacity, but more i ly, and amidst 
itlous af his own choosing, 

puts forti: his strength more col- 

lectively. Fletcher hws more action sod 
character in hiv drama, and haves a greater 
variety of imipressions upon the mind. His. 
fancy i& more volatile and ising, but 
then he often nns ees i — 

our surprise, and withthe consisteney o 
his chatacters area th the occasionally * 
parent loss of their identity. This isnot the 
case with Massinger. It i» trae that Mas. 
smger‘exeels more in description and deela- 
mation, than in the foscible utterance of the 


and magnanivaity breaking through external 
diseivamtages, and making their way to love 
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and simizetionn.  Nonos his fase cone 
pct uiuis C dot das 
endowments of his nature, the jealousy of 


the tprant ef the world ; aad Don John and 
Pisander, habitet as slaves, wooing and 


winning their y mistresses. Hie de. 

cet o heroic vistue ef all 
& gem, by iw shi = 

* M the vehement were: not Miu. 

element, he expresses fixed 

— — To make 

as the elevation of i ride was 


Of ali the charaeters Massinger hes 


. drawn, which is equal in power to that 


of the incestuous, bloody, impious 
Malefort? In general there seems to 
us a constraint, and a sort of putting 
together and fabrication in his char- 
acters. Bat that one is drawn in the 


energy of power—living! And his 
death has a sort of horrible reality, 
Kke that of Alp, the Venetian rene- 
gade, and seems the only death by 
which the soul and the earth could in- 
stantly get rid ofsuch a monster. The 
otage direction is, * He's killed by a 
of lightning.” Itie in the midst 
of au agony of incestuous passion and 
imprecation. It is as if tbe soul were 
driven visibly to hell—dashed out of 
the life that only withheld it from pu- 
nishment—in less than em mstant— 
when the full load of enormity is on 
his head—and the full terror of his 
guilt in our hearte—and by a death 
too, that scene as it were winged and 
míssiened from outraged Heaven. 
We wish it were possible for us te 
of 


cannot be. The following delightful 
sentences must suffice : 
: ** The theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher 
cotitains all manner of good and evil. The 
shares of those dramatic partners, 
ín the works collectively published with their 
names, have been stated in a different 
of these volumes. Fletcher's share in them 
is by far the largest; and he is chargeable 
with the greatest number of faults, although 
at the same time his genius was more airy, 
prolific, and fanciful. There are such ex- 
tremes of grossness and magnificence in their 
drama, so much swosthess and beauty ine. 
te with views of nature, eitlrer false- 
ly romantic, or vulgar beyond reality ; there 
is so much to animate and amuse us, and 
yet so much that we would willingly over- 


wee 


* 3i Giles Overrench. 
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that I cannot hel ing the con- i i nit. | 
look, | d o LAE. E they write with spirit. The amount 


trasted impressions w 
those which we receive from visiting some 
great and ancient city, picturesquely but ir- 
Eoi with gardencs bur exilbiiog, ia 


ess. They have scenes of wealthy 
and high life which remind us of courts and 
uented by elegant females and 
Tanani ited gallants, whilst their noble old 
aa Careen, with Caractacus in the 
midst of them, may inspire us with the same 
sort of regard which we pay to the rough- 
hewn magnificence of an ancient fortress. 
** Unhappily, the same simile without be- 
i hunted down. will apply but too faith- 
to the nuisances of theirdrama. Their 
language is often basely profligate. Shake- 
speare’s and Jonson’s indelicacies are but 
casual blots; whilst theirs are sometimes 
essential colours of their painting, and ex- 
tend, in one or two instances, to entire and 
— scenes. This — has deservedly 
injured their reputation ; and, saving a very 
slight silowante fue the fashion and taste of 
their age, admits of no sort of apology. 
Their drama, nevertheless, is a very wide 
one, and *'* has ample room and verge 
enough" to permit the attention to wander 
from these, and to fix on more inviting pe- 
culiarities—as on the gneat variety of their 
fables and personages, their spirited dia- 
logue, their wit, pathos, and humour. 
Thickly sown as their blemishes are, their 


merit will bear deductions, and still 
remain great. We never can forget such 
beautiful characters as their Cellide, their 


Aspatia and Bellario, or such humourous 
ones astheir La Writand Cacafogo. Awake 
they will always keep us, whether to quar- 
rel or to be pleased with them. Their in- 
— is sociis beings are on the 
whole an active and sanguine generation, 
arid’ thir scones kee Orid wo fulness with 
the warmth, agitation, and interest of life.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher are the au- 
thor (for it is pleasant to of the 
brother bards as one,) of whom the 
thought always rises to our mind im- 
mediately after Shakspeare—though 
we verily believe that we can give no 
good reason for it. Their plots are 
most incongruous, and hardly one of 
their stories is perused with deep inter- 
est. There are, with most rare ex 
tions, nocharactersperfectly delineated ; 
there is not much passion—not many 
fine speeches, and not a multitude of 
pieces of fine poetry. Their versifica- 
tion is rich and mellifluous, but has 


not any very peculiar or definite char- . 


scter. But they yet seem to have 

looked on human life in their power, 

and to delineate from it in freedom 

and joy of genius. One word certain- 

ly belongs to them in its best sense, 
7 


s 


of value of this word in fine poetry is 
not.easily estimated, but it is more 
than the word seems to bear. It is 
pre-eminently a quality of Shakspeare's 
writing, and of Ariosto's—we had al- 
most said of Homer's, if there was not 
& continual greatness in Homer's 

ry, which puts the word out of the 
question. In Homer it can only be 
called freedom of power. Beaumont 
and Fletcher seem to have beheld, 
with delight and with admiration, the 
enchantment there is in life; to have 
looked upon men with love, and a sort 
of rejoicing sympathy. There is a 
grand martial spirit about them, and. 
their gayety of heart is like the very 
mantling of wine. There isa 
spirit of life in their living world. 
They have caught from life incidents, 
situations, persons, states of affection, 
movements of feeling, which are all 
most captivating to the fancy. They 
seem as if their imagination had been 
much nurtured from love-romance, in 
which there is rather a masque of love, 
than the serious pathos of the passion, 
for the passion itself is tragic. They 
and Shakspeare have ever given us 
the historical idea, that there was, in 


those days t joy of life in Eng- 
un ys, greal Joy ng 


Of Ford, Mr Campbell says— 

* The memory of Ford has been de- 
servedly revived as one of the ornamenta of 
our ancient drama: though he has no great 
body of poetry, and has interested us in no 
other passion except that of love; but in 
that he displays — depth and deli- 
cacy of romantic feeling." 

" This, we think, is rather niggard 
pae of this great dramatist. Ford 
, perhaps, next to Shak , the 
deepest sense of beauty, and init he 
luxuriates, revels, and banquets. He 
has far more than romantic feeli 
for his soul has descended into, an 
barred itself within the darkest, deep- 
est, and most woful dungeon of ima- 
ginable human distraction. "That ter- 
rible Drama, the Brother and Sister, is 
unlike any other tale of unnatural 
guilt. He does not describe the pro- 
ess of passion, but at once plunges 

is victims into its torrent. It is a 
tale of infatuation, not of seduction. 
There is no previous wickedness in, 
either y; and such is the beanty 
of language and imagery throughout 
all the play ; and such is even the in- 
nocence and purity of the hearts of 
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those who are yet so miserábly lost, 
that we consider the whole tragical 
scene before us as the confusion of a 
bewildering dream, in which virtue and 
vice have become indistinguishabl 
and inextricably blended, and in whi 
the very elements of all our human 

ions have undergone a sudden trans- 
formation and change. 

There are, we confess, several great 
names which Mr Campbell over 
with an air of too much indifference ; 
but it would require far more space 
than we can now allow to ourselves, to 
shew in what he has been —— 
We wish that be had spoken with lof- 
raise of — We Mr 

ven such specimens o j 
in this Journal, as must have convinc- 
ed all who read them, of the tragic 
might of his imagination. His spirit 
seems to have dwelt in the innermost 
motions of men's hearts. Not that 
he ever draws an entire passion, still 
less character, well; but he has got at 
some of the workings of passion in a 
way that is truly startling. In Titus 
Andronicus, the few lines that are ac- 
tually good, seem to us like Marlowe, 
and most unlike Shakspeare. Mar- 
lowe's poetry is like that of a spirit 
shaken with the trance of passion, and 
not like that of genius painting in the 
calm of its enjoyment. The beauty of 
his words and images, it may be ob- 
served, is often exceeding ; it seems as 
if there had been in him very impres- 
sible sense, which received the beauti- 
ful looks of things with deep, tender, 
and unchangeable impression, though 
they were frequently hidden from his 
soul, no less by the darkness of his 
genius, delighting much in disturbing 
conflicts of passion, than by the mists 
of error and vice that unfortunately 
too much obscured bis moral disposi- 
tion. There is, however, almost at al] 
times, a character of sublimity about 
him. The darkness, of fate over- 
shadowing human life, and the fear- 
ful energies of wickedness in men's 
hearts, strongly possess his imagina- 
tion. There are mysteries of sin 
known in familiar secrecy to his 
thoughts. Indeed there are several of 
our tragic writers, and this Marlowe 
at their head, in whose pourtrayings of 
the scenes of existence, there is a 
gloom that is quite oppressive to the 
soul. That is — of the ge- 
nius too of Eschylus and of Schiller. 
But in d tragedians of ours, the 

or, V. 


tier 
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gloom is quite uncomforted, which is 
not the case with either the Grecian 
or German poet. They are not mo- 
dels, and cannot well be acted, but 
they are treasures of study—they are: 
the wealth of the lan s 

The last dramatist of which Mr 
Campbell speaks, is Shirley, whose 
works have been lately edited by Mr 
Gifford—and of one of whose best 
plays, ** The Traitor,” we some months 
ago gave a full analysis and copious 
specimens. 


* Shirley was the last of our old 
dramatists. When his works shall be given 
to the public, they will undoubtedly enrich 
our literature. His language sparkles 
with the most exquisite imayes. Ren 
some occasional pruriencies apart, the salt 
of his age rather than of himself, he speaks 
the most polished and refined dialect of the 
stage ; and even some of his over-heighten- 
ed scenes of voluptuousness are meant, 

with a very mistaken judgment, to 
morality. I consider his genius, 
indeed, as rather brilliant and elegant than 
strong or lofty. His tragedies are defective 
in fire, grandeur, and passion ; and we must 
select his cumedies, to have any favourable 
idea of his humour. His finest poetry 
— forth — ns rather more familiar 
— and more grave than comedy, 
which should call sentimental —— 
if the name were not associated with ideas 
of modern insipidity. That he was capa- 
ble, however, oF ure and excellent comedy 
will be felt by dine; who have yct in re- : 
serve the amusement of reading his Game- 
ster, Hyde-park, and Lady of Pleasure. In 
the first and last of these there is a subtle 
ingenuity in producing comic effect and sur- 
prise, which might be termed attic, if it did 
not surpass any thing that is left us in 
Athenian comedy.” 

** [ shall leave to others the more special 
enumeration of his faults, only observing, 
that the airy touches of his expression, the 
delicacy of his sentiments, and the beauty 
of his similes, are often found where the 

survives the dramatist, and where he 
not power to transfuse life and strong 


to use a line ot his own, is ** studded like a 
frosty night with stars ;" and a severe critic 
might say, that the stars often shine when 
the atmosphere is rather too f In 
other words, there is more beauty of fancy 
than strength of feeling in his works. From 
this remark, however, a defender of his 
fame might justly appeal to exceptipns in 
many of his pieces. From a general im- 
pression of his works Į should not peint his 
Muse with the haughty form and features of 
inspiration, but with a countenance, in its 
happy moments, arch, lovely, and interesti 
hoth in smiles and — crowned wi 
9 > 
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bur wearag the drapery and chaplet with i 
but e chaplet with a 
rins 
The civil wars put an end to this 
dynasty of our dramatic poets. Of 
the classical and metaphysical schools 
of poetry belonging to the reign of 
Charles I. the former containing Den- 
ham, Waller, and Carew ; and the 
latter, Kenrick and Cowley, Mr Camp- 
bell treats slightly and hurriedly, as 
if he longed to breathe the airs of 
Paradise with Milton, and to soar with 
him into the heaven of heavens. We 
shall, in a future number, lay before 
our readers his view of the genius of 
Milton—perhaps the finest piece of 
criticism in our language ; and also 
his sentiments and opinions of Dry- 
den and Pope, where he treads on 
more debateable ground. ; 
Having thus, along with Mr — 
bell, taken a cursory survey of the o 
English Drama, we yet feel unwilling 
to conclude, before we have paid our 
homage once more to that unapproach- 
able genius in whom the fulness of its 
strength and glory is all centered. 
Shakspeare, above all poets, looked 
upon men, and lived for mankind. 
is genius, universal in intellect and 
thy, could find, in no more 
bounded circumference, its popa 
sphere. It could not bear exclusion 
from any part of human existence. 
Whatever in nature and life was given 
' to man, was given in contemplation 
and poetry to him also, and over the 
undimmed mirror of his mind passed 


all the shadows of our mortal world. ' 


Look through his plays, and tell what 
form of existence, what quality of spi- 
rit, he is most skilful to delineate ? 
Which of all the manifold beings he 
has drawn, lives before our thoughts, 
our eyes, in most unpictured reality ? 
Is it Othello, Shylock, Falstaff, Lear, 
the Wife of Macbeth, Imogen, Ham- 
let, Ariel? In none of the other great 
dramatists do we see any thing like a 
perfected art. In their works, every 
thing, it is true, exists in some shape 
or other, which can be required ina 
drama taking for its interest the ab- 
solute interest of human life and na- 
ture; but, after all, may not the very 


best of their works be looked on as 


sublime masses of chaotic confusion, 
through which the elements of our 
moral being appear? It was Shak- 
speare, the most unlearned of all our 


. writers, who first exhibited on the 
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perfect models, perfect images of 
all human characters, and of all hu- 


man events. We cannot conceive any 
skill that could from his great char- 
acters remove any defect, or add to 
their perfect composition. Except in 
him, we look in vain for the entire 
fulness, the self-consistency, and self- 
completeness, of perfect art. All the 
rest of our drama may be regarded ra- 
ther as a testimony of the state of 
nius—of the state of mind of the 
country, full of great poetical disposi- 
tion, and great tragic capacity and 
power—than as a collection of the 
works of an art. Of Shakspeare and 
Homer alone it may be averred, that 
we miss in them nothing of the great- 
ness of nature. In all other poets we 
do; we feel the measure of their 

wer, and the restraint under which 
it is held ; but in Shakspeare and in 
Homer, all is free and unbounded as 
in nature; and as we travel along 
with them, in a car drawn by celes- 
tial steeds, our view seems ever inter- 
minable as before, and still equally far 
off the glorious horizon. 

If we may be permitted to exceed 
the measure of the occasion to speak 
so much of Shakspeate himself, may 
we presume yet farther, and go from 
our p to speak of his individual 
works? Although there is no one of 
them that does not bear marks of his 
unequalled hand—scarcely one which 
is not remembered by the af- 
fection of love and delight towards 
some of its characters, yet to all his 
readers they seem marked by very dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence, and a few 
are distinguished above all the rest. 
Perhaps the four that may be named, 
as those which have been to the po- 
pular feeling of his countrymen the 
principal plays of their great drama- 
tist, and which would be recognised 
as his master-works by philosophical 
criticism, are Macbeth, Othello, Ham- 
let, and The first of these has 
the most entire tragic action of any of 
his plays. It has, throughout, one 
awful interest, which is begun, carried 
through, and concluded with the 
piece. "This interest of the action is 
a perfect example of a most important 
dramatic unity, preserved entire. The 
matter of the interest is one which has 
always held a strong sway over hu- 
man sympathy, though mingled with 
abhorrence, the rise and fall of ambi- 
tion. Men look on the darings of 
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this pession with strong sympathy, 
because it is one of their strongest in- 
herent feelings—the aspiring of the 
mind through its consciousness of 

wer, shewn in the highest forms of 

uman life. But it is decidedly a 
historical, not a tical interest. 
Sh e has made it poetical by 
two things chiefly—not the character 
of Macbeth, which is itself historical 
—but by the preternatural agencies 
with which the whole course of the 
story is involved, and by the charac- 
ter of Lady Macbeth. The illusion 
of the dagger and the sleep-walking 
may be added as individual circum- 
stances tending to give a character of 
imagination to the whole play. The 
human interest of the piece is the act- 
ing of the purpose of ambition, and 
the fate which attends it—the high 
capacities of blinded desire in the soul 
—and the moral retribution which 
overrules the affairs of men. But the 
poetry is the intermingling of preter- 
natural agency with the transactions 
of life—threads of events spun by un- 
earthly hands—the scene of the cave 
which blends unreality with real life 
—the preparation and circumstances 
of midnight murder—the superhuman 
calmness of guilt, in its slated strength: 
in a woman's soul—end the dreami- 
ness of mind which is brought on 
those whose spirits have drunk the 
cup of their lust. The language of 
the whole is perhaps more purely tra- 
gic than that of any other of Shak- 
speare's plays—it is simple, chaste, 
and strong—rarely breaking out into 
fanciful expression, but a vein. of ima- 
gination always running through. 
The language of Macbeth himself is 
often exceedingly beautiful. Perhaps 
something may be owing to national 
remembrances and associations; but 
we have observed, that in Scotland at 
least, Macbeth produces a deeper, a 
more breathless, and a more perturb- 
ing passion, in the audience, than any 
other drama, 

If Macbeth is the most perfect in the 
tragic action of the story, the most 
perfect in tragic passion is Othello. 
There is nothing to detefmine unhap- 
piness to the lives of the two principal 
persons. Their love hegins auspi- 
ciously; and the renown, high favour, 
and high character of Othello seem to 
pu a stability of happiness to 

imself and the wife of his affections. 
But the blood which had been scorch- 
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ed in the veins of his race, under the 
syns of Africa, bears a poison that 
swells up to confound the peace of the 
Christian marriage-bed. He is jealous ; 
and thedreadful overmastering passion, 
which disturbs the steadfastness of 
his own mind, overflows upon his life, 
and her’s, and consumes them from the 
earth. The external action of the play 
is nothing—the causes of events are 
none, the whole interest of the story, 
the whole course of the action, the 
causes of all that happens, live all in 
the breast of Othello. The whole des- 
tiny of those who are to perish lies in 
his passion. Hence the high tragic 
character of the play—shewing one 
false illusor seen ruling and con- 
founding al ife. All that is below 
tragedy in the passion of love is taken 
away at once by the awful character 
of Othello, for such he seems to us to 
be designed to be. He appears never 
as a lover—but at once as a husband— 
and the relation of his love made dig- 
nifled, as it is a husband's justification 
of his marriage, is also dignified as it 
is a soldier's relation of his stern and 
perilous life. It is a courted, not a 
wooing, at least unconsciously-wooing 
love, and though full of tenderness, 
yetis it but slig tly expressed, as being 
solely the gentle affection of a stron 

mind, and in no wise a passion, ** An 

Iloved her that she dia pity them.” 
Indeed he is not represented as a man 
of passion, but of stern, sedate, im- 
moveable mood. < I have seen the 
cannon, that, like the devil, from his 
very arm puffed his own brother— 
ad can he be angry?” Montalto 
speaks with the same astonishment, 
calling bhim respected for wisdom and 
gravity. Therefore, it is no love story. 
His love itself, as long as it is happy, 
is perfectly calm and serene, the pro- 
tecting tenderness of a husband. It is 
not till it is disordered that it appears 
asa passion. "Then is shewn a power 
in contention with itself—a mighty 
being struck with death, and bringing 
up from all the depths of life convul- 
sions and agonies. It is no exhibi- 
tion of the power of the passion of 
love—but of the passion of life vi- 
tally wounded, and self-overmastering. 
What was hislove? He had placed all 
his faith in good—all his imagination of 
purity, all his tendernessof nature upon 
one heart—and at once that heart seems 
tohim—an ulcer. It is that recoiling 
agony that shakes his whole body— 
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that having confided with the whole 
power of his soul, he is utterly be- 
trayed—that paris departed from the 
pride and might of his life, which he 
held in his conquest and sovereignty 
over men, to rest himself upon a new 
and gracious affection, to build him- 
self and his life upon one beloved 
heart, having found a blessed affection 
which he had passed through life with- 
out knowing, and having chosen in the 
just and pure goodness of his will to 
take that affection instead of all other 
hopes, desires, and passions, to live by, 
that at once he sees it sent out of ex- 
istence, and a damned thing standing 
in its place. It is then that he feelsa 
forfeiture of all power, and a blasting 
of all good. If Desdemona had-been 
really guilty, the greatness would have 
been destroyed, because his love would 
have been unworthy—false. But she 
is good, and his love is most perfect, 
just, and good. That a man should 
place his perfect love on a wretched 
thing, is miserably debasing, and 
shocking to — but that, loving 
ectly and well, he should, by hell- 
ish human circumvention, be brought 
to distrust, and dread, and abjure hi 
own perfect love, is most mournful in- 
deed—it is the infirmity of our good 
nature, wrestling in vain with the 
strong powers of evil. Moreover, he 
would, had Desdemona been false, 
Have been the mere victim of fate ; 
whereas, he is now in a manner his 
own victim. His happy love was he- 
roic tenderness—his injured love is 
terrible pasaion—and disordered power 
engendered within itself to its own 
destruction, is the heighth of all tra- 
gedy. The character of Othello is 
— the most greatly drawn, the 
most heroic of any of S s ac- 
tors, but it is, perhaps, that one also 
of which his reader last acquires the 
intelligence. The intellectual and 
warlike energy of his mind—his ten- 
derness of affection—his loftiness of 
spirit—his frank generous magnanimi- 
ty—impetuosity like a thunderbolt, 
and that dark fierce flood of boiling 
passion, polluting even his imagina- 
tion, compose a character entirely ori- 
ginal, most difficult to delineate, but 


perfectly delineated. 
Hamlet might seem to be the intel- 
lectual offspring of Shak 's love. 


- He alone, of all his offspring, has 
Shakspeare's own intellect. But he 
has given him a moral nature, that 
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makes his character individual. Prince- 
ly, gentle, and loving, full of natural 
— but having a depth of sensi- 
ility which is no sooner touched by 
the events of life, than it is jar- 
red, and the mind for ever overcome 
with melancholy. For intellect. and 
sensibility blended throughout, and 
commensurate, and both ideally exalt- 
ed and pure, are not able to 
through the calamity and trial of ir; 
unless they are ded by some an- 
gel from its shock, they perish in it, or 
undergoa worse change. The play isa 
singular example of a piece of great 
length, rating its interest upon the 
delineation of one character. For 
Hamlet, his discourses, and the chan 
of his mind, are all the Per. The 
other persons—even his father's ghost, 
are important through bim. And in 
himself, it is the variation of his mind, 
and not the varying events of his life, 
that affords the interest. In the re- 
resentation, his celebrated soliloquy 
perhaps the part of the play that is 
most expected, even by the common 
audience. His interview with his mo- 
ther, of which the interest is produced 
entirely from his mind—for about her 
we care nothing—is in like manner re- 
markable by the sympathy it excites 
in those, for whom the most intellec- 
tual of Shakspeare's works would 
scarcely seem to have been written. 
This play is perhaps superior to any 
other f of for unity in the de- 
lineation of — 
We have yet to o 
of the plays of Sh 
. Astory unnatural and irrational 
in its foundation; but, at the same 
time, a natural favourite of tradition, 
has become, in the hands of Shake 


speare, a tragedy of in - 
deur and — He am sai dupe 
on that germ of interest which had 
already made the story a favourite of 
popular tradition, and unfolded it in- 
to a work for the passionate sympathy 
of all—young, old, rich and por: 
learned and illiterate, virtuous and de- 
raved. The majestic form of the 

ingly-hearted old man—the reverend 
head of the broken-hearted father— 
<< a head so old and white as this"— 


- the royalty from which he is deposed, 


but of which he can never be divested 
—the father's heart which, rejected 
and trampled on by two children, and 
trampling on its one most young and 
duteous child, is, in the utmost de- 
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gree, a father's still—the two charac- 
ters, father and king, so high to our 
imagination and love, blended in the 
reverend i of Lear—both in their 
destitution, yet both in their height of 
greatness—the spirit blighted and yet 
undepressed—the wits gone, and yet 
the inoral wisdom of a good heart left 
unstained, almost unobscured—the 
wildraging of the elements, joined with 
human outrage and violence to 
cute the helpless, unresisting, almost 
unoffending sufferer ; and he himself 
in the midst of all imaginable mi 
and desolation, descantingupon himself, 
on the whirlwinds that drive around 
him—and then turning in tenderness 
to some of the wild motley association 
of sufferers among whom he stands— 
all this is not like what has been seen on 
any stage, perhaps in any reality, but 
it has made a world to our imagination 
about one single imaginary individual, 
such as draws the reverence and me 
pathy which should seem to belong 
properly only to living men. It is 
ike the remembrance of some wild 
perturbed scene of real life. Every 
thing is perfectly woful in this world 
of wo. The very assumed madness 
of Edgar, which, if the story of Ed- 
gar stood alone, would be insufferable, 
and would utterly degrade him to us, 
seems, associated as he is with Lear, 
to come within the consecration of 


Lears madness. It agrees with all 
that is brought her ;—the night— 
the storms—the houselessness-—Glo - 


ster with his eyes put out—the fool— 
the semblance of a madman, and Learin 
his madness, are all bound together by 
a strange kind of sympathy, confusion 
in the elements of nature, of human 
society and the human soul. Through- 
out all the play, is there not sublimity 
felt amidst the continual presence of 
all kinds of disorder and confusion in 
the natural and moral world ; a conti- 
nual consciousness of eternal order, 
. law, and good? This ii is that 
so exalts it in our eyes. There 
is more justness of intellect in Lear's 
madness than in his right senses 
—as if the indestructible divinity of 
the spirit gleamed at times more 
brightly through the ruins of its earth- 
ly tabernacle. ‘ The death of Cordelia 
and the death of Lear* leave on our 
minds, at least, ntither pain nor dis- 
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appointment, like a common play end- 
ing ill—but, like all the rest, they shew 
us human life involved in darkness — 
and conflicting with wild powers let 
loose to rage in the world ;—a life 
which continually seeks peace, and 
which can only find its good in peace— 
tending ever to the depth of oa, 
but of which the peace is not here. 
The feeling of the play, to those who 
rightly consider it, is high and calm, 
—because we are made to know, from 
and through those very passions which 
seem there convulsed, and that very 
structure of life and happiness that 
seems there crushed,—even in the law 
of those passions and that life, this 
eternal Truth, that evil must not be, 
and that good must be. ‘I'he onl 
asy. pgs md that Lear should, 
by the very truth of his daughter's 
love, be ted from her love: and 
his restoration to her love, and there- 
with to his own perfect mind, con- 
summates all that was essentially to 
be desired—a consummation, after 
which the rage and horror of mere 
matter-disturbing death, seems vain 
and idle. In fact, Lear’s killing the 
slave who was hanging Cordelia—bear- 
ing her in dead in his arms—and his 
heart bursting over her—are no more 
than the full consummation of their : 
reunited love—and there father and 
daughter lie in final and imperturbable 
— Cordelia, whom we at last see 
ying dead before us, and over whom 
we shed such floods of loving and ap- 
proving tears, scarcely speaks or acts 
in the play at all—she appears but at 
the E and the end—is absent 
from all the impressive and memorable 
scenes; and to what she does say, 
there is not much effect given ;—yet, 
— divine power of conception in 
Shakspeare’s soul, she always seems to 
our memory one of the principal cha- 
racters—and while we read the play, 
she is continually present to our imagi- 
nation. In her sisters’ ingratitude, 
her filial love is felt—in the hopeless- 
ness of the broken-hearted king, we 
are turned to that perfect hope that is 
reserved for him in her loving bosom 
—in the midst of darkness, confusion, 
and misery, her form is like a hover-. 
ing angel, seen casting its radiance on 
the storm. 

Turning from such noble creations 





* For some admirable observations on this subject, see the Essays of Charles Lamb—a 
con to. whose generous and benign philosophy, English dramatic literature is greatly in- 
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as these, it is natural to ask ourselves, 
is the age of dramatic literature gone 


by, never to be restored? Certainly- 


the whole history of our stage, from 
the extinction of that first great dy- 
nasty, down to this very day, shews 
rather a strong dramatic disposition, 
than a strong dramatic power ; and 
tbe names of Rowe, Otway, Lee, and 
Lillo, are perhaps as far above the 
most favoured of this age, as they are 
beneath all those of the age of Eliza- 
beth. It is not to be denied, that the 
whole mind of the country is lowered 
since those magnificent times ; and 
tbat its intellectual character has be- 
come more external. With respect to 
the drama, the state of society was 
then more favourable to it, i 
from the strong and turbulent life of 
early times, yet having much of their 
native vigour, and much of their pris- 
tine shape and growth. The reality 
of life is seldom shewn to our eyes ; 
and each now sees, as it were, but a 
small part of the whole. He sees a 
little of one class. The dark study of 
the constitution of our life is no longer 
to our taste, nor within the measure of 
our — ; and therein lies the 
causes of their hopelessness who be- 
lieve that the tragic drama is no 
more. Some have thought that the 
vast number of standard plays is the 
eause why new plays are not pro- 
_ duced. But genius does not work on 
a consideration of the supply in the 
market, of the stock on hand. In 
whatever way it has power to bring it- 
self into sympathy with the heart of 
its people, so as to dwell in their love 
and delight, it will go to its work in 
obedience to such impulses ; and surely 
there is always change enough from 
one generation to another to make a 
new field for dramatic composition, or 
for any kind of literature, so as to 
enable a mind of power to write more 
entirely to the passions of his contem- 

aries, than any one living before 

im has done. 

It seems to us that the poe 
‘ef our days has not dealt enough 
with life and reality. They surely 
eontain elements of poetry, if we 
had poets who were capable of bring- 
ing to use the more difficult ma- 
terials of their art. Some critics 
have conceived, that the matter of 
poetry might become exhausted ; but 
the opinion is not likely to gain much 
credit amongst us. The bolder opi- 
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nion, that all conditions of human life, 
for ever, will contain the inexhaustible 
matter of that art, seems more suitable 
to our genius. There has been a de~ 
cided tendency in our own days, to 
rove the capacity of some rene 
y unfavourable states of life. But 
it may be questioned, whether the 
experiment has yet found eminent 
success. What is wanting to poetry 
in ages like ours, seems to be rae 
ther the proper composition of the 
minds of poets, than a sufficiency 
of matter in the life from which they 
would have to paint. The minds of 
civilized men are too much unpoetical, 
because the natural play of sensitive 
imagination in their minds is, in early 
years, suppressed. "They are cultivat- 
ed with poetry indeed, but that is an 
unproductive cultivation. Every mind 
has, by nature, its own springs of 
try. And it may be conceived, that 
if nature were suffered to have a 
freer development in our minds, we 
should grow up, looking upon our own 
life with that kind of deep emotion, 
with which, in earlier ages, men look 
upon the face of society ; with some- 
thing like a continuance of those strange 
and strong feelings, with which, as 
children, we gazed upon the life even 
of our own generation. We begin in 
imagination ; but we outgrow it. We 
pess into a state which is not of wis- 
dom, but one in which imagination 
and natural passion are suppressed and 
extinct, and a sort of worldly temper 
and tone of mind, a substitute for wis- 
dom, is adopted,—like it, only in its 
immunity from youthful illusions. 
But wisdom retains the generosity of 
youth without its dreams, whereas this 
worldly wit of ours parts with youth 
and generosity together; and yet, 
while it dispels those pardonable 
dreams, does not exempt us from de- 
tions of its own, and from passions 
which have the ardour, but not the 
beauty of youth. . 
What Poet of the present day is 
there, who, ing resolutely with 
the reality of Fife such as our OWD age 
brings it forth, has produced true, sim- 
ple, and powerful poetry. Two have 
made approaches to this kind, Cowper 
and Wordsworth. But the pecus of 
Cowper wants power. And though 
Wordsworth has -expressly applied 
himself to this part of poetry, yet the 
strongest passion of his own mind is 
the passion for nature; and his most 
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werful poetry may be called almost 
— lative. He is the poet of me- 


ditation. His sympathy with passions 
is very imperfect. And the poetry 
which he has drawn from present life, 
which, assuredly, he has much con- 
templated and studied, is more of a 
touching gentleness than of power. It 
is, moreover, human life blended, and 
almost lost in nature. It is nowhere 
the strength of life brought out to be 
the very bei — Of those of 
our poetical writers, who, with some 

wer indeed of glowing imagination, 
* ht pictures of other scenes 
of the world, we hold it not necessary 
tospeak. They have escaped from rea- 
lity. Burns appears to us the only one, 
who, looking steadfastly upon the life 
to which he was born, has depictured 
it, and changed it into poetry. 

This a to us the true test of 
the mind which is born to poetry, and 
is faithful to its destination. It is not 
born to live in antecedent worlds, but 
in its own; in its own world, by its 
own power, to discover poetry ; to dis- 
cover, that is, to re ize and distin- 

ish the materials of life which be- 

ong to imagination. 

Imagination discovering materials 
of its own aetion in the life present 
around it, ennobles that life, and con- 
nects itself with the on-goings of the 
world ; but escaping from that life, it 
seems to us to fly from its duty, and 
to desert its place of service. 

The poetry which would be produc- 
ed by imagination, conversing inti- 
mately with human life, would be 
that of tragedy. But we have no tra- 
gic poet. Schiller is, perhaps, the 
only great tragic poet who has lived in 
the same day with ourselves. And 
wild and portentous as his shapes of 
life often are, who is there that does 
not feel that- the ME pore by 
which they hold us is derived from the 
very motions of our blood, and that 
the breath by which we live, breathes 
in them? He has thrown back his 
scenes into other times of the world : 
but we find ourselves there. It is from 
real, present life, that he has borrow- 
ed that terrible spell of ion by 
which he shakes so inwardly the very 
seat of feeling and thought. The tra- 
gic poets of England, in the age of 
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our dramatic literature, have shewn 
the same power ; and they drew it from 
thesame source ; from imagination sub- 
mitted to human life, and dwelling 
in the midst of it. 

The whole character of our life and 
literature seems to us to shew in our 
cultivated classes, a disposition of 
imagination to separate itself from 
real life, and to go over into works of 
art. It may appear to some a matter 
of little uence; and perhaps 
they will think that it is then begin« 
ning to confine itself to its right pro- 
vince. We think there are many who 
will not be $0 easily satisfied ; and to 
whom it will appear, that such a se- 
paration, if it be ind ing 
place, cannot be affected without grie- 
vous inj to the character of our 
minds. e think it possible, that 
the great overflow of poetry in this 
age may be in part from this cause.— 
And there seems to us already a great 
disappearance of imagination from the 
character of all our ions. 

But life is still strong. And wher- 
ever men are assembled in societies, 
and are not swallowed up in sloth or 
most debasing ion, there the 

t elements our nature are 
in action: and much as in this day, 
to look upon the face of life, it appears 
to be removed from all poetry, we 
cannot but believe, that m the very 
heart of our most civilized life—in our 
cities—in each great metropolis of 
commerce—in the midst of the most 
active concentration of all those re- 
lations of being which seem most at war 
with imagination—there the materials 
which imagination seeks in human life 
are yet to be found. 

It were much to be wished, there- 
fore, for the sake both of our literature 
and of our life, that imagination would 
eng be content to dwell with life— 
that we had less of , and that of 
moré strength ; and that imagination 
were again to be found as it used to 
be, one of the elements of life itself ; 
a strong principle of our nature livin 
in the midst of our affections an 
passions, blending with, kindling, in- 
vigorating, and exalting them all. Then 
might the spirit of dramatic literature 
be revived. 


NOTCIEES. 








t 


SINCE our Review of Curran’s Letters to the Rev. H. Weston was printed, we have 
seen the Life of Curran by his Son (published by Messrs Constable and Co.), a most in- 
teresting book, of which we shall give some account in our next Number. 


We have many apologies to offer to the author of the article on Dr Clarke's last volume, 
containing the Narrative of his Tour in Lapland, &c. for having delayed its insertion once 
more. It shall certainly appear in our next. The same gentleman's Critique on Mitford’s 
fifth volume, and the History of Alexander the Great, is already in types, and will prob- 
ably appear at the same time. 


Polito eoon. 


We are desired by our friend who wrote the Review of Bainbridge's complete Angler 
in this Number, to say, that he recommends most strenuously, to his angling friends, a 
work on the same subject, by Mr Carrol, published by Constable. In his note to us, he 
_ quotes the following lines from Sir Stephen Stanihurst : 


s Melodious and compacted strains, 
Delight the ears of Tuscan swains ; 
For they are taught, and can well see 
Their beauty and hard-mastery : 
But simpler joys avail us well, 
In this our lonely northern dell ; 
And shame, I say, on him would quarrel, 
With our own simple mountain carol. 
Love's Divertisement, or a Long Line to a Deep Pool, Canto III.” 


We received, some months ago, a very pretty poem, entitled the Troutiad, and address- 
ed to Mr Douglas, one of the Sub-Librarans in the Advocate’s Library. We are sorry 
that this poem bad fallen out of the way, as — have been advantageously introduced. 
as a sequel to the article with which we have baited the tip of our own hook for this month ; 
but certainly insert it before the present season be over. Why, by the way, was Mr 
Douglas omitted by our learned friend, in his enumeration of the famous fly-buskers of 

‘Auld Reckie. 

The article on Lewellyn has also fallen out of eight; but indeed we are afraid the time 
for inserting it has rather | by: - The reviewer must excuse us for once. As for the 
novel, although there is not much display of character in it, it abounds in ingenious inci- 
dent, and must give much amusement to all those who are fond of marble covered litera- 
ture: it is far above the common run. 


Can any human credulity believe that we are serious in pem meanly of the Sup- 
PLEMENT? Not at all—quite the reverse. We only think Mr Napier no great 
of an editor. We patronize the work itself, and wish it every success. 

It is quite against the rule to review periodical publications ; (by the way, why is Mr 
Waugh’ Review eo hard upon poor dolbum, about the innocent little quackery of 
Vampire ?) and therefore cannot think of inserting the review of Ency ia Edinensis, 
published by Peter Hill and Co. The license of a notice page may, however, allow us 
to say, that this is a very well executed work, and may perhaps, in the end, prove a very 
formidable rival to most of its more bulky predecessors and contemporaries. We patronize 
this also, and approve very much of the editor, Dr Millar, who is a man of sound sense, 
and sound information, and no pretension. 


.** The Devil on T wo Sticks on the top of the Ram's-horn," is received. Our Glasgow 
friends may depend upon this before the Autumn Circuit. 


** Et tu Brute," (unless you mend your manners) very econ. 


"1819.] 
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- CErsted's. Chemical Philosophy.—In the 
-year 1812, CErsted, .a celebrated chemical 
«philosopher, published at Berlin, a work en- 
‘titled, ** Ansicht der Chemischen Natur- 
gesetze." Shortly after its publication we 
- had an ity of reading it, and were 
struck with the beauty and originality of the 
general views it disclosed. We mentioned 
- the delight we had experienced in the study 
-of this beautiful 1 to..one of our-coun- 
- trymen, who eye ranks amongst the 
. most distinguish ists.in Europe, but 
found he Bel be had vend prejudiced against it by 
erroneous tations in foreign journals. 
It is, therefore, wüth infinite satiefaction 
that we find it: is now brought before the 
-British public by Dr Thomson in a manner 
Pr fins its high merits. In the last num- 

the. Annals of Philosophy, there is a 
-huninous and most . interesting view of 
GErsted's work, but we regret the editor has 
mot given the whole sketch in the same 
-Dumber. We trust that ere long it will ap- 
. pear i an English dress, not from the pen 
sof a common translator, but under the eye, 
or from the hand, of Dr Thomson himself. 

We are convinced that (Ersted's views 
will contribute, in a very eminent degree, 
to the advancement of ch ge por pay Aa 
in Great Britain. And this, 
effect ardently to be wished for, as this 

very beautiful science is at present much dis- 
figere by the dull and: cloudy visions of 
vy speculators, and-the no less tiresome 
jet unmeaning doings of the apparatus and 
per cent. hunters.* 

Murray os Dew, and the Temperature of 
. thé Sea. — Mr Murray, the chemist, has 
lished, in Dr Thomson's Annals of Philo- 
.sophy, the following observations on dew and 
: on the tem re of the sea : 

On the 5th of Jast month, in cros 

— from Genoa to Turin, at half 
o'clock, A. M. with a still atmos 
“and serene ey, I noted the following ob- 
servation, which cannot, I think, be ex- 
— in any other way than upon the 
es laid down by Dr Wells. The 
external atmosphere was 27? Fahr. ; that 
-within the coach 54^. The windows had 
been shut for a considerable time. The ex- 
‘terior surface of the glass was dry, the inner 
covered with a thin crust of ice, though ex- 
posed to this medium of 54° I lowered one 
of the side windows about kalf an inch; 
- this had the effect of causing the ice.to. dis- 
-appear kai ag T explain the pheno- 
-menon in the bg. manner : -The ex- 


-the heavens more prom 


. terprising traveller, and die 


- terior .surface of the glass radintod-calonie to 
than it received 
the warm impressions ‘from within, in — 
sequence of which, the respirable va 
condensed, upon the inner surface in- 
to the state of ice. On admitting the exter- 
nal air, a current was established, and oe 
ice dissolved, though it lowered the tem 
ature considerably. The ball of the 
mometer in contact with the ice within, ell 
— — a temperature of 54°. . I should 
d to these, that no ice formed on the sur- 
face of the front windows, and these were 
overshadowed by the covert of the cabriolet. 
Now Dr Wells has clearly proved that.a 


. cloudy eky, or the prevalence of winds, are 


circumstances unfavourable to the forma. 
tion of dew ; and tbst an agitated atmos- 
par not only prevents the deposition of 

w and the forato of hoar frost, ice, &c. 
but dissolves them as soon as formed. 

Dr Davy's ingenious researches on the 
temperature of the sea will no doubt be ap- 
preciated by the navigator. . By this account 
we are apprized of the approximation of 
shoals by a decrement of temperature. This 
may be the case in the ocean, but circum- 
stances concur, I am persuaded,. to modif: 
this —— as applied to the — to er d 

— an exact register of the temperature 

e sea on my passage from the Mull of 
— to Li and on my voyage 
from Leghorn to Civita Vecchia; and think 
I have clearly proved that there is an ia. 
crease of tem, in . the sea off the 
mouths of rivers. The mean of 14 obser- 


- vations made in St George’s Channel is 


52-8". On approaching N.W. buoy, the 


: temperature .was 55°, and successively to 


66° Fahr. as we approached the river Mer- 
sey: here .we were. among . 
Again :. the temperature of ‘the Mediter- 
ranean continued nearly uniform at 70°3° 
Fahr. ; but off the river Ombrone, in Italy 
(even 10 miles at sea), the temperatur» 
rose to 71:5". The experiments were made 
with care, and frequently repeated. 

Death of Hornemaun.— Baron von .Z; 

has published an account of the death 

re erick Hornemann, a native of Hilde- 
sheim, in Lower Saxony, who was sent by 
the African Association, in — to explore 
the interior of Africa. Many of our readers 
will recollect the interesting Papers publish- 
ed by the African Aucun — en- 
e ho 
that were entertained tbat he would be able 


-to penetrate to Timbuctoo. These hopes 


* The apparatus and. per cent. hunters very much resemble, in many things, those 
. gay and innocent beings who roam about in search of plants, and whose ecstasies qn 


the discovery of & weed on a 


particular dunghill, where it had not before been seen 


Sy eny botanist, are only equalled by the delight of the chemist, on his inventing a 
ew ned Ur tiba, or novel shaped cork for a bottle. ` 


V or. V. 


2G 


“a, 


e 
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have been long extinct. The following is 
the account of his death, communicated to 
Baron von Zach by Captain W. H. Smith. 
Captain Smith, having sojourned for some 
time at the coust «€ the Dey of Trip li, for- 
med an acquaintance with the Bey of Fez- 
yan, a man of much good sense, wno had 
lately arrived from Mourzook. Among 
other interesting communications i 
the interior of Africa, he infor Capt. 
Smith that about 16 years ago be had trar- 
eled with Hornemann and his companion. * 
They wished to return from Tripoli to 
Feesan with the design of making their 
way south as far as the Niger, and then to 
go along tbat river as far as Timbuctoo. 
But Homemann was seized with a fever, 
in consequence of having drank stagnant 
water in too great abundance after a very 
He died soon after, 
end was buried at Aucalus. His compa- 
nión continued his journey, but fell ill et 
#fousca, where he stopped in the house of a 
"Tripoli merchant. Attempting to proceed 
on his journey before being completely re- 
covered, he had a relapse, and died at Tim- 
buctoo. 
Captain Smith adds, that he was informed 
by the Pasha that all the effects of Horne- 
mann, isting in books, manuscripts, 
. instruments, clothes, and several large seal- 
ed letters, had been sent by the Dey of 
Fezean to Tripoli to be deposited with the 
British consul. There is a possibility, there- 
fore, that the researches of this enterprising 


‘but unfortunate traveller may yet be reco- 


vered. (Jour. de Phys. Ixxxvit. 474.) 
Wavellite.-The most active and most 

mcute of modern chemists, Berzelius, has 

just published the following analysis of the 








mineral named Wavellite. 

Phosphoric acid, — . » 5. 3340 
Fhworic acid, . . . . 206 
Lime, . í "HN" . 0°50 
‘Oxides of iron and manganese, . 1°25 
Water, bd e . ‘e . 26-90 
99-46 
Euclase.—Berzelius has just published 

the following analysis of Euclase : 
Silica, . . e. 43:32 
— 30-56 
lucina, . . . 21:78 
. Oxide of iron, š ": 2-22 
‘Oxide of tin, : © . 070 
` 98-58 
Crichtonite..Some years ago, Count 


Bournon named a mineral in honour of 
Dr Crichton of Petersburgh. Berzelius 
finds it to be a variety of titanitic iron ore. 
Starch-Sugar fermented—Onar readers 
know that sugar has been made artificially 
by the action of sulphuric acid on starch. 


‘Sugar thus made is found to be fermentable 


Mike any vegetable saccharine matter. Dis- 
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solved in water, boiled with hops, and 

treated like malt worts, it yields a light, 

brisk, and ‘pleasant beverage, and of a 

strength proportioned to the solution em- 
oyed. 


l 
: Potuto Swgar.—Late accounts from 
Sweden UR. in many parts ef bon 
kingdom, ** now extract suger from 
potato starch. It is calculated that 240 
pounds yield forty of Muscovado sugan 
Subterranean Garden and natural Hot. 
Bed.—A curious account of a subterraneous 
garden, formed at the bottom of the Percy 
Main Pit, Newcastle, by the furnace keep- 
er, was communicated to the last General 
ary Meeting of the Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society, in a letter from Mr Bald, 
coal engineer of Alloa. The ts are 
formed in the bottom of the mine by the 
i and radiant heat of an open fire 
constantly maintained for the sake of ven- 
tilation..-The same letter contained an ac- 
count of an extensive natural hot-bed near 
Dudley in Staffordshire, which is heated by 
means of the slow combustion of the coal at 
some depth below the surface. ‘Krom this 
natural hot-bed a gardener raises annually 
crops of different kinds of culinary vegeta- 
bles, which are earlier by some weeks than 
those in the surrounding gardens where the 
subterranean heat does not operate. 
Voyages of Discovery..—The Russian go~- 
vernment is fitting out two expeditions for 
scienti es in remote seas. Each 


will consist of two ships; one of them is 
. designed to make discoveries towards the 


North Pole. Above sixty officers of the 
Imperial Navy haveapplied to the Minister 
of the Marine requesting to be employed on 
this service. 

Steam-Boat.—A trial was made at Milan 
on the 19th of February, with & boat on a 
new construction, which moves either with 
‘or against the stream, by means of machi- 
mery, withont the aid of oars or steam, 
moved by the power of six men, carrying a 
load of one half its own weight, which is 
stated to have answered every expectation. 
We cannot, for want of sufficient data, 


. make any proper estimate of the supposed 


advantages gained by this construction, 
being neither informed of «he load moved, 
nor of the velocity, but of the power ap- 
plied—six men. . 

New Acid of Sulphur—Gay-Lussac snd 
Welther have discovered a new acid com- 
bination of sulphur and oxygen interme- 
diate between sulphureus and sulphuric acid, 
to which they have given the name of 
be a acid. If we consider sulphurous 

id as a compound of four volumes eul- 
phur and four volumes oxygen gas, wul- 

huric acid will be a compound of four vo- 


„lumes sulphur and six volumes ‘oxygen. 


Hence it is probable, that this intennediate 
acid will be a compound of four volumes 
sulphur + five volumes oxygen. 





* Probably Joseph Frendenboarg, a German Mahemetan, whom Horncmann had 


Raken into his ‘service a5 an üiterprótos 
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manganese. A combina- 
tion takes place; the excess of the oxide of 
is separated by dissolving the 

urinate of manganese in water. Caus- 

tic barytes precipitates the manganese, and 
forms with the sulphurin acid a very soluble 
salt, which i dica ber the 
uri» 


the sulpburin acid in the water. This acid 
may be concentrated very considerably with- 
out any loss. 

New compound of Oxygen and Hydros 
gen.—Tbenazd, in the course of his expe- 
uments on the ized acids, &c. is 
stated to have placed beyond a doubt the 
existence of a new compound of oxygen 
and hydrogen, consisting of two atoms 
TE one df hydrogen. It is a fluid 
— — and soluble in it in 
any proportion: hence it may be obtained 
Bsa iy free fion that liquid by placing the 
mixture under the receiver of an air-pump 
with sulphuric add, When ated from 
water and concentrated as much as possible, 
its sp. gr. 1-417. It destroys or whitens all 
organic substances. When a of it is 
allowed to fall upon the oxide of silver, the 
oxide is decomposed, with explosion, and 
often with omission of light. 

Germany—A new Quarterly Journal is 
just commenced at Leipzic, under the title 
of ** Hermes, or Critical Journal of Litera- 
ture." The editor is Professor Krug. The 
following are mentioned as a few of the sub- 
jects discussed in the first number: The 
German Catholic Church, and its relations 
with the Court of Rome.—Upon the Unien 
of the two Protestant Churches.—On the 
ee ee hedera » with 
particular reference to Landwehr Sys- 
tem.—On the Freedom of the Press, and 
the strongly expressed feeling of the age for 
R tative Constitutions.—On the New 
Translation of Shakspeare, by Voss.—Sir 
Robert Wilson on the Danger which threaten 
us from the power of Russia.—On the Bri- 
tish Expedition to the North Pole. 

Another Quarterly Journal, also publish- 
ed at Leipzic, by Dr Ascher, under the sin- 
gular title of ** The Hawk,” (Der Falke) 
is now at its third number. Both these 
journals appear to be formed upon the plan 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 

France.—Mr Charles Pougens, of the In- 
stitute, (Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres) has just published a speci- 
men of two important Philological works, in 
the composition of which he has been occu- 
pied more than forty years ; the first, Tresor 
des Origines de la langue Francaise, 6 vols 
fulio, and an abridgment in 3 vols Mo; 
and the second, Dicisonaire Grammatical 
raisoroné de la langue Française, 4 vols folio. 
The specimen which he has published com- 
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Barbacan, Barde, Beoffroi, Boheme, Bons- 
sole, Carrousel, Cauchemar, Coxvie, Cube, 
Cygne, — — It — — difficult to 
give an i e profundity of learni 
and variety of research, whi this work 
displays, and which are only equalled by 
the author's extreme modesty. .But there 
are circumstances in his personal bistory 
which are exceedingly interesting, and add 
apother proof to those already in existence, 
that the deprivation of one of the senses, in- 
stead of d ing, has, to certain minds, 
the effect of invigorating the mental facul- 
ties. Mr Pougens is now in his sixty-fourth 
year. ‘* Deprived,” says he in his preface, 
** entirely of. sight since I was twenty-three 
years of age, eighteen months after I had 
commenced at Home, my Tresor des orie 
gines de langue Frangaise, the difficulties 
which I had to overcome hare not suspended 
my labours; I thought for means for sur- 
mounting them, which was better than giv- 
ing way to them without a struggle. I will 
ie apne arp in the midst of my phi- 
i es, I composed several phi- 
losophical works, and others of pure pal og 
ment, which I shall some day publish. The 
calamities of the Revolution subsequently 
wore out part of my life, obliging me to 
employ the greater po of my time in oc» 
cupations disag e to a man of letters, 
who must consider every employment inter» 
fering with his habitual labours as a painful 
tax, an afflicting contrariety. Having over- 
come the first obstacles which destiny op- 
posed to me, I was necessitated to triumph 
over the last also, and I have done so,” — 
* [fthe years which have rolled over my 
head, and my strength worn out by perse» 
verance, and by my long and painful la- 
bours, should prevent me from pu ing the 
taet letters of my two great works into a 
fit for publication, I have consolation for 


this involuntary interruption ; for my labour 
would not suffr. Mr Theodore - Lorin, 


member of several academies, my friend, 
and my best pupil whom age formed 
during twenty-four years, wi m 

place to advantage. I know — Ee 
to mere modesty unites more sagacity of ré» 
search, more real knowledge, and a betfer 
judgment: he has deeply studied a great 
number of languages, is thoroughly im- 
bued with my principles; to these advan- 


French Drama.—Ta the course of the 
year 1818 there were brought out at Paris 
one hundred and thirty-four new pieces: 
the Royal Academy of Music gave two 
operas and three ballets ; the Theatre Fran- 
çais, seven comedies; Fcydeau, eleven 
comic- : Favart, twenty-two come- 
dies; Vaudcville, twenty-two comedies. his- 


489' 
&c. &c. ; the Variéiés, twenty-five pieces of 
different descriptions ; Porte St Martin, 
thirteen: melodramas, comedies, or vaude- 
ville; La Gaieté, fourteen ;. L’ Ambigu, ten ; 
and the Olympic Circus (shut a great part 
of the year) five pantomines. 

Of these hundred and thirty-four novel. 
ties, not fifteen remain upon the repertory, 
and there are not four which deserve to re- 
main there. 


M. Belzoni.— This celebrated character,- 


whose death has been announced in some of 


the newspapers, is, according to the latest. 


accounts, at Thebes, with Lord Belmore, 
actively employed in assisting his Lordship 
in antiquarian researches. One hundred 
Krabs are constantly in the pay of Lord 
Belmore. 

New Istond..—A New Volcanic Island 
lias been raised among the Alentian Islands, 
not far from Unalaschka. This phenome- 
non in the midst of a storm, at- 
tended by flames and smoke. After the sea 
was calmed, a boat was sent from Unalasch- 
ka, with twenty Russian hunters, who land- 
ed on this island, June Ist, 1814. They 
found it full of crevices and precipices. The 
surface was cooled to the depth of a few 
yards, but-below that- depth it was still hot, 
No water was on any part of it. The va- 
pours rising from: it were not injurious, and 
the sea-lions had begun to take up their re- 
sidence on it. Another visit- was paid to it 
in 1815; its height was then diminished. 
Jt is about two miles in length ; they’ have 
given it the name of Boguslaw. 

Grass made into Ropes.— Experiments 
have been made at Portsmouth on the ap- 
— of a grass, a common product of 

ew Zealand, to the manufacture of large 
and small ropes, of which a favourable re- 
port has been given. The grass is strong, 
pliable, and very silky in its nature, and 
may be cut thrice a-year. It may be 
— into thie country at — 
price of eight pounds per ton, or one- 
seventh the price of hemp. 

New Medicine.—The account in the fifth 
volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, of the efficacy of the Pyrola Umbel- 
lata, a plant which grows in the Perie woods 
of Canada, as-a tonic and diuretic, has led 
to the importation of a considerable ti- 
VB has long been considered by the Iu- 

ians as a valuable medicine, and is called 
in the Chippeway language, Weesaccabuk, 
or Weneseebuk Neebesh ; meaning, medi- 
cine-leaves. 

The Mammoth.-—-Accounts from the 
banks of the Mississippi state, that the Mam- 
moth has actually been discovered in exist- 
ence, in the western deserts of North Ame- 
rica. According to the descriptions given 
of it, this colossus of the animal kingdom is 
not carnivorous; it lives on vegetables, but 
more particularly on a certain species of tree, 
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of which it eats the leaves, the bark, and 
—— — grise hg never lies 

wn, a i support, a« 

i ates! Tt has cathe che shane of a 
wild boar than of an elephant, and is fifteen- 
feet high. His body is covered by a hairy 
skin, and he has no-horn-——Tilloch’s Jour~ 
wal. 

By the latest. estimate, the population of 
the Danish States is now: 1,862,000 souls ;: 
viz. in Denmark, 1,100,000 ; in the Duchies: 
of Heswick aad Holstein, 680,000; in 
Lauenburg, 30,000; in Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands, 52,000. ES — 

Cow-por.— The cow-pox been 
known in Persia by the Eliaats, or wander-. 
ing tribes. A Mr Bruce made very parti- 
inquiries among several different tribes. 
who visit Bunshise in the winter to sell 
the produce of their flocks; such as carpets, 

» butter, cheese, &e. ; and every Eliaat, 
atleast six or seven different tribes, uni- 
formly told px pes the us = 
employed to mi e cattle a dis- 
ease, which, after once having had, they. 
were perfectly safe from the small pox ; that 
this disease was ent the cows, 
and shewed itself particularly on the teats > 
but that it was more prevalent among, and 
more frequenti t from, the sheep. 
appears from 


in those parts is immense. The Bouram- 
pouter is sometimes so covered by them that 
though nearly a league across, the smallest 


vessel cannot find room to pass. 
Supplement to the number of books pub- 
lished in France during the year 1818. See 

our last Number, page 103. 
Grammar, . . ° . ST 
Philology, . . . 118 
Criticism and Rhetoric, i í 12 
Archeology and Coins, — . . 23 
Eloquence, . . . . . 35 
Dramatic Art and Poetry, . 136 
Miscellaneous Poetry, . . 8233 
Novels, 2 o r , « 15 
Literary Miscelianies. 
— and Complete Works, . re 
iterary History . . . 

ID MONS. 
P ainüng, » VIDE, 2 
Archi ° . e 14 
Music, e. e e *. 3 
1120 
To be added from page 10S, 1783 
Total, . 2903 
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Linen ftom INetties.—Some experiments 
en the tion of linen and thread from 
the fos of nettles, have been made lately 


in Ireland. The thread, in colour, strength, 
—— ior, to 
that obtained from flax, and the linen had 
the appearance of common gray linen. 
New dcid.—A new vegetable acid, en- 
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titled Sorbic Acid, has been discovered, to 
which the above name has been given, in 

ce of its being found in the greate 
est abundance in the mountain-ash, and, 
we presume, other varieties of sorbi., It 
differs very materially from the malic acid, 
but experiments have not sufficiently deter- 
mined its peculiar properties. 


Erratum in Last Number—In page 101, top of second column, line Ist, for Magazine 


Library, read Mazarine Library. 
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Sir W. Gell, whose classical and antiqua- 
rian attainments are well known, has for 
several years past been employed on a 
** Description of Greece,” of which the 
highest expectations are formed. The au- 
thor is at present at Naples, pursuing his 
laborious task with the most unwearied in- 


The fourth volume of Mr Dibdin’s Ty- 
pographical Antiquities, will appear on the 
let of June. 

A Translation of Volney's Researches on 
Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, in 
two Svo volumes. It is written in the man- 
ner of the ** Ruins of Empires.” 

An octavo edition of Pictet’s Theologia 
Christiana. 


Walks in Ireland; by the late J. B. 
Trotter, to Mr Fox. 

A Refutation will shortly be published of 
the claims of the late Sir Philip Francis, 
K. B. to be considered the author of the Let- 
ters of Junius; by Charles M. Chalmers, 

. A. M. 

The Entomologist's Pocket Companion, 
eontaining an introduction to the knowledge 
of British Insects, with the modern method 
of arranging the classes crustacea, myriapo- 
da, spiders, mites, and insects, according to 
their affinities and structure, after the sys- 
tem of Dr Leach, and an explanation of the 
terms used in entomology ; by George La- 
mouelle, 


A New Version of some of the Epistles 
of St Paul, gnd of the Epistle of St James, 
in a cheap and unostentatious form. 

Popular Observations on the diseases in- 
cident to literary and sedentary persons, 
with hints for their prevention and cure; by 
W. A. Pearkes, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

Biographical Illustrations of the County 
of Worcester, written from origi com- 
munications Mr Chambers, author of 
the Histories of Malvern and Worcester. 

A Bibliographical, . Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in Normandy, France, 
and Germany; by the Rev. J. F. Dibdin, 
in three super-royal octavo volumes; to 
range with the Bibliographical Decameron ; 
and to be published by subscription, and to 
be ready for delivery, in the latter end of 


1820, or the spring of 1821. The Xdeg 
Althorpians, it is expected, will appear 
about the same time. 

First Impressions, in a Tour upon the 
Continent in the summer of 1818; by Mze 
rianne Baillie, 8vo. 

An edition of Dr Zouch's works, in two 
vols 8vo, by the Rev. F. Wrangham. 

The Court of England in 1626 ; being a 
translation of M anbal Bassompierre's Ae- 
count of his Embassy to London, with notes 
and commentaries. 

The late Mr John Gifford left nearly 
finished for press, an Abridgement of Black- 
stone's Commentaries, adapted to the use 
of public schools, and to the convenience of 
students in general, which is now preparing 
for publication. 

A Translation of Chaussier on ** Coun- 
ter-poisons, rendered intelligible to those 
who bave not studied the Curative Art,” 
with numerous notes ; by Mr John Murray. 

Mr J. G. Mansford will shortly publish 
Researches into the Nature and Causes of 
Epilepsy, as connected with the physiology 
of animal life, and muscular motion, with 
cases, illustrative of a new and successful 
method of treatment. 

A Splendid Credo of Sebastian Bach, a 
MS. never before printed, is preparing for 
press, under the superintendence of Mr 
Samuel Wealey. 

Dr Busby has announced a General His- 
tory of Music, from the earliest times to the 
present, in 2 vols 8vo. 

Mr Richard Taylor is preparing for pub- 
lication three Maps, upon a new plan, of 
the Sites of alI the religious Houses, Col- 
leges, Hospitals, &c. within the diocese of 
Norwich, previous to the dissolution of 
monasteries. They will be accompanied by 
& copious reference, and will contain arms 
of religious houses, and much additional 
information. 

Mr O'Reilly, author of a work on Green- 
land and the Arctic Seas, is preparing some 
Observations on Colonization. 

A novel, called the Mystery of the Ab- 
bey, or the Widow's Fireside. 

An Epitome of Scripture History, or a 
brief narration of the principal facts and 
events recordcd in the Scriptures of the Old 


Testaments, with observations; to which 

will be added, historical questions, design- 

ed as exercises for young persons; by Jo- 
Ward, 

The life of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. z 
by the Rev. James Baker, his nephew and 
executor. 

A new edition, corrected out, of 
Grey's Memoria Teehnica ; to which will 
be added, Lowe's Table of Mnemonics. 

A Narrative of the Sufferings and Fate 
of the Expedition to the Rivers Orinoco, 
and Apure, in South America; by G. Hip- 
pisley, Esq. late Colonel of the first Vene- 
zuelan Hussars, with portraits and à map, 
$vo. 

Journal ef an Expedition over part of the 
(hitherto) Terra incognita of Australasia ; 
by John Oxley, Esq. with a map and plates, 
in 44o. i 
A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of Ma- 
dagascar, by Lislet Geoffrey, 4to. 

early ready, Travels in Nubia, and the 
interior of North- Eastern Africa, by T. L. 
Burckhardt. ' 

Memoirs of the Life, Ministry, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of the late Rev. Benja- 
min Ingham of Aberford, in Yorkshire. 

The first part of the second volume of 
Mr Dallaway's History of Western Sussex. 

A Volume of Poems, founded on the 
Events of the War of the Peninsula, writ- 
ten during its p and after its conclu- 
sion; by the Wife of an Officer (now on 
balf pay) who served in its campaigns, will 
soon appear. 

— Biography ; or, the Lives of Emi- 
nent and Remarkable Characters, born or 
long resident in the counties of Essex, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, embellished with about 
150 portraits, &nd intended to accompany 
the ** Excursions" through those counties. 

The First Number of a Continuatioh to 
Richardson’s copies of rare Granger Por- 
traits. 

Sunday School, and other Anecdotes, Ca- 
techetical Exercises, &c. by George Russell. 

A Letter to the Author of Junius, with 
his Vizor up, by a Cambridge Graduate. 

A Critical Examination of that part of Mr 
Bentham’s Church of Englandism which re- 
lates to the Church Catechism, by the Rev. 
H. J. Rose, A.B. 

A Statistical Account ; or, Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland, by William Shaw Mason. 

Earl Osric, a romance, from the pen of 
Mrs Isaacs, will shortly appear. 

Tales of Night, in rhyme, will speedily 
be published ; comprising Bothwell, Second 
Nuptials, the Exile, and the Devil on She- 
aleden Pike; by the Author of ** Night," 
a descriptive poem. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription, 
a work, called the Complete London Trades- 
man; or a Treatise on the Rationale of 
Trade and Commerce, as now carried on in 
the City and Port of London. 

A Free Trade Essential to the Welfare of 
Great Britian; by Mr John Clay. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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A Version of the Orlando, Furioso of 
Ariosto, by W. Stewart Rose, author of the 
Travels in the North of Italy, is in pre- 


paration. 

London before the great Fire; with a 
Series of Egravings, with Historical and 
Topographical Descriptions. 

Augustus and Adelina, or the Monk of 
St Bernardine, a romance, by C. D. Haynes. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Ven- 
pe & romance, by Ann of Swansea, 

vols. 

The Vestriad, a mock heroic poem, by 
the Author of the Banquet, a poem ; and 
the Deserter, a poem ; embellished with 4 
highly finished engravings. 

Thirty Views in Islington and Penton- 
vill, engraved under the direction of Mr 
Charles Pye, from original drawings by Au- 
gustus Pugin ; accompanied with Historical 
and Descriptive Sketches of each subject x 
by W. Brayley, author of the History and 
Antiquities of Westminster Abbey. 

The Rev. Mr Nolan's Polyglott Gram- 
mar, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriach, French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
and Modern Greek. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey ; by Robert 
Walpole, M.A. 

An Interesting Tale for Youth; by Mr 
Sullivan, entitled the Recluse, or the Her- 
mit of Windermere. 

Kenilworth Hlustrated, or the History of 
the Castle, Priory, and Church of Kenil- 
worth ; containing Sir William Dugdale’s 
Account of those Edifices ; with additions, 
and a description of their present state from 
minute investigation; 1 vol. 44o. 

Mr J. Goodwin, veterinary surgeon to 
the Prince Regent, will shortly publish an 
Account of the various Modes of Shoeing 
Horses, employed by different nations, in 
8vo, with plates. 

Sketches, descriptive of Italy in 1816 and 
1817; with an Account of Travels in va- 
rious parts of France and Switzerland, in 
S vols, foolscap 9vo. 

A Journal to Persia, in the suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 
1817; by Moritz de Kotzebue, is in the 
press. 

Dr Bateman is preparing, Reports on 
the Weather and Diseases of London, from 
1804 to 1816 inclusive ; comprising practi- 
cal remarks on their causes and treatment, 
and preceded by an historical view of the 
state of health and disease in the metropolis 
in former times; in which the extraordina- 
ry improvement in point of salubrity which 
it has undergone, the changes in the cha- 
racters of the seasons in this respect, and 


the causes of these, are traced to tbe pre- 


sent time. 

Hints to Mothers, on the education of 
their children in early age. 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus: by A. 


Spencer. 


1819.7 


Scenes from History ; the Civil Wars of 
Grenada, &c. by the author of Modern 
Greece. 


A Romance on the subject of Robin 
Hood. 

Principles of Elocution ; containing nu- 
merous Rules, Observations, and Exercises 
— — pauses, i ions, and 
emphasis ; copious extracts in prose 
— —— to assist the teacher 
and improve the pupil in reading and recita- 
tion, 12mo. 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist, or a 
refutation of the Hoadlyan System of it; 
by the Rev. Henry Card. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, 
written by himself. 

Mr Perry, of the Museum, Leamington 
Spe, is preparihg for publication, Plante 
F'arcicensis Selecta, or a Guide to the Ha- 
bitats of remarkable Plants, natives of the 
county of Warwick. He requests commu- 
nications relative to scarce plants or new 
habitats. 

Mrs Hoffland intends anii by Sub- 
. scription, a work of which only fifty copies 
will be printed, entitled, ** A Descriptive 
Account of White Knights," a seat of his 
Grace the Duke of. Marlborough, to be il- 
tastrated by twenty-two Engravings, from 
pictures and drawings by T. C. Hoffland. 
NY of Astrology, wh 

A Dicti , wherein ev 
term irem do the dene will be nt 
nutely ned, and the various systems 
of the most ed authors collected and 
accurately 
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In the Press, and speedily will be 
lished, in One Volume, foolscap st 
elegantly printed, Orient Harping, a De- 
sultory Poem, in Two Parts; by Jobn 
Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. Con- 
NEM e — ude: The Vision: 
ight: Jagannatha: Gan romised : 
Descent of Ganga: Hara Leonig for 
Heaven: Immortality: Hell. — Part IT.— 
Sabbath Morn: Sin: Sabbath Reflections : 
The Contrast: The Brahmin: The poor 
ee: Death: Hope in Death. To 
which are added Notes, illustrative of seve- 
ral parts of the Poem. Also, the third 
edition of the Maniac, with other Poems, 
by the same Author. 
M. Charles Pougens, member of the 
ese tasas Boiss ee in- 
iterary Societies in Kurope, will 
shortly publish, in a quarto volume of 500 


. pages, & Specimen of his T'résor des Origi- 


nes, and Grammatice raisonné Dictionary 
dl 

or more ears 
this laborious work, which is — to 
form a valuable accession to French Li- 
terature. 

Mr Playfair, who, during hig residence 
in France, wrote an answer to Lady Maor- 
gan’s work, has prepared his MS. for press. 
It will a in one or two 8vo. volumes. 

The slation of Paradise Lost into 
Welsh, in the same metre as the original ; 
PI New Editions af Capper's Topographical 

ew Editions of Capper’s í 
Dictionary of the —— and of 
Watkin’s Biographical Dictionary. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Third Series of Tales of my Land- 
lord, containing ** The Bride of Lammer- 
muir," and '* A of the Wars of 


safe and successful mode of curing Tooth- 
ache, without drawing, or in any way touch- 
ing the tooth, however curious, and however 
exquisite the pain; by William Balfour, 
M.D.; author of Treatises on Rheuma. 
tism, and the Cure of Inflammation by E- 
metic Tartar, &c. &c. 

The Rev. Dr William Brown is printing 
in two octavo volumes, Antiquities of the 
Jews, compiled from Authentic Sources, 
and their Customs illustrated from Modern 
Travels. 

A new edition of the Picture of Edin- 
burgh, by a Stark, with numerous en- 
gravings, will speedily appear. Besides an 
accurate account of every remarkable ob- 
ject in, or establishment connected with, 
the Scottish m is, this edition will 
n a — of the Environs, —the 

atural History and Geological A ces 

surrounding — à Guide 
to the Scenery to a considerable distance. 
It ei Hic to publish, in six weeks, 
o. . ^ 


at Ge. per copy, a limited number of a very 
Curious Genealogical History of the Fami- 
ly of Forbes, &c. written in 1580; by Mr 
Mathew Lumsden of Tullikerne, and con- 
tinued in 1667, by Mr William Forbes, 
and to which will be added, a Family Nar- 
rative written in March 1702, by a gentle- 
man of fortune of the name; with a Pre- 
face and Notes. Applications for Copies, 
per letter, post paid, may be made to Mr 
James Frazer, Inverness Journal Office, 
Inverness ; or Mr Kenneth Treasurer, Ter- 
race, Edinburgh.—If forty copies are not 
ordered, this very interesting print will not 
go on.—The subscribers names will be 
printed, if not otherwise ordered. 

Mr Lumsden's Glas. 1580. 
** Now have I written this with my hand, 
At John Maister of Forbes's command ; 
That thing he promised me I have wone ; 
A good hand bow or a long gunn; 
‘Or forbears lord or knight, 
With manhood and wisdom supported this 

right. 

I pray to God to give us grace, 
Ilk man according to nis place, 
To sup port the bruit our elders wane, 
And end with honour as they begane. 

This endeth Mr Mathew Lumsden.” 

eH 
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— — AND mug dede aur 

Communications to the - 
quituxe on Subjects relative to the Husband. 
zy and internal improvements of the Coup- 
try. Yol J. Part I. 4e 

An improved Method of Cultivating the 
Strawberry, Kapeng, and Gooseberry ; 
Pu Haynes, of Quadle, 8vo. 7s. Second 

ten. 
Treatise en the Culture of the Melon ; 
by J- Smith, 12mo. 6s. 
ANATOMY. 

On the Mechaniem and Mations of the 
Human Foot and Leg; by John Cross, 
MD. $vo. $s 

ANTIQUITIES. 


— 

grohi member 
Luke of Rome. 
ARGHITECTURE. 

Attempt to discriminate tbe Styles of 
English Architecture, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation, with Notices of ight 
Hundred English Buildings; by Thomas 
Rickmap. Svo, 15s. 


ARTS. 
A new edition, with considerable addi- 
ions, of Captain J. C. Laskey's Description 


of the Elgin and Phigalian Marbles, ar- 
ranged conformably to the numbers as they 
are now placed in the British Museum ; il- 
lustrated with a view of the two pediments 
of the Bantheon. Taken by Mons. Noin- 
tel, by order of the French King. 

A Complete History of Lithography, from 
its origin down to the present time, by the 
inventor, Alois Senetelder. 4¢o. £1, 16s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of a Coilection 
of ings -7 by British Artists, in the pos- 
session of Sir Jobn Flemming Leicester, 
Bart. By Wm. Carey, Esq. with occasional 
remarks, &c. by Sir Richard Coalt Hoare, 
Bart. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Desultory Bxposition of an Anti- British 
System of Incendiary Publications, &c. in- 
tended te sacrifice the honour and interests 


of the British Institution, of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the whole body of the British 
Artists and their Patrons to the Passions, 
Quackeries, and Falsehoods of certain dis- 
ap Candidates for Prizes at the Bri- 
Gallery, and admissian into the Royal 
Academy. Respectfully addressed to the 
British ne and Artists and Ama- 
teurs jnited Kingdom. By Wm. 
Carey. 8vo. 5s. 6d. d 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Albin's Genera) of Books, toge- 
Prints, 


l Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Col- 
lection af Books, new apd second hand. 2s. 
_ Cuthell’s Catalogue of Books in Theo- 


logy, Classics, Philology, and Miscellaneous 

Literature ; being Part L for 1819. 

: P^ anus Catalogue for 1819. Part I. 
s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Joho Duke of Marlborough, 
with his origina) Correspondence, collected 
from the family records at Blenheim and 
other sources. By Wm. Coxe, M.A. vol. 3, 
4o. £3, 3s. 

a Biographical Magazine, No XIV. 2s. 


BOTANY. 
A complete Course of Lectures on Botany, 
as delivered at the Botanical Garden at 


. Lambeth; by the late William Curtis, 


F.L.S. — J. 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Botany; being an eesy Intro- 
ductien to that delightful Science, 
the medium of familiar Conversations, y 
R. J. Thornton, M.D. with fifteen elegant 
Plates. 12mo. 8s. or coloured, 12s, 

v PM ^ 

A Manual of Chemistry. containing the 
principal facts of the science, arranged in 
the order in which they are discussed and 
illustrated in the Lectures of the Royal In- 
stitution, with a Prefatory History of the 
Science. By H. T. Brande. 8vo. £1, 5e. 

COMMERCE. 

A General Commercial Dictionary, com- 
prehending Manufactures, Trade, Navi 
tion, and Agriculture, as copnected with 
Commerce, with abstracts of the Laws 
lating to the Regulation and Protection of 
Trade and Merchandize. By Thos. Morti- 
mer and Wm. Dickenson, Esq. Part I. 
and II. 8vo. &s. each. 

DRAMA. 

The Patriot Father ; a Play in Five Acts. 
Freely translated from the German of An- 
gustus Von Kotzebue ; by F. Sheberl. 

Mystery ; or the Monk of St Nicholas ; 


presenta i vate families. To 

which is added, Aristomedes,. a Tragedy 

from the Italian of Monti; by Frences 

Bumey. 8vo. 9s. 6d. . 
EDUCATION, 

Exercises for Greek Verse ; consisting of 
of extremely literal Translations, from the 
Anthologia, A ius Bbodius, Theo- 
critus, the Fragments of the Comie Poets, 
Aristophanes, and Euripides ; with short 
— by the Rev. Edmund Squire. Svo. 75. 

e Y ician's Companion, com- 
ET CRT. 
rammar of Logic. 12mo. Is. Gd. 
GEOLOGY. 

A-Refutation of Prominent — the 
Wernerian System of Geology; by Joseph 
Sutcliffe, A. M. 8vo. ra 

HISTORY. 

Historic, Military and Naval Anecdotes 
of the late War, and also of the Battle of 
Waterloo. .4t0. £10, 10s. 


1819.1] . 
The Thaeeentli Part of Aspin's Untiviredl 


History. 

The Of the Jews, from the Des- 
truction of Jerusalem to the Period, 
interspereed with Anecdotes and useful In- 
ee ee 

is Interesting People have been dispersed ; 
by Hannah Adams, Boston, Amefira. 8vo. 

2s. 


ftom the Finst In- 


H VIII.; by the Rev. John Lingard. 
Ac. 3 vols. £5, 5s. 


of Cases and determined 
in Cont of Exchequer; by Jolin 


larly on two C e Me- 
thod of suthenticating Powers of Attorney 
and other Documents under the Mayorality 
Seal, and of removing Plaints by Replevin 
and Certiorari. Svo. ‘1. Gd. 


Mentague. 2 vols. roy. Svo. £2, 12s. 


Attorney's Clerk's Assistant, con- 
— plain ahd easy directions for Levy- 
ing Fines 


Years C. 

15e. 

ah int of the Bankrupt Laws; by 
6d. 


's Bertch, in Hilary Term, 59 Geo. 3. 
1919; by Josephi Chitty, Esq. Svo. Vol 
I. Part I. 7s. 00. 

A Digested Index of the Criminal Statute 
Law of England, alpha and analy- 


tically arranged ; by H. N. Totuülins, Es. 
Part I. 
MEDICINE. 
8 Zoo-riosologáca, or Con 
View of Medical. Science, exhi in 
Tables and Aphorisms on Anatethy, Phy- 
slology, Nosology, and ics; in 


M. D. . 
Douglas's Medical Topography of Uj 
Canada, Svo. 4s. 6d. phy ppt 
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Syphilitic Disorders ; being an entirely New 
ork; by F. Swediaur, M. D. Svo. 2 vols. 
An Inquiry illustrating the Nature of 

Tuberculated Acoretions of Setowe Mem- 

branes; by John Baron, M; D. FPihe 

Plates. 8vo. 14e. 

l MISCELLANEOUS. 

Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Ck- 
ment XIV. translated ftom the Fréneh ; by 
C. J. Metcalfe, ős. 

A List of Offiters of the Army and Roya) 
Marines, on full pay, with an Index. Svo. 
19s. Gd. 

Dennie’s Extracts of East India Journals 
for the use of Captains, &c. &c. 8vo. 4t. 

Characteristic Costume Of France, with 


ae Cpa Royal 4x £3, 
Munchausen at the Pole. 12mo. Gá. 


Ean Indiz Register atid Direttory for 
; by M. Mackensie ; with a Supile- 
E e Horeburgh. Svo. 8e. Se 


A Supplement to the Ninth Portioti of 
the Warburtonian Lettures; by Philip Adis 


20s. 

The lniperim Magesine. No. I. Svo 
ls. 

The British Review, No. XXVI. 6. 


The Pamphieteer, No. XXVI. 60. 6d. 
The Seoond (utinian Lec on the 
Marriage State; by John Penn, Esq: 8và 


912 


NOVELS. 

The i or Fidelity, a Tale; 
by Emily 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Bieck Robber, a Romance; by 
Edward Ball. S vols 12mo. 16e. 6d. 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felici- 
ties. A Novel 3 vols 12mo. 

Redmond the Rebel, er they met at Wa- 
terloo. 3 vols 12mo. 165. 6d. 

Eudoxia ; from the Spanish of Don Pe- 
dro Monteazjou. By C. H. Smith. 2 vols 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

New Tales. By Mrs Wilkinson. 3 vols 
12mo. 18e. 

No Fiction, a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts. 2 vols 8vo. 


grim Hall the Philosophi 
, or the 
Lord and Governess; by the —— 
igi &e. 12mo, 3 
Dudley; a Novel; by Miss O'Keefe, 
12mo, 3 vols. 
POETRY. 


Illustrations of with other 
Poems; by G. H. Toulmin. 
Bath; a Satire; by Robert Rake. 


Barrett, Esq. ; Author of ** The Heroine, 
or Adventures of s Fair Romance Reader.” 
i 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Peter Bell; a in verse ; by William 
Wordsworth, Esq. fc. Svo. ås. 6d. 
A Parody on Peter Bell, Svo. 2s. 6d. 
The Past, and other Poems; by Miss 
Holford, 8vo. 4e. 


Gall's Poems and fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
- Clio's Protest, or the Pi Varnished ; 
i by the late Right Hon. 


Casti; by William Stewart Kose, fc. 8vo. 
Ts. 6d. 


Jurors, &c. ; by R. Elamm, 12mo. 6s. 


ted inces of South America, drawn up 
by Messrs Rodney and Graham, Commis- 

sent to Buenos Ayres by the Govern- 
e scum c id 9s. 6d. 
xamination Cotton F'agtory 
Question, Svo. ls. 6d. 


of the Present State of the Uni- 
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A Letter to the Hon. Thomas Brana, 
M. P. on the i ity and $ 


view. 

Thoughts on Poverty and the Poor Laws, 
in a Letter addressed to a Member of Parlia- 
ment; by the Rev. R. Walker, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints towards an Attempt to reduce the 
Poor Rate ; or, at least, to prevent ite fur- 
ther Increase. Is. 


that Island; by E. C Messa, * 
Barry E. O* 

Surgeon to Napoleon, Sve. 

Scri compared with itself proof 

ipture with itself, in 

of the Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 

nity ; by J. Vaillant, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— on Christianity; by Fox, Svo. 


Sermons an the Parables and Miracles of 
eer Rev. E. Grinfield, 8vo. 


expediency of an Union of the Churches of 
England and Rome; by the Rev. H. C. 


O*Donnoghue, Svo. 2s. 
Family Expositor; Part 1. and HI. 12mo. 
4s. 


Lessons in Scripture Chronology, ilus- 
ap hs a Coloured Chronological Scale. 
ls. 

Fifty-ai preached on several 
Occasions ; by John R D.D. £1, ls 

A Elocution; elucidated 
and exemplified by Readings of the Liturgy ; 
by James Wright; 8vo. 

On Protestant Nonconformity; by Jo- 


Dr Mant's Family Common Prayer-book, 
4to, Part II. 4e 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Viewsof the Seats of Noblemen and Gen- 
i ales, Scotland, and 


Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of 
Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, &c No V. 
12s. 6d. 

A General Hi of the of York; 

T. D. Whittaker, LL.D. Pan L ful. 

2, 2s. 


Balbec, Palm &c. in the years 1817, 
1818 s by Will Macmichael, M. D. F.R.S. 
4t. £1:11:6. 


Account of the Mission from Cape Coast 
Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee ; by T. 
E. Bowdich, 4t. £3, 3e. 


; 4to. 
A Narrative of the Expedition to Algi 
in the year 1816, under the ——— 
the Right Hon. Admiral Viscount Ex- 
mouth, by Mr A. Salamé, a Native of Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Interpreter in his Britanic 
Majesty’s Service for Oriental i 
who accompanied his Lordship fer the sub- 
a Negociations with the Dey. Pub- 
ished by Permission. 8vo. 15s. 
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Letters from the Continent during the 
Months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1818, including a Visit to Aix la Cha- 
punc ad the left Bank of the Rhine, by the 

ev. J. W. Ormsby, 8vo. 9s. 

A Year's Residence in the United States, 
of America; treating of the Face of the 


. Country, the Climate, the Soil, the Pro- 


ducts, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, 
—— — — of Food, of 

iment, e ces o “ye mig. ge g, 
and of the usual Manner of Living, of the 
Menners, Customs, and Character of the 
People, and of the Government, Laws, and 
Religion ; by William Cobbett, 8vo. 18s. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, by W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a na- 
tive of the Colony, 8vo. 12s. . 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Si- 
2 ume Heare, Bart. 8vo, 2 vols. 

9 

Modern Voyages and Travels, Vol. I. No 
2, 8vo. 3e. 

Journey over Land from India in 1817 
—1818; by Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, with 
maps, plans, and views, 4to. £2, 19s. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Edi conducted 


by Da 
mew edition. £1, ls. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
edited by Dr Brewster and Professor Jame- 
son, No I. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Heview, No 
Vi. 2s. 6d. 

The Tyro’s Guide. Summer Session, 1819. 

The Life of the Right Hon. John Phil- 

Curran, Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; 
his Son William Henry Curran, Esq. 
Barrister at Law, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 4s. 

Sermons on the Seasons; by Archibald 
Alison, LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, &c. 
&c. foolscap Svo. 3e. 

Sermons Preached in St John's Chapel, 
Edinburgh; by Daniel Sandford, D.D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Chugch, Svo. 12.  - 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. Alexander Maconochie, Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, in the House of Commons, 
Ist April 1819, on the Rigbt Hon. Lord 
Archibald Hamilton's. Motion for an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty for Production of the 
— f Abenden, Bro. 

i eB o rdeen, 8vo. 
— uus 
ew Songs by James š usic 
y old, cantly isa ine himself and 

i and ar with Symphonies and 
Accompaniements for the Piano Forte, No 
I. 3s. 

The Sm a Tale, descriptive of 
the Sea-Coast Manners of Scotland, 3 vols 
l2me. 18s. 


Edinburgh Enclopedia, 
vid Brewster, LL.D. Vol. I. Part I. a. 


The Edin Christian Instructor, Ne 
CVI. for May. Is. 6d. ‘ 

A Treatise on the Kaleid » by 
David Brewster, LLD. F.R.S. — and 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. with 4 plates, 12mo. 
66. 


Medias of —— is to give a 
rers e theory and con- 
M ructión the Kaleidoscope ; ic describe 
the various forms in which it has been fit- 
ted up; to point out the method of using 
it as an instrument of recreation, and to il- 
lustrate its application, to the various bran- 
ches of the fine and useful arts. The 
Treatise is terminated with a history of the 
combinations of plane mirrors, which have 
been supposed to resemble the i 


cope. 

Childe Albert, or the Misanthrope, and 
other Poems. 5s. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces; by 
Mary Brunton, author of Self-Control, and 
Discipline: To which is prefixed, a Memoir 
a her Life, including some — from 

er Correspondence; Svo, with portrait. 
10s. 6d. 

Letter to the Justices of his Majesty's 
Peace of the county of Inverness and other 
counties of Scotland, on the Subject of 
Prisons ; by a Justice of Peace. ls. 

Nine Popular National Themes. with 
Variations for the Piano Forte and Flute ; 
by Beethoven; 3 Numbers. 5s. each. 

Observations on the Extraction of the 
Teeth ; by Thomas Hardy, Surgeon, and 
Surgeon Densist, ut 25. 6d. 
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The Harp of Caledonia, a Collection of and Tables, extracted from the Jearnals of 


the Best , Ancient and Modern, with the 
= — 


Essays on Scottish Song, and Scottish Song 


Howe Fever Hospital ; 
, M.D. Superimenüam 


Writers; by John Struthers, author of the that Institution, Ovo. 12a 


Poor Man's Sabbath, &c. m 2 vols 18mo. 10s. 
A Practical Treatise on the E of 


Observations on Herneralopis, of Noctur. 
nal Bimfness, with Cases and Practical f- 


Blood.Letting in the Epidemic Fever of  lustrations ; by Andrew Simpson, Surgeon, 
Edinburgh ; K osthated by numerous Cases Svo. Ss. à 2d 


New Foreign Works, imported by Treattel dnd Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


FRENCH. 

Pougens, Tresor des Origines, et Dic- 
tionnaire Grammatical — — 
Francaise, epecimien, MAto. £2. 
— Les Quatre agds, i6mo. 


Simonde de Sismondi, de la littérature 
du Midi de l’Europe, séconde edition, 
4 vols Svo. £1, 18s. 

Ba + Choix des Poésies originales 
des Troubadours, vols 2 et 3, royal 8vo. 
£1, 19s. 

Richard, Nouveaux Elémens de Bota- 


nijue appliquée à la Médecine, Svo. fg. 


te poire mit 
ses des maladies épidemiques & y- 
phus, ou de li non conaran des maladies 
typhoides, 8vo. 8s. 

Mémoires et Prix de l'Académie Royal 
de Chirurgie. Nouvelle édition, avec notes, 
première livraison, 2 vols Svo. £1, 4e. 

This new edition will consist of 10 vols. 

Van Mons, Principes Elémentaires de! 
Chimie Philosophique, avec des A pplitations 
générales de la doctrine des proportions de- 
terminées, 12mo. 7s. 

Correspondance inédite du General Carnot 
avec Napoléon pendart lescentjours, 8vo. 46. 


Madame de Renneville, Les Aventures de 
Telamon, ou les Athéniens sous la Monar- 
chie, 3 vols 12mo, fig. 10s. 
d'honneur, ou la fa- 


Aug Lafontain, Le Hussard, ou E fa- 
mille de Falkenstein, 5 vols 12mo. <£1. 

Collin de Plancy, Le Diablepeint par lui- 
méme, ou Galerie de petits Romans, decon- 
tes bizarres, &c. &c. Svo. 10s. 

Eyriés et Malte-Brun, Nouvelles An- 
nales des Voyages, de la Geographie, et de 
l'Histoire, vol 1, Svo, and subscription for 
vols 2, S, and 4 £9, 165. 

Castellan, Lettres sur l'Italie, faisant 
suite aux Lettres sur la Morée, 3 vols 8vo, 
avec 50 planches. £2, 3s. 

SPANISH. 

Biblioteca Selecta de Literatura Espa- 
nola, o Modelos de elocuencia y Poesia, 
tomados de los escritores mas celebres desde 


el Siglo XIV. hasta nuestros dias, &c. 
M : bil y Silvela, vol 1, 8vo, Burdli:, 
19. llis 


Quintina, Tesoro del Partiaso Espanol, e 
Poesias selectas Wr rd a de Jum de 
Mena hasta el fin del Siglo XVIII, 4 vols 
18mo, Perpinan. 4l. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Jf«y 11, 1819. 


Sugar. The demand for Sugar continues limited, the market heavy, and the prices de- 
— In consequence of the continued decline of Muscovadoes, the refined goods còn- 
tinue to decline, and the matket for them is in a very languid state. The stock of Sugat 
in this country is by no means large, but it has of late continued to increase, th conse- 
quence of the gencral stagnation of trade, and an evident decline in the quantity used for 
home consumpt, the deliveries from the wareltouses for that purpose being smaller 
than usual. Theexport of Sugar is now become very smalt from Britain to Continental 
Europe. It is chiefly supplied from other quarters, and, ly from Cuba. The 
increase of the cultivation of this island is almost incredible. Not many years ago, it was 
without revenue, and a burden on the royal treasuty of Spain. Last , the royal re- 
venues in that island amounted to 4,104,666 dollars, nearly one sterling, which 
shews the prodigious extent of its cul@ivation and trade. The increase of revenue in 1818, 
was 894,471 dollars. As the supply of Sugars from the Colonies are now ice to 
arrive, it is probable the market may continue depressed, unless a general revival of trade 
also give life to it. For some time to come, this is scarcely to be expected.—Cofec. The 
market for Coffee also remains in a depressed state, notwi ing advices of a demand 
in some parts of the Continent. The quantity exported’is considerable, a9 it was eagerly 
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yy thi ect to export 
200,000 bales, which weigh, on an average, above 4 cwts. Letters from te, lately 


Tretbiy te mee peer ne bet epeeuiton to return them of the enormous quantity 
t - Certainly it would have been better for the British importer, had 
there been 200,000 bags at Calcutta, in place of only 20. There 


is, however, plenty in . 
Indis— plenty in other places.—Concerning the remaining articles enumerated in 


foreign, a few words may suffice to describe it ; Tt is greatly and unusually depreseed, and 
must, we fear, yet continue for some time in this state. The foreign market was com- 
pletely overdone—every market was glutted, and goods selling every where at a lose, 
chiefly from ignorant and rash speculators, who injure the regular merchant, and min 
themselves, besides bringing great misery and distress upon thougands of our population 
— in the manufacturing branches. A general alarm, also, and want of 
in the commercial world, aggravates the evil. Things cannot, however, remain leng in 
their present etate ; and the question of the circulating medium of the country being now 
for a considerable time set to rest, will remove part of the pressure, and tend gradually to 
restore commercial matters to their praper activity. Since the beginning of 1818, the loss 
ee De 1O Taa Dur Aae; and the loss on 
rain, pethaps three millions more ; a loss, the more severe, as nearly the whole amount 
af each goes out of this country in some shape or other, into the ets of foreign nations. 
—VWe had hoped, m our present Number, to have been able to have given our readers an 
account of the important invention of the new system of navigating vessels by steam, 
&c. — zs —— un ibn ed idis has — the trial iod 
ascertaiping the best way of applying inci su ing to the extent required. 
This, therefore, renders a farther delay — But — short period js: 
to satisfy out readers on this head. lft dope pa upon trial, has been found y 
satisfactory and clear, and will be productive of even greater advantages than we formerly 
mentio Some of them we are not at liberty at present to mention, but we may ob- 
serve, pagers pin 0 EA poran vada ay vessel —— draught 
of water, may move in & with any velocity, and not injure its 





Course of BE ; May 4.——Amsterdam, 11: 6:2U. Antwerp, 11:8 Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34:3: 34 U. Frankfort, 141 Ex. Paris, 24:20: 2 U. Bourdeaux, 24 : 20. 
Madrid, 38} effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. horn, 513. Genoa, —. Malta, 
— Naples, — Palermo, —-per oz. Oporto, 57. io Janeiro, 604. Dublin, 15. 
Cork, 15. Agio of the Bank of. Holland, — 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign gold 
in tan, 0:05. New doubloons, 40 :0:0. New dollars, 5s. 44d. Silver, in bare, 
5s. ) 


Weekly Prica of Stocks, from \st to 20th April 1819. 
































S per cent. reduced, mwaa | | —— 74 73} 733 "i 700 714 "1j 4 

S per cent. console... | 743 3 T i 144 T 714 72 |7 

4 per cent. consols, — 91 i 90 et 

5 per cent. navy ann... |105] 105 4 á | 1033 1043/1043 105} 

Imperial 3 per cent. ann. | —— — — — — 

India stock, —— — — — — 

—— bonds, 28 30 pr. | 38 39 pr. |37 38 pr. | S5 SS pr. | 28 26 pe. 

Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d... 'S dis. par. | $ 2 pr. JZ dis. 1 pr. | 56pr. T 

Consols for acc. 744 $ 3 178) 41 714 7244 | 114 I 

American 3 per cent. wa~ — — — — — 
new loan, 6p. c. — — — — — 
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SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. ILIVERPOOL.| LONDON. (DUTIES, 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt| 74 to — | 64 to 70| 56 to 648/65 to 68 
T oa, and fhe mid | 80 — 90| 71 90,69 8747 16 ] &110 0 
Fic and very fine, - | 92 96 | 91 94 | 88 95 | 80 87 
efined, Loaves, » [150 160 | — - | = ae |136 1 
Powder ditto, .  . |118 124 | — — | — | 96 115 
Single ditto, . «+ {117 122 |114  * 116 (118 122 101 115 
Small Lumps  .  . [Ro 115 |100 110 1118 124 102 112 
Large ditto, . ~. {106 111 |104 106 |t06 114 101 114 
Crushed Lumps, - 62 66 | 60 — | 62 68 | 65 
MOLASSES, British, ent 36 — | 33 34 | 34 — | 32 2 07 & 
"Ort g Wand fine ord. |102 118 (100 — 116 |105 114120 134 
id, good, ; and fine mid., 130 152 118 130 116 122135 140 3 
Dutch Send fine ord, |1 102 120 |100 118 "E 116 110 118 G 0 0 7 
Mid. and fne mid, |122 182 |120 150 |118 122 120 140 
— 140 pes — | 92 96 104 108 
PIMENT (in Bond) 15.9 — | 7 Tè ‘8 — 8 0 0 91 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. Se 10d 4s 0d|5« 9d & 10df $& 9d  4s3d| 3e Sd 4s 6d 0 8 1 
— nx $436|— = rz|$$3$31|rS]) 2H, 
wi — . i » ` a ° e T 4 7 6 | - — | = -— 15 6 eu * gus » à 
INES, Growths, hhd. 60 64|— — | = — £35 65 0 {rs B148 4 6 
Portugal Red, pine -48 4 | — -|- —-|$1 6 O0 (ps.iz0511 0 
Spanish White, 34 55 | — pee — |3 €60 FSIB 1 o 
Madeira, » . + 460 10|— we | aw — | 50. 65.0 {PS} P 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.|£9 —~/7077{7 0 —|715 8 0 
Honduras, . è 910 —| 710 715|1 5 71080 — 0 9 4 
Ca y, . . 1210 —18109 0'8 0 381090 9989 n 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 10 1} — —|8 0. — {12 18 12 0 } 14 
Cuba, 19 14 | — — jlO O 1010,34 0 3410 e 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 9s Gd lis 60] 8 6 96|8.0 8 2 10s 0d 10 6 2 00 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 2 4 2 6|— —{|26 28|— — e 094 
Dido Mb A ist cal) 1s & 4 4|— e| m eke * eee 
u ——— = = = a. = 
Honduras Mahogany 14 19] 010 1 8 1231513 16 g 2160 
St Domingo, di . ~ - 12 30|!1 20|/18 110 T IM 9 
TAR, American, . Mth} — = |— — | 12 616 6 | 20 -|irs]3 1 2 i 
Archangel, ° e 22 - | = = | 16 617 6| 16 — te = = 
TALLOW, Rus, Yel. Cand.| 68 70 | 68 70 | 72 —|69 0 70 032 
Home Melted 68 470 | — — | =— — — - 
HEMP, Riga Rhine; ton.| 51 52 | 50 $2 | — — {450 0 — "xd 4 09 1 
p Petersburgh Clan, . | 46 48 | 49 50 | 47 48/47 0 —IIFS. fe 010 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 7 -l- we | om —{8 0 -—líps 004 
Dutch, . > . 60 130 | — — | — —| 7 90 513 
Trigh, . . . 55 , 62 -— on -— a — amem F.S. " 0 0 DM 
BRISTLES, 4 B.S, 0 8 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.| 15 0 160|— um mm —|1410 — |Ì F.S. 0 511 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 40 49 | — -i- -— | 40 42 ES M ; 
. . |42 43 | 42 44 |39 41 | 42 43 
OIL, Whale,, .  . tun.| 35 85 36 bti — | 34 — 
Cod. . e. 87 (p. bul) -— um $ -= 38 =m 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 9 93| 10 1040 6 O 8] Os7d 0 8 
Ming, - | Bp» o "iaiwsh' le 
COTTONS Bowed Georg. | — —|114313/|011 22131 1 
Sea Island, fine, . = Z441 eS allais 1 
Good, . — —123 24/20 2 2| — = 
Demerara and |» |= —|1 3 16/1 4% 1 6/14 1 7/)F SS 017 2 
Pernambuca . . |= —[1 7 ? 8|1 44 1 6&1 7 19 
, . -—- —{1 55 1 731 3$ 1 15 1 6 


ALPHABETICAL List or ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abraham, R. Liverpool, merchant Bendali, G. H. Bristol, corn-factor 
Asiat, A. White Lion, Lambeth, victualler Brammer, C. Woodhouse, Yorkshire, mercer 
Acland, T. sen. Greenwich, butcher Burcher, T. Mitchel Dean, Glocestershire, timber- 
Atherton, J. M mia Lancaster, cabinet-maker dealer 

rth, J. Bo Lancashire, whitster . Booth, T. Newark- Trent, Nothingbamshire, 
Bound, R. Sopey — miller and A. Booth, N tallow-chandlers 
Bensley, C. Stroud, m ` Buchanan, D. S. M. kingra and F. Ashley, Liver- 

» S. Horton, "Yorkshire, worsted manufee - pool, merchants 
J. Somersetahire, clothier 


ture 
Buckley, H. Junction, Yorkshire, innkeeper Bradshaw, J. Carlisie-street, Soho, tailor 


Chapman J. Margate, baker 
Dixon, J.T , Devonshire, merehant 
vis, G. Tenby, merchan 
E — Staffordshire, plumber 
Douchatt, S. Liverpool 
Dunderdale, H. London, and W. T. Dunderdale, 


Manchester. 
Daniell, H. Warren-street, Fitsroy-equare, coach- 


LÀ 

Forbes, A. B. Bristol, dra 
Farmer, W. Walsall, Stafibráshire, innholder 
Fletcher, B. Burnley, Lancashire, — 
Folder, J. Sa Tower- i, merphant 
Gomperts, A. Lom merchant 

, W. Villiers-street, Strand, army clothier 

Ww. Der tanner 


. Portsen, 

Howard, Y. jun Woolwich, brewer 

urreli, S. Minories, co: 
Hoyland, J. Knottingley, Yorkshire, grocer 
Heal, W. Bradford innkeeper 

ull, C. Hoxton, New Town, ribboh-manufacturer 
Holroyde, J. Halifax, factor 
d UL as: H. Otto Von Post, St Mary-hill, 
Harris, H. Bradford, Wilts, baker | 
Bunter J. and J. Orr, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 


m ts 
Holbrook, G. FJeet- market. terar 
wood saree, pfe delis, stationer 

street 


Litchfield, Leadenhall-e 
Jones, S. O. Prince-street, Lambeth, potter 
Kuby, J. York, brewer 
i , J. Cateaton-street, merchant 
. and J. A. Henderson, Litde Tower- 


street, wine-merchant< 
vel, J. Lewer-row, Lambeth, grocer 
arford-street, 


ing, C. G Limehouse-bole, ship- 
chandler 

Levet, W. Shadwell, grocer 
ie oux — 


er 
Lloyd, J. Carnarvon, sh keeper ] 

Lawrence, R. Minetj Wiltshire, grocer b to 
Milnes, R. Mirfield, Yorkshire, coal-merchant 


Owen, J. and H. D. Great St H merchan 
Pickbourn, J. North-street, Ci ed de 


Kent, miller 


Tumer We Daole hshire, and A 
Thomson, S. Redcross-street, Cripplegate, calend- 
erer 


Yordall, E. Kingsland, coach-proprietor 


— 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BAXKRUPTCIES, announced between lst amd SOth 


April 1819, extracted fram the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Arnot, George, merchant, Leith 
el, 
Brown, =y — and spirit-dealer, 


W. merchant, Banff 
Bogd, ohn, jur Sca dun Lath 
OL. e. 


Duft, R. v 
Elders, A 


448 
Fyn Unies, amd Co. — reat Aberdeen 
— — 


, John, axid Co. merchants and agents in Glas- 


Water of Leith ` 
Co. merchant snd agents 


Ht pa 
— Edinburgh 


— ial R . 


DIVIDENDS. 





M A , grocer, Maybole mas Kinnear, there, 19s. on 19th June 
M‘Naughton, Peter, Co. merchants, O'Hara, H late tacksman of tbe Ravelston 
, ters, — quarries;.by Peter M'Dowali, accountant, Edin- 
Pattison and C merchants, Edinburgh burgh 
Reith, dames ial, oo pene Kerr and Penman, — —— — at — 
Seott, W —— coun Bridge, perth of ames Hunter, 
Stew Ti os and general agent, Aber- farmer, Cranehil 
— E ——— Glenahurich, 
Sutherland, Thomas, haberdasher, South Bridge Strentian, iliam M*Kechnie, 
Steele, John, manufacturer, Glasgow tacksman of shire: by Wil 
eB sens 
London, Corn Exchonge, May 3. l Liverpool, May 1. 
Wheat, Red 50 to 56 | Bollers | 40to Al er 7 eae "1, ig ——— 
». o: | wer (Ul |F OTET , 
Fme’. . ..- 6850 68|Small Beans. 40to 43) —— “il Oto 0 o Rice p.ewt. 23 0 t036 9 
Superfine . . 64$0 68|Fine...... 48190 4B Scotch . . 10 61011 oiFlour, — 
White e e » 50 to 58 Tiek © o o > 35 to 40) Welsh . +11 0t 0 @ p. gob. ne 56 0 to 5T © 
Fine A . 80 to 68i Fine .. 40 to 4? iih... 9615010 8 —Seonds . 500 to QOO 
Superfine . . 70to 74|PeeiOsts...16to 19 Pantzic . 10 9to 1 9| trip. Sot. 17 0 to 48 O 
Foreign... 20. 4 | Eine -- e. 920to $93 Wismar . . 10 9 ta 11 0) Ameri. » bl. 54 0 to 36 O 
Rye sa ac- « Ato Poland do . . 21 to 24) American . 90to 9 @—Sourds.. 2 0 to 31 e 
Phe...... 8810 40| Fine  « «7. $5 to Quebee . .. 9 Oto 0 0 Clover-iċed, p. bush. 
Barley... .. 26 to 332] Potato do. .. 24 to 26) arley, per 00 bs, = White . Oto O 
-Nme..... 32 to 856| Fine... ... 28 to WF M fe 5 g= Red P = 0 to 0 
—— -..$8to 40|Flour, p,sack 5510 60 Maling... 6 Oto 6 6|Ontmeal, per M0 I. 
M ooo « « SOC O0] Seconds . . .50to 5 Irish . . 5 ae 4 ü English 30 0 to 52 O 
Fine... . 62to 66| North Country 50to 55 Scotch .. 5 Gto g pSeoteh . —— 
. Hog Pesse . . 40 to 42|Pollard . . 20to 35 Foreign. . 4 Oto 4 3jlrish. . .. 260 to 98 
«e .42to 45 «5. 18to 17 Mattp.9gls. 10 Oto 11 0 Butter, » qc 
«eo» e S8to 38 | Rye for rs to e uper per utt. s ri 
| ots, per 1 IBrelf. 7 15 to 
Seed, dc — April 0. .| Ene * 7103 s\Newry |: Szto m 
Must. Brown, 12 to 21 Hempseed . . 60 to — Won p " 3 1105 Poe nis r 80 to ° 
—White... 14to 24/ Linseed, crush. 86 to 65/itrish, 30to35 Pickled, to D 
Tata .,...16 -~| New, for Seed =- SU RUM e $8 0to5 1 Beef, p. tierce 85 to 95 
T ee (aegra » 10 to 46 pore 30153 8 — p barre] 85 to 63 
-New..... 44 to — er, Red, . — Beans, pr qr. (Pork, p. bri. pei 
Yellow .. — to —|-White.. 90 to — En lih . 10 0 to 46 O}Hams, dry, , to 65 
; Way... 86to | Cotiander . 25 | Iris . 49 0 to 44 0 Bacon, : 
« « 210to —'Trefoll . . 50to —]|Pease; per quar. Short middles — 62 
y ‘New Rapeseed, £44 to £—. ||— Boiling , 38 Ü to 37 vir Ferr to 60 
Rapeseed, £1 to £46. 
Average Prices of Corn in ae and alra: — the Returns received in the Week 
ended 244h April 1819. 

Wheat, 749. 5d.—H 50s. "e , 198. 7d. 31s. 2d.— 54s. 57s. 9d.— 
" ye, Pa —Oats, x oup uen 4d. —Pene, 57s. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, a eee 
and Oatmeal, of 128 ibs. a ee of the Four 

Weeks smn dg preceding the 16th April 1819. 
Wheat, 65s, 8d.-Rye, 15e. 8d.--Barl 44s. 3d. —Oats, "ie ad. 42s, 11d.—Pense, 44s 3d.— 
y Big t Beans, y 44s. 
[m d 
EDINBURGH.—APnir 88. 
What . Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
lst,......386. Od. It,..... Os. 0d. 1st,......22s. Od. 1st,......2]s. Od. 
2d, ......S4e. 0d. 2d, ess.. OB Od. 2d, essa e ZOS. Od. 2d, . ea ses 208. Od. 
Sd, ......30s. Od. Sd, ......0s. Od. 8d, ......18s. Od. Sd, ......19$. Od. 
Tuesday, May 4. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os, Sd. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d.to Is. Od, 
. © e © . 0s Gd. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (98 Ib.) . . Os. Sd. to Os. 10d. 
Lamb, per quarter . 5e, Od. to 7s. Od. | Butter, per Ib. . . Is. 6d.to ls. 8d, 
Veal e [2 e . e Os. 6d. to Os. Od. t ditto, è . . * Is. 9d. to 1s. 4d 
Pork . . . . © Os. 6d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . . 17s. Od. to 20s. Od 
Tallow, per stone . 12s. Od. to hos, Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. Od. to Os. 8d 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......378. Od. | 1st,......38«. Ist,.....-898 Od. | 1st,......24e. Od. | 1st, .....26s. 6d. 
2d, eass 326. Od. 2d, 2.002948. Od. ‘Wd, ...... 209. Od. 9d, ...... 91s. Od. . $d,......20s.. Od. 
Sd, ......31s. Od. | Sd,......308, Od, |.8d,....,. 17s. Od. | Sd, ......18&. Od. | 3d,......17s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 12:8: 7-12ths. i 


Moie- The boll ef wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels —— 


. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


‘THE mild weather that set in towards the end of Mareh, continued during the first forte 
night of April, the Thermometer ranging generally between 40 and 55, with a deal 
"i — rid and te suci ——— ce rrt deer At 
e average height, e eter, ially about the indicated great dry- 
ness, awing chi to a brisk wind that blew for some days from the north west. On the 
13th the ifted to the east, when & considerable reduction of temperature took 3 
the Barometer sunk, and s fall of rain commenced, which éontinued, with short in 
of fair weather, till the 21st. In the course of these hine days, there fell about 4 inches, 
— — we ever before witnessed in the same time. Prom the time that 
the rain began, the Thermometer sunk, during the night, towards the freezing point, and 
continued to do so til] the 28th, when the air recovered its former mildness. The last 
nine days of the month wexe still drier than the first fortnight had been, with & coldish 
east wind, and the Barometer higher. The mean temperature of the month is 4 degrees 
higher than that of April 1818, and spring water 3} degrees higher. Of course, ta- - 
tion is much farther advanced than it was last year at this The mean point of de- 
ition is 2 degrees lower than the mean minimum temperature, which is a smaller dif- 
‘than usual for the month of April. The difference between the mean of the ex- 
treme temperatures, and that of 10 and 10, is considerably. less than one-tenth of a: degree, 
and the mean relative humidity is not half a degree more than that of March. The range 
ef the Thermometer has been greater, and that of the Barometer less: than e 
month, apon the whole, has been favourabla to the operations of the farmer, except where 
clay soils 7a beso dia: crap sudden transition from wet to dry but the de- 
pression of temperature which accompanied the rain, tended to check vegetation, which is 
only beginning to recover. l ' 


MerTroroLocicaL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


APRIL 1819. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e ° 51.0 | Maximum, tgth day, . . 580 
se CN — .cold. e ec 37.9 | Minimum, . 26th  . ° 31.0 
=... . temperature, 10 A. M. . . 46.5 | Lowest maximum, — 21st. . . 43.5 


amo 000000000 000000080000 000 10 P. M. e . e 42.3 H ighest minimum, Tth . . . 44.0 
e... OF extremes, é > 44.5 | Highest, 10 A. M. 10th . r 53.0 
T00 e00 ego ppe 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. e e 44.4 Lowest ditta, . 21st e . 37.0 
piocs ops $ amily o » ° 44.4 | Highest, 10 P. M.. 8 . . . 48.0 
Whole range thermometer, . » 393.5 | Lowest ditto. 2 > e à 

Mean daily ditto, . B. i €. vs 13.1 | ‘Greatest range In 24 hours, 5th . 21.0 
«sc, temaporature of spring water, e 44.3-| Least ditto, . . 13th 55 


BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 50) . 29.666 | Highest, 10 A. M. . 926th 1 . 30.150 
ees «essc s 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 50) . 39.637 Lowest ditto, R Ut ° 29.040 
604000000090 both, temp- of mer. 50) e. 29 Highest, 10 P. M. -> 26th . 30.148 


v range — 4:725 Lone ditta, d end e — 
ean ditto during " è . . irentest range in 24 hours, | " . 
.90909000999009€ SIRE night, . e. 073 : E . . 4th . 005 


e eec . Least ditto, 
4900060009000 00609 m 24 hours, e 157 HYGROMETÉER. D 


HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Ledic. Highest, 10 A. M. 30th e 38.0 
Rain in inches, . * . e 4.175 .essasscnal LAJW dit£o, * $4 . . 0.0 
Evaporation in ditto, . w^ ose . 2.840 | s Highest, 10 P. M. s 33.0 
Mean Ev tion, . . . .061 esiin LOWER ditto, i60 . ae 
Leslie. ean, 0 A M e . . 19.2 Anders Mia P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 18th 26 
—Rxx seeeen cee 1 * 10.8 [LI A ALLIALLLL A αον Lowest di 23d 26.8 
«0950900920092 0900690 both, . . . 1 5.0 s*saosscracpbassaaegeppete Highest, 19 f M, Tth 45.0 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10A. M. 36.0 $suutdboserrurs"orsma?ureseQeneg owest dit , 99:4 
COE EO HES FOO HORSE CONS a OB 9000000000090 10 P. M. e 35.1 One ate ee adim Relat, Hum. Hi 10A. M, 21st 100.0 
[doni] eese es e200999990999 $5.9 VHT T HHT SET HTE THREE BOO CCS 09€ Least P» 28th ? 49:0 
ees Relat. Humid. 10 AM. . 720 | 55s) Gragtent, 10 P. M. 16th 100.0 
€"eve99909909000900009*5090000900000290909 e e $1.9 [ILL DIUI ddl t i B 29th 48.8 
ENIM EECREIDNNUN ES both, — . | 196, | u. Mais. (Mud. in. Greatest, JO A.M, 18th. .211 
—À Grs. mois. in 100 cubs im air, 10 A. M. 18566.. eere etn 28d Siw 
**60e099€ Vet vesssvatesqéouaeee 41410 P.M. .155 j"esssinaisssSEssinsEAPagaapéeeee Grentest, 19 P. M. qth 2207 
9909050900099900000009029000€4000009000980209409098608900€ both, 156 ClFHTE SES SSE PRESET T Least ditto, 29th 097 


Fair days, 19; rainy days, 11. Wind west of meridian, 9; east of meridian, 21. 
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. Merxoxotoatcart TABLE, extracted from the Register kepi at Edinburgh, in 















































the Observatory, Calton-hill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twiee every day, at nine o'clock, —— four — after- 
af omcón 
moon. The second Observation in the » in the first column, is taken by tho Register 
Attach. | | A iiach: 
| Ther. | Barca. Ther. Ww J Ther. son Ther. | Wind. 
, M.30 |29.6:5/|M.521| : : M.41 | .R15 M.47 Rain foren. 
April | .45 ERE S. W./Clear. pr. "i A.39 | “ops EE Cble. (clear after. 
M;17 " 15) 52 M-46 UON 47 " a F " 
oe e MIT Een 
Sf iar | IOSA C52] Cloudy. 191-55 369 gp | |Cble. crear. 
1 /£1M.52 | .,8501M.49 ; M.44 | .£278/M.48 Showe 
"Ma. $03) 830/A. 49 Dus ue om 201 A.88 | .351|A. 45} F- Some Hail, 
Sir Sr | ‘oa dop We  [Clearmild, | — 1 {M35 | 278/040} IN, E [Rain &Snow 
M.49 4,540/|M.50 Y |. ,([M.40 | ,708|M.41 ^ 
, A, 35 18A, 51 j cite. Do. 22{ A. 353 779A. shr E.  |Clear, cold, 
M.45 | .461|M.48 «f [M.4 707 IM. 13 
H E T i SiS | oaae [De 
la -857 5 | j [M.44 6 i 
B 7] * 7 A. 51 Ww Da. 211 A. 524 Gti) As 44 E jn 
91 lA. 39 ISASI W W. | Ditto, cold, 2511. "35al “sos A45 jE pe 
M.49 165 M.52 : l M.52 | .977|M.47 
Met: -990 r Showers of M.90 | .042/M.17] | 
ü A. 37 oath 50 J|W. ħal and rain) — ?TA|A. 45 509 |A. 50  |E- i 
i ,150/M.49 M.33 | 820 M.47} lo 
12 A: 34 [28A rin S. E. |Clear, cold. {lais | 299A 51 Č W.|Do. 
ale * 72 a4 " * F (|M.58 ,T38| M. A5] 
138 A, 38 ‘07/444 f 5. Ee Rainy. 294 A. 43 T38 | A, ae | ls 
' 42 | .106|M.4. Cloudy. Af|M«36 | «564 M.: 33 f 
1a A-59 | .-108/A, 47 f [Plc Showers 301 (4.48 | :359/A.57 Clear. 
151 A. $51 "112 |A. 46 J |Cble. |Clear, mila | 
16! M.45 28.998 M.47 zy E : ! Average of Rain 3. inches, 
1,37 | .815/A. 45 Cloudy. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


— — 


22 Dr. Cornet R. G. Davidson to be Lieut. vio 


I. CIVIL. chang yar — er oe 1816 
t Hon. George Earl of Morton has been —— J. Bolland eu ce Tris- 
Rin — to the General Assembly tram, 15 Dr. 1 Sept. 1817 
— — peer eee pe CORNEAL Tiat ollanda 
Matthew Fairiess, . is ted — t ec. 15 
— fr the kingiom - Cornet R. Swinhoe, — DE to be 
Mr Jacob Mark is appointed Consul st Cork ae Cornet, vice Davidson 1816 
the United States of America. 24 Lieut. T. Macan to be Capt. ES — 
^ : . Cornet W. Alexander to be Lieut by ur. 
IT. MILITARY — Ma ger rep AN 
1 Life G. Hon. W. L. L. F. de Roos to be Cornet — ios H; Shepherd to be Lieut. by pureh, 
and Sub-Lieut. vice Lambton, res. vice M. April 
Dr. G Acting Vet. 5 6 Spice ob V "n rom pda ry eder 
1 . e. ?, . eo 
obe. ret. hp.  25do. 20F. Gent. Cadei D. Darroch to be Eoi, v vice 
8 E. EI Bayard to be Cornet by e, 40 F. 25 March 1819 
l Aprl $7 ER uide to bs Ensign by purch vice 
7 W Bulkley do. vios Graham 30 Ps; H "BOW from h to be Pag: 
e . . ra . a =. 
d 8 April Taaster, vice Crulc Ficad 25 do. 


dead 
7Dr. J.W. srl lipo to We Cornet by pues vice 34 Lieut. H. M. — P 
Lieut. T^ W.H to be 
8 re raptor dues 


17 Comet W. Potts to be Lieut. by pu 
vice Cockburn, Qua.-Mast. 1 Dec. i7 Charles, dead pril 
— — Bt J. Fancourt to be d Apel 1819 W. J. Cross to be Ensign, vice — 


32 capt JF. Pu F. Paterson tobe Major B pure. 10 Ensign Ma. deni 2 — 


1819.] 


53 F. 


1 8 


Assist. Surg. W. Pollock tobe § — i 
ed Ian 1519 


Ensiz €. eeu olmes, 


dead s 
— R. G, Wallaee to be Lieu 
hi — 4 May 1816 


vice 
—— ee vice age 


Faroa. —* per : be Major iT arch 10i 


Lieut St J. St J. A Clerke to be Capt. 
Een D. H to beLi vidc 
» D. Harris eu 
Hi OAKS & be Emig by pud: sk 

v 
Harris do. 


Lieut. J. Pratt to be Capt. by pursh. vice 
Tovy, 24. Jan. 
Ensign W. A. Cuningham to be Lieut. by by 


G. Edwards to be Ensign by purch. vice dam 


Rifle Brig. 2d Lieut. J. Hann to be lst Lieut. by 
ere yea BURNER, aan 


celled 
25 Dec. se 
A. Dodd to be 2d Lieut. M p Te 


3 W.LR. — to be Peut Mes 

York Chas Ensign C. Jessop to be Lieut. vice 

M‘Murran, dead 26 Dec. 1818 
Garrisons. 

— N. Smyth, h. p. 8 W. L R. to 

os YE Salis iland, vice Vi- 


Lieut. Col. Walker, 71 F. 

‘o A 

maamaai Thomson, 
Wilson, h. p. 98 F. 
91 F 


Royal Artillery. 
— from i p: d be Conn 
Medical Staf. 


Ass. S Tho. Howell, — 6Dr. 
to be Am. Surg. to the Forces " 











E J. Farnden, from h. p. 70 F 
to be As. Surg. to the Fores ^ do, 
J. ; from h. p. 83 E. 











Ass. . to Forces 25 
oN , from h. p. Meuron's 
Beet to pe Aan BOE: ETE do. 
, from h. p. 49 





F, to be Am Surg. to the Forces 
Exchanges. 

t. Col. Watson, from 54 F. with Brevet 

fm 74 F. with Capt. 

, from 81 F. with: Capt. Blair, 


W. IM bi m ER Capt Cowell, h. 
= th Cape. 


“ae eT 


Meuron 
a from 46 F^ with ont Edwards, 
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Ca Reeves, qq d F. rec. diff with Capt. 


ley, 
— Hoo d pi 74 F. with Capt Jones, h. 
York | ed 
gro reis d rec. diff. with Lieut. Fer 


commen Fab, — 15 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Bayard, h. p. 23 Dr. 
= Deni, from 27 F. with Lieut, Everett, 


67 F. 
“ae MONTE NETS rec. diff with Lieut, 
ze ee from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 


French, h. p. 94 F. 
sirom 30 E: rec. dif£ with Lieut. Sa 


ther » h. p. 
ET Ím 34 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mac- 
— — 
fron, from 35 F. reo. dit with Lieut. 


"Het M. 14 F. 
Headey, from rd F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Vinicomber h. p. 103 
=~ Maclean, aA F. rec. dif. with Lieut. 
Howard, h. p. 
, from 67 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Jones, h 
— — from 84 F. with Lieut. Ottley, 


h. p. 30 F. 
——— Lord Wallscourt, from 85 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Fox, h P, W. I. . 
ue RT an DID rec. with Lieut. Mao. 
r. 
m hepe from 1R Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
-S Dunkh, p. 1 F. G. 
— M‘ Denon from 8 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Miles, h. p. 
— Colitur, from 34 F. with Lieut. Ashhurst, 
— Vertu, INA ote: rec. diff. with Lieut 

. Mon 8 F. 

— ah Pom 89 F. with Lieut. Snow, h. p. 
— eee rec, diff. with Lt. 


, from Rie Brig. see. dif. with 
mx . P. 


gu Milliken, from Staff Corps, with Ens. Robe, 
P Haydon, from 44 F. rec. diff, with Ensign 


— 
cu. Frater, from T? F. with Ensign Ryneweld 
Cop iehrielder, from 92 F. with Ensign Mansell, 


= Finke 
— from 2 W. I R. with Ens. Willisms, 


he oe — from 95 F. with Ass. S 
Raleigh, h. p.81 F. "E 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Broome, 22 Dr. 
——- Westcott, 77 F. 
Lieut. Llewellyn, 24 Dr. 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Lambton, 1 F. G. 


Cornet and Ensi pe tr 
E^ Cooper, 27 . 





Appointments Cancelled. 
1st Lieut. Brownrigg, Rifle Brigade 
Deaths. 
Colonel Fitzherbert, h. p. 98 F. 


— Herries, Lt. Horse Vol. $ Apri 1819 
Lieut.-Col — — Lt. Gov. of Sall 














—W V. Bn. 50 March ar 
Wardell, h. p. 66 F. 28 do. 
Major comming, 31 F. 9 April 1819 
Capt Jenkins, late Dx T Fab. 1519 
; n. 
—-—- Sherrard, h 
Lieut. Tomlinson, 25 Dr 25 Sept. 1818 
— —— Y r 20 Jul 
— Charles, 36 31 Jan. 181 





HBegister.— Births and Marriages, [May 
Lieu 47 ¥. SO. 1818 Barbier, 2 Ceylon | .. ,29 Sept. 1818 
c— vi 16 Sept. Paymaster xd > — Oct. 
— — Smith, 85 F. S Aug. 1818 23 Feb. 1819 
—- Layton, 1 Ceylon Regt. —— — 
Z late 6 Vet. Bn. 6 April 1819 M‘Donell, Town M Prince Edward*s 


Cornets, 9d Licuts. and Espigns 


7 Dr. G. 

Henry Davis, $2 Dr. $6 psi 1318 
Savage, 70 F. 14 April 1819 
M NoD, 


— Dec. 181A 


Henry Pilo, Town —— — reed Med. 


9 April 1819 
Dr Tice, Ph to the F 
John Boyd, osp. Mate at New Ga Brünssick 

27 Dee. 1818 





! BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
Oct. 21,1818. At Rea R T nd. the 
of Ma ay, a 200 
eb. 25, 1819. At Celle, "Randver the lad a 
Hugh Halkett, K.C.G. and C. 


ter. 
— 19. At Barjarg, Mrs Hunter, ——— 
t Trimby, near — 
by Murray, Second sod of the 


; 24. At of Haligreig, a 
ter. pss 


«au AL 55 Rao aaa Mrs More, 

AA Rt Greenside-piace, Edinburgh, Mrs Wright, 
wis At Vumtope, Rosburghshire, Mrs Scott ef 
zm M Aberdeen, » the nly of Captain Mackay, 
$5. A Aberdeen, lady of Joha Abererombie, 


hter, 
Ent aN imis, the lady of Captain Soott, royal 


Asia, the third of America; and all born within the 
and a half. 


Broughton-place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Walia Sen on Edinburgh, Mrs Car- 
ucc - rs 

michael, a daughter. d 
19. At St — Edinburgh, Mrs He 
milton a danghter 
21, At 20, Great King-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Gibb, 8 son. . 

— d New-strest, Edinburgh, Mrs Megget, a 


daughte 
ane At Caverhill, the may of James Burnett, 


aug — * of a still-born S " 
v 
Berkdey Bucking ayth uitat Mayne 
Esq. a son and TU 

— Atl, Antigua-street, ——— Mrs Hope, a 


oft ema et t ee 


the of Colonel 

myth, B. e ds 
— 

—— wife of a labouring as, named Joseph 

Richardson : of. Cooksey, 


6. At oode, e 
s fiesta —— 
daughter of "Thomas Longman, Esq. of Mount- 
18. At Cork, Alexander Tovey, ymaster, 
sit At Cork, — Tovey, En — 
late William Bolton of the county 


ims Nicoll, Y ear grey tate bis Jammes 


ume NE 
of William 5 d of PhEsthepe. 

89. At —* Fait; Raq. et 
Pirn, W.S. to —** —— ad late 
Arcbübsid . Hep — of Middleton, 

At the Bowrin 

ye of the island of Nevis, to wrap iie Eliza, second 
of Captain y, R. N. 

E g Pd Hants, the honourable Fro- 

er of the Earl of Scar- 


— to —— aecond daughter of the late Ad- 
Maitland Gibson, Fea. 


Davy, a son. 
— At » the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel W 8 ^ 
96. At ; the hopousable lady Gibson 
2 A 
= At West Kirk Mrs Diekkson, a daughter. 
27. At Inner Leven, Fife, Mrs —— the lotr af 
C ja ter. 
$9. At 40, ringlatie, a , Mrs 
a 
80. — Loader he 
Tri Sardis eiie M 
» Edinburgh, Mrs Ste- 
ius » At eer the lady of North Dal- 
rym 
9. At the lady of Sir Sit- 
wai nega Me ly d m Ons 
X At Mrs Orr, 18, Forth-etreet, a 
6. Mrs P. Gibson, a daughter. ý 
1. At Struy, S Mrs Macleod, a daugh- 
~ At H ‘ord-place, London, the lady of 
Jeet Hartetshlre. tee ley pons John 
Christie, a daughter. 
— At Manchester, the lady of Dr Hardie, a 
8. AtH 19 Campbell, a son. 
8. At No6 a it ag 
William Campbell un 
~ AtH 
late af the de army, a D d 
child ; the eldest is a native of 


A. 
advocate, to Susan, eldest 
' George 


of Clifton-hall, 
y Ex the late Ramsay, Esq. of 


— . Of the 
Lady de Lancy, — —— of the 
illam De K.C.B. and eldest 

dup of Sir James Hall, Bart. 
— At —— Mr Ton uo Syme, UA Edin- 


o "At Leith Leith E Robert es rr reper 


, to Miss Peddie, on] 
ie, Esq. W. S. 
— At Brae-house, ripam bert GS of 
the e Company’s service, 


Campbell, writer in Edinburgh, 
30. At Cupar, Mr James Hardie, merchant Kir- 
kaldy, to Miss Rachel Coventry, youngest ter 
of David Coventry, Esq. of Pittendreich. 


er Whitson, Esq. of 
o Sarah Elisabeth, daughter of the de- 
Si. ohn Smyth, E ' of Balhary. of Greenock, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Robert Park, 


& At Edinburgh, Mr John Bodeman, 
— de Qu daughter of the late 
r Robert e aa 


, John Buchan —— rd 


Mr Thomas Boyd, printer, to 


26. At Edinburgh, Duncan Ballan gr 
merchant in Leith, to Eliza, — E r 
Charlies Gayfield square. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Hunter, W.S. 
Conn third daughter of Alexander Madean of 


— At At West Barns err near rg Mr 
danh of — Esg of Rose- Bank. 
Lately. At London, David — St Clair, 


tain in the royal na lizabeth Isa- 
rer pcne idi agir the inte Joho Fartill, 


w At Bombay, Colonel Baker, , Commisary ne ee 
youngest ter of T. 
late of Lower er Berkeley ate, London. ° 
At Finnety, Mr Eu to —— to Janet, 
eldest daughter of William Tod of Finnety 


Francis Plowds: 
At London, tain A. C. H. Lamy, of the ay 
regiment of Pompey ded oem to A 
daughter of C. d. M En 
At Edin iliam Roach, — 
to Elizabeth, Best daughter of Mr John 
High-strect. 


Register. Marriages and Deaths. 
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DEATHS. 
Nov. 4. At Chuppavah camp 
country, India, Lieut. William Napier cell 
the ve cavalry, second son of illiam A. 


lett, » Cork. 
Enq. dicor e Seed — a tad 
ronstadt, and 
Olonetz Foundries. He also urga, C the rank of 
Jor-General in the Russian hri 
Dec. 17. At Monte Video, Mr James Biak, — 
chant there, son of the late "Mr Geor 


et 
e. 


bie, Wigtonshire. PUMA IDMIDOU ect to Bh 
ria T his fu was attended by all 
subjects in — 

an. 15. At To 


; go, Ensign Simon M‘Intosh, 
3d royal veteran 


Feb. 31, At his house, Brook-Green, near Lon- 
don, Lieutenant-Colonel John West, late of the 3d 
royal veteran battalion. 

arch 2. At her house in George-square, Miss 
Anne Wauchope, eldest da nter of the late James 
Imonetone 


of , 
9. At Vova in Switzer " Dorothes, Sophia, 
wife of Dr Mex e of Southampton, | 


eldest son of Mr M' 
battalion. 


— At Dear Jane, 
dici T and da of the SE 

13. At Mision i 
Gabriel Lon ‘ Pe i res pomo miie 

— ACF e, Mr Gosman, late farmer 
in Pitkierie Mel 16, ih sustained a fair and un- 


» At Rose Terrace, 
— At Leith, ilie, the infant a of Mr Cit 


Ham 
pt ribera aig agi dL » farmer at Gyle, pa- 
— At Castle e pie near Thurles, the Honour- 
able Mon representative in Parlia- 
ment for thee county of Hi 
— At Rev Ma Maltolm Colquhoun, 
X3. ic Dunara, he ce 
umar 
magistrate of of the island. xo 
=~ At her house, Mrs Smith. 
= At Earl Btoke-Park, Josh gh mme late 
ay MEN Mee vines, which boro e represent- 
ears. 
— AF near — George Barcla 
Lii o do iata e Bar Barbadoes. © T 


h, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
— At Forthside, fe R y Wallace, spouse to 
Robert 


infant d ter of Sir G, S. Mackem 
a ot Cou], Bart ES 


: tL VICE datos, Qe Rev: George Todd. 

— At Irvine, James — Esq. collector of 
the customs at that port. 

23. At Kelso, Mr Adam Weir, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, at his father's house, Nelson- 
gor acd — a ut and severe illness, Mr John 


Kerr, 
24. At pog o — —— 50, cro ule Countess of 


“Lucan, youngest lale Henry kar] 
s Do en Elizabeth, infant daughter of 
Mi In Bakerel WS. "Portmsn-eq the right 
š usare 
honourable Lad Elisabeth Drummond, widow of 
order eei — Esq. and sunt to the 
& S 0 
ce eet en 


RAT Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Williamson, sta- 
TT. "At Glasgow, of typhus fever, contracted 
while on the zealous arge of his duty at the 

hospital; M Mr John Colquhoun, student of medicine, 

— At  Ralnburg h, Julja, the infant daughter os 

Dr Alexander Hamilton; St St James’-square. 
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nu Po ager M J ice dent. 
the 8: ear o e, Mr James 
— Mrs Blair of Gasroch, relict of David Blair, 
Es}. late Provost of Dumfries. 

— At London, iin Alison, Ea — — 

of Colin n writer, Montrose 
YO ft Port-Giasgow, in his vid Beat- 
ton, Esq. late tanner th no family, 
Mr Beatton, and his wife, in te year 805, exccut- 
ed a joint will, bequeathing, after Me payment of 
some small legacies, their whole ,erty for the 
erection and endowment of a c arity school th 
Port-Glasgow. Mrs Beatton died some years ago, 
and her husband, in conformity to their Ap coments 
erected, in 1815, a pase pues euni on te 
Lancastrian plan, and ves managemen a 
committee, Tating of nine of the — 
parish minister, — te, and town clerk 
ificio. y this well direeted act of individual ge 
nerosity, quindi of 100 poor chu r children en 
ng 


im t advantages of t 
wring, arithmetic, and the p 


year, 


es of 


29. Tiir Robert Bevin, of the Customs, Leith, 
eldest son of the late io rl Henry Be- 


of the Dumfries mi! 
D At Pathstruie manse, the Rev. John — 
minister of the eel at Pathstruie, Perthshire, in 


the 72d year of his age, and Sith of his minis- 
T At her house in Weymouth sree London, in 


the 66th year of her Ann, Dowager Marchio- 
‘news Townshead, of Ra Rémham- Hall, in the couhty 
of Norfolk. 


` 81. At North Berwick, the Dowager Lady Ha- 


milton Dalrymple. 
Dundee Miss Violet oor youngest 
“daughter of the e fate Sir John Ogilvy Bart. of In- 
vercarity. 
Apri 1. At the manse of St Mungo, of a few 
nm illness, Robert C. F. Mohs, infant son of 
Andrew Jameson. 
— At At Paris tne Right Honourable Charles Phi- 
er, of Wenge-castie, in 
, Grove-Park, in 


the UR vong e Buckingham 
‘county pun Warwick, End 1 and Petersly-castie, in the 
county of Southam a Roman Catholic 


and brother in-law to the Fart of Shrewsbury. 
title and immense domains devolve to his brother, 
the Honourable S. Dormer — and son-ig- 


aw to the Marquis of Loth 
, 2. At Edin , Mr Richmond Gardiner Mar- 


85, 
— At Edinburgh, Anna Louisa Livi in- 
fant oe of John Campbell, Esq, of A halsder. 
5. his father's boum — Edin- 
burgh, Joseph Hume, 


berdeen, Major roion of the late West 


India regiment. 
— At Edinburgh, Margaret roue , infant 
— of William Robertson, Esq reat King- 


— At —— William Knox, second son of 
the Rev. John J 
5. At Middlebie, the Rev. William Hunter, mi- 


wister of that — 
— Jane, youngest e ot MT CMM rec- 
bi n" rd — con of Pap dr 3 
t Easter vie, near Cupar- ife, aged 
Mr J Tona ruolo ——— et there. E — 
7. At Edin muh Ale Alexander . Robert Peterkin, 
of Grange ind — son of tbe late 
James Peterkin, Esq. of 
— At Glasgow, Miss Mary A Aun; second daughter 


of Mr John avidson, Cassieford, near Forres. 
chell, 


second n hter of Mr John Mit- 
Maanta 18.9 
8. At her house gay 


uare, Edinburgh, 
Nun Mary Don, widow of Francis Seott, 


— At Carnwath-house, Norman, youngest son of 
Norman Lockhart, 
10. At his house in {aitland-street, Edinburgh, 


Dr Peter Wright. 
— At Cortachy Castle, in the 86th year of his 
age, the Right Hon. Walter Farl of Ai 


7 
1l. At his house, Somerville’s close, Canongate, 
Mx David Hepdajson, agcd 87 v-ars. 


Register — Deaths. 


1i. At risas pore Min bon of Strathale ix 
tas iets qe vasa reir 
— At Carron Vale, Mis Cefate, rele —— 
Carnie, . of Herbertshire Pr 

care T n, Mr Thomas — sheriff-clerk o£ 


» Thomas Fairbairn, vintner 
and stabler, New own. 
ear Edin Mr John 


the’ North Back ongate, 


— At Greenend, near —— the Rev. John 
Chunie, minister of Borth 

16. At Portobello, in — far of Rii age 
40th af his ministry, the Rev. 
minister of the Relief Church, James- homes Thomson, 


bur 
AE. At gr uri ie Mn Mrs ud edge rud. relict 
Honyman, remsy, 


— 
18. At his house in Dukestreet, Edinburgh, 
Alexander Pitcairn 


— At Auchterarder, ltr Janet Stirling, wife of 
Mr William H , schoolmaster there. 
Me Cater widow of the late John Cuties, 
Esq. of Argrennan. 
w At Mowat, uu Mrs Ann — relict of the 
Mosas-side., 





late deceased Russell, Esq. of M 
19, AT Biring, Bre Mrs Isabella Aird, widow of the 
e seston Ari Deni hha at Be 
y: n vi 
à Daig, Phr Barracks: Mrs Lc wife of 
—_ $ * TS 
Captain Lowrey, 40th regiment. : 
, Mr » Man 
— clark of city. re 
— At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lord Webb 
Seymour, son of his Grace Webb, late ‘Duke of So- 
merset. His s wéfe'on Saturday 
interred in the Royal, B se, 
His Grace, tite p of Somerset, was chief 


mourner. 
— At Edinburgh, re 


aho Fergusson, of Troeb- 


raigue. 
the - 20.At Ed h, infant of 
u inburg Margaret; daughter 


t Edinburgh, Ja — Puer a 


er, — — 


28. At Carlisle, 
illiam Paley, D.D. 
ely. At Hoxto , tong 
and painful iliness, Edith, wife of Francis Law 
La ton, Esq. in the cousty of Mid-Lothian. 
At Hastings, Colonel Herries. This 
has commanded the t volunteers near 40 


years, Out of respect commander, the re- 

gront determined o ri him in Westminster 
bhey, with milijary honours, and to erect a mo- 

— to his memory. M — 
(C e IB n 

jesty’s coat Coda Att — bd M osea. 

colonel in the army. He nccom panied his 

in which he served upwards of — 


t Silip, Fran. aad the Orek daada, 
Kerem, S — à 'considera 


prived 
spected and amiable tod viduals 
A few days ag, dut. ra David .Ro- 
perte : regiment of Infantry, in "n but last of the 
8 ment of infantry, in 
de-Grace, in Norman ther he had retired jn in 
the hope of recruiting is health shattered as was 
n frame by along life of the’ severest military 
ty in various parte of the world, and by the many 
end dangerous hurts he bad received in actual ser- 
vice. 


At Dumfries, ` Mary Ann, — daughter of the 
late William Carruthers, Esq. of Dormont. 

At London, John Weir, Esq. -— 
ral of the army medical de 

At Jamaica, Mr William Grant, third son of the 
Rev. William Grant, Sandy, Orkney. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREATER HISTORY OF MATTHEW PARIS, MONK OF 
| ST ALBANS. 
Faox the edition of Dr Wats, entitled, * Matthei Paris Monachi Albanensis Angli 
Major. Juxta exemplar Londinense, 1571, verbatim recusa. Et cum Rogeri 


Historia 
Vendoveri, Willielmi Rishangerl, A 


MSS. In Bibliotheca Coll. Corp. Cantab. Cottoniaque fideliter collate. 
Huic editioni accesserunt duorum Offaram Merciorum et viginti trium 
Abbatum 8. Albani Vite; cum Libro Additamentorum Edi- 


tore Willielmo Wats, S. T.D. Qui et variantes Lectiones, pien 
ium, adjecit ; simul cum Rerum, Nominumque, Indicibus i 


1989 to the end of the long reign of 
—— A.D. 1373, the hi is COD- 
tinued in a very dry and concise mane 
another monk of the same con- 

Rishanger. ; 


or Parisiensis n 
sibly have reference to the place of his 
as monk 


on 80 


is required in Latin authors of these 
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more polished days, and entreats the 
severer critics to on ** quod tur- 
gidius aliquoties Intumeseat, et post 
unam alteramve periodam, languidulé 
et sibi jam factus inequalis, stylum 
demittat: immó, et quód dictio dus 
stribiliginem cetatis semibarbare ali- 
quoties oleat ;” these occasional vices, 
he adds, it is more candid to attribute 
to the age than to the writer. 

But in points of higher importance, 
of m 
considered as recommending an Eng- 
lish translation, he deserves more un- 
qualified praise. ‘* Ast utcunque erat 
hic noster in sententiis, in sensu tamen 
roh &deó hebetem fuisse observabis ; 
immo potiüs aciebus cuspideque trucem 
satis atque preacutum in omni feré pa- 
gina experti sunt alii. Omnes enim 
secat, universos pungit; et si nulli 
omninó mortalium aut parcere, aut 
condonare, rigidissimé sibi proposu- 
isset. ' Non episcopis, scilicet, non 
magnatibus, non Regibus, non Impe- 
ratoribus ; immo nec ipsi Pape, aut 
Abbati proprio. Ast tanquam furio- 
sus quispiam in quadriviis, ex quacun- 
que plaga viator supervenerit, 'T'ros sit 
Tyriusue, hospes an hostis, si illis non 

lacuerit, flagris misellam adoritur, 
risque malè multatum procul arcet 
abigitque.” 

From this freedom of reflection and 
censure, so remarkable in that age, and 
which is hardly to be found in any 
. other early historian in near an equal 
degree, Matthew Paris has been an 
author peculiarly obnoxious to all the 
ecclesiastical writers of Rome ; but if 
they had considered that the same ho- 
nest and independent spirit which 
urged him to condemn, in language 
the most open and unqualified, the ex- 
tortions and violence of the Papal See, 
induced him at the same time to spare 
neither the ambition of the barons, nor 
the folly and imbecility of the Eng- 
lish court, (although the king was his 
own peculiar patron,) when the in- 
terests of truth and justice seemed to 
require his censure, they would have 
viewed in him, a severe, no doubt, but 
an impartial judge, a man of stern and 
inflexible temper perhaps, but a sincere 
lover of his country, and firmly at- 
tached to the real interests of religi 
and morality. 

Upon the whole, there is certain] 
not one of our ancient chronicles whi 
deserves, on so many acoounts, to be 
more generally read and appreciated, 
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as the ** Historia Major" of Matthew 
Paris; and as we think that a transla- 
tion of it would meet with encourage- 
ment from an age so generally end lau- 
dably inquisitive as the present, we 
hope that Englishmen will not long 
rest satisfied with taking the ancient 
history of their country upon trust 
from compilations and abridgments, 
the accuracy of which is equally various 
and uncertain. 


EXTRACTS FROM MATTHEW PARIS. 
Prologue. 
Berne about to discourse concerning 
Chronography, that is to say, the de- 
scription of times, we shall, in the 
first.place, make answer to invidious 


. detractors, and such as esteem our la- 


bour vain, and afterwards to the be- 
nevolent readers, and such as expect 
or even demand it, at our hands, we 
shall briefly open and set forth the 
cause of events, in this our prologue. 
The detractors say, “ To what pur- 
pose is it, to bit the lives and 

eaths of men, and the divers accidents 
of the world, and to perpetuate in 
writing the wonders of times pest.” 
Let these know what the philosopher 
will tell them. All men naturally de- 
sire knowledge. Man without learn- 
ing, and the remembrance of things 
gone by, sinks into brutal stupidity, 
and his life is i5 be esteemed these. 
pulture of the living man. Moreover, 
if you despise the memory of the de- 
parted and those .of other days, who 
will be mindful of you? . It is an im- 

recation used by the psalmist; “< let 

is memory from the earth ;" 
his also is the blessing of adoption, 
** the righteous shall be held in ever- 
lasting remembrence."— Therefore, to 
shun the steps of the ungodly, and to 
follow closely after those of the right- 
eous, whose actions are described by 
us, herein consisteth the fruit of 
science ; herein is the mirrour of man’s 


estate. For this end (among others) 


Moses, the lawgiver of the old cove- 
nant, doth make manifest, and strive 
to perpetuate by his writings the in- 
nocency of Abel, the envy of Cain, the 
subtlety of Jacob, the carelessness of 
Esau, the simplicity of Job, the ma- 
lice of the eleven sons of Israel, the 
goodness of his twelfth son, that is to 
say, Joseph, the punishment of the 
five cities, therepentance of the Ninc- 
vites; for this end, that we may imi- 
tate the good, and abhor the paths of 
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the wicked. . Striving for the same 
end, the bey evangelists, and Fathers 
of the church, Josephus the Hebrew 
historian, Cyprian the bishop and 
martyr, Eusebius of Cesarea, Jerome 
the priest, Sulpitius, Severus, Fortu- 
natus, Bede venerable Presbyter, 
and Prosper of Aquitain, have written 
the acts of God and of the men of old. 
So, to pass to the moderns, Marianus 
Scotus, monk of Fulda, and Sigibert, 
,monk of Gemblay, and some others of 
sound minds, have published true 
chronicles. And here do we begin 
our chronicles of the English people, 
from William, duke of the Normans, 
who, provoked by Harold, the faith- 
less and perjured king of England, 
drove him from the throne of his king- 
dom in recompence for his violation of 
treaty ; the cause of which action I 
now proceed briefly to set forth. 
. This same Harold, while he was yet 
oung, and aspiring to the crown of 
England, being on a voyage — 
sure, was driven, against his will, by 
a violent tempest, to the coast of Pon- 
thieu, when he believed himself to 
have reached Flanders; and being 
made prisoner there, was presented by 
the Earl of Ponthieu to William, Duke 
of Normandy. He then asserted, that 
he had y come over to Nor- 
mandy, in order to form a secret con- 
federecy with the duke, and receive 
his daughter in marriage, which he 
swore, upon several reliques of saints, 
to perform within a certain limited 
ri He was thereupon received with 
so much the more honour, as his visit 
had been so secretly made; for before 
this they were enemies to each other. 
He swore moreover, that after the 
death of King Edward, who was al- 
ready old, and without children, he 
would faithfully keep the kingdom for 
the duke, as having right thereto. Af- 


ter many days spent in great festivity, 
Harold returned to England, laden 
with choice gifts ; but no sooner was 


he safe on shore, than he boested of 
having escaped the snares of the ene- 
my, making no account of his false- 
hood. The time being come and pass- 
ed, within which all his promises ought 
to have been fulfilled, the duke sent 
to him fit messengers to learn the cause 
of his neglect in performing them, to 
whom Harold perfidiously and proudly 
denied all that has been above men- 
tioned, and then sent them back with 
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nm having castrated their horses. 
The duke, deservedly provoked by this 
insult, excited the king of France, to- 
gether with all his neighbours, rela- 


— and — to on him on 
e aggressor ; and so, by help of 
God, as will shortly be made ipa, 


he ultimately crushed his enemy, and 
effected the conquest of the whole 
kingdom, 


Account of the Battle of Hastings. 


In the year of grace 1066, the pacific 
King Edward, the glory of England, 
King Ethelred’s son, having reigned 
four-and-twenty years, on the eve of the 
Lord’s Epiphany, being the fifth day 
of the week, exchanged his temporal 
for an eternal kingdom. The next day 
he was buried at London in the church, 
which he built himself, by a new mode 
of composition, from which many af- 


terw example, and emulated 
that work by many expensive estab- 
lishments. ith this monarch ended 


the line of the kings of England, which 
had continued 571 years, from Cerdic, 
the first king of the West Saxons, un- 
interrupted, except by a few Danish 
sovereigns, who were permitted to 
reign for the sins of the English na- 
tion. After the death of this most 
holy king, the nobles of the realm 
were uncertain whom to place for king 
over them. Some favo the Norman 
duke, some Earl Harold, the son of 
Godwin, others again Edgar, the son 
of Edward, and grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, to whom the kingdom of 
right, belonged; but Harold, a crafty 
and di ing man, understandin 

that ** nocuit semper differre paratis" 
did, on the Epiphany, (the very day 
on which the deceased king was bu- 
ried,) having extorted the fealty of the 
nobles, and placed on his own head 
the crown, without any authority from 
the church whatever, add to all his 
former acts of injustice that of assum- 
ing the kingdom ; and by so doing 
made Pope Alexander, and all the pre- 
lates of the English church his ene- 
mies. Soon afterwards he conquered 
Harold, king of Norway, who invaded 
England with a thousand ships, and 
was so elated with his victory that he 
became an oppressor of his own people, 
and being thus converted from a king 
to a tyrant, he thought nothing about 
the agreement between himself and the 





Duke of Normendy, though confirmed 
is security was further 


asserted, that his oath, taken under 
circumstanees of necessity, was not 
binding, especially inasmuch as it was 
not in his power to give away the 
crown while Edward was still alive, 
without his participation. But Harold 
thought one thing and William 


Harold was invested with the 
diadem, sent messengers again to re- 
roach him gently for his breach of 
ith, adding, that within the year he 
would exact payment of the debt. 
Harold, —— other hand, — 
excuses by the same messengers, who, 
on their arrival in Normandy, address- 
,ed the duke in these words, ** Harold, 
king of England, sends word to you, 
that truly he swore the kingdom of 
England to you when he espoused 


' your daughter in Normandy, being 


compelled by necessity; but on the 
other hand he asserts, that a compul« 
gory oath is not binding. For ifa vow, 
or an oath taken * irgin concerne 
ing the disposal of herself, while un- 
der her father’s roof, even theugh 
knowingly taken, so it be witbout the 
consent of her parents, may be made 
void, much more ought the oath which 
he took while under allégiance to his 
sovereign, without that sovereign's 
knowledge, and by compulsion, to be 
of no effect. He moreover affirms, 
that it was too 
to swear to you 
was net his own without the consent 
of the people ; and he adds, that it is 
unjust to require him to abandon a 
throne which he has assumed with the 
uuu o sehe men of the na- 
tion." 

The duke received this message 


with great indignation ; but unwilling 
to injure a just cause by — 
he despatehed messengers to 

in order tostrengthen it by the apostolic 
authority. The pope, therefore, hav- 
ing considered the rights of both par« 
ties, sent to William a sten in 
token of sovereignty, which havin 
received, he convened an assembly o 
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inheritance which before the 


e pope, peared 
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were conducted by 
him all round his camp, ahd, 
being amply feasted, sent back 
Harold without — When Ha- 
* saw them, he asked what 

ey 


they had 
been received, but added seriously, 
that all the soldiers in his army ap- 
to be priests, for that "T 
moet — 

under lip. e ki at their 
folly, and told them, that those men 
were not indeed priests, but soldiers, 
valiant in mind, and un i 


in 
war. Upon this, Gurth, brother to 
7 
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ing so desperately, that none came 
— him, whether on horse or foot, 
but he despatched him at a single 
stroke. On the other side, William 
rode up and down in the foremost 
rank, loudly exclaiming to his men, 
and restraining them from advancing 
to assault the enemy while they re- 
mained unbroken. While he thus 
rode about, exclaiming in his fury, he 
had three of his most chosen horses 
killed under him. The guards who 
were around his person, reproved him 
for exposing himself; but notwithe 
standing their reproofs, he persisted 


with unwearied vigour, — Harold, 
i e y an are 


through rain 
row, fell, an B bees by his death 
the victory to the Normans. i 
the king lay on the ground, a soldier 
with his sword gashed his thigh, for 


which he was noted with infamy by 


the duke, and expelled from the army 
for committing so ee an ace 
tion. The flight of the English con- 
tinued till night, which coming on, 
left the Normans in ssion of an 
entire triumph. Without doubt the 
hand of God protected Duke William 
throughout this day, who, though of- 
ten struck by the missile weapons of 
the enemy, lost not a drop of blood in 
the action. After it was over, he gave 
honourable burial to all his own sol- 


diers who had fallen, and permitted’. 


the enemy to do the same by their 
dead without molestation. He sent 
the body of Harold to his mother, at 
her petition, unransomed, although 
she offered a great price for it by her 
messengers. She received it at Wal- 
tham, and buried it in the church 
there, which he had built at his own 
expense, in honour of the holy cross, 
and given to the secular canons. 
is subversion of the kingdom 

and effusion of blood was foreshewn 
by a comet of great size, red and 

iry, which made its appearance at 
the beginning of that year, as one has 
said, 
Anno milleno , ue seno 
Anglorum riety flan — comete. 

The battle was fought at Hastings, 
in the days of Pope Calistus, on tbe 


eve of the ides of October, (14th of. 


October 1066.) 


St Patrick's Purgatory. 
A certain knight, Owen by name, 


who had served for the space of many 
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years under King Stephen, obtained 
the king’s license to pass over into 
Ireland, his native country, to visit: 
his relations. he passed - 
some time amongst them, he began to 
call to mind the flagitious life he had: 
led; how he had, from his very cra- 
dle, abandoned himself to works of 
devastation and pillage; and, which. 
was yet worse, liad been a violator of: 
churches, and an invader of ecclesias- 
tical property, besides being guilty of 
many heinous secret offences. He 
was therefore led by repentance to 
make confession before a certain bish- 
o. of that country, of all his sins, 
which, when he had detailed in or- 
der, the bishop censured him with 
tseverity, asserting, that his of- 
ences were too weighty and numerous . 
for divine mercy; whereby the knight ` 
was so much affticted, that he thought 
with himself how to perform some pe- 
nance worthy of his transgressioms ; 
and when the bishop was about to en- 
join him such penance as to him ap- : 
meet, the knight said to him, : 
** Since, then, you assure me.that m 

Creator is so ——— offended with 
me, I will undertake for myself a pe- 
nence, the weightiest that is, and such 
as by virtue thereof I may merit the | 
remission of my sins, I will enter 
into the — of St Patrick. — 
Now of this purgatory, and of its ori- 
in, the ancient histories of Ireland 
relate as follows: : 
The great Patrick, while he was 
ing the word of God in Ireland, : 
and there displayed many tokens of 
miraculous power, endeavoured to re- 
call the brutish people of that coun- 
try from the death of sin, by inspir- 
ing them with the terror of the tor- 
ments ne hell, and the — of Es 
jo paradise. But they roundly 
ed, that they would not turn ` 
unto Christ unless ocular demonstra- 
tion were first afforded them of the 
truth of his promises. Wherefore, 


- while the blessed Patrick prayed ear- 


nestly to God, with fastings, watch- 
ings, and orisons, for the salvation of 
the people, the Son of God appearing 
unto him, led him into a desert place, 
and shewed him a cavern, round in 
form, and internally dark, saying to 
him, ** Whosoever, being truly peni- 
tent, and constant in the faith, shall 
enter this cavern, and abide there for 
the of one day and night, he 
shall be cleansed from ell hig sins by 


St Patrick, rejoici 
which had been vouchsafed unto him, 
— that he should be thereby en- 

to work the conversion of the 
wretched e of Ireland to the Ca 


enter without license first oba 
He founded regular canons 

, and gave the keys of that 
cavetn in trust to the prior to keep, 
having ordained, 
might wish to enter his purga- 
tory must fitst obtain leave of the 
ihop of the diocese, and produce 
the bishop's letter for that purpose 
before the prior, who was then bound 
to let him enter within. Howhbeit 


man ns entered that 

in tio lifetime of Patrick, hu. en 

NT returned, ue that the 
undergone dr torments, an 

beheld great and ineffable joys there- 


in. 

When the knight, therefore, of 
whom we have made mention, had so 
entreated of the bishop for leave to 
enter the cavern, that the bishop 
knew him to be inflexible in his pur- 
pose, he gave to him his letter to the 

ior of the place, commanding that 

should deal with him according to 
the custom of those who had, in past 
times, made the same demand. "The 
prior, ss soon as he had read the let- 
ter, conducted the knight into the 
church, where he remained earnest at 
his devotions for the space of fifteen 
dys, and then, after the prior had 

brated high mass, received the 
holy communion, and went with him 
to the — the — EC the 

i i him wi y water, 
ail dem. having opened the door, 
exhorted him saying. ‘ Behold, now 
mayst thou enter in the name of Je- 
sus Christ; and when entered, thou 
shalt walk on through the depth of 
the cavern, till, coming out into an 
open field, thou shalt there discover a 
* — curiously wrought; which 

oL. V. 
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when thou hast entered, thou shalt be 
met by m from God, who 


will t out to thee what further 
thou to do.” Having thus spoke 
en, this man, who truly Pomesed the 
— of a man, boldly sallied fórth to 


Ing 
sent my iid i self by mirk- 
with the sign of the 


little in entire darkness, but at last a 


small light y tries which conducted 
him — eld and hall which had 
been described to him. There was no 
more light in this place than we ordi- 
narily enjoy in the evening here. The 
hall was sup by pillars, without 
walls, like the cloister of a monastery. 
He entered, and sitting down within 
it, cast his eyes attentively this way 
and that, admiring its fair construc- 
tion ; but when he had sat still a lit- 
tle space, behold, fifteen men, like 
monks, lately shaven, and clothed in 
white garments, entered the hall, and 
saluting him in the name of the Lord, 
sat themselves down likewise. Then, 
ras others d magn silent, = of 
them e to him, saying, ** Blessed 
be Gol a ighty, wha h 

with a good design to visit this pu 
tory for tlty sins, yet unless thou bo 
est thyself with manly courage, now 
wilt thou perish both soul and body, 
utterly ; as soon as we have left this 
place, a multitude of unclean spirits 
will assail thee, and inflict on thee 
many cruel torments, threatening thee 
with others yet moresevere. If they can 
prevail with thee to return, they will 
promise to lead thee back to the door 
at which thou didst enter; but if, 
whether overcome by thy torments, or 
terrified by their menaces, or deceived 
by their promises, thou yieldest assent 
unto them, in body and in soul alike 
thou are lost! If, on the other hand, 
constant in the faith, thou shalt put 
all thy trast in God, so as thou dost 
not acquiesce either in their torments, 
their menaces, or their promises, but 
despisest them all with an entire heart, 
thou wilt be cleansed from all thy sins, 
and in the end admitted to behold the 
torments of the bad, and the repose of 

2L 
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the geod. When, therefore, shall 
torment thee, remember to upon 
Jesus Christ, and, by invoking his 
name, thou shalt straightway be li- 
_ berated from whatsoever torment they 
shall inflict upon thee. We can now 
remain with thee in this place no lon- 
ger, but commend thee to the care of 
almighty God." Thus being left a- 
Jone, the knight began to arm himself 
for this new sort of warfare, and, as 
he expected without trembling the ar- 
rival of the demons, he heard on the 
sudden & great tumult around the 
hall, as if all the men and all other 
animals which are in the whole world 
were shouting er. To this hor- 
rible noise su a yet more dread- 
ful sight ; for now began on all sides 
an innumerable multitude of ugly de. 
mons to pour into the hall, and salu- 
ted the knight in mockery, saying, 
«c Others who are our slaves do not 
geek our presence till after their deaths; 
but thou hast our society in so much 
honour that, living, thou wilt com- 
mend thyself unto us, both soul and 
body. Camest thou hither to under- 
the punishment of thy sins? Thou 
Shalt bear from us pressure and pain ; 
howbeit, seeing that thou hast served 
us with diligence, if thou wilt return 
to the door by which thou didst enter, 
we will conduct thee thither unhurt, 
80 that thou mayst liye again in the 
world with joy, and not lose directly 
every thing which is sweet to thy 
senses." Thus said the demons, wish- 
ing to deceive him by terror and 
blandishments. But the soldier of 
Christ was neither shaken by terror, 
nor seduced by blandishment, but 
Jooking at them with a firm mind, an- 
gw not a word.  Hereupon the 
demons, — at seeing themselves 
despised, lighted an immense fire in 
the midst of the hall, and thrust the 
knight into it, (after tying his hands 
and feet with iron hooks), po him 
about this way and that the 
flames, but he, as soon as he felt the 
pain of the burning, invoked the name 
of the Lord, saying, ** Christ Jesus ! 
have mercy upon me!” At the sound 
pf whose name, the firẹ was so utterly 
quenched that not a spark remained ; 
which when the knight beheld, he 
strengthened his mind to fear — 
of what might be thereafter attemp 
those whom he had already van- 
quished by invoking the assistance of 
Chris t 
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The demons then leaving the 
dragged the knight through a — 
aolato ion, where the earth was 
— ues with darkness ; 
ey dragged him along in a straight 
path towards the point at which the 
sun rises in summer; and as they 


turned towards it, he seemed to him- 


self to hear the miserable lamentations 
of all people on the face of the earth. 
At last they brought him into a large 
field, full of misery and dolour, so 
long, that the termination of it eould 
not be seen. It was crowded with 
persons of every age and sex, naked, 
and lying with their faces on the 
ground, whose bodies and limbs were 
miserably tortured by chains of red- 
hot iron fixed in the ground. Some- 
times they would bite the earth from 
excessive pain, crying out and exclaim- 
ing, ** Spare us, spare us! Have 
mercy upon us, have mercy upon us !" 
When who should haro mcy upon 
them was no where to be seen.— 
The demons also fell upon those mi- 
serable wretches, belabouring them 
with heavy scourges, and saying to the 
knight, ** These torments which thou 
beholdest, thou wilt suffer thyself, un- 
less thou — obedience to us, and 
return to the door by which thou didst 
enter." But he, recalling to his mind 
how God had before delivered him, 
refused to hearken unto them. Then 


‘the demons turned him on the 


d, and endeayoured to chain 

im down like the rest ; but when he 
called on the name of Jesus, they 
were unable to do any thing further 


to him in that place. So they brought ' 


him into anotber field, where he saw 
in like manner many unhappy wretches 
chained to the earth, but as the for- 
mer were laid on their faces, so these 
on their backs. Upon some of them 
fiery dragons sat gnawing their flesh 
with red-hot teeth; flaming serpents 
were turned around the necks, arms, 
and bodies of others, and darted their 
burning stings into their hearts.— 
Toads of immense magnitude and hor- 
rible form sat upon the stomachs of 
others endeavouring, with their hide- 
ous mouths, to suck out their inward 

ts; while others again were ridden 
by deuious, who grievously tormented 
them with their sharp scourges, so 
that the poor afflicted wretches never 
ceased from their weeping and excla- 
mations. From thence the demons 
brought him again into another field 
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of punishment, where he beheld so 
vast e multitude of le of all ages, 
sexes, and conditions, that it appeared 


to him to exceed the number of all 
the inhabitants of the earth. Here 
they were hung up in flames of sul- 
phur, some by red-hot chains fastened 
to their feet and legs, with their heads 
falüng downwards, others by their 
hands and arme, or by the hair of 
their heads. Others again were sus- 
pended on hooks of iron, red-hot, 
thrust through their eyes or nostrils, 
their ears, or jaws. And amidst all 
the shrieks and s and howlings 
of these miserable creatures, the 

of the demons were never si- 
lent. When, however, they attempted 
to inflict these torments, like the pre- 
ceding, on their compenion, he invok- 
ed the name of Christ, and so escaped 
unhurt. From that last place, the 
demons still urged the knight onward 
ds Brus to & wheel of burning 
iron, of which the es and the cir- 
camference were thickly studded all 
over with red-hot hooks of the same 
metal. On these hooks were many 
men suspended, who were dreadfully 
burnt by the flames of a black sul- 
phureous fire arising from the earth ; 
while the demons, with long staves of 
iron, made the wheel turn round with 
such celerity, that the beholder might 


not distinguish one from another of 
those who were ded upon it, 
mor see any thing than a great 


circle of fire. Nor were those afflicted 
with a less grievous torment, who were 
transfixed on spits and set before a great 
fire to roast, while the demons basted 
them with molten lead, who were 
burnt in ovens, or broiled on grid- 
irons. The knight saw, moreover, 
being still driven forward by the mi- 
nisters of hell, a house full of innu- 
merable cauldrons of boiling pitch and 
sulphur and divers liquid metals, in 
which also were men of.every age and 
condition , some entirely, 
others up to the eyes, to the mouth or 
throat, to the bresst or thighs, others 
having only their legs and arms, or 
one arm, or one leg in the cauldrons, 
but all vociferating and miserably 
howling from the extremity of their 
— And eh the — be- 
gan to dip our knight among the rest, 
into these boiling vessels, he invoked 
Christ's name, and was freed. Thence 
they drove him to the top of a high 
mountain where he beheld a vast 
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multitude ofall manner of people 
sitting naked, with their faces turn- 
e towards re — looking as if 
ey — eath in t terror. 
And lo! on the sudden a furious 
whirlwind, arising in the north, 
caught them all, and the knight- to- 
gether with them, and hurled them 
to another part of the mountain, 
weeping and howling, into a cold and 
foetid river, from whence, as they en- 
deavoured to rise, the demons ran tos 
wards them, and plunged them all 
beneath the waves. The knight alone 
called upon the name of Christ, and 
immediately found himself on the op- 
posite bank. Then the demons drags 
ged him southward, and shewed him 
a black and noisome flame ascending 
from a pit, which emitted numbers of 
men, naked, and burning like so man 
sparks of fire, into the air above, till, 
the force of the flames subsiding, they 
fell back again into the fiery pit.— 
Then the demons said to him, ** that 
pit is the entrance to hell, where is 
our habitation, and wherein because 
thou hast hitherto faithfully served 
us, thou shalt dwell for evermore.— 
Still, if thou wilt consent unto us, and 
return to the door at which thou didst 
enter, we will let thee go unhurt. But 
he, trusting in the assistance of God, 
who had so often already delivered 
him, despised all their exhortations. 
Then the demons being indignant, 
unged themselves into the pit, 
ing the knight after them, who, 
the he descended, the wider he 
found the pit, and the more cruel he 
felt the torment within it. So dread- 
ful and miserable was that torment 
that, for a long space, he remained for- 
getful of his helper; but God at 
length looking upon him in mercy, he 
called upon the name of Christ, and in- 
stantly the force of the flame drove him 
back again.into the upper air, where he 
stood awhile confounded and out of 
his senses. ‘Then other demons rush- 
ing forth from the opening of the pit, 
seid to him, “ and thou who stand- 
est in this place, to whom our com 
nions have said, this is hell, know that 
it is not so, for it is our custom always 
to lie, and those whom we cannot de- 
oeive by the truth, to deceive by 
falsehood. This is not hell; but we 
will now lead thee to hell itself.” 
These his new hosts continued to 
the knight onwards, with a tu- 
mf&altuons noise, to the banks of a river 
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of noisome, stench, very wide, covered 
all over its surface with hureous 
flames, and filled with a multitude of 
demons, who cried out to him, that 
under that river was situated the real 
hell. A bridge was extended across the 
river, in which appesred, es it were 
three impossibilities. First, the bridge 
was 80 sli that although it had 
been ever 90 broad, no man, or scaroe- 
ly any, could stand with firm feet up- 
on it. Secondly, it was so narrow, 
that no man could stand upon, much 
leas walk across it. Thirdly, it was a0 
h above the river, that it was hor- 

ible to cast the eyes below. ‘‘ Now 
must thou walk over this bridge," 
exclaimed the demons; “ and so the 


wind which served thee so well before adorned 


wil now blow thee into that river. 
Then shalt thou be taken by our com- 
ions Noo Me Mn ef ba” and 
plunged into the o . Ne- 
vertheless, the knight, after invoking 
the name of Christ, ascended the 
bridge without fear; and the further 
he walked upon it, the wider he found 
it, till at last it became as broad as a 
t publie street. ‘The demons sec- 
him walk over the bridge so free- 

ly, shook the air with profane 
cries in such manner that he was more 
astounded by that noise than he had 
been hy all the torments which were 
previously inflicted upon him. Others 
of his enemies, who were in the water 
under the bridge, darted their long 
burning hooks of iron to seize him, 
but were unable to reach his body ; 
and so he marched on his wa y» 
meeting with nothing to do him any 
Thus this ary Som soldier, 
being at length freed from the vexation 
of the unclean spirits, saw before him a 
lofty wall, whose height ascended even 


into the heavens, of admirable and 
unmatchable structure, a i 


ments he 


gold, followed by ts of both 
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that beautiful region, displaying 

fore his eyes most pleasant m 

with flowers, fruits, and trees, 
i forms, the 
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; 
cit 


who h 
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THE 


, and 
born in original sin, but by the faith 


of Christ. which we have received in 
baptism, we return to this paradise, 





torments, in those penal regions whi 

thou hast lately surveyed, according 
to the mode and measure of our 
faults ; for all of us who are now here 
were onoe in those abodes of punish- 
ment for our several ions ; 
and all these whom thou — 
suffering chastisement, except as 
are within the mouth of the pit, will 
in time come to this habitation of 


pealms, alms-givi rayers of 
ie sharh mairei aud by the 
ial aid of friends in $ 


ed the knight to the declivity of a 
mountain, and commanded him to 


and the celestial paradise. When 
any of our companions leave us, they 
ascend from this place into heaven ; 
and so long as we continue here 
feeds us from day to day with heaven- 
ly food. Thou shalt now taste with 
ourselves what manner of food it is.” 
They had scarcely made an end of 
sei ian when a ray of fire seemed 
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to deseend from heaven which covera 
ed the face of the whole country, and, 
dividing itself into so many distinct 


beams, settled on the heads of every 
one present, and by degrees entered 
into them all. From which the 
knight experienced such sweetness 
and pleasure in his heart, and over 
his whole frame, that he scarcel 

knew whether he was living or dead. 
But all this passed away again in the 
space of a moment, for though the 
knight would gladly have remained 
where he now was, his rejoicing was 
speedily to be changed into sorrow; 
and his guides thus addressed him, 
“ Since thou hast now beheld in 
part, according to thy desire, both the 
rest of the saints and the torments of 
the wicked, it behoves thee to return 
whence thou camest ; if (which God 
forbid) thou livest an evil life when 


: thou art again among the living, thou 


hast seen the torments which await 
thee. But if thou livest a good and 
igious life, be secure; for thou 

t certainly come hither amongst 
us, when thou shalt have departed 
from out of thy body; and in that 
return, thou shalt have to dread no 
torments which thou hast beheld; for 
the demons will have no power to 
hurt thee.” Then the knight, weep- 
ing and lamenting himself, said, ** Let 
me not depart from hence, for I greatly 
fear leet through the fraiit of human 
i of some new 
which shall prohibit my return 
hither!” “ This cannot be as thou 
wilt,” they said, ** but as he will who 
created both thee and us.” Thus the 
knight was led back by them, with 
tears and sorrow, to the gate at which 
he had entered, and which, when 
inst his will he had departed 
through it, was closed again after 


Thence, returning the way he had 
come, he reached again the hall which 
he had before entered. As he passed, 
the demons flew away on every side 
as if afraid of him, and the torments 
through which he went were unable 
to hurt him. As soon as he found 
himself again within the hall, the fif- 
teen holy men before mentioned met 


God him, glorifying God who had sup 


ed hm constancy through all those 
distresses. ‘‘ Now it behoveth thee," 
said they to the knight, ** to depart 


. from hence as quickly as possible, for 


the morning dy breaks in that 


«c 


: will pass away. 
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world of thine, and if the prior, when 
he opens the gate, doth not see thee, 
he will dezpair of thy return, and go 
back to the church, having barred 
the gate after him." So having re- 
ceived their blessing the knight de- 
from them, and making great 

te to return, met the prior just as 

he had opened the gate, and was re- 
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ceived by him with gratulation, and 
— the — mier he contin- 
u e space of fifteen in er 
and afterwards took Hic Wm. a 
went into the holy land to visit the 
sepulchre of Christ, and the other 
venerable relics, in holy contempla- 
tion. 





ROSALIND AND HELEN, A MODERN ECLOGUE, BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY." 


We have already expressed our belief 
that Mr Shelley is a true poet, and 
that it will be his own fault if his 
name does not hold a conspicuous 

in the literature of his country. 
With our high hopes of him are 
mingled, however, many dishearten- 
ing fears, which, we lament to say, are 
far from being weakened by the spirit 
of his new poem. For, while this 
modern eclogue breathes throughout 
strong feeling, and strong passion, and 
strong imagination, it exhibits at the 
same time a strange ersion of moral 
principle—-a wi misrepresenta- 
tion of the influence of the laws of 
human society on human virtue and 
happiness—and a fierce and contemp- 
tuous scorn of those sacred institutions 
which nature protects and s for 
the sake of her own worth and dig- 
nity. Indeed, Mr Shelley does not 
write like a conscientious man, sink- 
ing into fatal error through the im- 
becility of his intellect —nor like an 
enthusiastic man hurried away into 
fatal error by the violence of his pas- 
sions—but he often writes like a man 
angry and dissatisfied with the world, 
because he is angry and dissatisfied 
with himself—impotently striving to 
break those bonds which he yet feels 
are rivetted by a higher power—and 
because his own headstrong and un- 


happy will frets and fevers within the 


utary confinement of nature's gra- 
cious laws, impiously scheming to bring 
these laws into disrepute, by repre- 
senting them as the — and 
juggleries of tyranny and priestcraft. 
We are willing to attribute this mon- 
strous ersity in a man of genius 
and talents like Mr Shelley, to causes 
that are external, and that, therefore, 
We leave it to others 
to speak of him in the bitterness of 
anger and scorn—to others again to 
speak of hitn in the exultation of sym- 


pathy and praise. We claim no kin- 
ed with either set of critics—seeing 
in this highly-gifted man much to 
admire—nay much to love—but much 
also to move to pity and to sorrow. 
For what can be more mournful than 
the degradation of youthful genius 
involving in its fall virtue, respecta- 
bility and happiness? 

Rosalind and Helen are two ladies, 
whom the events of a disastrous life 
have driven from their native land, 
and who, after a long discontinuance 
of their youthful friendship, meet in 
their distress, one calm summer even- 
ing, on the shore of the lake of Como. 
They retire into the forest's solitude, 
to communicate to each other the 
story of their lives—and in these con- 
fessions consists almost the whole 


poem. 
It was a vast and 


Thro' which slow shades were wandering, 
To a deep lawny dell they came, 

To a stone seat beside a spring, 

O'er which the columned wood did frame 
A roofless temple, like the fane 

Where, ere new creeds could faith obtain, 
Man's early race once knelt beneath 

The overhanging deity. 


This silent tradition old 

Had with the spectral dead. 

For the roots of the speaker's hair felt cold 
And stiff, as with tremulous lips he told 
That a hellish shape at midnight led 

The ghost of a youth with hoary hair, 

And sate on the seat beside him there, 

Till a naked child came wandering by, 
When the fiend would change to a lady fair * 


Helen had directed the steps of her 
friend Rosalind to this spot, 





* Svo, C. and J. Ollier, London, 1819. 
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<‘ From the wrecks of a tale of wilder sorrow, 
So much of sympathy to borrow 
As soothed her own dark lot." 

And what may be this tale, of pow- 
er to soften or elevate grief? 
A fearful tale ! The trath was worse : 
For here a sister apd a brother 
Had solemnized a monstrous curse, 
eeting in this fair solitude : 


Leaving for the present without any 
comment this worse than needless pic- 
ture of unnatural guilt, let us attend 
to the heroines. 

Silent they sate, for evening 

And the power its glimpses bring 
Had, with one a shadow, quelled 
The passion of their grief— 

In — gus solitude — 
tells the ato er griefs to her me- 

ien When at the altar 


had come from a distant land, rushed 
in between them, and forbade the 


anos 
È 
i: 
Ri 
a 
i 


This heart is stone: i 
On her father’s death her mother 
fell into poverty, and Rosalind, for 
her sake, married a withered, blood- 
less, cruel miser, whom her heart 
abhorred. Her description of her joy 
on feeling that a babe was to be born 
to comfort her dark and sullen lot, is 
exceedingly beautiful, and reminds us 
of the finest strains of Wordsworth. 
For ; long years 
"These frozen eyes had ed no — 
But now—’twas the season fair and mild 
When April has wept itself to May : 
I sate the sweet sunny day 
By my window bowered round with leaves, 
And down iy cheeks ilb ana gpd 
uve twinkling — the eaves, 
warm spring showers are passing o'er: 
O Helen, none can ever tell | 
The joy it was to weep once more ! 
I wept to think how hard it were 
To kill my babe, and take from it 
The sense of light, and the warm air, 
And my own fond and tender care, 
And love and uniles ; ere I knew yet 
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Be the masks of a grinni mockery. 
And haply, I dream, "twere sweet 


To feed it from my faded breast, 

Or mark my own heart’s restless beat 
Rock it to its untroubled rest, 

And watch the growing soul beneath 
Dawn in faint smiles ; and hear its breath, 
Half interrupted by calm sighs, 

And search the depth of its fair eyes 

For long d memories ! 
And so I lived till that sweet load 


In my lest soul’s abandoned night, 

Than their own country ships may be 

Sailing towards wrecked mariners, 

Who cling to the rock of a wintry ses. 
These fair shadows interposed be- 

tween her loathing soul and her hus- 

band, whom she thus describes : 

He was a tyrant to the weak, 

And we were such, alas the day ! 

Oft, when my little ones at play, 

het ft teed rong ightness gay, 


Of trav. , or of fairy land,— 
When the light from the wood-fire’s dying 


ee ee 
Or thought they heard u e stair 
His footstep, the suspended word 
Died on my lips: we all grew 3 

The babe at my bosom was hushed with fear 
If it thought it heard its father near ; 

And my two wild boys would near my knee 
Cling, cowed and cowering fearfully. 

At last wore out with the feverish 
and quenchless thirst of gold, and with 
the selfish cares and cruel thoughts 
that eat into a miser’s heart, this man 
of sin dies. 

Seven days within my chamber lay 

That corse, and my babes made holiday : 

At last, I told them what is death ! 

The eldest, with a kind of shame, 

Came to my knees with silent breath, 

And sate awe-stricken at my feet ; 

And soon the others left their play, 

And sate there too. It is unmeet 

— on the — — youth 
withering know of the grave ; 

From me remorse then wrun thet truth. 

‘I could not bear the joy which gave 

Too just a response to mine own. 

In vain. I dared not feign a groan ; 

And in their artless looks I saw 

Between the mists of fear and awe, 

That my own thought was theirs; and they 

Expressed it not in words, but said 

Each in its heart, how every day 

Will in happy work and play, 

Now he is and gone away. . 

Having seen and brooded over his 
wife's loathing, and disgust, and ha- 


ero 
tred, the shrivelled miser had laid up 
vengeance in his heart. 

After the funeral all our kin 
Assembled, and the will was read. 


The will imported that, unless Ros- 
alind instantly abandoned her birth- 
place and her children for ever, they 
should be disinherited, and all his 
property go to 
A sallow lawyer, cruel and cold, 

Who watched me, as the will was read, 
With eyes askance, which sought to see 
The secrets of my agony ; 

And with close lips and anxious brow 
Stood canvassing still to and fro 

The chance of my resolve, and all 

The dead man's caution just did call. 


The effect of thisiniquitous last will 
and testament was to throw over the 
character of Rosalind the suspicion of 
adultery and infidelity, the first of 
dm erimes she indignantly denies ; 

ut 
As to the Christian creed, if true 
Or false, I never questioned it : 
I took it as the do: 
Nor my vext soul had leisure yet 
To doubt the things men say, or deem 
That they are other than a dream ! ! ! 


' Rather than reduce her children to 


In feigned or actual scorn and fear, 


— — 
But silently I went my way, 

Nor noticed I where joyously 

Sate my two younger 
In the court- 
But went with footsteps 

Till I came to the brink of the ocean green, 
And there, a woman with grey hairs, 


‘Kneeling, with many tears and prayers, 
acep a Pune el (un 

Half of the earnings she v 
To refuge her when weak and 

Such is an outline of the Tale of Ro- 
salind, distinguished by great animation 
and force of passion, and centaini 
much beautiful description of 
nature, which we regret it is not pos- 
sible for us to quote. She then requests 
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Helen to “ take up a weepi 

— wild — 
Yes The faintest stars are scarcely 


Of their thin beams by that delusive mom, 
Which sinks again in darkness, like the light 
Of early love, soon lest in total night. 
Helen then gives a long, laboured, 
and to us not very interesting account 
of her lover, whose whole soul in youth 
had been absorbed and swallowed up in 
schemes for the amelioration of the 
litical state of mankind. He seems, 
t of all, to have revelled in the de- 
light of the French revolution ; and 
finally, if we mistake not, to have fall- 
en into a consumption out of pure 
ief at the battle of Waterloo and the 
ethronement of Bu te. 
And so, my friend, it then 


. To many, most to Lionel, 
Whose bo 


pe was like the life of youth 
Within him, and when dead, became 
A spirit of unresting flame, 
Which goaded him in his distress 
Over the world's vast wilderness. 
Three years he left his native land, 
And en the fourth, when he returned, 
None knew him: he was stricken deep 
With some disease of mind, and turned 


Kept their swift pinions outepread, 
To do on men his least command ; 

On him, whom once "tas paradise 

Even to behold, now misery lay : 
oe rM E 

o all things none may express 

Tis innocencc and teademese 

Lionel and Helen now become lov- 


And talked: our talk was sad and sweet. 
The of their love is then 
described as terminating in a sort of 
wed without benefit of clergy. 
On very night of these moon- 
light nuptials, however, Lionel is seiz- 
* by the ministers of misrule,” 
and committed to prison. Helen tells 
this in a very silly manner. 
For he, they said, from his mind bad bent 


The vengeance oftheir slave: a tria 
ves: 8 
JI think, men cali i11 i 

With all the fidelity of a wife, and 
all the passion of a mistress, Helen, 
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who is refased — to his cell, 


takes a | “gate, 
and on — is er he had 
been uitted, con emned, or not 


tried at all, we are not told,) accom- 
ies him to the seat of his ancestors. 

Baal the clear — — 

And the grassy ws t and green, 

And then — s embrace, 

Enclosing a space 

Of love: and so we —— on 

By woods, and fields of yellow flowers, 

And towns, and villages, and towers, 

Day afer d day of happy hours. 

It was the azure time of June, — 


And the warm and fi 
The fresh greenleavesof — briat, 
And there were odours then to make 
n breath we did respire 

mg — 
Oat spirits, like things 
That walk the Miror cable wings, 
Floated and mingled far away, 
"Mid the warm winds of the sunny day. 
And when the evening star came forth 
Above the curve of the new bent moon, 
And light and sound ebbed from the earth, 


Did the earth's breathless attune : 
Like flowers, which on esch other close 
Their d leaves when day-light's gone, 


We lay, ull new emotions came, 
Which seemed to make each mortal frame 
One soul of interwoven flame, 
A life in life, a second birth 
In worlds diviner far than earth, 
ich, like two strains of 


A soft oblivion of all. fears, 

A sweet sleep: so we travelled on 

Till we came to the house of Lionel, 
Among the mountains wild and lone, 
Beside the hogry western sea 

Which near the verge of the echoing shore 
The massy forest shadowed o'er. 


His imprisonment, however, had 
entirely destroyed a constitution al- 
ready — by the agitation of so 


pointed passions, and the 
radial decay of lia ie painted by Mr 
Shelley with great power and pathos. 
The Dg scene, somewhat 
fantastic, as indeed the whole of He- 
len's history is, could have been writ- 
ten by none but a genuine poet. Li- 
onel's mother had built a temple in 
memory and honour of a dog (the on- 
ly saint in her calendar), that had res- 
cued her from drowning, to which 
we * a she often reserted, and 

OL. V, 


Rosalind and Hilen, a Modern Helogue: 


Mis di religlon vp wit hr 
And as they listened round, shed 


One eve he led me to this fane: . 


Dey t on its last 
2 in bene mls s her strain 


tingale began ; now loud, 
bing in circles the windises d, 


And now to the hushed ear it floats 
Like field smells known in infancy, 


Pavilioned round with Parian stone : 
His mother's harp stoed near, and oft 

I had awakened music soft 

mid its wires: the nightingale 

as pausing in her heaven-taught tale : 
* Now drain the ? szid Lionel, 
Wish the wine of her bight end quid same 

wine er ! 

Heardst thou not sweet words am om 
That heaven- 


And when the i 
And thought, t —— 


clinging, 
dane Las ane 
Is death ? ee 


did inspire 
asd rd l i E 
And first, I felt my fingers sweep 

The harp, and a long quivering ery 

Burst from my lips in symphony : 

The dusk and solid air was shaken, 


— labouring 
And from my bosom 
With some unutterable thing : 

The awful sound of my own voice made 
n M Rs MN 
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And from the twinkling wires among, 
My languid fingers drew and flung 
Circles of life dissolving sound, 

Yet faint : in aery rings they bound 
My Lione], who, as every strain 

Grew fainter but more sweet, his mien 
Sunk with the sound relaxedly : 

And slowly now he turned to me, 

As slowly faded from his face 

That awful joy : with looks serene 

He was soon drawn to my embrace, 
And my wild song then died away 

In murmurs: words, I dare not say 
We mixed, and on his lips mine fed 
Till they methought felt still and cold : 
s What is it with thee, love ?" I said: 
No word, — no motion ! yes, 
There was a change, but to 

Nor let that —— hope be told. 

I looked, and knew that he was dead, 
And fell, as the eagle on the plain 
Falis when life deserts her brain, 

And the mortal lightning is veiled again. 


With all its beauty, we feel that the 
above passage may, to many minds, 
seem forced and extravagant, but there 
can be but one opinion of the follow- 
ing one, than which Byron himself 
never wrote any thing finer. 


No m more 
Is in my mind of that sea shore 
Madness came on me, and a troop 
Of misty shapes did seem to sit 
Beside me, on a vessel’s ^ 
And the clear north wind was driving it. 
Then I heard strange tongues, and saw 

strange flowers, j 

And the stars methought grew unlike ours, 
And the azure sky and the stormless sea 
Made me believe that I bad died, 
And waked in a world, which was to me 
Drear hell, though heaven to all beside : 
Then a dead sleep fell on my mind, 
Whilst animal life many long years 
Had rescued from a chasm of tears ; 
And when I woke, I wept to find 
That the same lady, bright and wise, 
With silver locks and quick brown eyes, 
The mother of my Lionel, 
Had tended me in my distress, 
And died some months before. Nor less 
Wonder, but far more peace and joy 
Brought in that hour my lovely boy ; 
For through that trance my soul had well 
The impress of thy being kept ; 
And if I waked, or if I slept, 
No doubt, though memory faithless be, 
Thy image ever dwelt on me ; 
And this, O Lionel, like thee 
Is our sweet child. "Tis sure most strange 
I knew not of so great a change, 
As that which gave him birth, who now 
Is all the solace of my woe. 


Our extracts have been already long 
—but it is our anxious desire to bring 
the genius of this poet fairly before 
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lic, and therefore we quote the 
ion of the poem. 


She ceased—'* Lo, where red j 
through the woods ae 

Is burning o'er the dew ;" said Rosalind. 

And with these words they rose, and to- 
wards the flood 

Of — lake, beneath the leaves now 


With equal steps and fingers intertwined : 
aes to & lonely dwelling, where the 


the 


ore 
Is shadowed with rocks, and 
dark ca 


Cleave with their green cones the si- 
lent skies, 
And = their shadows the clear depths be- 
ow, 


And where's little terrace from its bowers, 
Of blooming myrtle and faint lemon-flowers, 
Scatters its sense-dissolving o'er 
The liquid marble of the windless lake ; 
And vide the aged forest's limbs loek hoar, 
Under the leaves which their green garments 


make, | 

They come: "tis Helen's home, and clean 
and white, 

—— tyrants spare on our own 


In some such solitude, its casements bright 
Shone thro’ their vine-leaves in the morn- 


Ing sun, 
And even within *twas scarce like Italy. 
And when she saw how all things there 
were — 
As in an English home, dim memory 
Disturbed poor Rosalind : she stood as one 
Whose mind is where his body cannot be, 
Till Helen led her where her child yet slept, 
And a ** Observe, that brow was Lio- 
nel's, 
Those lips were his, and so he ever 
One arm in i asus ing his head with it. 
You cannot see his eyes, th are two wells 
Of liquid love: let us not viks him yet.” 
But Rosalind could bear no more, and 
A shower of burning tears, which fell 
His face, and so his opening lashes shone 
With tears unlike his own, as he did leap 
In sudden wonder from his innocent sleep. 


So Rosalind and Helen lived pac 

Thenceforth, changed in else, yet 
friends again, 

Such as they were, when o’er the mountain 
heather 


They wandered in their youth, through sun 
and rain. 


And after many years, for human things 

Change even like the ocean and the wind, 

Her hter was restored to Rosalind, 

And in their circle thence some visiti 

Of joy "mid their new calm would inter- 
. vene : 

A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 

And — which o'er things indi 


The grace and gentleness from whence they 
grew, 
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And Helen's with her, and they fed 
From te ea Sabi of thought, until 


each mind 
Like springs which mingle in one flood be- 
came, 
And im their union soon their parents saw 
The shadow of the peace denied to them. 
And Rosalind, for when the living stem 
Is cankered in its heart, the tree must fall, 
Died ere her time; and with deep grief and 


awe 

Tbe pale survivors — her remains 

Beyond the region of dissolving raíns, 

Up the cold mountain she was wont to call 
et tomb ; and on Chiavenna's precipice 


They raised a id of lasting ice, 
Whose polished sides, ere day yet be- 


t the first of the unrisen sun, 
The last, when it had sunk ; and thro’ the 


t 
o AF 
Its glittering point, as seen from Helen’s 


e 
Whose sad inhabitants each yegr would come 
With willing steps climbing that rugged 
Ano Dang — of hair, and garlands 


With amaranth flowers, which, in the 
clime’s despite, 

Filled the frore air with unaccustomed light : 

Such — as in the wintry memory 


Of one friend left, adomed that frozen 
tomb. 


Helen, whose spirit was of softer mould, 
— JU ELA too were less, death slow- 
er 


Into the peace of his dominion cold 
She died among her ki , being old. 
And know, that if love die not in the dead 


As in the living, none of mortal kind 
Are blest, as now Helen and Rosalind. 

Mr Shelley's writings have, we be- 
lieve, hitherto had but a very limited 
circulation, and few of our periodical 
brethren have condescended to occupy 
their pages with his poetry. It is one 
of the great objects of this journal to 
support the cause of genius and of im- 
agination—and we are confident that 
our readers will think we have done 
so in this number, by the full and a- 
bundant specimens of fine poetry 
which we have selected from Perc 
Bysshe Shelley and Cornwall. 

e trust that the time will soon come 
when the writings of such men will 
stand in no need of our patronage.— 
Meanwhile we give them ours, such 
as it is worth, and that it is worth 
more than certain persons are willing 
to allow, is proved by nothing more 
decidedly than the constant irritation 
and fret of those on whom we 
cannot in conscience bestow it. 
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- But we cannot leave Mr Shelley 
without expressing ourselves in terms 


of the most decided reprobation of - 


many of his principles, if, indeed, 
such vague indefinite and crude vaga- 
ries can, by any latitude of e; 
be so designa And, first of all, be- 
cause priests have been bloody and in- 
tolerant, is it worthy ofa man of liberal 
education and great endowments, to 
talk with uniform scorn and contempt 
of the ministers of religion? Can 
eny thing be more puerile in taste, 
more in feeling, more un- 
founded in fact, or more false in phi- 
losophy? Mr Shelley goes out of his 
way—out of the way of the leading 
passio Oe nM poca vo meal ia Hoe 
gratification of this low-and senseless - 
abuse—end independently of all higher : 
considerations, such ribaldry utterly | 
destroys all impassioned emotion in ' 
the hearts of his readers, and too fre- 
quently converts Mr Shelley from a 
t into a satirist, from a being 
who ought, in his own pure atmos- 
here, to be above all mean prejudices, 
into a slave, besely walking in volun- 
tary trammels. 
rom his hatred and contempt of 
priests, the step is but a short one to 
something very like hatred and con- 
tempt of all religlon and accordingly 
superstition is a word eternally upon 
his lips. How many fine, pure, and 
noble spirits does he thus exclude from 
his audience? And how many sym- 
thies does he dry up in his own 
eart? Ifthe christain faith be all fa- 
ble and delusion, what does this infatu- 
ated young man wish to substitute in its 
stead? One seeks, in vain, through 
his poetry, fine as it often is, for any 
principles of action in the characters 
who move before us. They are at all 
times fighting against the ław of the 
world, the law of nature, and the law 
of God—there is nothing satisfactory 
in their happiness, and always some- 
thing wilful in their misery. Nor 
could Mr Shelley's best friend and 
most warm admirer do otherwise than 
confess that he is ever an obscure and 
cheerless moralist, even when his 
sentiments are most lofty, and when 
he declaims with greatest eloquence 
against the delusions of religious faith. 
That a poet should be blind, deaf, and 
insensible to the divine beauty of 
Christianity, is wonderful and deplor- 
able, when, at the same time, he is so 
alive to the beauty of the external 
world, and, in many instances, to that 


L4 
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of the human soul. If Mr ‘Shelley 
were a settled—a confirmed disbelie- 
ver, we should give him up as a man 
of whom no high hopes could ration- 
ally be held—but we think him oni 
an inconsiderate and thoughtless scot- 
fer, who will not open —* to 
sense of his wickedness and folly-—end 
therefore it is that we express our- 
selves thus strongly, not out of anger or 
acorn, but real sorrow, and sincere af- 
fection. i 
It is also but too evident, from Mr 
Shelley's poetry, that he looks with an 
evil eye on many of the moet vene- 
rable institutions of civil polity. His 
creed. seems to be the same, in many 
ints, es that once held by a cele. 
ted political writer and novelist, 
who has lived to abjure it. But in all 
that Godwin wrote, one felt the per- 
fect sincerity of the man—whereas, 
Mr Shelley seems to have adopted such 
opinioni; not from any deep conviction 
of their truth, but from waywardness 
and caprice, from the love of — 
rity, and, perhaps, as a vain nce 
against the reproaches of his own con- 
science. His opinions, therefore, carry 
no authority along with them to others 
—nay, they seem not to any au- 
thority with them to himself. The 
finer essence of his poetry never pene- 
trates them—the hues of his imagina- 
tion never clothes them with attrac- 
tive beauty. The cold, bald, clumsy, 
and lifeless parts of this poem are those 


in which he obtrudes upon us his con- 


temptible and long-exploded dogmas. 
Then his inspiration deserts him. He 
never stops nor stumbles in his career, 
except when he himself seems previ- 
ously to have laid blocks before the 
wheels of his chariot. 

Accordingly there is no great moral 
flow in hi . Thus, for exam- 
ple, what lesson are we taught b 
this eclogue, Rosalind and Helen 
Does Mr Shelley mean to prove that 
marriage ie an evil institution, because 
m oon = beauty may be con- 

to ied of age, 
avarice and — Does he — 
to shew the injustice of law, because 
& man may by it bequeath his pro- 
perty to strangers, and leave his wife 
and children rs? Does he mean 
to shew the wickedness of that law by 
which illegitimate children do not 
succeed to the paternal and hereditary 
estates of their father? The wicked- 
ness lay with Lionel and with Helen, 
who, aware of them all, indulged their 
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own passion, in violation of such aw- 
ful restrainte—and gave life to inno- 
cent creatures for whom this world 
was in all probability to be a world of 
poverty, sorrow, and humiliation. 
But we have stronger charges still 
t this poet. 
$e 


usions to 


What is it thst he can 
himself hy his everlastin 
the unnatural loves of brothers and 
sisters? In this there are two 
stories of this sort—eltogether gratu- 
itous—aend, as far as we can discover, 
ilustrative of nothing. Why then 
introduce such ts, merely to 
dash, confound, and horrify? Such 
monstrosities betoken a diseased mind ; 
—but — it an is most 
certain that such revolting Passages 
coming suddenly upon us, in 
midst of so much exquisite beanty, 
startle us out of our dream of yealShu- 
man life, and not only break in upon, 
but put to flight all the emotions of 
pleasure and of pathos with which we 
were following its disturbed courses. 
God knows there is enough of evil 
and of guilt in this world, without 
our seeking to raise up such hideous 
and unnatural phantasms of wickedness 
—but thus to mix them up for no 
earthly purpose with the ordinary e- 
vents of human calamity and crime, is 
the last employment which a man of 
genius would desire—for there seems 
to be really no inducement to it, but 
& disease desire of degrading and 
brutifying humanity. 

We hope ere long to see the day 
when Mr Shelley, having shaken him- 
self free from these faults—faults so 
devoid of any essential or fundamental 
alliance with his masterly genius— 
will take his place as he ought to do, 
not far from the first poets of his 
time. It is impossible to read a page 
of his Revolt of Islam, without per- 
ceiving that in nerve and pith of con- 
ception he approaches more nearly to 
Scott and Byron than any other of 
their contemporaries—while in this 


last little eclogue, he touches with 
i mastery the same softer strings 
pathos and tenderness which had 


before responded so delightfully to 
the more gentle inspirations of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Wilson. His 
fame will yet be a glorious plant if he 
do not blast its expanding leaves by 
the suicidal chillings of immorality 
—a poison that cannot be resisted 
png any product of the soil of Eng- 
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BASSOMPIERRE'S EMBASSY TO ENGLAWR IN 1606." - 


Tnuznx are very few of the lamenta- 
tions of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
with which we have sympathized so 
heartily as with some they uttered a 
few months ago over the decay of me- 
moir-writing. It is indeed a pitiable 
thing to see how the people of the pre- 
sent age are put off with flimsy discus- 
sions ; and how little of the solid food 
of facts is put in their way by those 
who purvey for their nading appe- 
tites ; but we would hope the hints 
that have been given may not be lost 
upon all those who are able to profit by 
them ; and that the present age, so 
fruitful in strange men and strange do- 
ings, may not, after all, be permitted 
io pass away without producing some 
works (we ourselves considering our 
time of life can scarcel to wit- 
mess their publication) wherei 
minute details of both men and doin 
may be set forth in something of the 
same genuine spiritof gossipping which 
has rendered the French books of me- 
moirs the most delightful reading in 
the world, and perhaps not the least 
instractive. Mr D' Israeli possesses the 
true turn for the thing, and in regard 
to many past periods of our history, 
'he has done much ; but then his situa- 
tion in life, or rather his habits, may 
render it unlikely that be should write 
any very interesting memoirs of his 
own times, except perhaps literary 
ones. We hail with much delight, in 
the editor of the book which now lies 
before us, the appearance of a lover of 
—— who, unless we be sadly at 

ult in all our guesses, ev 
access—as we can surely see he dod 
every talent, necessary for enabling him 
to be the faithful chronicler of the 
tits faits, wrangly so called, of bis 
day. We consider this publication of 
Marshal Bassompierre's Embassy as the 
earnest of ter — and shall 
indeed be mightily mistaken if the in- 
genious person who has presented it 
to us, does not leave richer legacies to 
our children.— Ferbum sapienti, aut 
sapientibus. 

The period of English history 
which has on the present occasion ene 
geged his attention, is one that can 
Dever cease to all manner of 
interest. Every name that occurs is 
familiar—and every new anecdote 


that can be dug out of the records of 
the time, is prized by us as an addi- 
tion to our knowledge of our own at- 
quaintances. Noray can ever be 
weary of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and the crowd of minor 
luminaries which blazed dimly about 
that illustrious and ing star. 
Each of them—the very least—has 
acquired a portion of the prevailing 
charm—of the banquet of their pecul- 

iarities there is no satiety. The more 
sacred interest which the character and 
fate of Charles ses 80 largely over 
all that had any share in his pleasures or 
sorrows—is a thing rather too serious to 
be alluded to, in relation to matters 
of so trifling moment as are those 
brought to light upon the present oc- 


casion. 

The editor, as he modestly styles 
himself, has very nearly a perfect 
right to be called the author of this 
book, for his notes bear a more than 
Parr-like proportion to the text they 
are designed to elucidate. Nothin 
can be more meagre, dry, and in itself 
unreadable, than the Marshal de Bas- 
sompierre's narrative of the incidents 
of his brief embassy. The purpose of 
his mission was not very important— 
merely to arrange some disputes about 
the French priests in the household of 
Queen Henrietta—and he has noted 
down the occurrences of the few days 
the mission lasted, with a brevity that 
is quite provoking. But that which 
would have made any ordinary reader 
throw down his book after a few se- 
conds, has only served to rivet the ex- 
cited curiosity of this editor with un- 
conquerable tenacity, and the copious 
elucidations which have now n 
heaped upon the Marshal’s narrow 
slip of hints, leaves us little reason to 
complain of its original nakedness 
and darkness of outline. We recom- 
mend the book moet heartily to all 
who relish the kind of reading of 
which it furnishes a specimen—indeed 
there is no question it must take its 
place in every English library, close 
beside Howell’s letters, and the other 
assecle of Clarendon. The value of 
the researches embodied in it, and 
the elegant naiveté of the style in 
which they make their a ce, 
will be appreciated as they should be 
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from the eopious extracts we mean to 


Ther little preface 
ere is a v ty little 

in which the ioe hn thrown to- 
gether a slight sketch of the life and 
character of his author. The ambas- 
sador was of an Alsatian family, (the 
original name Bessenstein, contracted 
Bestein, and translated Bassompierre), 
but he entered at a very early age in- 
_ to the service of Henry IV., and was 
throughout all the rest of his life a 
thorough Frenchman. He had just 
errived in Paris to take a view of that 
gay capital, when some young gentle- 
men, to whom he became known, weré 
preparing to get up a ballet for the di- 
version of Henry, who was in a con- 
valescent state at Monceaux. 


what satirical ps x M is sage was 
a surgical case, and the giddy troop, in the 
disguise of barber ns, ventured to 
amuse the good-natured monarch with his 
own infirmity. When the ballet was over, 

oyng Bassompierre was introduced to the 

ing, and by him to the ** Belle Gabrielle," 
Duchess of Beaufort, the hem of whose 
ment he at first kissed ; but the gallant 
Henry walked aside to afford the young 
cavalier an opportunity (as he tells us) of 
kissing her in earnest. 

‘*Inshort, Henry was captivated with Bas- 
sompierre, and Bassompierre, of course with 
Henry. This interview transformed the 
young — x a Frenchman ; and 
(wi exception of a campaign or two ih 
Hungary in 1603 and 1604.) the rest of his 
life was in the service of France, in 
which he obtained, besides the king's orders 
of knighthood, public embassies, and other 
minor favours, the great military offices 
of colonel-general of the Swiss, and mar- 
shal of France. 

* He was made to prosper. His personal 
accomplishments, his wit, 2 
and generosity, justifi al do a ks 
ceived ; but the title of a favourite, even in 
those days of favouritism, he had the good 
sense or good fortune to escape. He was 
treated by Henry IV. with distinction and 
with friendship ; by Louis XIII. he was re- 
spected, em oyed, and advanced; by 
Mary of Medicis he was honoured with a 
confidence and esteem, softened, perhaps, 
by the difference of sexes; and Richelieu 
paid him the still higher compliment of fear- 
ing and persecuting him. 

** His lot was brilliant :—the pattern of all 
the men—the passion of all the women— 
spending his life between the extremes of 
military hardship and courtly pleasures.— 
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He was—in the combmation of his merits, 
and his faults (and we can hardly distingui 
them,)—the most remarkable man of his 
age; and one is not at all surprised at find- 
ing the proud but — Madamot- 
de Montpensies recordi — —— 
brilliant visions of her youth, ** e 
Bassompierre.” 
** In 1601, happening to be at Calais, bis 
friend, the Duke of Biron, ** debauched 


Biron followed her thither, and 
had the pleasure of seeing her majesty 
** hunt, attended by more than fifty ladies, 
all mounted on hackneys.” Next day he 
returned to rejoin his friend in London, and 
after a further stay of three days the travel- 
lers returned to France—Biron to lose his 
life on a scaffold, and Baseompierre to risk 
his in the field, and hardly less often in the 
city. In the latter he encountered all the 
adventures incident to a proftigate and puno- 
tilious court, a turbulent capital, and unset- 
— through them all with ho- 
* He em all wi 
nour, ad pica with safety ; in one ad. 
venture, however, he was not so fortunate. 
‘© On Tuesday the 27th Feb. 1605, the 
king said to the Duke of Guise, * D'En- 
tragues despises us all, she is so enamoured 
of Bassompierre,—I say it who know it.’ 
* Sire,’ answered the Duke of Guise, * you 
have means enough to revenge yourself ; but 
for me, I have only those of a knight-errant, 
— — three — him in 
very evening if your ma 
wil afford us 8 field.” " (Mem. i 16h) 
** The king consented—the court yard of 
the Louvre was immediately gravelled for 
the tourney—the knights met—the duke's 
— — € by awkwardness or 
malice he gave poor Bassompierre a most 
dreadful ind wound with the 
stump. He was borne off the field 
amidst the tears of the king and all the 
, and the ladies of the court crowd- 
= with ucts dee 
eir own , the disgusting operations 
artes mortal, and to die with 
¢ piety and courage of a christian knight. 
He ei uet however, and the constant at- 
tendance of princesses and ladies round his 
p. “er in his opinion, his danger and 
his sufferings. 


** But it was not the fair sex alone that 
was dazzled and captivated by Bassompierre. 
The old Constable de Montmorenci 
the happy as the husband of his 
only daughter, the richest and moet beauti- 
Had woman of France. This match was de- 

eated by & most unexpected obetacle. H 
IV., though now in his fifty-seventh onal 
fell madly, literally madly, in love with the 
beautiful heiress; and thinking his friend 
Bassompierre likely to prove an unaccommo- 
dating husband, interfered to marry Mile. 
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and her 


de Montmorenci, in spite of herself 

family, to the Prince de Condé, whom he 
expected (but he was mistaken) to find of, a 
more convenient temper. 

* The king considered his conduct in 
this affair as a favour and not an inj 
to Bassompierre. He even had the — 
Bess to him that he was too much 
his friend to let bim marry a woman whom 
Be a and so, designi 
to 
« A little more than kin and less than kind,” 
be united her to his cousin. 

** Bagsompierre does not seem to have 
been sufficiently grateful for this delicate 
distinction ; he however appears to have 
consoled himself for this disappointment 
by triumphs in other quarters. In the 
year 1607, he won at play, ** though dis- 
tracted from it.by a thousand follies of 
youth and love,’ upwards of 500,000 livres, 
and the day before he was sent to the Bas- 
tille he burned more than siz thousand love 
letters, with which different ladies had been 
from time to time so good as to honour 
him. Nor was he less successful at court 
or in war:—he was a thriving statesman 
and a victorious soldier, and appears to have 
obtained, without effort or affectation, every 

ies of glory. 

** But, * the paths of lead but to 
— and often to the grave through 
the dungeon. 

** The gallant, gay, ilustre Bassom- 
pierre passed the melancholy evening of his 
— day in the Bastille, a prisoner from 

fifty-second to the sixty-fourth year of 
his 


age. — i 

‘© The substantial motive was his at- 
tachment to the queen-mother, Mary of 
Medicis, and his supposed — in the 
intrigues against Hichelieu; but the im- 
mediate cause, as we gather from his own 
account, is singularly trivial He passed 
twelve years in a dungeen because he had 
not kept an engagement to dinner. 

** On that famous St. Martin's day, the 
11th Nov. 1630, (so justly called * la Jour- 
née des Dupes,”) when Richelieu's enemies 
had shaken, and flattered themselves that 
they had overthrown, his credit, and that 
the queen-mother and the queen-consort 
would henceforward possess the whole pow- 
ex of the state; when Lonis fled to Ver- 
sailles to avoid the trouble of dismissing his 
preparing the dormitory ofthe disgraced cat 

i e dormitory e di car- 
Sinal; in short, while the intrigue was in 
balance, and . 

Jove, in air, 
Weigh'd the men’s wits against the lady's 


hair, 
pierre ee to meet Richelieu 
going into the Luxembourg to make one 
queen. , 


* you care little about a poor disgraced fel- 
low like me.’ The honest Bassompierre 
was stung at the reproach, and, in token of 
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his undiminished regard, invited himself to 
dine with his Eminence, who accepted the 
offer, and went into the closet ; but during 
his prolonged audience, most unfortun- 


i all canátal 
enemies of the cardinal ;——who (finding the 
queen presumptuous and inexorable, and 
seeing that even his intended guest had 
a oned him,) left his too confident ene- 
mies to'dine at Paris at their leisure,— 
took the bold resolution of following the 
king to Versailles, —regained his influence 
over the mind of the weak sovereign, —and 
blasted in half an hour the long-nursed 
hopes of the Dupes. Ina short time he 
felt himself strong enough to exile the 
queen-mother, to annihilate the queen- 
consort, and to send Bassompierre to the 
Bastille, where he expiated, till the car- 
dinal's death, the unlucky breach of his 
i engagement. 

‘ It must be confessed that Richelieu 
had some little reason to the mar- 
shal; and the imperious priest, who af- 
terwards saw the heads even of the king's 
dearest favourites roll at his feet, probably 
thought that he was acting with great lenity 
in condemning Bassompierre only to a per- 

imprisonment. 

** The duplicity with which the cardinal 
appears to have subsequently behaved to 
the marshal, by flattering him with hopes 
of be Scere n pardo Me for 
ever deceived,—is more i 
than the orignal violence: and S6 es 
wonder-struck at the mixture of meanness 
and impudence with which Richelieu used, 
for his occasional purposes, to borrow from 
his victim a beautiful villa at Chaillot, upon 
which Bassompierre had — all his 
taste and magnificence. While the unhap- 
py owner was languishing on a truckle bed 
within four bare walls, the cardinal would 
send to ask permission to enjoy his luxur- 
ious couches and costly furniture: this was 
indeed adding insult to injury. 

** His death, however, restored the pri- 
soner to liberty; and the death of the king, 
and the succession of the queen-consort to 
the regency, recalled Bassompierre to the 
slippery heights of court favour. 

* He was now offered the honourable 
trust of being governor to the young king, 
Louis XIV.; but age, and perhaps the 
severe but wholesome medicine of the Bas- 
tille, had cured him of ambition. He de- 
clined the offer; and in about three years 
followed his persecutor to the place * where 
the wicked cease to trouble, and where the 
weary are at rest.’ He died of an apo- 
plexy at the house of his friend, the Duke 
of Vitry, in Champaigne, on the 12th April, 
1646. 

As there is no attempt at, connexion 
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in the notes whith form the valuable 
part of this volume, we shall make 
none in our extracts from them. We 
merely wish to give our readers an 
idea of their contents. In comment- 
ing on some accidental delay which 
occurred in the Ambassador's journey 
through Picardy towards is, he 
takes: occasion to say 


«< There is reason to think that travelling 
was, on the whole, nearly as expeditious 
then in France as it is now. Bassom- 
pierre tells us, in another part of his Me- 
moirs, that he and four friends went in a 
coach from Paris to Rouen in one day (be- 
tween seventy and eighty miles) ; but this is 
mentioned as remarkable, and will be so at 
this day with such a coach; and it is not 
easy to accomplish it even with one of our 
modern es. 

“In England there can be little doubt 
that he travelled with pue horses, and 
this will account for the slowness of his 
progress: travelling post in carriages was 
not then the practice; though, in riding 
port, our ancestors did feats which we can- 
not rival. 


carried the account of Queen Elizabeth's 
death to King James in Scotland, he rode 
from London to Edinb » 400 miles, in 
about 60 — a pieri ma — of ce- 
lerity, even cut consideri is stops at 
Doncaster and Witherington (which Texter, 
particularly, must have been of some hours), 
and a bad fall which he had at Norham.— 
But even this is outdone by a worthy, of 
whom we read in Stow, who performed 
144 miles by land, and two voyages by sea, 
of about twenty-two miles each, in seventeen 
hours. For so wonderful a story, I am in- 
clined to let the honest chronicler vouch in 
his own words. 

** ‘Saturday, the seaventeenth day of 
July, 1619, Bernard Calvert, of Andover, 
about three & clock in the morning, towke 
horse at Saint Georges Church in South- 
warke, and came to Dover about seaven of 
the clocke the same morning, where a 
with eight oares, formerly sent from Lon- 
don thither, attended his suddaine com- 
ming: he instantly towke barge, and went 
to Callice, and in the same barge returned 
back to Dover, about three of the clocke 
the same day, where, as well there as in 
divers other places, he had layed sun 
swift horses, besides guides; he rode 
from thence to S. George’s Church in South- 
warke the same evening, a little after eight 
a clock, fresh and lusty.” (Stow, 1032.) 

—. ** All our modern match-riders must 
hide their diminished heads.” 

Among the first persons who wait 
upon Bassompierre after his arrival in 
London, is the Chevalier de Jars, a 
French nobleman then in disgrace at 
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the Court of Paris. The note informs 
us, that. ; 

ss When Richelieu wished to reconcile 
himself with the queen, he recalled de Jars, 
Madame de Chevreuse, and others of her 
friends: but on their retarn, their own 
cábals or the jealousy of the minister again 
occasioned their dis De Jars was put 
into the Bastile, and only removed from it 
to be tried for his life at Tours. In passing 
through the court of the Bastile he saw his 
old friend Bassompierre, and some other 
prisoners of state, and he called out ‘ to bid 
them farewell, and to assure them, that, 
whatever should become of him, he would 
be true to his friends and to himself.” He 
conducted himself, during his trial, with 

eat firmness: but he was condemned to 

th, upon an en ent from Richelieu 
to the judges that the sentence should not 
be carried into effect: he was, however, 
brought out on the scaffold ; and, just as 
he had laid his head on the block, his par- 
don was announced. It was observed, that 
he remained a long time stupified, without 
the power of speaking, or the appearance of 
feeling. He was then banished mto Italy ; 
but, after the death of Richelieu and of 
Louis XIII. Anne of Austria, now t, 
recalled him, and he was one of the princi- 
pel gentlemen of her private society. 

** This on on the scaffold reminds 
me of another remarkable one of the same 
px Warrants were sent down into 

ampshire, in December 1604, for the ex- 
ecutions of Lerds Cobham and Grey, who 
were concerned in what is called Raleigh’s 

t. There seems to have been a great 

eal of mysterious and cruel juggle in the 
treatment of those unhappy noblemen at that 
dreadful moment. They were brought forth, ` 
and remanded, and brought forth again, in 
short, their agony was strangely protract- 
ed, they however passed through this ordeal 
with credit : Cobham parti ly, whowas a 
strange com knave and fool. It 
was that his behaviour on the scaf- 
fold would afford matière r rire, 
to use the unfeeling phrase of Carleton ; but 
he behaved with such clear and collected 
courage, as to force from the same person 


the remarkable ion of ‘ its being 
easier to die well to live well. They 
looked,’ Carelton adds, ‘ one 


another, like men beheaded, and met agai 
in the other world," (Hardwicke’s State 
Papers, i. 391.) 

An equally casual notice of the second 
Earl of Salisbury is made to apologize 
for the introduction of the following 
anecdote of his more illustrious father, 
the grandson of Thomas Lord Bur- 
leigh, and Secretary of Elisabeth. 

Sir Robert Cecil served the Queen with 
ability and fidelity; but he hed also sn 
eye to the rising sun, and was in corre- 
spondence with James during the latter 
years of his reign. Next to, or perhaps 
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mantie and etmost incredible audacity to 
steal back, (leaving the prince on the road,) 
and make his way in secret, and at an un- 
due heur; even into the bed-chamber of the 
queen, whence, after a scene of intreaties, 
tears, and vows, (permitted, accepted, but, 
as it would seem, sot requifed ), the amo- 
rous duke again took post, and made the 
best of his way back to join his royal and 
patient fellow-traveller. 

* The duke's vexation at his dismissal 
was so great, that he was heard to declare 
that he would come to France again in spite 
of the jealous husband ; which, however, 
neither as friend nor foe was he able to ac- 


war. 

** That the death of Leuis and Buck- 
ingham should have rendered this subject 
delicate, I can well ; but 
is not prepared to find it treated so 
‘boldly, so publicly, and so lightly, as we 
learn from a passage of Madame de Motte- 
ville's Memoirs that it was. 

** The queen mother, happening one day 
to meet Voiture, musing in the at 


to which the wit immediately replied, * in 


** Je pensois que la destinée, 

Aprés tant d'ibjustes malheurs, 

Vous a justement couronnée 

De gloire, d'éclat, et d'honneurs : 

Mais que vous étiez plus heureuse, 

Lorsque vous étiez autrefois, 

—Je ne veux pas dire amoureuse, = 

La rime le veut toutefois.— 

Je pensois ;—car nous autres Poetes 

Nous ns extrav: ent, 

Ce que dans l'humeur où vous êtes, 

Vous feriez, si dans ce moment 

Vous avisiez en cette place 

Venir le Duc de Bokingham ?— 

Eti seroit en di 

De lui ou du Pere Vincent !— 

Le Pere Vincent, over whom Voiture 
supposed the duke would gain so easy a 
victory, was the queen's —* 

There are, however, many notes of 
a much more serious character than 
‘these—one we shall venture to quote 
(in spite of the length to which our 
extracts have already ae) be- 
cause we are sure our readers will ad- 
mire it as much as we ourselves do. 

** One cannot but remark, however, as 
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an additional proof of the similarity which 
has existed between the course of public 


events and the progress of manners in Eng- 
land and France, that the system of favourit- 
ism-— which so scan prevailed in the 
reign of James I. and was a fatal legacy to 
his successor— rei in France at the 


XIII. and James I. had several points of 
the children 


i whose ity and 
mimi their succ tats a E 
both well meaning and well informed, 
lovers of peace, and little prone to try 
themselves, they were governed by a suc- 
cession of favourites, loose, profligate, tur- 
bulent, and daring, who had no other re- 


merset, and Buckingham. Happy it might 
have been for Charles, st not 
for the liberties of England, if the 
life of Cecil, or the earlier influence of 
Strafford, had afforded a fellow for Riche- 
lieu. Like causes produced like effects. 
The two monarchs left to their children 
dissensions with their parli ts, and their 
kingdoms in a state of ferment, which soon 
burst into open rebellion : and twenty years 
of civil war and — irap ie: 
neighbouring nations. i o 
—— — — which 
the British constitution had already taken 
=the lights and rights of self-j ent, 
PLI 
com narrowness 

this age en whlch the some was acted, 
brought the affairs of the English monarchy 
to an earlier crisis: but what was deferred 
was not lost. Circumstances peculiar to 
France, and the vigorous and ificent 
character of Louis XIV., turned ener- 
ies of his subjects into a new direction.— 
ut the seeds of change were sown in 
France: and it is not too much to say, that 
the recollections of the Fronde had some 
influence on the quarrels of Louis XV. 
with his parliaments, and that the endea- 
vours of the latter to exercise and to extend 


their constitutional ri led eventually, 

though uninten y, to the catas- 

— of Louis XVI., and completed the 
a 


unhappy comparison which I have endea- 
» perhaps too fancifully, to sketch.— 
The time consumed in their progress was 
different ; but the beginni the means, 
and the results, have a striking similarity. 
One word more. Our restoration was, 
through the folly of James, followed by 
another revolution. Is it not to be appre- 
hended that France will complete the pa- 
rallel even to its last stage ?" 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON FLY-FISHING, SUGGESTED BY THE REVIEW OF 
BAINBRIDGE S COMPLETE ANGLER. 


ME EDITOR, — 
Your on angling in um- 
ber — certainly Written in a 
pleasant - umoured strain, 
seemed — at least one example 
of a position maintained by its author, 
that anglers are en amiable, affection- 
ate, open-hearted race. of men. I 
cannet, however, subscribe to the opi- 
nions ef your contributor, or indeed 
te those ef any writer whose works I 
have ever had an opportunity of per- 
using on tbe subject, and therefore 
take the liberty of addressing a few 
words to you, the veiled conductor of 
this mysterious miscelleny. 

In the first place, alth I great- 
ly respect the gentle style of your cor- 
respondent, I can by no means admit 
that anglers are practically in regard 
to their art, a particularly amiable race 
of men. It is very true that on a fine 
balmy day, after a shower in April, 


any given number of mpe may con-, 


verse about eddying pools and rippling 
streams with the greatest equanimity 
of spirit, while seated on Mr Mac- 
kenzie's counter, or standing by Mr 
because the ima- 


through the central solitude of some 
bare valley, surrounded on all sides 
by pastoral hills, and no living thing 
visible but a cairn-like shepherd on 
the mountain side, with his old colley 
at his feet, and his flocks grazing a- 
round. ‘Thus each derives pleasure 
from the conversation on the science, 
on account of its creating in his mind 
associations connected with the de- 
lights of his solitary hours, and while 
thus ministering to each other's en- 
joyment, they cease for a while to re- 
member that by the water side a more 
disagreeable or dreaded form could not 
presentitselfthan thatof a brother ofthe 
Angle. It has been said that a being 
to endure a life of solitude must be 
either a god or a savage,—an angler is 
neither, and yet a life of solitude, 
while he exists, that is in the capacity 
of an angler, is the life of happiness 
for him. In truth your angler, not- 
withstanding the occasional existence 
of an Isaac Walton, is ho philanthro- 


and. 


pist. He may wish well to all who 
& trade similar to his own, so 

as they pursue it in another quar- 

ter of the world from himself, but the 
tall steeple-like wand of a weaver, or 
other mechanic, suddenly rendered vi- 
sible to his eye by a turn of the river, , 
is sufficient to induce him for the 
time to wish all the labouring classes 
at the devil Let your co =, 
dent, or any other skilful angler, 
divest hi for a moment of, 


those — associations through 
the medium of which fishermen 'oc- 
— affect each other's society, 
and yse those particular feelings 
which he may have experienced on 


not more tban fifty yards in advance. 
Where be your philanthropy now, 
your how d'ye does, and your well, I 
thank yees? quite fugitive ! 

Who bas not felt inclined to com- 


— on — — in fine grav 
on the other, a is perceiv- 
ed couched with his face to the sur- 
face, like Satan at the ear of Eve, and 
probing the much haunts 
with a huge emblem of Neptune, aliaa 
& Liester ? 

When nothing's to be seen but hills 

And rocks that spread a hoary gleam, 

And that one beast that from the bed 

Of the green meadow hangs his head 

Over the silent stream. 

With what pleasure would the bear- 
er of the slen rod take him by 
the light — toe, age toss — 
into the profound, oven as 
old Hen Pen tossed the famous Tod 
Lowrie. Fishing, indeed, is always 
pursued with greatest success in soli- 
tude, and from this circumstance it is - 
not to be wondered at that the friend- 
ly greetings of its humid votaries 
should not always be of the most be- 
nign and gracious kind. This is more 
the misfortune than the fault of. the 
pursuit, but it certainly induces a cune 
ning, unsocial, and even hypocritical 
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temper of mind, which forms a curious 
contrast to the frank and friendly un- 
derstanding which is exemplified in 
the shop of the dresser. 

Does any angler, in down a 


river, ever another by whom i 
b ofrel the precedence for an 


hour or two? or in 


oceasiohal fine loo 1 un 
a or Mo having 
taken the lead? We believé that very 


ever oteur, and by this means a spirit 
of disuffection, tf hot of e 
tility, is created, which hot tf» 


wisely ordained that no man can run 
another : the body or blow ont 
his brains with a g tod. It 
would, however, be a blessed thing if 
certain humane and gentlemanly re- 
gulations were fairly understóod and 
acknowledged among all classes of An- 

lers—such as, that no man should be 
allowed to pass another fishing in the 
-— — without the amende 

onourable of proceeding to & certain 
distance without throwing a fly, or, 
that they should agree to fish stream 
about, or should take the precedence 
each for his little hour altetnately. I 
dm aware that frequently, as in many 
districts of the , where 
meet na — Wabster 
every two hun yards, su - 
ate rule would be — 
but still I am not without hope that 
the spread of civilization will one day 
soften the heart of the obdurate and 
jealous angler, and by the introduction 
of some wise and generally applicable 
iscatorial laws, cause his oc- 
tercourse with a neighbour 
to assume a less gloomy and spider- 
like aspect than it now bears. 

But fishermen are certainly illus- 
trious over a jug of toddy,a cup of tea, 
or & bowl of punch. (They seldom 
at Abington.) Among them there is 
at Abington.) Among is 
then no wrangling about who struck 
such a fish, or who threw such a fly, 
or any other disputes ing to 
the question Cock 
Robin,” and all the other 
feuds which embitter the life 
Fowler. There is no rising 
late dinner, (better late than never), 
with stiffened limbs to wash out a dire 


casional 
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fowling-piece, or feed still dirtier 
— occasional bursting of an un- 
expected powder-flask on the chi » 


4i 


quently manifests a desire to dig its 


g juvenile wild du 
B | with your dent in 


to the attributes and character- 
estic excellencies of Maclean, Macken- 
zie, the two Rawsons, and the Phin. 


you His descriptions of these celebrated 


men remind one of the fine pictorial 
and psycological delinestions, by the 
acute and ingenious Dr Morris, of the 
three great advocates of Scotiand. 
(By the way, when is the Doctor's 
second edition to be out?) I be- 
lieve that the chief fault in fly-dress- 
ing all over the world consists in not 
fixing the hackle properly. This fre- 
quently gives way after fishing a few 
ours, and floats alongside of the hook, 
like aspare wing in a stateof dislocation. 
In to the best kind of hooks 
I think it incorrect to give the 
ference to any perticular form w 
ever the size may be. For the midge 
flies, the sneckbend is undoubtedly the 
best, because the small hooks of that 
make are free from those faults which 
may often be found in the larger ones. 
The points are finer, and more beau- 
tifally finished than those of any other 
form, and the barb being of a better 
shape, and proportionably nearer the 
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——— 
ike to know upon what principle o 
imitative art the different varieties of 


: aes — eould possibl 
an n 
—— itself. visible on die hes of 


the waters, as it is a summer insect, - 


and rarely makes its appearance in the 


y 
‘not by a specifi 


perfect state till the month of June. 
if they bear no resemblance to each 
ether in form or colour, how much 
more unlike must they be, when, in- 
stead of being swept down the cur- 
rent as a real one would be, the artifi- 
cial fly is seen crossing and recroming 
every stream and torrent with the a- 
gili — and the strength of 
tor 


an 
d any dragon fy make its way 
in a straight or even curvilinear diree- 
tion across a broad and rapid river, or 
maintain itself with “ane short une 
easy motion" in the centre of a rush- 
De agg cr or NON ERE 
appears artifi generall 
used for miman bears no resemblance, 
except in size, to any living one,— 
that the only tribe, which, from their 
respective dimensions, it may be sup- 
posed to represent, does not exist du- 
ring the period when the imitation is 
most generally and moet, successfully 


& colour to the suppositien of — 
being ever mistaken for the other,—TI 
think we may fairly conclude, that in 
this instance at least, the fish 

grounds, and are deceived . 


at 


do the large flies, 
rise so readily, resemble? or what 
species are imitated by the er, or 
indeed by three-fo of the dressed 
flies in common use? The same ob- 


ub uh ndo. Debit its axis 
wi rapidity, that it every 
vestige of its wi and 
in ing with the par-tail, the most 
killing of all lures for large trout, the 
bait consists of the nether half of a 
small fish and 
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and severe labour to become a t 
master in the art. Yet it is needless 
to encompass it with difficulties which 
have no existence in reality, or to ren- 
der that intricate and confused which 
is in itself so plain and unencumbered. 
In fact, the ideas which at present 
prevail on the subject, degrade it be- 
neath its real dignity and importance, 
and reduce it to a merely imitative 
art. Butit is not so. hdd Plato, 
speaking of painting, says, that it is 
merel p at of iinitatioo: and that 
our roceeds from perceiving 
the truth and — of the likeness, 
he is surely wrong ; for if it were so, 
where would be the superiority of the 
Roman and Bolognese over the Dutch 
and Flemish schoolg? It is indeed the 
lowest and least intellectual style of 
ert, whether in painting, poetry, or 
fy-fishing, which proceeds upon in- 
dividual imitation. The enlightened 
angler = ni — E imitate 
i H il of thi i 

attends any to the invariable, the 
t, and general ideas which are in- 
— in nature. He throws his fly 
lightly and with elegance on the sur- 
face of the glittering waters, because 
he knows that an insect, with out- 
— wing, would so fall; but he 
oes not imitate, either in the air or 
on his favourite element, the flight or 
the motion of a particular species, be- 
cause he knows that trouts are much 
less conversant in entomology than 
Dr Leach, and that their: omniverous 
propensions induce them, when in- 
clined for food, to rise with equal ea- 
gerness at e minute thing which 
creepeth upon the earth, or swimmeth 
in the waters. On this fact he gene- 
ralizes—end this is the philosophy of 


ng. 

I therefore think, that all that has 
been said about the great variety of 
flies which are to the angler 
—&«bout the necessity of changing his 
tackle ing to each particular 
month throughout the season—about 
one fly being adapted solely to the 
morning, another to noon-day, and a 
third to the evening—about every ri- 
ver having its own particular flies, 
and about fish refusing to look at a 
certain fly on one day (yet readily 
taking a different one that same day), 
and rising greedily to it on another,— 


is, with scarcely any exception, little. 
jess than “ mere blarney.” That de- 
terminate relations subsist between 


2 
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‘stream ; but it more usually 
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flies of a certain colour, and particu- 
lar states of a river, is, I believe, true 
but these are connected with angling 
solely as an artificial science, and have 
no connexion whatever with any ana- 
lagous relations in nature. The great 
object, by whatever means it is to be 
— ——— , is to render the fly de- 
ceptive; and this, in fact, I believe 
to be more easily done when 


in Soa at 


P d 


with flies which di 
general ce from those which 
are upon the water. When a parti- 


cular fly prevails upon a river, an ar- 
tificial one in imitation of it will 
never resemble it so closely, as to a 
pear the same to those below (i. e. the 
trouts) ; on the contrary, a certain 
of resemblance, without an 

thing like an exact aimilitude, vill 
only render the finny tribe the more 
cautious through suspicion, while a 
different shape and colour, by exciting 
no minute and invidious comparisons, 
would probably have been swallowed 
without examination. Indeed it seems 
very plain, that where means of com- 

n are allowed, and where exact 
imitation is at the same time impossi- 
ble, it is much better to have recourse 
toa un ides, than to an awkward 
and bungling individual representa- 
tion. How often has it been asserted, 
with all the fom of sententious wis- 
dom, that the true mode of proceed- 
ing in fly-fishing is to busk your 
hook by the river-side, after beating 
the shrubs, to see what colour of in- 
sect prevails. This is absolute non- 
sense—'* a fly in the book is worth 
e in mei proa A — of mine, 
who carri e opposite = 
haps too far, although he always filled 
his pannier, used to beat the briars 
and willows to ascertain what manner 
of fly was uot there, and with that he 
tempted the fishes. 

I believe, that during midsummer, 
when the weather is calm, the sky 
ECCL. 
what is e fishing is j 
a close imitation, both of the appear- 
ance and motions of the natural fly 
may frequently be tried with advan- 
tage; in which case the tackle may 
be allowed to drop gently down the 
happens, 
from the style of fishing practised du- 
ring the vernal and autumnal ststes 
of a river, that the hook is not decep- 


tive, from its a ing like a winged 
fly- which has fallen fom its nativc 
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element, ——— yen: and as- 

resembling that of some aquatic 
— Wher the end of the line 
first falls on the surface of the water, 
the fish may be deceived by the idea 
of a naturel fly, and it is on that ac- 
count that Light) ange —— throw 
bis tackle lightly and with accuracy, 
and it is on that account also that I 
advise the more frequent throwing of 
the line ; but so soon as the artist be- 
gins to describe his semicircle across 
the river, the character of the lure is 
changed, and the trout then seizes the 
bait not as a drowning insect, but as 
a creature inhabiting its own element, 
which had ventured too far from the 
aig de the shallow shore, or the 


subsidiary 


That this is the case, a rall 


argument may also 


rivers the greater number and the fin- 
est fish are generally slain by the drag- 
fly, which, during the process of ang- 
ling, swims an inch or two under wa- 


ter. 
The great secret in fly-fishing, after 
a has acquired the art of throw- 
ing & long and a light line, is perse- 
verance, that is, constant and continu- 
ous exertion. Your trout is a whim- 
sical creature, even when the angler, 
with all appliances and means to boot, 
is placed apparently under the most 
favourable circumstances. Let him, 
however, commence his operations 
with flies which, npon general princi- 
ples, he knows to be good—for exam- 
— — e e 
ear, muirfowl wing, 
— — —— 
t may frequen , that for an 
hour or even ivo dou lis will kill 
nothing—but then it will as often hap- 
pen, t for another couple of hours 
e will pull them out with a most 
pleasing rapidity. ** I tax not you, 
ye elements, with unkindness,” yet I 
believe that the appetites and motions 
of the finny tribe are regulated and 
directed by certain (to us) almost im- 
perceptible changes in the state of the 
atmosphere, with which, as they do 
not proceed upon any fixed or deter- 
mined principles of meteorological 
science, it is not easy for the angler to 
become acquainted, and, therefore, the 
only method to remedy the — 
sent thus arising, is to fish without 
ceasing as long as he remains by the 
* pure element of waters." The art 
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of angling will probably -one day or 
other be the means of throwing Len 
siderable light ón the science of elec- 
tricity, at present one of the most ob- 
scure branches of physical learning. 

I believe that a variable state of the 
— is bad for fishing—nor do 
I think as many do, that a dull gloomy 
day is the most favourable. If the river 
is not too low, I always prefer what, in 

i language, might be called a 
fine cheerful day, more particularly if 
there is a breeze. And whet I 
would more particularly press upon the 
notice of the , as soon as he be- 
comes master of the line, is, that he 
should cast his flies more frequently 
than is the usual prectice, and, gene- 


y speaking, fish rapidly. This 


be should be more i attended to 
drawn from the fact, that in most. p pud 


in streams where 
rous, and not . 

No general rules can be laid down 
in to striking and playing the 
fish, as excellence in this d ent 
of the art is solely the result of expe- 
rience, and can only be attained 
by practice. I am no great advocate, 
however, for wbat is called striking a 
fish. If a trout rises in a deep 
pool, it may be of advantage so to 

, and this will be sufficiently ac- 
complished by inclining the rod quick- 
ly aside, so as to draw out a few inches 
of the line, for if the reel is not allowed 
to run, this operation is apt to snap the 
gut, or otherwise injure the tackle.— 
But if a trout, whether t er small, 
rises in a current or rapid stream, the 
sudden change in its position, imme- 
diately after it has seized the fly, is 

nerally quite sufficient to fix the 

b, without any exertion on the pert 
of the angler. 

I shall not at present occupy any 
longer your attention, but at some fu- 
ture period I may probably communi- : 
cate some observations on the present 
state of the fly-fisheries in different 
parts of Scótland with which I happen 
to be acquainted, and which, I doubt 
not, will be found useful to many of 
pur readers. I shall be happy to hear 

any of your contributors or ac- 
quaintances who feel inclined to im- 
pugn my theory, and shall willingly 
enter into a correspondence, either pub- 
lic or private, on that or any other 
subject connected with the art. I was 
highly pleased with your introductory 
paper in last Number, not so much on 


e trout are nume- 
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account of its intrinsic merit, though speedily and effectually supplied.—I 
that was considerable, as that it form- — temain your obedient well-wisher, 

ed the commencement of a subj D. MACFARLANE, JUN. 
which certainly much more Aberfoyle, 4th June 1819. 

many you have hitherto treated of; I have used the freedom to send 
desired a share of your readers’ consi- IA 
deration. I trust, that through your killed this morning. Is not the larg- 
future exertions, this desideratum in est of the dozen a singularly large 
the literature of Scotland will be trout? ‘He is like a fish. 





LETTER FROM MB ODOHERTY, ENCLOSING THE THIRD PART OF CHRISTABEL. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, ; 
pies icons honor p iin rige for your kind recommendation 
of my poems to the notice of the public. Such liberality does you credit, and 
** I verily belieye promotes your sale.” Nothing can more decidedl y prove 
the degraded state of our periodical criticism, than this fact, that not one re- 
- view, but your own incomparable one, has so much as alluded to the existence 
of my poetry. What Mr Gifford can mean by such neglect of a man of at least 
eqnal genius with himeelf, I leave him to explain to the world, when and how 
he can—es for Mr Jeffrey, the well-known difference of our political sentiments 
sufficiently accounts for his silence. The Monthly Reviewers hate me because 
I am not a Unitarian, nor dissenter of any kind, and the British Critic looks down 
upon me because I am neither an Oxonian nor a Cantab. Of the notice of ** Ma- 
” [ am not very ambitious, having been tired of old women, and I do trust 
my muse ever be buried, Colburn will not suffer that vampyre, Dr Po- 
lidori, to suck her blood. To you, therefore, my sweet editor, my undivided 
gratitude is due, and it shall be expressed in 2 way most conducive to your in- 
terests. You must have observed with regret, many of our best living 


to think that any thing should be left but half done. 1 have accordingly fin- 
i Coleridge's Christabel, and what was a still more laborious tub, Mr 
Wordsworth's Excursion. If Lord Byrom does not publish Don Juan speedily, 
I will, for I have written bim, and heis very restless in my desk. I have like- 
wise ready for the press, a thick octavo of ** Plays on the Passions,” which, if 
Miss Joanna Baillie does not bestir herself, shall infallibly be out before the 
fall of the leaf. In short, I wish, like the celebrated Macvey Napier, Esq., to 
become a SUPPLEMENTARY GENIUS, and while he undertakes to render eomplete 
all the rest of human knowledge, permit me to do the same service to poetry. 
I have sent you the third part of Christabel, per my friend the .“ ay 
who, #0 far being a fool, as one of your critics averred, is next to our frien 
D, ane of the sharpest blades in Glasgow. You will receive a bale of the 
Excursion by the waggon very soon.—Yours, for ever and a day, 


Moraan ODOHERTY. 
Archie — College, Glasgow. ` 


unc. 


CHRISTABEL. 
The Introduction to Part the Third. 


LisTxN! ye know that I am mad, 
And ye will listen !—wizard dreams 
Were with me !—all is true that seems l=- 
From dreams alone can truth be had—~ 
In dreams divinest lore is taught, 
For the eye, no more distraught, 
Rests most calmly, and the ear, 
Of sound unconscious, may apply 
Its attributes unknown, to hear 
The music of philosophy ! 
Thus am I wisest in my sleep, 
For thoughts and things, which day-light brings, 





Cirüisle, Port Third. — "er 
Come to the spirit sad and single, 


But verse and and joya end woes 
Inextricably m | 





CHBISTABEL, PART THIRD. 


Nix moons have waxed, and the tenth, in ita wane, 
Sees Christabel struggle in unknown pain! 
— For many moons was her eye less bright, 
For many moons was her vest more tight, 
And her cheek was pale, save when, with a start, 
The life blood came from the panting heart, 
And fluttering, o’er that thin fair face 
Past with a rapid nameless pace, 
And at moments a big tear filled the eye, 
And at nioments a short apd smo igh 
Swelled her breast with sudden strain, 
Breathed half in grief, and half in pain, 
For her’s are , on the rack that wind 
The outward e and the inward mind. 
—And when at night she did visit the oak, 
She wore the Baron’s scarlet cloak, 
oe cloak which happy to hear and to tell 
as lined with the fur of the leopard well, ) 
And as she wandered down the dell 
None said 'twas the lady Christabel.— 
Some thought ’twas a weird and ugsome elf, 
Some deemed 'twas the sick old Baron himself, 
Who wandered beneath the snowy lift 
To count his beads in solemn shrift— 
(For his shape below was wide tosee . 
All bloated with the hydropeie.) 
Oh! had her old father the secret known, 
He had stood as stark as the statue of stone 


' "That stands so silent, and white, and tall, 


At the upper end of his banquet hall ! 


Am I asleep or am I awake ? 
In very truth I oft mistake, r 
As the stories of old come over my brain; 
And I build in spirit the mystic strain ;— 
Ah! would to the Male that I were asleep! 
But I must wake, and I must weep! 

Sweet Christabel, it is not well 
That a lady, pure as the sunless snow 
That lies so soft on the mountain’s brow, 
That a maiden of sinless chastity 
In childbirth pangs should be doomed to die, 
Or live with a name of sorrow and shame, 
And hear the words of blemish and blame! 
—For the world that smiles at the guilt of man, 
Places woman beneath its ban ; 


Vor. V. 20 





. Christabel, Part Third. 
Alas, that scandal thus should wreak 
Its vengeance on the warm and weak, 
Tna: the arrows of the cold and dull 
Should woünd the breast of the beautiful ! 


Of the things that be did we know but half, 
Many, and many would weep, who laugh ! 
Tears would darken many an eye, 

Or that deeper grief, (when its orb is dry, 
When it cannot dare the eye of day), 

O'er the clouded heart would sway, 

Till it crumbled like desert dust away ! 

But here we meet with grief and grudge, 
And they who cannot know us, judge ! 
Thus, souls on whom good angels smile, 
Are scoffed at in our world of guile— 

Let this, Ladié, thy comfort be ; 

Man knows not us, good angels know 

The things that pass in the world below ; 
And scarce, methinks, it seems unjust, 
That the world should view thee with mistrust, 
For who that saw that child of thine 

Pale Christabel, who could divine 

That its sire was the Ladie Geraldine? 


But in I rush, with too swift a gale, 

Into the ocean of my tale! 

Not yet young Christabel, I ween, 

Of her babe hath lighter been. 

—'"Tis the month of the snow and the blast, 

And the days of Christmas mirth are past, 

When the oak-roots heaped on the hearth blazed bright, 
Casting a broad and dusky light 

On the shadowy forms of the warriors old, 

Who stared from the wall, most grim to behold— 
On shields where the spider his tapestry weaves, 
On the holly boughs and the ivy leaves, 

The few green glories that still remain 

To mock the storm and welcome the rain, 
Brighter and livelier mid tempest and shower, 
Like a hero in the battle hour !— | 

Brave emblems o'er the winter hearth, 

They cheered our fathers’ hours of mirth !— 


Twelve solar months complete and clear 
The magic circle of the year ! 
Each (the ancient riddle saith) 
Children, two times thirty, hath ! 
Three times ten are fair and white, 
Three times ten are black as night, 
Three times ten hath Hecaté, 

Three times ten the God of day ; 

Thus spoke the old hierophant 

(I saw her big breast swelling pant) 
What time, I dreamed, in ghostly wise 
Of Eleusinian mysteries, - 

For I am the hierarch | 

Of the mystical and dark— 

And now, if rightly I do spell 

Of the lady Christabel, 

She hates the three times ten so white, 
And sickens in their searching light, 


é 
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And woe is here—alas! alack! . 

She hates the three times ten so black — 
As a mastiff bitch doth berk, 

I hear her moaning in the dark !— 


"Tis the month of January, 
Why lovely maiden, light and airy, 
While the moon can scarcely glow, 
Thro’ the plumes of falling snow, 
While the moss upon the bark 
Is withered all, and damp, and dark, 
While cold above the stars in doubt 
Look dull, and scarcely will stay out, 
While the snow is heavy on beechen bower 
And hides its name-sake, the snow-drop flower, 
Why walk forth thus mysteriously ? 
Dear girl, I ask thee seriously. y 
Thy cheek is pale, thy locks are wild— 
Ah, think, how big thou art with child !— 
Tho’ the baron’s red cloak thro’ the land hath nof llow, . 
Thou should'st not thus venture without an umbrella ! 
Dost thou wander to the field of graves 
Where the elder its spectral branches waves ? : 
And will thy hurried footsteps halt f 
Where thy mother sleeps in the silent vault? ` 
Where the stranger pauses long to explore 
The emblems quaint of heraldic lore, 
Where tho’ the lines are tarnished and dim, 
Thy mother’s features stare gaunt and grim, 
And grinning skull, and transverse bone, 
And the names of warriors dead and gone 
Mark Sir Leoline's burial stone ; 
Thither go not, or I deem almost 
That thou wilt frighten thy mother's ghost ! 


Or wilt thou wend to the huge oak-tree, 
And, kneeling down upon thy knee, 
Number the beads of thy rosary ? 

Nine beads of gold and a tenth of pearl, 
And a prayer with each, my lovely girl, 
Nine, and one, shalt thou record, 

Nine to the virgin and one to the Lord ! 
The pearls are ten times one to behold, 
And ten times nine are the beads of gold, 
Methinks ’tis hard of the friar to ask 
On a night like this so weary a task! 


"Tis pleasant—’tis pleasant, in summer time, 

In the green wood to spell the storied rhyme, 
When the light winds above 'mong the light leaves are singing, 
And the song of the birds thro’ your heart is ringing, 

"Tis pleasant—'tis pleasant, when happily humming 

To the flowers below the blythe bee is coming !— 

When the rivulet coy, and ashamed to be seen, 

Is heard where it hides ‘mong the grass-blades green, 

When the light of the moon and each sweet starry islet 

Gives a charm more divine to the long summer twilight, 

When the breeze o’er the blossomy hawthorn aomes cheerful, 
"Tis pleasant—with heart—ah, how happy !—tho’ fearful, 

With heaven-beaming eyes, where tears come, while smiles glisten 
To the lover's low vows in the silence to listen ! 
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"Tis pleasant too, on a fine spring ds 
A ‘honth before the month of May 
pray for a lover that's far away 
But, tabel, I-cannot see | 
The powerful cause that aways with thee 
Thus, with a face all waxen white, 
To wander forth on a winter night. 


. 'The snow hath ceased, dear lady meek, 
But the night is chill and bleak l— 
And clouds are passing swift away 
Below the moon so old and gray— 

qs cewent moon, like a Dark e 
That lies so calm on the billowy whirl ;— 


— dl 
ith the blast, 
Clouds of ebony 
Wander fast, 
And one the maiden hath fixed her eyes on, 
Hath pase’d o'er the moon, and is near the horizon ! 
Ah Christabel, I dread it, I dread it, 
That the clouds of shame 
Will darken and gather 
O’er the maiden's name, 
Who chances unwedded 
To give birth to a child, and knows not its father! 


One—Two—Three—Four—Five—Six—Seven—Eight—Nine—Ten— 
Eleven !— 


Tempest or eslm—r1oonshine or shower, 

The castle clock still tolls the hour, 

And the cock awakens, and echoes the sound, 
And is answered by the owls around— 

And at every measured tone 

You may hear the old baron grunt and grom ; 
"Tis a thing of wonder, and fright, and fear, 
The mastiff-bitch's moans to hear— | 
And the cow in her stall that stands 

And is milked each morning by female hands 
(That the baron's breakfast of milk and bread 
May be brought betimes to the old man's bed 
Who often gives, while he is dressing, 

His Christabel a father's blessing) 

That aged cow, as each stroke sounds slow, 
Answers it with a plaintive low ! 

And the baron old, who is ill at rest, 

Curses the favourite cat for a pest— 

For let him pray, or let him weep, 

She mews thro' all the hours of d 

Till morning comes with its pleasant beams, 
-And the cat is at rest, and the baron dreams ! 


Let it rain, however fast, 

Rest from rain will come at last, 
And the blaze that strongest flashes 
Sinks at last, and ends in ashes ! 
But sorrow from the human heart 
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Others 
who is 


Sir,—You will not, I am pretty to admit of the application of any 
sure, think of assaying this important belle lettres scale of merit. Had I 
eommunication by any of your lower sent it over to the Dublin manufac- 


tory of 
much too grave and serious a nature — conducted by Mesars Phillips & Co., I 
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In my spirit I behold 
A lady- call ber firm, not bold. 2s 
Standing lonel the burn 


—Strenge feelings thro’ her breast and brain 
Shoot wath s sense of madness and pain. 


When the stske is driven into thy breast, 
When thy to dust shall be carelessly flung, 


Return, return thy home to bless, 
Daughter of good Sir Leoline ; 

In that chamber a recess 
Known to no other eye than thine, 
Contains the powerful wild-flower wine 


And lie down in thy nakedness 
ir to thy secret and favourite haunt 
And drink the wine as thou art wont ! 
Hard to uncork and bright to decant. 
My m irl—she drinks—«he drinks, 
Faster she drinks and faster, 
My brain reels round as I see her whirl, 
She hath turned on her heel with a sudden twirl ;— 


As I stood here below methought his eyes 
Were two full moons, he had a thousand noses.” 
Riddl this, and him, if — 
“ Riddle me this, guess him, if you can 
Who bears a nation in a single man ?” Í 





ious significatio oth 
in five, and the number is carried to seven by Angelome, a monk of Lisicaux, 
from deserving the meanest rank among the expositors. 
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should have been able to have pre- 
sented you with a finished specimen of 
literary ware, but I am too much in 
earnest, too anxious to be of use, too 
much under the influence of real feel- 
ings, to clothe myself in any other but 
— work-day suit of expres- 
sions. 

As a wish for the deliverance of 
this abused nation, from the growing 
pressure of fatuous power, and for the 
renewal of its worm-eaten constitution, 
is the exclusive motive with me in 
penning this paper, so the vigilance of 
party feeling, and the instinctive sense 
of self-interest will, no doubt, induce 
you to give it publicity. ' 

e mere men forming at present 
our national cabinet, they for whose 
safety I now so humanely write, read, 
I am afraid, only one side of the leaf 
of politics. They take in only a cer- 
tain class of publications: They re- 
main folded, as James Hogg would say, 
in their own pens. The streams of 
ink by which they recline issue not 
from the rock, nor meander the plain 
in the noble freedom of nature, but 
flow from their own artificial founts 
along artificial channels. 

is being the case, I have recourse 
to you, and beg I will allow me to 
conceal myself behind 
cover of your Magazine, that I may 
gain access to the apartments of these 
grand viziers of our fate, and dart out 
upon them ere they are aware. Like 
honest John Knox, in the presence of 
Queen Mary, I shall tell them of their 
inconsideration, and open their eyes, 
if possible, to what is before them. 

Power, power, power, I know to be 
the beginning, middle, and end, of 
their political epics. Their drama is 
perfectly classical in respect of the 
unity of plot, but oh how the unity of 
effect is violated. One part of the 
audience, but ‘tis only they who do 
not foresee the catastrophe, are full of 
agreeable thoughts, but the other, 


® That, at least, the sentiments and measures of the present q 
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and more kno bitter 
tears. Our sio ay a ought 


to remember, that as knowledge in a 
general sense is power, and ignorance 
weakness, so in their parti case & 
knowledge of the magnitude of the 
danger to which they are exposed, ia 
necessary to their safety. In commu- 
nicating to them this knowledge I act 
a part, considering what relation I hold 
to them, of uncommon generosity. 

I have already said enough to su- 
persede any formal announcement of 
myself as a friend of liberty, and con- 
sequently one of the virtuous opposi- 
tion. I am such decidedly and un- 
changeably. As a true-blue presby- 
terian once said, in lifting up the ban- 
ner of his kirk against gainsayers, that 
were any man to convince him that its 
forms and discipline did not proceed 
from the apostles, he would hold him 
a deceiver, so, in like manner, I would 
hold you or any one else a deceiver, 
an interested deceiver, who would 
prove that we of the opposition caa be 
in the wrong.* 

You sre well aware, though, of 
course, you do not confess it, that 
whatever prosperity or security this 
country has enjoyed under the 
sent ministers—and we have, I allow, 

j some little share of good— 
has wholly been the fortuitous result 
of circumstances. Good fortune is thé 
sum of the merit that can be conceded 
to these gentlemen. In fact, chance, 
that sagacious divinity, has-ruled and 
overruled and di of all things 
amongst us. He been our prime 
every thing. The home and the for- 
eign departments have been equally 
under his guidance. Messrs Vansit- 
tart and Co., though all along pre- 
tending and seeming to act from and 
of themselves, have been nothing more 
than the agents, the organs, —— 
instruments, in their respective depart- 
ments of this great power. What any 
one of them says or does that is true 


gentlemen, 


uarter-deck 
RODA IN ON es nay be oe y Seen eae 6d MUNI: 
um, 


Let the straight line Th be the line of abstract truth, let the straight line O n represent 
the opinion of the opposition in any given instance, and M y be that of the ministry on the 


same occasion. y 
M, 


M. y. to be to T. h.—O. n. is 


— — ——6 rallel to T. h. (see the axioms), but O. n. is not 


oO 
by supposition, here then are two lines not 





n to M. y. (see the axioms), but M. y. is parallel) to T. h. 


to each other, and yet both parallel to a 


third, which is absurd, M. y. then is not parallel to T. h. such is the beautiful proposition 


upon which our system rests, 
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epa p — prd en sas 
him e responses of were 
to be attributed to Manto whom he 


ese are the most liberal senti- 
ments that can be sincerely entertained 
or honestly expressed of the rulers of 
this T country—-e country that 
has been b a mad Tom, and has 
had as a fall as poor blind 
Glo'ster. Well may we say to it, 
** Hadst thou been aught but gossamer, 
— — 
So man own precipitating, 
Thou hod'st shivered lila ati ege, Due thou 
dost breathe. "* 

Many, however, think, and perhaps 
with truth, that the late happier turns 
of this nation's fortune, have been oc- 
casioned wholly by the blunders of our 
steersmen ; so that had they acted as 
they ought to have done in the given 
circumstances, Or a8 more sagacious 
pilots would have conducted them- 
selves in the same emergences— 
had they, for instance, close rgefed in 
Lee — more canvass; or 

they taken the advice of Albert 
< at once to wear and scud before the 
wind," in place of making her sail 
nearer it, the vessel of the state, would, 
ere this, have been on a lee shore, 
a wreck. She has no right at 


k 
is time to be ploughing the deep. 


Every good we at present find our- 
selves possessed of, is opprobrious to 
us ; it lowers us in the scale of politi- 
cal wisdom. 

- I have allowed, that in some in- 
stances, this system of blunders has 
brought forth good ; but what security 
have we for the future—no more than 
a man walking in a pitch dark night, 
who may, for & while, have esca 
ditches, but does not know but that 
the next step is to plunge him into 
one ** over head and ears.” 

This situation of affairs has greatly 
excited my patriotic feelings, and has 
occasioned me to cast over in my mind 
many plans for its amelioration. 
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. In these self-consultations, this has 

been the train of my thoughts. Mr 
Vansittart and his coadjutors, are 
weak men, and so can do little good of 
themselves, still, could they be brought 
to take advice from their betters in 
political wisdom and foresight, matters 
might yet be much mended, and much 
mischief prevented ; but how are they 
to be prevailed upon to submit to this 
sch . They are self-sufficient, 
nay, ** the ‘vice of impertinence has 
lately crept into our cabinet ;T and not 
only the Americans, but we ourselves, 
the true and dignified champions of 
liberty, have been treated. with ridi- 
cale and contempt. 

The great object then to be aimed 
at, is the infusing, if possible, into the 
minds of these gentlemen, a due re- 
spect and veneration for the Whi 
They must be made to look at us 
again, and that with awe and rever- 
ence. 

I come now to be in labour for the 
bringing forth what I have conceived 
as the most likely means of subduing 
the levity of our inconsiderate minis- 
ters, and of giving them all those feel- 
ings towards the opposition—the true 
friends of their country and mankind 
—which are necessary to prevent them 
carrying things their own way; or 
which is the same thing the wrong 
way. 

Perhaps I may subject myself to 
the charge of unfairness, or even 
cruelty, from the method which I 
have fallen upon to accomplish this 
P It is the timidity of our 
cabinet-marshals I am about to take 
advantage of. I intend to shake 
“their self-confidence by shaking their 


' nerves. 


As fire, water, and air, are the three 
great powers resorted to in mechanical 
operations, so, analogous to these, the 
three impelling powers of moral ma- 
chines are, love, money, and fear. As 
to love, there is not as much betwixt 
the two parties in this distracted coun- 





* King Lear—the next line does not suit, and therefore is not quoted. 
+ Prom this every-hour expression which we have from our forefathers, one would 


infer that the human ears had been much 
traction has been the effect of, and co 


the con- 
; or, it 


at one time than now. Perha 
with the progress of knowl 


may be, that the ears of Midas disappeared when .payments in gold were suspended ; if 
a0, is there not a danger of these ears again sprouting forth with the resumption of such a 


mode of payment ? 
$ Edinburgh Review, No LXI. 
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try as would warm one’s - 
Gold and silver we give, 

per remains. 


T 


considered catholic, and so sanctify 
What I mean to do is, to 


er 
aggregated view of the whole body of  specim 


the osition 
Wien our Minter do think of 
the —— at all, they take an in- 
widuatixed or diseredited view of it; 
or rather, they to themselves 
this or that more prominent character 


ill nothing . 


viewing matters is just es ridi 

as that of s scientific man would be, 
who, in seeking to gain a knowledge 
of the situation, magnitude, or nature 
oia pcr pa munus, WR Shak 
ings, and eruptions, grumblings, 
are fearful, onl i 


Asp 
perhaps—employs himself only in ex- 


amining the bottle of its water,t 





be terminated in a very pretty and gentle marmer, provided the opposed ranks 


* We think these long protracted broils. betwixt the je tea coped nhs sal wee 


to ** march all one way," so that | 


** The edge of war, like an ill-cheathed knife, 


No more shall cut his master 


To give at once the 


times the nations in the neighbourhood of Egypt di 
the primitive and natural speech of mankind. A wise king of that country, 
to ‘Nature herself. 


determine the ion wisely, sppealed 


versy 


tion and the source of my conciliatory 


of an language 
and Soa rd tmr MA ana sound ey eme 


e o t 
was 
H infan in 
e gave two infants 
allowing a ond to 


ted which of their 


accordingly. 
Let the Prince Regent, then, board two children with the Ettrick Shepherd, to be 


side way, of hinting at a scheme which I have in contemplation, 


+ Salt water pop Pierii used as a medicine, the allusion to it here gives me a 
fair opportunity, in thi À 


to be realized, however, only in the event of the failure of the present attempt to move 


the minds and bowels of our hard-hearted, self-willed Ministers. 
over themselves," as John Bunyan eays, bat they 


** Their bowels 


have no compassion for us. 


I propose to exhibit the whole and valuable collection of the Whigs, not as a cabinet 


of curiosities, but as a drug shop, and to class them accordingly 


. Weshall have narco- 


tics, sudorifics, emetics, cathartics, &c. &c. The principal part of the stock will no doubt 
consist of Dr Solomon’s catholicon, so much and —— for effecting s radical reform 


in the constitution, and so drying up the fountain i 


of all grievances. 


The mentioning this materia medica scheme, recalls to my mind an important case in 


surgery, much 


"Twas related to me many years ago by asol- 


to our t 
dier's vss ‘who aclanaly depaned w fis tibi A man of the regiment to which her hus- 
band belonged, from having eat too much unripe fruit, was thrown into a dangerous ill- 
ness; medicine could do nothing for him. In this emergency, recourse was had to a 


very bold operation. The man was laid open; 
His heart, which was also removed, was 
towels, and laid upon a warm plate. Previous to the ope- 


washed, and again carefull 


throbbing by being wrapt in 


his intestines were taken out, emptied, 
kept 


ration, or rather dissection, a slec:ing draught had been administered to the patient ; every 
7 
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whith he may have had sent him by 
some adventurous friend ; or, lastly, 
who, in place of exploring some vast 
forest,—— | 





— 
The foliage, but of a dusky hue ; not light 
Tho bough und tapecng, but with kaares 


Instead, with venom filled,” | 


examines only a branch wifich he may 
have gathered from some “ great wild- 
ing” in it. 

The population of this country may 
be a 12,000,000 bodies." One» 
fourth of the human race is said to be 
under thirteen years of age, the age 
at which we incorporate our mem- 
bers; for the science of politics 
is like the grave. In it the young 
and the old, the novice and the ex- 
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perienced, are upon a level. The 
other fimit, as to age, in our craft, 
may be called forty; for really by.that 
time of life, men generally, I find, 
begin to relax their grasp of the high 
disinterested principles of Whiggism, 
and down an ch on the low 
petty self-interests of Toryism. There 
they can better discern, and pick up 
— of corn that may be lying 
t. 


Now, about three-fifths of the popu- 
lation is under forty ; thirteen to bor- 
T then, includes about one-third of 

e whole, viz. 2,000,000. j 

I know not what proportion of these 
two millions you are inclined to allow, 
as belonging to our school. We shall 
suppose it, for the sake of modesty (a 
term convertible with Whiggism) a 
moiety. By multiplying the dimen- 
sions of an ordinary man by this sum, 





ing, however, was no sooner 


uite in 
safety and advantage 


is a case, we say, 
frame can thus wi 


replaced and stitched up, when he awoke, and rose up. 
All his ailments were gone. The only feeling he had was that of extreme h 

point ee 
be lai 


» This 
human 
open, and cleared of all corruptions, why 


not our diseased political constitution ? It may be asked, what sleeping draught could be 


given to render 
song—his music is clinical. Should that g 
and pure task, perha 


e ion safe ? I readily answer, employ Thomas Moore to sing a 
operati E ploy 


by some other lofty 


pe a speech from Counsellor Phillipe, ora ecture by Hazlitt, may 


—8 hearty laugh, however, would do as well as a 


de. These two gentlemen might fail to lull the patient to repose, by making him laugh 5 
sound sleep. — 


* As to the number of souls, I cannot speak ; they are comparatively few, I know. 
It is truly astonishing, that, in this age of accurate thinking and expression, we should 


still be using the language which su 


of wine, when perhaps one- 


pposes the number of souls it may contain the popu- 
lation of a country ; or rather, the number of the 


we think of a vintner, who, in giving in the number 


e that of the souls. What would 
his bottles, called them all bottles 


of them were merely wine bottles. , 


When a census is made at any time of the population of this country, the spiritual gen- 


temen ought to be 


requested to draw up one of the souls it may contain. A series of - 


such would enable Mr Malthus, perhaps, to determine the law by which, in any country, 


the — aouls to bodies varies. 
those who may be employed thus spiritually to number the 
the 


le, to name out 


ere 
persons to whom a soul is a desideratum, Mr Malthus would no longer have occasion 
to wonder at those puny ones who set their faces, I had almost absurdly said their minds, 


against the principles of 


population as exhibited by him—principles, the truth of which has 


been made as apparent as that the sunt of two and two make four. : 
I should think, that the result of a. census might be expressed in a manner more char- 


acteristic of this poetic and scientific 
mass of the population 


than that at present in use. Suppose 
formed liio ime mighty ball or orb. The diameter of this orb 


the whole 


. would become an accurate exponent of the sum of the census. 
Such a mode of conceiving of population would be attended with various advantages ; 


for instance—the principles of geometry, 
could be beeutifall’ applted to many of tie 

i ion of various 
cles,. in.the same manner as the com 
books of 


particularly those of — trigonometry, 

departments of politi 

countries could be admirably exhibited, viz. by small cir- 
ive magnitudes of the planets are expressed in 

3~the different weights, too, of those orbs, could be easily calculated, 


economy ;—the com- 


so that the balance of Europe could be adjusted to a fraction. Indeed the scales might 


be laid aside altogether 


idea is not origi 


s for as all the living orbs would be nearly of the same specific 
gravity, the adjustment could be made by summing 


the diameters. 


I take, at least, the hint of it from the learned 
is day, who conceived of heaven as a 


bowling- 
green, or billiard-table. He reckoned, that our bodies celestial, differing Foghar from 
the form of our present tabernacle, will be round. 


2P 
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you. have the stature and form, “ the . 
thews and bulk," of Giant Whig. 


——!* That emperor who swa 
Tho realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the 


ice, 
Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 
A giant, than the giants are his arms. 
Mark now how great the whole must be, 

which suits i 
With such a part. If he were beautiful, 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his Maker. 


So sung Dante of Dis—not so sing 
I of Giant Whig ; for ‘I in stature 
am more like a giant,” than a giant is 
like his little finger, and besides, he 
does not stand “ at mid-breast from 
the ice;" for I suppose him like John 
Bunyan's Pilgrim in the Slough of 

nd, up to the chin in mud, so 
that it is only his head we can con- 
template. 

In order to enable the comprehen- 
sion to reach this political poll, * sup- 

yourself placed before Ben-Lo- 
mond, Snowdon, or any other moun- 
tdin you may have contemplated, and 
conceive, whilst you are gazing, the 
whole undiminished mass converted. 
into a human head. What a grand 
spectacle, and yet what a disinal one 
te every Tory ! 

Come all ye enemies of liberty, ye 
defenders of abuses, ye engrossers and 
abusers of power, especially ye secular 
popes and cardinals,—popes who have 
saperadded to the power of the keys 
that of the.crown,—-come and look on 


this great Round Robin of heads, and 
be confounded, and mgt if you find 
— any longer at liberty to føl- 
ow out your unsanctioned, your opn- 
demned schemes. . 


amazing feature, but feel the tre- 
mendous , total of effect.of the whéle 
countenance. | 


I allow, that, to a superficial obser- 
ver, there is a dash of vulgarity in 
the pontour, but no true lover of nature 
will see any tbing that should not be. 
The ingredients of the cup ef Whig- 
gism consist chiefly of those, pure un- 
sophisticated children of nature, who, 
though in the lower oircles of life, are 
far above the paltry baubles of faeti- 
tious, conventional, false grace or-de- 
corum. When such put their heads 
together, the result, of course, will 
not be what you previously call great. 
We however judiciously invert your 
scales of size and merit, so: that oux 
great men and your great men are an= 
tipodes to each other, and rise in o 

ite directions. Observe how shrewd, 

nowing, and angry our giant phiz 

pears. Can you endure that i 
which concentrates the intensely ap- 
cumulated expression of a million dise 
a tag minds The blackhess of 
indignation prevails over the whole 
face. Many a square acre of: cheeks, 
and brow, and chin, are furrowed and 
puckered by disinterested wrath. 

Lift up your eyes to yon exalted 





* I would seriously advise that all further attempts to reach the Pole, and find the 
w » be given over to the pocts. Such undertakings are far too much for une 


ca, and arrive safely at Canton by the way of Bering's Straits, As for the North 
Pole, it shall be crossed at least every month during the same period. Neither the Pole, 


C 
en those: & 


rich fruition, and that not only as a but likewise as a critic. His last work 
honour to British fecling as w Ss Dui cease — s 


y 
secem: another Switzerland, that laid 
of li , and conarguently of Whigs. 


Allowing that an individual can see 
about fifteen minutes into the future— 
(& Tory cannot see five seconds before 
him)—consider what a reach of vision 
these multiplied and magnifying or- 
gans of Giant Whig must have in that 

ion. No wonder he can foretell 
the issue of every measure as soon as 
' "tis entered upon, for he actually fore- 
seer it. He has far more than the se- 
cond sight.* 

The nose—that nose which is a 


to be described ; and next again comes 
the mouth, particularly the tongue: 
A tongue which lies 


Pollio. 
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— Many à riod, in. balk ae 
As whom the Fables name of — 
*t Titanian: 
* Leviathan ;" 
Whose thunders so often threaten to 
Split the very frame of the Constitu- 
tion ; whose words are so mighty that 
only very large ears can giye them ad- 
mission. Bnt ere we can address our- 
selves to a task.so daring as the de- 
scription of these, we must be allowed 
a little respite, and. time to invoke seme 
superior aid. I intend to imprecate 
thé assistinoe of that exquisite por- 
trait painter, Dr Morris, your friend. 
In my next lecture on heads, after 
treating at great length ‘of the prodi- 
gious of smell, taste, and speech 
of our subject—(as for the ear, see the 
description of Dionysius")—I shall gra- 
tify the audience, or rather spectators, 
by some curious and important calcu- 
lations respecting him. I shall endea- 
vour, among other things, to ascertein 
how many scavengers it would require, 
working a given. time, to scrape his 
tongue, he being somewhat ** fouk- 
mouthed:"—-How many barbers it 
would take to shave his head, in thé 
event of his being seized with a fit of 
madness, and so requiring the applicae 
tion of a blister :—How many thou- 
sand yards of flannel would be neces- 
to make him a warm comfortable 
night-cap; or in the event of his 
death, in how many months all thé 
weavers in Yorkshire could weave him 
& shroud.t 
The third lecture I intend to devote 


« Or that sea-beast 





exclusively to the craniological pecu- 
liarities of Giant Whig. e opera- 
i al the 


tions for the determining of 





* Our visions, and dreams, and soothsayings ought to be collected into a volume, or 
rather volumes. Ag they are rather of a sombre hue—the fall, the ruin of the country, 


the extinction of mental light, the annihilation of liberty and 


—— spoliation of 


wealth, &c. &c. being their subjects, the work ought to be bound in 


with white tears. As ana 


hion," “ The Crook of the Lot,” and Hervey's ** Meditations amongst 


c ) | spotted 
te supplement to it, * The Afflicted Man's Compa- 


the Tombs," 


eught to be added. What mournful lavery it would be to sit under a yew in the dole- 


* 


oe — the modern Apocalypse, viz. the Edinburgh Review, would affurd of 
y PY | 


T Blackwood's Magazine for February 1818, see. 
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ical questions will be con- 
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- And shat not a vestige of brain woeld 


cranfologi 
‘ducted by a gentleman who assisted in -be found 


the late survey of this island ; so that 
the elevations of the bumps, the depths 
of the cavities, and the relative situa- 
tions of all, will be most accurately 
ascertained. The craniological map 
of the whole head will be given, beau- 
tifully engraved by W. and D. Lizars. 
There may be some ill-natured 
enough to reckon, that were the cra- 
nitum of Giant Whig dug through, 


** Before their eyes in sudden view" would 
^ appear 
-4 The secrets of the hoary deep—a dark 


: E An 
—— Where length, breadth, and height, 
s And time and place, are lost; where 
eldest night, 
46 And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
+ Eternal monarchy, amidst the noise 
“© Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 


This I have heard impudent! as~ 
serted, and that on the ground cc 


‘ally outrageous, im his conduct and 
language. It should, however, be con- 
sidered, that Giant Whig's temper and 
vanity have been tried more than any 
man's And would not a constant 
state of chagrin, disappointment, and 
mortification, injure the soundest brain? 
If he has betrayed symptoms of wan- 
dering, ought he not rather to be pi- 
tied and soothed than laughed at ? 

In the mean time, however, the ex- 
hibition is over, and he who would see 
the show again must pay another fare. 
N. B. The ch is doable t6. qoe the 
pollar monster fed. 

PorrTo. 





NOTE FROM MER MULLION, ENCLOSING AN ESSAY ON THE STATE 





OF THE NATION. 


DEAR MR EDITOR, 
I wisn you had laid aside your veil, and come up to the Parliament House the 
morning the news of Mr Tierney’s great defeat arrived—I mean the defeat of 
his motion for a committee to enquire into the state of the nation. Faces were 
long, and arms reversed, all along that great parade of whiggery, and the muffled 
drums of demi-sedition played something not unlike & dead march to their an- 
cient bearers. I, for my part, entered into friendly conversation with one of : 
the most moderate and sensible whigs that walks the boards. We talked over 
the matter quietly and calmly, and parted as usual without being able to agree 
in any one point eitherof premises or conclusion. My friend, MrS. on my quitting 
him, said, “ You have said just nothing to the p "— 1 did not quite like 
this, so on returning home, I threw together ig per the substance, so far 
as my memory would serve me, of what I had said, resolving within myself, 
that you and your readers should act as umpires upon this occasion between the 
Whig and the Tory. In order to ensure you impartiality, I may mention that, 
in spite of his political opinions, my friend is almost as great an admirer of 
your Miscellany as myself. He is one of the few eminent individuals of that 
sect who think it pues to be sincere without being cruel. He hates the per- 
secuting spirit with which his brethren treat dissenters like yourself. 
Y ours sincerely, 
Morpecal MuLLIo:. 


STATE OF THE NATION. 


A FOREIGNER, unacquainted with the 
customs and — E ngu se- 
ially i were à 

philosophical foreigner,—would be a 
good deal surprised to find how little 
e substance of that parliamentary 
proceeding, which is technically deno- 
minated ‘‘ an inquiry into the state of 
the nation,” corresponds in dignity, 
or in extent and compass, wi e 
grandeur of its title. The title would 


lead him to expect from the senators, 
a solemn and ceremonial inquest upon 
the total condition of the people whom 
they represented ; an estimate of their 
whole economy, financial, martial, ag- 
ricultural, and commercial ; an esti- 
mate of their international relations, 
and of their internal state, with re- 
spect to laws and morals ; a survey of 
e national institutions—both as to 

ir grounds and their tendency ; a 
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of the country, as compared -with its 
period, so as to 
furnish reasonable data for determin- 


those deri 

from the name, he would find a ludi 

crous contrast in the thing. An in- 
into the state of the nation uni- 


are apt to flatter themselves, ma 
zat — to them from im * 
favourable to themselves, produced by 
the course of events, and their own 


lects, cannot serve as a test question 
fer determining the several proportions 


Chosen of the lergest possible b 
and pretty nearly — with an 
a ) y 

way parli t a ver- 
dict upon the total merits of each party. 
It takes the shape of an inquiry into 
the — of z — euler upon 
ve itive, er 
Beca teneis all and minor 
uestions, than: because it is seriously 
igned to embrace the widest and 
most national It is in fact a watch- 
word, by which the forces on either 


side are instructed to for ac- 
tien ; a signal flying from the mast- 
head, by which the commander-in- 


chief makes known his intention to 
lay himself on boerd the enemy. And 
the appropriate interest connected with 
the occasion is a martial interest, and 
our anxieties the same as those with 
which we — the issue of ‘thie Hehe, 
Looking at the question in this light, 
we may consider Mr Tierney as hav- 


State of the Nation. 
final verdict delivered upon the state ing 


nistration es having achieved ome 
the most brilliant and decisive victo- 
ries which our parliamentary annals 
record. A few weeks ago, as our res» 
ders are aware, Mr Tierney, (the lead- 
er of opposition) made a motion *' that 
the house do resolve itself into s com- 
mittee of the whole house, to consider 


ved of the state of the nation.” Each sideof 


the housemustered in unusual ; 


voted ; and four members of Gren- 
ville politics sheered off, it seems, 
without voting. The result wae—that 
the number of those who voted with 
ministers more than doubled (vis. by 
= the number of those who voted 
with Mr Tierney i 


Lj 


surprised 
founded by the result. That he mis- 
calculated his is indeed evi- 
dent from his having made the motion 
at all ; for he could not design to em- 
blason, in the way he has done, 
the s of administration ; and 
most undoubtedly, if he had even re- 
solved upon the motion at any risk, for 
the sske of parading his forces, and 
that he might ascertain who was with 


ted him and who against him, he would 


not, under any anticipation of so total 
& defeat, have allowed himself to put 
the issue upon that foundation which 
he did; for in the opening of his 
speech, having spoken very favourably 
of the composition of the present 
House of Commons—as comprehend- 
ing “a larger proportion of men con- 
nected with no party than he (who had 
sate and voted in so many houses) had 
ever before remembered," he drew a 
naturel inference, that such a house 
“ would vote without reference to 
either side ;—that they would weigh 
measures and not men.’ Miscalculate, 
therefore, Mr Tierney did, we may be 
assured, from some cause or other ; 
possibly from the successes which his 

has had once or twice this sese 
sion in skirmishes upon local ques- 
tions. Manifest it is, that he mis- 
counted his own strength, or mis- 
counted the probable attendance on the 
opposite side. During this session (as 
appeared from a pretty plain hint of 
Lord Castlereagh) the ministerial party 
have'been very slack in attendance ; 
and possibly the assembly might not bc 


doe 
5 frequent and fall” wheh Mr Tierney 
-as.apeaking ; for he muat have spoken 
early in the evening. Be the cause 
however of his .miscalculstion what it 
haa himself taught us how to.inten- 
the tri .af ministers. Of.a 
admitted to be. an independent 
house, and voting conscientiously, the 
jor pe by far voted with ministers; 
whosoever did so vote “ confessed 
veis. to Mr Tierney,) his per- 
t confidence in the wiadom, vigour, 
end enterprise of ministers, his un~ 
qualified approbation of their mes- 
— inion that — ied 
0 not to interrup Thi 
construction of the vote -was held out 


sn terrorem to those who might be. 


dubiously affected towards ministers, 


but the votes it. — an — * 
ward commen upon gen 
sentiments end disposition of parlia» 


ment, such. as Mr Tierney will be 
sorry to have made binding upon his 
ur. Possibly there were some 
censcientious men among those who 
voted on that night with ministers— 
who did not think themselves pledged 
by their vote to so wholesale an ape 
bation of ministerial conduct as 
Tierney for an immediate purpose 
affected to think. Making even very 
large deductions from the merits and 
claims of ministers, there will still re- 
main an amount of merit ——— 
past services large enough (we con- 
. ceive) to ensure them at all times a 
triumph in public opinion on a compe- 
tition with their opponents. For the 
- present at least the ministers are de- 
cidedly popular in the house: their 
Btrength is greater perhaps than they 
themselves had imagined. Out of the 
house no less,—abstracting from the 
envy which attends the possessors of 
power among those of their own rank, 
and from the odium which attaches 
among the lower ranks to the ostensi- 
ble i of taxes, —we think that 
ministers ere not unpopular. A partial 
clamour was at one time raised against 
them in reference to some energetic 
measures of domestic policy ; but this 
elamour had it’s birth, we believe, with 
the frantic reformers, and never reach- 
ed the well-informed classes : men of 
intelligence are more apt to complain 
of an undue laxity of domestic govern- 


ment in the present ministry, and too 
servile a fear of the voice. 
At no time therefore did this clamour 
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ments have become un 


TAaue 


much interfere with the pojuleriy af 
government, and.at present it is-wholly 
extinet. Upon the whale. therefese, 
as far as it is possible for an English 
ministry to be so, we believe that the 
to be popular. How have they be- 
come so? What is the tenure upen 
which they keep their hold upon the 
national regard? This .is.en. interesi- 
ing question : it. will be-the.same ques- 
ion, presented under another aspect, 
if we ask how it ia.that their 
ular? Thi 
we shall attem y to answer; 
premising that, by their opponents we 
mean the old opposition or Fox party. 
The character and manners of. the first 
Lord Holland. were not English, nor 
acceptable therefore to. the English aa- 
tien. But of him we do not purpose 
to speak : the public feeling might 
suffer a slight prejudice as respected 
his son from a previous knowledge and 
dislike of the father. But that pre- 
judice, if it ever existed, apan relented - 
re the splendid powess of Charkes 
Fox: and, at a boyish age, we may 
affirm that Charles Fox was 
How came it that he and his party, 
composed of so many brilliant men, 
have since become so irredeentably un- 
Pope ur that no changes of public af- 
airs have ever restored them -to any 
national favour? Chiefly, as we believe, 
from three causes :— 
1. The first great shock given to there- 
tation of the Fox party was it's cos» 
ition with the party of Lord North. 
During the reign even of Charles the 
Second there had been no case of equal 
public profligacy. Ofall the graces which 
can recommend a public 
disputant, that which is moet tual 
to win esteem. and to disarm opposition 
is the grace of sincerity and zeal. To 
see o man earnestly contending for 
what he believes to be the truth is al- 
ways an affecting spectacle: and we 
are all ready to pardon, on the single 
consideration that he is in earnest,— 
much of intemperance—much anger— 
much ignorance—much even of error. 
Liberties, which we should else repel 
with indignation, we tolerate by way 
of doing homage to the spirit of cone 
scientious zeal which we believe to 
prompt them. To be in earnest, in 
short, and deeply in earnest so as to 
forgetone'sself, and to be swallowed up 
in the single consideration of the truth, 
is the most potent and captivating elo» 


Mi) 
quenee, Connnencurate with the love 
we bear to xg aria — — of 
diagust upon fin we have been 
duped by counterfeit semblances of 
simgerity. Of this disgust the Fox 
perty, upon the ooalition with their 
— the immediate ob- 


most deeply offended who had given 
their warmest sympethies to that party, 
and because tbe offence wes not of a 
nature to be heeled, all manifestations 


— to te G 


and to all their hopes of future popu- 
larity ; for they had slight talenta to 
depehd upon, and rested only upon 
held of their integrity. 
the triple brass of the Foxites all 


pularity of the Fox party will be found 
in the — of ife and morals 
which characterised its most conspi- 
cuous members. This is a -grave 
charge, and not easily discussed in our 
days. For its truth, however, we ap- 
peal to the recollections connected with 
the private history of Devonshire- 
house, and to the whole tenor of pri- 
vate anecdote. Among the most di 


and of aetien ; & di of external 
decorum ; and a — — 
pearances. No sacrifiees were. 
i the institutions of the land ; none 
to plate and authorised dignity ; none 
to the temper of the English people. 
The vices of the opposition, as they 
were of growth, put on for the 
most pårt a face of foreign audacity. 
On this head, however, it is for the 


next age to speak more plainly. 
8. But that whieh eclipsed all other 
offences of the Fox party—that which 


is the main cause of its unpopulstity 
and which has made its unpopularity 

and immedicable—is its total 
want of patriotic feeling and its habit 
of sympathising with the worst ene- 


State of the Nation: 


po- golden o 


mits of England. Hee ley the’ cone 
summation and the crown of all its. 
offences, The two former blots upon: 
its escatcheon might ibly have 
been washed out: much may be ef- 
fected with the lower classes, and 
with all classes something, by a fers 
vent concern for the national welfare, 
and never was there such an opportu- 
nity nted to any perty of ree. 
deeming its former offences in the 
Opinion of its country as was offered 
to the Fox party in 1803 on the open- 
ing of the wer with Bonaparte. By 
that time the course of events had 
united the patriotic all over the world: 


in and to men of all parties, who had 


any eye to the public good, there was: 
tio Course left but one. The voice of 
de left nothing to the deliberativ 
ill of the individual, but imposed 
upon all men a stern monotony of 
principle and of conduct. The Fox 
party, however, which had alwa 
shewed a bluntness of sensibility m: 
relation to what affected the national 
honour or welfare, grew colder in their 
patriotism, as the appeals to their pa~ 
triotism became more urgent and pas- 
sionate. About the beginning of the 
Peninsular war in 1808, when a last 
tunity was offered to that 
party of recantation, its A 
with France became keener n 
men's patriotism. {At this time the 
cause of . England, from being the 
cause of Europe, had been exalted 
into the cause of human nature. At 
the same time, and in due proportion 
to the exaltation of the cause, did the. 
rancorous hatred of it increase among. 
the Foxites: their leader was now 
dead: but his spirit still reigned a- 
mongst them, or a spirit equally 
estranged from all magnanimous feel- 
ing. Before this time, it had shocked 
all men of English feelings to see an, 
English duchess connected with the 
Fox (herself a woman originally 
of amiable nature) cherishing and pa- 
tronising all manner of French ver- 
min—tarrying about, for instance, a 
hound (Gen. Boyer) who publicly 
boasted in every English company, 
that with ten thousand Frenchmen he 
would take military possession of 
England; whilst the polite Foxites. 
stood by and listened—and, instead 


of besining him with an English 
fan, bowed and admitted that his 
arguments were very plausible. 


It- 
had shocked all true Englishmen to 
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see, that the Morning Chronicle, the We have sufficiently pointed out the 
official — the party, was the grounds on which we believe the Fox 
unfailing champion of whatsoever was party to have forfeited its popularity. 
French, the apologist of French atro- These grounds lie too deep for any 
cities, and the asserter of French chance that, in this generation, the 
rights and honours. But it now be- party should retrieve its reputation. 


came still more shocking to see, that: 


within the very walls of parliatnent, 
Bonaperte and the French nation had 
partisans who could not have served 


them more faithfully and zealously if th 


had been regularly bribed. It 

Sa became a passion with the Fox 
, and to their everlasting infamy, 

with the Grenvilles no less) to serve 
and pay homage to Bonaparte. Some 
there were in both parties, who re- 
sented any words of disrespect to Bona- 
parte as a personal affront to themselves. 
Alfof them, to theextent of their power, 
laid a weight upon the exertions of the 
country ; all hesied ill to Eng- 


prop 
land ; all found it difficult to conceal: 


their exultation at the approach of 
any national disaster; all were afflict- 
ed at the humiliation of Bonaparte, 
and mourned on his final discomfiture 
as under a private calamity. But we 
need not retrace circumstantially the 
conduct of the Fox party, which, as 
proceeding from Englishmen, it can- 
not but afflict an Englishman to re- 
member or to think of as a possibility. 


The merits of the present Ministry, 
and their popularity, rest upon a po- 
lar opposition of principles and of con- 
duct ; more especially with to 
e grand cause at stake in the last 
war. In relation to that, their services 
have been infinite, — ean never be 
ten. It isu eae refrospec- 
tive apis of the ministers that we 
nd our respect for them, and our 
disposition to the cause of their op- 
ponents. This view of politics leaves 
us an ample latitude of dissent and 
— as regards the present 
conduct of ministers, when their meas 
sures are to be tried by another stand- 
ard than in time of war; but, under 
any call for dissent, or even for disap- 
probation, this view of politics entails 
upon us & never-ending debt of grati- 
tude to the present ministry for hav- 
ing hoped well, and for having ani- 
mated the hopes of Europe during a 
season of darkness, and for ha 


conducted these hopes by wisdom an 
great e to their final glorious 
consummation. 


BOWDICH'S MISSION TO ASHANTRE. 
( Continued from page 183, and concluded. ) 


We have already very unreservedly 
expressed our opinion upon the offen- 
sive egotism of Mr Bowdich. There 
ie, without doubt, a sufficient portion 
of this vanity in the second part of the 
volume before us. We shall however 
t,-as far as may be, these defects, 

and proceed to give an abstract of the 
interesting information conveyed to us. 
There are nine great paths leading 
from Coomassie, namely, the Dwalein, 
Akim, Assin, Warsaw, Sauee, Gaman, 
Daboia, and Sallagha. We must re- 
fer our readers to what is said con- 
cerning these places; as the account 
is too long to transcribe, and two mi- 
nute to abridge. The Ashantees 
call all the slaves, whom they bring 


down to the water-side, Dunkos ; an . 


epithet, not of any national import, but 
merely synonymous with the “ bar- 
barian" of the Greeks and Romans, 
Concerning the source of the Niger, 
there was a difference of opinion a- 


mong the Moors, but not the least 
notion upon the subject amongst the 
negroes. Mr Bowdich has taken very 
laudable pains upon this intricate ques- 
tion, and has com all the ac- 
counts that have hitherto been pub- 
lished, with a body of very valuable 
local information. The result appears 
to be, from the commenly re 
courses of these rivers, that the Ni 
ends in the Nile, the Gambaroo in the 
Lahe Caudee, and the Oogooawai in 
the Congo. 

As the Ashantees imagine, that to 
speak of the death of a former king is 
& crime equal to that of enquiring who 
would be the suceessor of the present ; 
and as, indeed, it is made capital by 
the law, to converse of either the one 
or the other, it is no lessdifficult than 
perilous to trace the history of such a 
people. According, however, to come 
mon tradition, the Ashantees emigrated 
from a country nearer the waterside, 
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and subjecting the Western Intas, and 
two lesser powers, founded the present 
ki : pre Asbantees "m to 
have adopted their language, which is 
radically different from that of the 
Fantees. When Adakoo, chief of the 
Braffoes, a Fantee nation, consulted 
the fetish men of the sanctuary, near 
Sooprooroo, on the Ashantee War, they 
» that nothing could be more 
offensive to the fetish, than the Fan- 
tees pere the ble inroad 
of their inland neighbours with the 
waterside, because they were formerly 
all one family. The conduct of the 
later emigration of the Ashantees is 
ascribed to Sai Tootoo ; who, assisted 
by other leading men of the party, 
and encouraged by superstitious omens, 
founded Coomassie ; and was present- 
ed with the stool, (or made king) 
from his superior qualifications. ‘I'he 
Dwabin monarchy is said to have been 
founded at the same time by Boitinné, 
who was of the same family as Sai Too- 
too, being the sons of sisters. Boi- 
tinné and ‘bis party took ion of 
Dwabin, the largest of the aboriginal 
towns, while Sai Tootoo built Coo- 
massie. These two nations have main- 
tained a — nere for more — 
a century. S & league preserv 
jnviolabl) by two rising and adjacent 
powers, and the discretion of making 
many services, jealousies, and dis- 
agreements sybservient to one general 
policy, is a most remarkable circum- 
stance in a history composed of wars, 
assassinations, and successions. The 
Ashantee government (not unlike the 
English government in India) made 
the chiefs of the conquered countries 
reside in Coomassie, and the towns 
they built in its neighbourhood, vest- 
ing them with titular dignities ; thus 
eonciliating them by —— them 
in their governments, and i 
them, by exacting their frequent at- 
at festivals politically insti- 
tuted. Military command seems to 
have been the sole prerogative of Sai 
Tootoo ; the judicial and legislative 
power of the king being controlled by 
the aristocracy much more than at 
present. Sai Apokoo, brother of Sai 
Tootoo, was next placed on the stool, 
dada Had there been no brother, 
e sister's son would have been the 
heir. This extraordinary rule of suc- 
cession, excluding all children but those 
of a sister, is founded on the argu- 
wat — if the wives of the sons are 
oL. V. 
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faithless, the blood of the fixmily is en- 
tirely lost in the offspring ; but should 
the daughters deceive their husbands, 
it is still ed. Apokoo finished 
the building of Coomassie. He was. 
succeeded by his brother Sai Aquisse, 
1741, during whose reign the king of 
Akim, desiring. to go to war with his 
neighbours, was first obliged to obtain 
permission from the Ashantee govern- 
ment, on the condition of yielding half. 
the — As, however, little was. 
pne and nothing granted, he soon 
of Aquissa’s intention to des 
mand his head; upon which he sume 
moned his ministers, and desired to 
sacrifice his life for the quiet of his 
people. His ministers insisted on- 
sharing his fate; a barrel of gun-. 
powder being brought for each to sit 
on, they drank a large quantity of 
rum, and blew themselves up with 
the fire from their pipes. We much 
doubt whether the ministers of Euro- 
pean kings would be thus devoted. 
In 1785, Sai Quamina sueceeded his 
grandfather Sai Cudjo. During thia 
reign the Ashantees invaded Banda, 
the king of which country, Odrassee, 
seeing that he must inevitably fal] into 
the enemy's hands, and to prevent his 
head being found, (the concealment of 
which he knew would disquiet the ene- 
my and solace his own people, ) ordered, 
just before he killed himself, a woman 
to be sacrificed, and his head to be sewn 
up within her body, which was after- 
wards to be buried in the heap of the 
slain. It was, however, discovered by 
means of bribes, and is now on one of 
the king's great druma!! He, Sai Quae 
mina, was dethroned by the intrigi 
of his — and as x ———— 
disgrace and poverty implor 
which was indicted. mg blood of 
the royal family could not be shed, and 
as he could not be privately drowned 
in the sacred river) by fixing his feet 
on the ground, bending his body 
backward, with a prop in the small of 
his back, and suspending several large 
teeth of ivory from a noose around his 


‘neck, which, hanging from the prop, 


strangled him. In 1799 Sai Tootoo 
Quamina, the present king, was ele- 
vated to the stool, being then about 
seventeen years of age. Sai Tootoo is 
considered to take better care of the 
treasury than any of his predecessors. 
He cautiously extends his prerogative, 
and takes every means of increasing 
the number of ger add captains, by 
2 


306 | 
dignifying ing the young men brought : 

about in peron. king’s — 
character is very amiable; the chil- 
dren of his brothers. share the fondness 


ahd indulgence which endear him to 


his own, and his few moments of re- 
creation are the liveliest of theirs. To 
present him with the trifles which at- 
tracted his notice in his visits to the 
mission, offended hím ; as he seemed 
fo think, that to make dashes (pre- 
sents) on private visits, debased the 
motive of his ———— Er 
ing is, notwithstanding, very ca 
— though hís humanity is 
ganty superior to his superstition 
and policy. He dismissed the mission 
twice, with an apology for not pro- 
ceeding to business, confessing the 
first time, that he had been much ir- 
ritated, efter he had summoned the 
mission, ahd had not as yet recovered 
his calmness; the latter, that some 
ble news had induced him to 
drink more than fitted him to hear 
im nt vers. In his judicial 
sdminístration a lie always aggravated 
the punishment, and truth pgenetaliy 
extenuated, ahd sometimes even ato 
fer the offence. The king’s manners 
&re a happy union of dignity and af- 
ibility. “He speaks more logically 
than most of his council, and is very 
shrewd in his questions. War, legis- 
ature, and mechanism, are the fe 
vourite topics of his conversation. His 
great fault is ambition. ‘The manners 
of the higher order of the captains are 
———— rng 
and abrupt in 
The think that war “alone affords i 
r ability. ere candi 
Py wledging their deftats, and 
just to —— of an enemy; but 
they possess little humanity, and ere 
very avaricious and ive. The 
lower order of the people are ungrate- 
ful, insolent, and licentious. The king 
repeatédly said, he believed them to 
be the worst people existing except the 
—— he aristocracy, ( 
king, the aris ; (now re- 
duced’ te four.) and the assembly of 
the captains, are the three estates of 
the Ashantee government. The ge- 
neral assembly of the Caboceers and 
captains is. generally summoned to 
give publicity to the will of the king 
and the aristocracy, and to provide for 
its observance. The king is heir to 
the gold of every subject, from the 
highest to the lowest ; and his majesty 
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of gold just befere his dea 
oul, buried with members of the 
ily, and deposited with their bones 
in the fetish house at Bantama, is ss- 
cred, and cannot be used but to re- 
deem the capital from the hands of an 
enemy, or in extreme national dis- 
tress. To be convicted of cowardice 
Interest of money is 39} per 
cent. for every forty days, which fs ac- 
companied after the first period by a 
dash of liquor. ` No man is panished 
for killing his own slave, but he is far 
the murder of his wife and child. If 
a great man kills his equal in rank, he 
is generally allowed: to die by his own 
hands. * If a person brings a frivolous 
palaver (or action) against anether, he 
must give an entertainment to the fa- 
mily and friends of the acquitted. It 
is forbidden, as it was by Lycurgus, 
to praise the beauty of another man's 
ife. None but a captain can sell his 
wife, or put her to death for infi . 

The good treatment of slaves is 
some degree provided for by the H- 
berty they have of transferring them- 

selves to any freeman. 

` There is a superstition familier to 
every native of these parts, and which 
is indeed the ‘source of their religious 
opinon The tradition is this :—In 
beginning of the world, God 
ereated three white and three black 
men, with the same number of wo- 


AAEE E ee NM On ihe 
nd, i 
up on one side of it. gave 
men the first choice ; who 
took a box, expecting it to contain 
every thing ; but, on opening it, there 
appeared only a piece of gold, a piece 
of. iron, and several other metals, of 
which they did not know any use. 
The white men opening the paper, 
were told every thing. God left the 
blacks in the bush, but conducted the 
whites to the waterside, (for all this 
happened in Africa) communicated with 
them every night, ahd taught them to 
build a small ship, which carried them 
away to another country, whence the 
returned after a long period. Wi 
this imaginary eliettation from God, nb 
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— — They cóm» ter'e places. Neither the Ashantee 
Mer. that it diminishes their nor their neighbours have any tradition 
parthly gif end demforts, but that of adeluge. Over this ignorant and 
fus&sity is a duli. and. tórpid state to credulous the Moors, resident 
the thajority ef mankind. The kinge, amongst them, seem to exercise & 
, ahd the higher class, are most powerful and lucrative influence. 
believed to dwell with the superior A fetish of a few lines from a Moor, 
Deity after death. It ie with this im» impels the Ashantees to the most dare 
ion, that kill a certain num- ing enterprises. They firmly believe 

of both at fonerals, to ac» it capable of rendering them invinei- 
company. the decedsed, and anneunce ble in war, and averting every evil but 
his distinttioh. The spirits of the sickness and natural death. The fee 
inferiot classem are t to inhabit for a small scrap of this nonsetise is 
the honses of the fetish, in a state of six sekies—thirty shillings. A sheet 
as a recompense for the of paper would support an inferior 
drudgery of their lives. Those of st» ‘Moor at Coonisssie for a month! The 
perior wisdorii and experience are said Moors say, that Moses spoke like God, 
be appointed guardians mü- that Abraham was the friend of God, 

i i the that Jesus was the spirit of. God, but 

Te Sko Mire EO er giv peg pe pir Da aana o 

good spirits. who háve God. Moses, they add, wrote Taurs- 
ed the funeral rites of their family, oo, David Taboura, Jesus, Linghesl, 
the ghosts of those and Mabomet, all the Koran. They are 

i accustomed to augur from the sacrifice 
of sheep, with which the king sup- 
ity. plied them abundantly ; and, except- 
ing those who had made a image 
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‘Fhe first dass dwell with the fetish, to Mecca, of which they told wonder- 
who has a smal} round house, generab- ful tales, did not hesitate mingling the 
ly built at. a distance from the town. superstitions of the natives with their 
question the eracle, and give its own, either for their profit or their 
responses. The other class with safety. They are also tolerably expert 
the people,.and. ate treated much like .in tricks vg nione ; which, doubt- 
fortune-tellers or conjurors in Europe. Jess, would have no slight advan 
The black art of these fellows consists in aiding and confirming their m: 
in knotting and dividing behind the cal absurdities, and gainful quackeries. : 
back several strings and shreda of let- The Yam custom i$ annual, and is 
thet. Half the offerings to the fetish held just at the maturity of that vege- 
ere pretended te be thrown into the table. This is their gteatest national 
river, the other half belongs to the solemnity. We have transcrib- 
priests. In Ashantee there is not a ed Mr Bowdich's account of the re- 
common fetish dey, ss on the coast, ception given to the mission.. The 
iridis iar —— — pomp, though an ose — 
fishing wor in p ties, distinguished the 
Different families —— different the Yam custom.. We —— 
deys of the week, by wearing white to describe at this motley scene 
cloths, —Á p e and ` of ridiculous and horrid cruelty. 
p gh al ag ar eg eoa eire And, after all, perhaps it would not 
— [ter tuesday as be very easy to give a good picture of 
their fetish day. Ashantees have sucha rabble rout. To such of our 
also their Festi and Nefasti. The readers as are interested, we must ro- 
beads are held in great venera- fer to the volume itself, where this 


pandemonium is illustrated by a print, 
which has of late been the most pro- 
they minent attraction in all our booksel- 
ee aes ee ee et 
» @ sn offering to sona, ts, are y Siia 

rar Jadre orificed at different parts of the town 
their attendants instantly lay at this eustom. Several slaves were 
on their sides, to prevent the UN sealed M Dees CHA e 

be brass pan ; their blood mingli 

the various vegetable and animal mat« 
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ter within (Ren and putrifled) to com- 
plete the charm, and to produce invin- 
cible fetish! All the chiefs kill several 
slaves, that their blood may flow into 
the hole whence the yam is taken. 
The royal ornaments are melted down 
every yam custom, and fashioned into 
patterns as novel as possible. Thede- 
cease of a person is announced by a 
discharge of musketry, p tional to 
his rank or the wealth of his family. 
‘In an instant, all the slaves rush from 
the house, hoping to escape. One or 
more, however, are always sacrificed 
at the door of the house. At one of 
these inhuman butcheries, the execu- 


tioners wrangled and struggled for the 
office ; the t hand of the victim 


was lopped off, and the sawing of his 
‘head was most cruelly, if not wil- 
fully prolonged. Twelve more were 
then dragged forward to undergo the 
sume fate. On the death of a king, 
‘his brother's sons and nephews, affect- 
ing insanity, fire among the crowd. 
No rank is safe. The kings ocras 
(favourite slaves, generally, and some 
of them relatives, and men of rank) 
are all murdered on his tomb, with 
women in abundance. The custom 
‘for Sai Quamina was repeated weekly 
for three months ; and each time two 
.hundred slaves were sacrific-d. But 
:the custom for the king's mother is 
etill more terribly celebrated. The 
king himself devoted 3000 victims ! 
The large towns furnished 100 
.victims esch, and most of the 
smaller ones ten. Human sacrifices 
.are also — made to water 
the graves the kings. Though 
the law allows the king 3833 wives, 
& number carefully kept up, his 
majesty hed seldom more than six 
resident with him. Many of them 
reside in seclusion at the king’s pala- 
.ces, and the remainder in two streets 
of the capital exclusively. They are 
' said to live as daintily as the king 


himself. The king has a small troop - 


of boys who carry the fetish bows and 
arrows, and are licensed plunderers. 
. Whatever they can steal is fair game. 
.They are, with the Ashantees in ge- 
-neral, admirable mimics. The king 
has a buffoon, whose movements were 
-as irresistibly comic as those of Grim- 
aldi. The king’s weights are one 
third heavier than the current weights 
of the country, a source of emolument 
to his household. When the king 
sends an ambassador, he enriches the 
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splendour and attire of his suite as 
much as possible; but there is alee 
attaclted to the embassy a mean shrewd. 
boy, as a kind of spy on the whole 

ing. it is a practice of the 
king to consign sums of gold to.the 
‘care of rising captains, without re. 
quiring the same for two or three 
-years, at the end of which time, howe 
ever, he ex the money to be re- 
stored. If no advantage has been 
made of it, the person is t too 
peltry for farther elevation. Apokoo, 


‘keeper of the royal treasures, holds a 


kind of exchequer court at his house 
daily, to decide all cases relative to 
revenue. In all public trials, the 
Sara eee — against the cri- 
minal by the SURE S linguiets ; the ac- 
cused is always fully, and is 
obliged either to commit or exculpate 
himself on every point. The oaths 
are various ;—that by the king's fool 
is not considered decisive, as perjury 
to this oath is commutable by fine. 
"Those ** by the king’s father" are held 
binding, and still more so those made 
* by Cormantee and Saturday.” The 
army is prohibited, during the active 
parts ofa campaign, from all food but 
meal, which each man carries in a 
small bag at his side, and' mixes in his 
hands with the first water he comes 
to. This is to prevent cooking fires 
from betraying their position. They 
also chew the boossee or gooroo nut. 
The Ashantee army very frequen 

consists merely of tributaries and al- 


‘lies, though commanded by Ashantee 


captains. Two divisions of the arm 
are rarely allowed to go the same pa 
or march, lest the supplies should fail. 
Infants are frequently married to in- 
fants, and often to elderly mem, for 
the connexion of. — — 
rineipal games are worra, (w Y 
Bowdich says he could not under- 
stand), and drafts, which both moors 
and negroes play. well and constantly. 
The Ashantees show considerable 
skill in constructing their 
They do not appear to use stone, but 
frame or: wicker work, neatly plss- 
tered. Arcades and piazzas are com- 
mon. There are certain pone — 
some Europeans might copy them wi 
advantage, as their houses are always 
* nice and cleanly.” Mr Bowdich 
has given a number of drawings of 
their houses, which are very neatly 
executed, and which afford a favour- 
able proof of Ashantee architecture, 
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a project, which he declared he would 
carry into effect directly the Gaman 
war was over. This was, to build a 
house for his own immediate residence, 
roofed with brass pans, beaten into 
fiat surfaces, and laid over an ivory 
frame-work appearing within. The 
—— are — in 
gold, oor posts and pillars 
are to.be of ivory. Ke meditates also 
great improvements in his capital. 
The Ashantee loom is precisely the 
English one. Their cloths are very 
fine and brilliant—their patterns are 
painted wiih a fowl's feather, with 
ee oo ee They ex- 
e 


goldsmiths work;. they have, how- 
ever, no ides of making iron from ore, 
as their interior neighboursdo. They 
tan leather, and work well in carpen- 
try. Their sanko or guitar is neatly 
made, and pape gegen and Etrus- 
can character o curving is very 
wp inp The surface of the wood 
is first charred in the fire, and then 
carved deep enough to disclose the 
original white in the stripes of the pat- 
tern. Very good specimens of their 
handicraft were brought away by Mr 
Bowdich, and have since been deposit- 
ed in the British museum. We have 
not as yet been able to see them. 

. As.to the climate of Ashantee, it 
appears that, during the first two 
montha, May and June, it rained 
about one third of the time ; through- 
out July and August it rained nearly 
half, and abrupt tornadoes were fre- 
quent in the evening. The heaviest 
rains fell from the latter end of Sep- 
tember to thc beginning of November. 
The tion of tee is esti- 
mated at one million. The men are 
well made, but not so muscular as the 
Fantees ; women are generally 
handsomer. Both men and women 
are particularly cleanly in their per- 
— and their clothes are scrupulous- 


y so. 
‘he food of the higher orders is 
chiefly soup of dried fish, fowls, beef 
or mutton, and ground nuts stewed in 
blood. The poorer classes make their 
squps of dried deer, monkeys’ flesh, 
&nd the pelts of skins. Besides palme 


wine, they have a drink made from 
dried corn, called Pitto. 

- The revenue arises from various 
sources ;—the gold dust of all deceased 
and di subjects ; a tax in gold 
upon all the slaves purchased for the 
coast ; a tax upon the elephant-bunt- 
ers; the washings of the small pits in 
Soko, yielding sometimes 700, some- 
times 2000 oz. per month ; a tax upon 
every chief increasing his gold orna- 
ments: also the tributes paid by de- 
pendent states. Coomassie is built 
upon the side of a large rocky hill of 
iron stone. It is an oblong, of nearly 
four miles in ce. . Four of 
the principal streets are half a mile 
long, and from fifty to a hundred yards 
wide: they have all a name, and a 
principal captain resides in each. The 
street in which the mission resided was 
called Osamarandiduiim, meaning li« 
terally, ** With 1000 muskets you 
could not fight those who live there.” 
The palace is situated in a long and 
wide street running through the mid- 
dle of the town. ‘There are about 
twenty-seven streets in all. The cat- 
tle in Ashantee are as large as the Eng- 
lish. The sheep are hairy ; the horses 
are small, and like half-bred galloways, 
with large heads and lathy legs. The 


Ashantees are bad horsemen. Some. 


of the Moors ride on bullocks, with & 
ring through their nose. They use no 
implement but the hoe. They have 
two crops of corn a-year, plant yams 


at Christmas, and dig them early in — 


September. The oranges are large, 
and of exquisite flavour. The castor 
oil rises to a large tree. The cotton 
plant is very common, but little culti- 
vated. The usual African animals and 
birds are found in these parts. The 
currency of Ashantee is gold dust. 
They are not a commercial people ; 
they have no idea of purchasing arti- 
cles beyond their own consumption. 
The chiefs consider trade as beneath 
their attention, and as likely to divert 
the genius and ambition of the people 
from war. When Mr Bowdich urged 
the policy of clearing the ground, 
forming plantations, = — — 
— and. extending e, they 
replied, that the Gooroo nut (very 
much prized amongst them) grows 
spontaneously ; that salt was brought 
to the frontier by poorer nations, and 
sold for very little, without the trouble 
of fetching it. The Ashantees will 


purchase no tebacoo but the Porta- 
guese, & serious obstacle to vu en 
commerce. A more sad and fatal ob- 
stacle is the slave trade, which is con- 
tinued to this hour under the Spanish 
flag. It formed the most stubborn 
i iment to the objects of the mis- 
gion, as slaving is the main trade of 
the natives ; beihg at once the most 
indolent end lucrative, the English 
have created the strongest prejudice 
against themselves by their opposition 
to this barbarous traffic. One thou- 
sand slaves left Ashantee for two — 
nish schooners, or Americans u 

thet flag, during the stay of the mis- 
sion there.’ 

In the chapter entitled ** Language,” 
Mr Bowdich has entered rather mi- 
nutely into that of Ashantee ahd ite 

cies, and has managed, by 
the help of Horne Tooke's Diversions 
of Purley, and Jones’ Greek Grammar, 
ta some kind of analogy of these 
Barberous tongues with those ef the 
civilized world. We should, however, 
be inclined to conjecture, that this 
show of African lore is very gratuitous ; 
an unknown berberous language, with- 
oat local or written assistance, is not 


to be acquired in a few months: and 
the uncalled-for learning here display- 
ed stten our doubts of Mr ^ 


dich's proficiency on the subject. The 
Ashantees nerally use vehement ges- 
ture in their recitative mode of speak- 
ing: their action is exuberant, but 
graceful. They are frequently obliged 
to vary the tone in pronouncing a word, 
which has more than one meaning. 

have no expression short of, 
** You are a liar ;” and the king was 
surprised on being told that the Eng- 
lish made a great difference between a 
mistake and a lie; he said ** the truth 
was not spoken in either case, and 
therefore it was the same thing." Like 
the — — those of this 
pert of Africa are highly picturesque 
and hyperbolical. The Accras, instead 
of Good night, say, “ Sleep till the 
lighting of the world." One of their 
im tions against their enemies is, 
** May their hiding-place be our flute,” 
that is, our play thing. When they 
speak of a man imposing on them, they 
say, “ He turned the backs of our 
heads into our mouths.” 

The wild musie of this people is de- 
scribed by Mr Bowdich as sweet and 
animated. Their instruments are a 
kind of yiolin called the Sanko, the 
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born mete 


of dephants’ tusks, ahd. ati 
t like the bagpipe; with 
other inferior insizumetits, süch as 


iron. catini flatati 
rattles, and even. iK Mn ups 


some of these native nótes havd been 
set to music, we háve heard the whould 
whith Mr Bowdich has furnished playe 
ed upon the piano forte. What effbot 
they may have when atconipanied with 
words and gestures, we kndw not, bus 
we can seafcely di s in them any 
harmony at all worthy of the name of 
tune. 

The chapter ori the Materia Medica 
atid Botariy of Ashantee, was furnish- 
ed by Ps CURIE Tediie, who — 
victim to: tery, ea — i 
Siida oa die — A hist of 
thirty-seven plants used as medicines 
by the Ashantees, is afforded, which 
eur contracted limits forbid us to trán- 
scribe. The most common diseases im 


Specres 
ef grass and oil, and the limh 


bound up with splinte. The natives 
were very eager to receive, and very 
gratefal in owledging, Mr T'edlie 8 
assistance. 


Mr Hutchison, in his Journal at» 
tached to Mr Bowdich's arcount, has 
this curious information. An old Moor 
from Jenne related, unasked, that while 
he was at €— Somaya d 
twenty-six years ago, he saw a fight at 
the om 4f the Nile between ships, 
and that one of them was blown up m 
cura er must beve been the bats 
t t by Lord Nelson, althougda 
chee ica matka inthe date uf dorm 
years. He surely could not invent 
such a s A seal was shewn him 
of Pompey's Pillar, which he said he 
knew. He had travelled from Jenne 
te masser on a jome (camel) and 
drew a map of the Quolla (Niger) 
from its source to its vigi Hs 
into the sea at Alexandrie. he 
was told of the conjectures that this 
great river of Africa emptied itself into 
a large lake, he laughed at such an 
idea. ** God, say they, made all riva 
ers to run to the sea, you kay that 
small rivers go there. The Quolla is 
the largest river in the world, and why 
should i£ not go there also?” The 
Quolla is described as five miles in 
breadth, with a rocky channel, and 
high rugged banks.—Inoculation for 


us, is 
sickness continues but a few days, and 
rarely any person dies of it. We do 


ing his jo 

reminded of 
Southern Africa; than which, we have 
saldem read a more garrulous or less 


f 
1 
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: 
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river 
which is immediately on the 
diverted,” he adds, ^ a te» 
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enemies have the power of imposing a 
spell on his faculties. When a man 
dies, the door of his house is kept 
shut seven days. ‘I could not dis- 
cover," says Mr Bowdich, ** amongst 
the natives, any distinct ideas of the 
creation or of a future life," They 
however believe implicitly in the su- 
perior fetish of individuals, from Sap- 
pelah and other countries in the in- 
terior. Naango consists of one street, 
wide, regular, and clean. The houses 
are very neatly constructed. The 
manners of the superiors are very 
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pleasing and hospitable, and Europe. 
ans — reside amongst them not on- 
with safety, but with comfort. 
town does not contain above 500 


ngle 
mic entirely npon the superior 

ill of their inland neighbours, and 
the supplies of the shipping. The 
African ourang-outan is found here. 
It has the cry, visage, and action of a 
very old man. Their death is acce- 
lerated by their observing the na- 


tives carry heavy burdens through the 
forest, upon which they tear off the 
largest branches from the trees, and 


accumulate a weight (sometimes of 


elephants" teeth) disp ed to 
their strength, which they till 
fatigue and hunger exhaust them. 


They are also said to build houses, in 
imitation of the natives, and sleep 
outside or on the roof of it, and also 
carry pap prid D — close- 
y pes to them, until they i 
an —— The larger bras 12 
the creeks were uncommon, if not une 
known. Pelicans and camelions a- 
bounded. ‘The tobacco grows sponta- 
neously. The Portuguese probably 
have introduced it intoGaboon. The 
natives here, as well as elsewhere, in 
these parts, have a number of fetish 
plents. The vegetable butter brought 
to the Ashantee market is here well 
known by the name of Onoongoo ; 

is a large tree, and the nuts are ene 
closed in a round red pod, containing 
from four to six. The nut is first 
boiled, and the oil or butter after- 
wards expressed. It tasted quite as 
good as fresh butter before any salt is 
added, and the meat fried in it is very 
relishing. Three Portuguese, one 
French, and two large Spenish ships 
entered the river during Mr Bowdich's 
stay, and the master of a Liverpool 
vessel assured him that he had fallen 
in with twenty-two ships between Ga- 
boon and the Congo. ; 

In the last chapter Mr Bowdich of- 
fers some suggestions for future mis- 
sions to the interior of Africa. He 
very clearly intimates his own profi- 
ciency for the management of his pro- 

plans. He recommends three 

missions, one to mba, a second 

to Wauwaw, and the third to Ogooa- 
1 x 
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wai; the whole of which, he adds, 

would not cost above a t 

i judiciously expended in Eng- 
«€ 


‘Three respectable establish- 


ments, also, one at Cape Coast Castle, 
one at Accra, and one at Succondee, 
(if Axim could not be purchased), 
with an allowance of £1000 a-year, 
for a progress into the interior (bene- 
ficial to commerce, science, and hu- 
manity), would be productive of fame 
and honour, and probably of wealth, 
to our nation.” We have only time 
to enumerate the contents of the ap- 
pee It contains the origin and 
istory of the Ashantee war, extracted 
from Mr Meredith’s account of the Gold 
Coast—translations of a manuscript, 
descriptive of Mr Park’s death—routes 
—courses of the Niger, or Qualla, by 
different Moors —reptiles— Mr Ted- 
lies and Mr Hutchison's account of 
the thermometer—the numerals of 
thirty-one natións, which, (with the 
exception of three, the Fantee, the 
Accra; and the Bornoo,) have never 
been reported before. l 

We, should most willingly make 
some extracts from these curious pa- 
pers, but we cannot afford farther 
— for an article —— already 
greatly transgressed its limits. We 
must ” therefore refer our readers to 
the volume itself. 

It is true, that we have very unre- 
servedly given an opinion of Mr Bow- 
dich's" treatment of Mr James, and 
also of his own pretensions. It is but 
justice to add, that we think no little 
praise is due to his talent, perse- 
verance, and ind The collec- 
es of so 2 —— is in it- 
self a ve u undertaking, 
whatever the lack may be of skill to 
arrange, or language to convey it. We 
have indeed our suspicions, that many 
of his statements will be found incor- 
rect ; but still, after every abatement, 
enough will remain to class his volume 
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among the fullest accounts of Western 
Africa 


No -nation of this boundless cone. 
tinent seems to offer more facilities 
towards European intercouree, than 
that of Ashantee. Swarms of adven- 
turers will doubtless flock thither, in 
defiance of every hazard. In these 
days of trading speculation, and sec~. 
tarian -proselyusm, numbers are ever 
on the wing, to.hail the first invita- 
tion for the furtherance of their views. 
We confess frankly, we expect as 
little benefit from the avaricious mer- 
chant, as we do from the visionary 
fanatic. If any can be done a= 
mong these , we look for it in 
the pious patient tempers, .and: the 
useful practical labours of the Mora- 
vian missionaries. They have suc 
ceeded admirably and incontestibly 
among the Hottentots of Southern, 
and why not among the natives of 
Western Africa? We therefore most 
earnestly and sincerely trust, that 
the attention of the directors of this 
valuable institution may be turned to 
Ashantee peu a — ible 
encouragement wi tO- 
wards enabling them to carry their 
superior and approved plans of conver- 
sion and civilization, to these inviting 
though hitherto neglected shores. 
Scientific discoveries are most im 
tant, and cannot be too highly valued 
or rewarded; nor should commerce 
be dis ed; but as christians we 
surely fall lamentably short of our 
responsible duties, if we do not, with 
our ardour for discovery or emolu- 
ment, unite our best endeavours to 
extend the philanthropy and salvation 
of the to those.who “ live 
without God, in the world,” and who 
sacrifice both reason and humanity to 
the most absurd and at the same time 
the most inveterate and destructive ef 
superstitions. 


read ** eg- 
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* .We enjoyed the same kind of pleasure 
in being introduced to this author, 
among tbe crowd of versiflers solici- 
tous of the honour of our critical no- 
tice, that one feels in real life, when 
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made acquainted unexpectedly in the 
midst of common-place prosers, with 
a chance man.of originality and genius. 
How the world brightens before our 


eyes,in company with a friend who 
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bas imagination ! Tt ie then that we 


open as at the touch of a talis- 
e have formed a friendship 


with this 3 and if there be 


world’s applause. His genius will 
speak for itself, in the extracts we 
mean to lay before our readers; but 


in a 


little preface, EMil oh hia soe 


. cal attempte—a modesty which forms 


a most pleasing contrast to the igno- 
rant arrogance and sottish self-sufli- 
ciency of the Cockney School, who, we 
hear, are desirous of investing Mr 
Cornwall with the insignia of their 
order. 
One object that Mr Cornwall had in 
view when he wrote these “ Scenes," 
was to try the effect of a more natural 
style than that which has for a Jong 
time prevailed in our dramatic litera- 
ture. In other words, he has ene 
deavoured to write in the style and 
spirit of the dramatists of the age of 
Elizabeth, and his success has 
quite admirable. There was certainly 
no occasion to apologize for, or to jus- 
tify the many fine - poetical descri 
tions which he has put into the mout 
of his actors: for without poetry, we 
could have no worthy drama. It 
would never do for the imaginary be- 
ings who move across the stage to be 
bound down to the language of real 
life, any more than to be clothed in 
its habiliments :—they are representa- 
tives of humanity, sent by the ima- 
gination to recal to us its manifold dig- 
nities ; they come before us in certain 
crises of fate, and laden as it were with 
the gathered and concentrated emo- 
tions of many years ; they speak to us, 
not so much eka Lor voice L4 — 
poraries, as with the voice of mortality 
restored for a while to life; they pass 
to and fro before us for our instruction, 
as it were in a vision, for, when we 
read or behold a drama, the actors 
there seem the dreamers of life, and 
not we ourselves, who almost for & 
while forgetting our own individual 
existence, gaze, with an unintelli- 
gible passion, on the reflected image 
of that of the whole human race 
Vor. V. 
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tragedies ows 
of Life on which the very Fates them- 
— might look with fear and trem- . 
ng. 
Mr Comwall therefore, need not 
———— ds E O tid 
t with by competent judges, 
on the score of their being too poetic 
eal. On the contrary, it is this union 
of poetry and passion which constitutes - 
their great, and in this age, peculiar 
Rich, ornate, luxuriant 
often is, we cannot 
otherwise 


writers, since the age of Shakspeare, 
not even excepting Rowe and Otway, 
has been most unnatural ; and that, 
not because it has been too poetical, 
but because it has not been poetical at 
all A sert of measured and mono- 
ionous slang took place of the rich 
and various idiom of the worthies of 
old; it was put indiscriminately into 
ihe mouths of all — so that 
2 
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nothing but see-saw and sing was 
heard on the stage ; and we all Laos 
what it has come to at lest. Joanna 
‘Baillie did much to restore the charac- 
ter of dramatic literature, in man 
ways, and would have done more 
‘she been more deeply read in it. 
Coleridge's Remorse, and Maturin’s 
Bertram, with all their defects, have 
‘much of the true spirit; and we are in- 
clined to place Mr Cornwall's sketches 
above alt these, not abstractedly, as 
works of genius, but as productions of 
dramatic power ligitimately exerted. 
Mr Cornwall likewise requests us to 
recollect, that the most poetical and 
descriptive in his dramatic 
‘scenes are im on persons who ex- 
isted in ages more chivalrous than the 
present, and when men were apt to 
indulge i 
romance. This may be a n 
—— those crities ian are cone 
staritly lying in wait to leap out upon 
an adihor's supposed extravagancies, 
and who imagine every flight to be so 
that is above the dust on which they 
tread. For our own parts we trust 
that life is not yet so bare and smooth 
as to be skimmed over by ordinary 
minds—that it has yet its sunny 


slopes, its solemn forests, its caves of Al 


terror, its haunted land, in which the 
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in all the extravagancies of 


{Jane 
that he caused his nephew Galeaszo te 
be poisoned. The first scene, which 
ia very finely written, describes Sfor- 
za's first sight of the beautiful Iss» 
bella, and his sudden passion. The 
last is supposed to occur after the lapse 
of a year ; and long as it is, we give it 
entire, that a fair view may be had 
of one continued effort. 
SCENE 1L 4 Room, with a Banquet. 


Teabelia. 

Time lags, and slights his duty. I remember 

The days when he would ny Haw iren ther verd 
1 rebuked DOW--and now 


Sforza, My love i— 

Oh! my delight, my deity! I am come 

To thank for gracious. 1 am inte? 
isab. 1 no: qunm im temo, my lord. 
—— ou loo 

But sad, my Isabella: let me hope 

No ill has ; nothing, sweet, to sway 

Your promise me! E 
Isab. Be that-— 

My soul-—-I mean that—Ah ! you're grave: Wellt 


ou 

Have cause to chide me, but m rits have 
Been faint to-night at times. I my best 
TO n you as you merit. 


has been 
ou, that 
yours. Even I, you see, 


a widow, 
Her sorrows quite, am here i' the midst of tears, 


poet may rove, gathering the ion- To vanity, sir, Tinie sorte ty rig uia 
ieee int ger umida 
will not be itted to be Yous OK ol mine-till death, T have, 
phers of his dominions. We As yet, been full of miseries: ve sweiled 
Baro no quarrel with Mr Cornwall for * to EDS EDEN ICONS IUS. 
having zs his scenes in hrs bygone sab, Weill Gad à way—-Nay, not so free, my 
ages of chi ; but we wi ve & [| be words, (though hollow) smiles 
quarrel ihe x if, on sl future And v “(although you Gean them not,) kind 
occasion, laying them in the age in And excellent flattery. Come, my lord, what 
which we live, he does not foi [csaly rm M zt — xd 
and —— follow and obey that ` Sfra. Oh! what can I my? 
imagination, that “faculty divine” with gis ete erates ir e 
which nature gifted him, an The poets told, : hadows, 
so doing prove that life is not yet —* So they will swear of thee. 
ren, but capable as ever of noble and ——— 
tic births. Sforza. But I have 
e volume contains nine dial Kad sculptors shall do honour te themael 
in blank verse, to three of which we ^^d —— E e eret 


shall confine ourselves — Ludovico Sfor- 
za, The Way to Conquer, and the 
Broken Heart. 'The first is founded 
partly on a fact in Italian history. Lu- 

vico Sforza was the uncle of the 
young Duke of Milan, and was pre- 
sent at his marriage with Isabella, 
grand-daughter of the king of Naples. 
Sforza was much struck with the beau- 
ty of- Isabella, and it was supposed 


arm— 

Aun e 

The guise of the throned Juno; I as Jove, 
di ishin 


In his diviner momen g 
Beneath thy look. 


Was pictured flowers in Sicily, 
And rais'd to Dis'throne: Methinks was 
thee; and there 


A beautiful 
Mountains shall rise, and gras, valleys Re 
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Asleep l’ , and bins Sicilian stremns 
Shall ae an pram NOSE (their leaves Just 


— This— 

Sforza. "T has a luscious taste. 

My nephew (when he lived) was fond of a fruit 
s not unlike it. 


the red murderer has murdeged, and 

The traitor struck with treason: He, who has let 

The orphan perish, came himself to want: 

Thus justice, and great God have ordered it, 

‘Aud foiled the schemes of fierce incaghers : 

Mie on ee 
2206 Oh! my ! 
sab. Is the wine still so cold, sir? 

Sforzs. Oh! 1 burn. 

Some water. I burn with thirst. Oh! whatisthis? 
Isab. You're pale: I'll call for Here! 
Isab. Bind that man i 

To his seat. 

Traitress ! 

Pi not deceive hove deml e draught 

ou: ve & 

— m m 

My act of —— mildl 

more mi 
But t coull not ba I felt —— 
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+ "That head the coronet, both bending once 


Tow'rd ma ag, saves, sre dier now: His eye 
Is motionless. How those forms he looks, 
Thet sit in stony whiteness over tombs, 
Memorials of their cold inhabitants. 


amorous no mofe.— Away: Must I 
Rouse you? How idly his arme hang.—Turn your 


This is a noble scene :—the eager 
confidence of Sforza delivering him up 
a guilty and infatuated victim into the 
deadly snare of the avenging widow—- 
the calm elation of her determined 
sou] smiling on the face it trusts to see 
in a few minutes that of a corpse—the 
solemn and majestic words in which, 
like a minister of God, she tells the 
murderer of his doom—the sudden 
freezing of the hot blood in his stricken 
heart—the insulting indignity of bind- 
ing him in his death-pangs to hig 
chair by the pe of —— the 
prolongation o scoffing,: scorchi 
vods of fire that pai the villain s 
heart, even after his eyes areglazed in 
death—and finally, the settling down 
of her spirit after the just act of blood, 
into something almost like contrition, 
till re-assured of its righteousness by 
the sight of her child, whom the mur- 
derer had made fatherless, and would 
have destroyed—all are conceived and 
expressed in the true spirit of tragedy. 

The “ hide es Conquer" consists of 
a single scene between Cesario, a youth, 
who has plotted the death of his prince 
and benefactor, and that P aps who 
has, unknown to him, made discovery 
of his meditated crime. We quote 
what seems to us the most striking 
part of it, though it is all excellent. 
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Prince. Well talk of that hereafter: 
Lines jeu ee d COE 
Well—this bad man, whose mind was with 
The foulest sin ? the w 
Had sworn to murder this, 
Cesar. My lord ! 
—— — yes, for the sake of 
Beret iene ea atta, 
ve ew 
And stopped the eurrent of his reverend blood, 
Which could not flow much e 
Cesar. Are you sure? 
Prine: Te plan was this: they were to bind 
To slay him here were 
um y sitet pico titi — 


Cesar. On — 
Prince 


no more. 
z s Cesario, in this desolate house, 


The horrid stare of dead mortality, 


earful pict 
Prince. Yet might it have been trus, 
Cesar. We'll hope not. 


The “ Broken Heart” is founded 
upon a tale of Boccaccio, and exhibits 


great powers in the pathetic. — Jero- 


nymo, from París to Italy, 
ds that his sjstress, Sylvestra, hes 
been married, through the arts of his 
mother, to another—end gaining ad- 
mittance into her chamber, dies there 
of a broken heart. The situation is a 
fine buta dangerous one—and Mr Corn- 
wall has succeeded in it to a miracle. 


— allis hush'd at last. Hist! There 


es, 
Who should have been my own: Sylvestra |--No ; 
—— E M ARI oh — 
fragrance, such as mornings draw 

From the awakening fiowers, There lies her arm, 
Stretch'd out like marble on the quilted lid, 

And motionless. What if she lives not !-—-Oh ! 
How beautiful she is |! How far 

Those bright 


Grew uil, 
fod Dere in doc pees divewey 


never 
Could sway the wanton 


She murmurs like a cradied How eoft ‘tis. 


eron. 
Sylv. Who is't? 
eron. Must I then speak, and tel) my name te 


? 
—*— — know me now : . 
now my very voice so changed 
that youyou know 1e not 2 


Sylv. ITI wak 
— e my husband, 
Jeron. J l - 


eron. Yao 
Lord enr era ATA beans squint s hearts 
ou an ry name 
Cf boding am "Dn death. 
Don. And now I come to bring your wandering 


thoughts 
Back to their innocent home. Thus, as "tis said, 


ve 
Tween metderers ae CAM VUDA: DON ATE 
ug 9, 
Ghastly, pon—the bed of wantouness, 
And touch'é the limbe with death. 
Sy. You will not harm me ? 
eron, Why should I not ?—No, no, poor giri! 
To mar your delicate limbs with ou I 
eli 
Have lowd too weil for that. Had you bat lov'd— 
S erac Le cus eal 
eron. way—My : 
iate "tras ) You lovd! away, away. 
rhs em ding nam ? ndi 


others ask’d you, you would only give 


still remember your foot 
LUC. doa dar at vintage time, and how, 
our hand to me. 


Can ! forget the many hours we've t, 
When care had marce began to us? 
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How we were Autumn to stray, told me that the girls of were fair, 
Hom we — paurd sartes the — Ani yon had seo yonr poor loves 
erq. Go Threatén’d, and vow'd, cajoi'd, and then--1 married, 
And many a shape grotesque ; Jeron. Oh! 
Hot =a steeds, ead wearers plum’d and SM! "The night wind sounds 
es. 
MA op —— — 
3 no m ve, 
Jeroen. Wit is Eula? It isa shrine where Innocence mig t de: 
1 thought you Bed to henr of 1 Nay, M me Be Here coe for once, Sylvestra! 
ETOR- 
Sgl». Then wherefore look so sadly ? By». Pity me! 
ETOR. Fair Sylvestra ! eron. So T do. 
jg og - yon Tn tremble 
wa 8 jest, es me x 
You do forget : dere. death 
* Jeron. Not so. Can I Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
Do aught to serve you? Speak! my time is short, I've told you: On its glassy surface lies 
For death has 'd me. mE Death, — It is Nature’s last 
— Now your jesting , And beau: effort to bequeath 
eron. Girl! To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
Now, 1 am—dying. , Oh! I feel my blood T h life; and look'd out, in its various moods, 
Ebb slowly; and the morning sun Of and joy, and love and ho 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, gain d this frail fesh credit in the world, 
I shali Hle here, (here in your chamber,) Jt is the channel of the soul 
—— — Nay, shrink not. Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Sylv. go. Redeem us from our gross mortality. 
You fright me. Byte. Why, now you're cheerful. 
Jeron, Yet I'd not do so, Sylvestra: cron. Yes; ‘tis thus I'd die. 
(That ot ua] caddies neq, (eur me Rot. N Do so, and TI smile 
: ney, fear me eron. Do too. 
would not chill, with this deca 7 tou Ido aibeit—ah! now my 


: parting words 

bosom where the blue veins wander'round, Lie heavy on m ; my lips obey no 
i a tee ficult cea rae. While Tean, 

Sylvestrà ! where's your hand ? 


: 
1 
: 
i 


From fear at me, a poor heart wretch : — At! cold. 
Look at me. Why, the winds sing through my eron.’Tisso; but scorn it not, m own poor girl: 
bones, The used us hardly: Bless'em 
And Tris de seme ate F E — mother a f 
y s 9 ve sa j ma 
Shake ther green leaves in mockery: as to asy — that ihe Koows m died: ceca Bone PR 
tque are — livers.” Where ate you trem DIDA n7 bande apama 
— Ive numbered enghteen summers; Much — es WT mA Sp 

In that short compass; but my days have been Our readers will see from these 
Not happy. „Death was busy with our house scenes now — that Mr Cornwall 
Aud sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like is a Writer of no ordinary genius. His 


Bright but defusive stars) came wandering by me. yolume is one of great performance, 
snd of — promise. — but a 
mind both of exquisite tact and origi- 
ll ut ood aia Rin ADAE nal power, could, in our belief, have 
1 thought, sprak softly for my husband sleeps, created so many fine things in the very | 


And never sent nor asked of me or mine, spirit of the old drama and of nature. ` 
deed P gate Italy. He does not servilely follow the elder 
Wart vc indeed PI dramatists, but he walks with humble 
jag ed area dignity by their side. He is a worthy 
pS agieren ret 
— ters, aud the eo inger him- ~ 
Can ie turno mare, hata contort OA! self might with pleasure hail his ap- 
Es is Dat abort — pearance in the world of imagination. 
Sprinkiedabout ue, There no sorma can stake We cannot lay aside this very de- 
Though : fortunes lightful volume, without showing our 
Gr scxndal with our mames. 0 ; — what Mr Cornwall ean do in 


Jtron. Sweat 1 a the land to come well feed on one — poetry. (and ; 
Droo — ollowing poem a Dream 

Then Tikal ters can teach ares rr hi said to be the recollection of an actual 
Nor hate nor paltry perty, pone, e p dream, though we confess thet we 
A soother eodd do this? but ict it pase,  — have some difficulty in taking this li- 
Anger suits net the grave. Oh! myownleve,  terally,) has, we think, great lyrical 


Too late I see constancy. ‘ .9 
I batons y wr, but never hard — sublimity. 
—— oa marti Tn- C The night was gloomy. Through the skies of Jane 
Sylv. Alas Rolied the eternal moon, 
eron. Then T 'Midst dark and heavy clouds that bore 
Grew moody, and st times T fear my brain . A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 
Was fever'd: but 1 could not die, Sylvestra! IM J of old from man’s imaginings. 
And scem'd a fierce — some wore 
ppogriff, or seemed 


Tower, d temple, —end broken continent : ^ 
And all as v 


1 
| 
A 
P 
1 
: 
: 


, as upon & ses, Half the wide world to live 
In the Dine ether floated silently. With that enchantress, did become thee well; 
1 lay upon my bed and sank to sleep: For Love is wiser than A — 
thon I els ee apon Queen and thou, Ionty tiivis, fare ye well 
The waters, and had power to And then I heard the sullen w. roar, 
Dn peopie he ban HYSS in MN » And saw them cast thejr surf upon the strang, 
scenes and stories half all And then, Vr ger goce. toward par oe Mad, 
That on my young imagination They and w its melancholy shore, 
Had come like visions, and departed. And the terrific spirits, bred 
And ever by mea current passed In the sea-caverns, moved by those flerce jars, 
Slowly, from which at times up Rose up like giants from bed, 
— rivis recien re At last ies like harias. fovous stars. 
I bade the billows render up dead, Then, bursts like thunder— outeries wild— 
And all their wild inhabitants; and 1 Sounds as from trumpets, and from drums, 
or ——— [e d P EPIS NY. hah thelr charge to sleep, 
Or took their ons . 
When Jove himself bowed bis Salurulan head Came in confusion from the 
Before the One Divinity, M t one told me that a 
First—I saw a fair Was tha night unto the grent Neptune borsi 
‘Towering in the clear blue air, then old Triton blew his ; 
Like Ines woody summits and sweet fields, And the Leviathan lashed the foaming seas, 
Fi LUNES proud mies Vers Came up ike pl seus fro: thats const bath 
Standing upon the green "m And laughed and sung like tipsy Bacchangla, 
Like Olympian queens descended, Till all fury of the ocean broke 
One was unadorned, and one Upon my ear. — —1 trembled and awoke, 
With simple flowers; the third was crowned, We take our leave of this promis« 
id rei NEC dee ing writer, with two other quotations, 
Mot one of those figures divine both of which speak well his heart 
But might have sate in Juno's cheis, as a man, and of his fancy as a port. 
On Jove, the lua a were shaken; He looks on the feelings of our daily 
Or, su aspect em H 2 
From Hebe's hand nectarian wine. human life — — 
And that Dardanian boy | was there nation, rendering them a 
om pale none loved: - : ^ 
Fete wad cust his templos round; tenderer, and lovelier to his human 
— aid rore e and his forehead fair, heart. 
as on a rising ground, 
And back his dark locks proudly tossed, TO A CHILD. 
A shepherd youth he » but trod Fairest of Earth's creatures! 
On the green sward like a god All thy innocent features 
Most like Apolio when he played, M in beauty do become thes well, 


| 
Bf 
it 


Oh! may thy future 

— T 
ve, en 

That lurks beneath a friendike amile 


And now from out the watery floor 
A cit rase, (and weli she wore 
Her ty,) and ous walls, And all the various ills that dwell 
And towers that tou the stars, and halls In this so compounded world; and may 
Pillar'd with whitest marble, whence Thy look be the of May, 
— on ony sprung; ' Su soft clear, 
And over all ch gardens h — ———— NS 
Where, amongst silver wa or joy, or others sorrows, own. 
Cedars and — and And may thy sweet voice d 
And sweet w p with ali the flowers . Likeas 
Of Persia and of » Flow in u «pati gad tone 
Walked princely shapes: some with an air Be and bid all who t — 
Like warriots, some ladies fair And may thy bright eye, like a star, 
Listening, and, amidst , the king Shine sweet and cheer the hearts that love thee, 
[pes —— De anais and NAE rocks, amd the rich sights 
su cence, w ru 
—— "This was famous Babylon. Whih (hod may st note above 
That glorious vision passed on. At noon-tide, or on interlunar nights, 
And then I heard the laurel-branches sigh Or when biue Iris, after showers, 
That still grow Where he bright oyes muses walked; Bends her cerulean Low, and seems to rest 
ABO PTa me Di inr , and talked On some distant mountain's breast. 
Mournfully to the of Theseal Surpassing all the shapes that lie 
And there I mw piercing the deep bine sky, Haunting the sun-set of an autumn sky. 
th ; | 
ed Ol : and the hills below d 
Looked like r spirits tending round 
Welt rolling onwards through the sunny calm, KNEES 
As immota] voices then had spoken, To — 1817. 
he diene which thes Holy place hed bred. Upan what piessant dope, or sunny 
w yp t or sunny field 
I kneit—and as I knelt, haply in § unfor gotten giri you 1 ii 
Of thanks, there fell a ed shower of , Or are you with those ve children 
And the imperial mountain bowed his hoary bead. Whose iness time bas not quite revealed 
And then came une who on the Nu Or with that serious » who has sealed 
Perish'd for love; and with him the wanton quesn eee y e SR are sying 
Fayptian, in her state was seen: : Her, ot own dark hair hind'ring straying 
how she smiled, and kissed his » Down white bosom never etseled ? 
And said she would not love, and swore to die, Or are you, in unostentatious duty, 
And laughed upon the Roman Antony. kindest mother in the world, 
Ob, matchless ! never since Whose looks are fixed on those blue eyesof beauty, 
Lee Bo, Md DATO TROIS * That shine as softly ss » summer star? 
on Y 
Or lavigh — ^ Keypt shore, et wherefore I the dim veil unfurted ? 


May joy go with you wheresoe'er you are. 
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WOTICRS OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN LONDON. 


confess, that for this once it 


the order—or rather, * the most ad- 


No. X. 
We are acquainted with an excellent be ed at the foregoing lst; for 
old lady, whose AM we * attempt to do pes than 
with respect to every i give & slight retrospective glance at 
Rereclf. ec suy. one clue ta thin life, i, such of its items as we have not 
* Well—'tis a mercy it's no worse!" yet - i—end this, without 
In fulfilling. our task, (we are fain to much regard to dates or merit, but in 
7 "d 


is 
ef giving a retrospect of the 
drama for the last two months, we 
cannot help feeling that it is a ** mer- 
cy” the novelties which have been 
brought forward during that time are 
so intolerably bad—for if their quality 
had borne any sort of proportion to 
their quantity, we must either have 
thrown up our office in ir, or— 
what have beena great deal worse 
—** Blackwood's Magazine” —that new 


Aurora Borealis, must have made its | 


monthly appearance in the sky of 
riodical kal literature with its a uen 
infinitely various, kli k 
sant face, changed into one huge flat 
feature, like the moon at the full— 
karika as e looked f 

i must have or one 
whole month, like a ** swart planet in 
the universe of deeds." Twelve new 
dramas—hear it ye shades of the con- 
tented — rR pence mae 
nagers un years 
Twelve new pieces “ with entirely 
new scenery, dresses, and decorations!” 
—hHlear it, but slow-paced spi- 
rit of Old Ben |—Twelve new and 
successful dramatic ** works," in little 


are 

ject to," in spite of the favourable 

ins that — meo by = 

, those ng 

tors, by their subeervient apo~ 
thecaries, the daily critics. 

Notwithstanding the length to 

which our dramatic article has some- 

times extended, the reader need not 


mired disorder,"—in which they have 
chosen to arrange themselves in our 


memory. 

The Carib Chief is a drama written 
by in — Swiss. It lays — 
to rank of a regular tragedy ; but 
though it does not Duke 2004 — 
tensions to that title, it is not without. 
merit as an acting piece. The con- 
struction o cl adea i is 
much too artificial and complicated to 
permit the mind to embrace it at one 
view; and the tone of sentiment 
which es it is not — e 
impressive enough to entitle it to t 
character of tragic: and they both 
want — tore siniplicity of 

urpose without which tragedy cannat 
E. But the Carib Chief A still a 
clever and interesting piece; and if Mr 
Twiss had had tbe resolution to call 
it a melo-drama instead of a tragedy, 
we should have liked it much better, 
and he might have cleimed the merit 
of producing perhaps the best piece of 
its kind.—But his ambition appears to 
be of a very sober and well regulated 
description. He is not one of those 
who think it ** better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven" We shall, . 


. however, venture to elevate Mr Twiss 


to the supremacy in the hell of melo- 
dramatic literature, whether he will 
or no. He sometimes indulges in 
theatrical critiques himself, and will, 
therefore, the better know how to 
bear with us. His piece is a melo- 
drama, and nothing else; but it is a 
very good one—for we really think 
rela waren aes dr Agoo 
ken i just as a reformer may be a 

man. The chief interest of the 
piece depends on the hatred of Ome 
reah (Mr Kean) to European sway in 
his native land; and on his unquench- 


. able thirst of revenge on Montalbert, 


the French governor of Gaudaloupe, 
for the supposed murder of his wife 
and child. Omreah is son to the late 
king, and has been for eighteen years 
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in slavery and exile; but at the pe- 
riod of the play he returns, at the 
head of a powerful party of his friends 
and countrymen, and just at a june- 
ture when the European power in 
the island is endangered by the quar- 
yels of the English and French. Om~ 
reah reluctantly agrees to join the 
English forces against the French ; 
but, before their arrival, he contrives 
by a stratagem of his own, to make 
himself master of the French citadel, 
and in it, as he supposes, Montalbert 
and his young bride—-both of whom 
he exultingly determines to sacrifice 
in revenge for the loss of his own 
wife and child. Montalbert, how- 
ever, has escaped; and his bride is no- 


where to be found—till a female a ford. 


mong the captives offers to discover 
her, on condition of having conceded 
to her the life of another prisoner who 
is also condemned to suffer death. 
Omresh nts her condition — she 
unveils—she is herself Montalbert's 
bride—wedded to him agsihst her 
will, and loving another—Trefusis— 
whose life she has gained by this sa» 
rifice of herself. Omreah, without hesi- 
tation or remorse, offers up her life 
to the manes of his own wife and 
child—but when she is on the Te 
of expiring, he discovers that she is 
herself that child—his own long-lost 
and too late found daughter I— The 
last scene, in which this discovery 
takes place, is extremely well-written, 
and altogether well-conducted ; and 
the acting of Kean—for whom the 
part of Omreah is expressly adapted, 

in the deepest degree pathetic and 
. beautiful. The numerous incidents 
and details by which this main plot 
is brought out, and connected with 
the other parts of the play, are very 
skilfully arranged; and the whole 
forms a very interesting exhibition ; 
but we must repeat, the work is not a 
Tragedy. Of tragic conception, pow- 


er, sentiment, interest, there is noe 


thing. 
if the language of the Carib Chief 
ecarcely ever rises above mediocrity, 
it as seldom sinks below it. If it dis- 
plays little poetry, it evinces consider- 
able taste and judgment ; and it never 
offends by extravagance or bombast— 
which is something more than a ne- 
tive praise, when it is considered 
t this is the author's first dramatic 
attempt. p 
We sincerely congratulate Mr Twiss 
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on his —— success ; and we fair- 
ly confess that his work exhibits much 
more talent than we could have exa 
pected from him in this class of writ- 
Ing. Why we should say or feel this 
is, perhaps, more than we can tell—or 
m we idees —— case, more 
t comm at learning 
that Àe was die paikot of it; (since 
we only know that gentleman by re« 
putation) :—unless it be that we have 
& lurking kindness for authors who 
begin their li career by scrib. 
bling dramatic critiques. 


We have next to speak of the two 
comedies, Wanted a Wife! or a Check 
on my Banker, and Arrivals from Ove 
Juliet says “‘ Whats in e 
name?" She was a delightful lover, 
but a very indifferent casuist. "There 
may be “ much virtue" in a name, as 
well as much vice. The latter is the 
ease in the comedy of * Wanted x 
Wife." 

It is called ** a comedy," and there- 


foreitcompletely wearied and di 
us ; whereas, had it been t fore 
ward as a farce, it would, undoubted- 
ly, have amused and gratified us. It 
is, perhaps, not going too far to attri» 
bute this change of effect entirely to 
the misnomer of the piece. The come 
parative coarseness and absurdity, and 
the continued equivoque of which it 
consists, are not bad in themselves ; 
but they are totally bad in comedy. 
because totally out of place. i 

A gentleman advertises for a wife, 
and his discarded servant for a place ; 
and the advertisements are answered 
by an antiquated virgin who wants a 
husband, and a beautiful girl who 
wants a servant. Each, however, re- 
ciprocally mistakes the views of the 
ot e would-be wife hiring the 
footman as a husband, and the young 
lady taking the master home with her 
as a footman : while the master thinks 
he has found a rich and beautiful 
wife, and the man that he has got in- 
to an excellent place. This, expand- 
ed into one huge equivoque, forms 
the whole ** comedy in five acta ;" at 
the end of which master marries 
the young lady, and the servant the 
old one !—Many of the incidents arise 
ing out of this mistake are exceeding 
ly ludicrous; but we repest, what 
might have been an admirable farce 
was an execrable comedy. 

The other comedy, 5 Arrivals froni 

& 
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Oxford," had the merit of being more 
dull and stupid than we had previous- 
ly conceived it possible for the wit of 
ye ay rera 
very sin y we si y beli 
thar it succeeded (for it did succeed to 
a certain d ).solely on that ac- 
count. The dialogue between the dif- 
ferent characters consisted of precise- 
ly such things as the same class of per- 
sons would have put forth at an even- 
i in Finsbury-square—at some 
of nich, it is nat re , the author 
icked itall up. There isno controvert- 
ing what is said at these kind of meet- 
ings—for it is all entirely true, and 
hes been so from time immemorial. 


There is no turning it into ridicule— - 


for to admit of that it must put forth 
some tangible points—it must be ci- 
ther or bad, no matter which ; 
and to abuse or laugh outright at it, 
would be cruel and ill-mannered ; be- 
sides the difficulty of knowing where 
to stop or to begin. Thus it was with 
this comedy. It succeeded, because 
nobody knew when or where to find 
fault with it. The next day the dail 
critics praised it to the skies, —tho 
we are not at a loss to guess why—for 
they.might have done quite as well 
themselves. , But the second night 
things were as they should be, for the 
author and actors were left to enjoy 
the performance by themselves. And 
perbaps this, after all, is the most ap- 
propriate way of getting. rid of plays 
' this kind, for by this means the 
profits of the first night are swallowed 
up in the loss of the second. When 
this.is not the case, the obnoxious 
piece may be said to be ‘ damned,” 
only after the manner of poor Corin, 
‘like an ill-roasted egg, all on one 
side ; for the cunning manage 
pocket the profits of the first night— 
withdraw their piece ** in compliance 
with the wishes of their patrons, the 
public,"—esnd then bring forward a 
worse tbe next week. 


Heart of Mid- Lothian. 
. 'Theopera which we havenow tonotice 
is partly founded on the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, and it bears the same name. 
From the following sketch of the plot, 
however, the reader will see that it 
varies considerably from the novel. 
It opens with a representation of the 
rioters clamouring and exulting in the 
recent murder of Porteous. Dumbie- 
gika — in their way, is only sav- 
or. V. 
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ed from being made another victim to 
their fury, by the sudden ap ce 
and interposition of George Robertson, 


under the disguise of Madge Wildfire. 
The two sisters, Effie and Jeanie 
Deans, now a , and disclose the 
misfortune and disgrace of the former, 
with the loss of her infant. Dumbie- 
dikes, on his return from Edinburgh, 
is met by Robertson, who terrifies him 
into delivering a message to Effie to 
meet him at twelve at night at Mus- 
chats Cairn. Meantime Effie has 
been arrested and conveyed to prison, 
on a charge of infanticide. Jeanie, 
learning the commuhication from her 
sister's su seducer, resolves to 
meet him at the place appointed. 
Dumbiedikes sets out to the same 
place, for the purpose of affording her 
protection, should she need it; and 
Sharpitlaw also proceeds to the same 
place with a guard of soldiers, under 
the — of Ratcliffe and Madge 
Wildfire, for the purpose of seizing 
Robertson. While the latter is en- 
ed in explaining to Jeanie the dif- 

ties of her sister's situation, and 
the means of extricating her, he is 
alarmed by the significant hints af- 


forded him by ae Wildfire, and 
effects his escape. The interview of 
the sisters in the tolbooth now takes 
place, during which Ratcliffe suggests 
the means by which Jeanie may save 
Effie's life; and Lord Oakdale arrives 
from London as commissioner, with 
full powers to put in execution the 
extraordinary and severe law in cases 
of infanticide. In an interview be- 
tween him and old Deans, Lord Oak- 
dale also appears to hint at a means of 
saving her life, which the old man in- 
dignantly rejects, as inconsistent with 
his duty and with the truth. The 
culprit, with her sister, are then 
brought before the commissioner, and 
while Jeanie is hesitating whether she 
shall positively deny that Effie had 
disclosed her situation before the birth 
of the child, (a circumstance on which 
the law has made her life to cerei) 
the father rushes forward, con= 
jures her to declare the simple truth, 
whatever may be the event. . As the 
judge is about to pass the fatal sen- 
tence, Robertson rushes in and de- 
clares Effie to be his lawful wife, and 
justifies his connexion with the Por- 
teous mob, by proving that he had 
joined them in order to effect the safe- 
ty of their adis i than his de- 
-28- 





struction ; he also to be the son 
of the judge. In the mean time Rat- 
cliffe, conjecturing from some incohe- 
rent language of Madge Wildfire that 
it was she who had either concealed or 
destroyed Effie’s child, sucoeeds in 
gaining from her a knowledge of its 
place of concealment, and restores it 
te the happy and exculpated mother. 

Robertson avows his determination to 
join his fate with that of Effie, what- 
ever may be the consequence. Lord 
Oakdale takes this as a proof of his in- 
tention to reform his life, and is re- 
conciled to him, and the piece ends 
happily to all parties. 

. From this sketch, it will be seen 
that Mr Terry, the author of the piece, 
has entirely differed from the story in 
many essential parts; and always, as 
it appears to us, injudiciously. He 
has likewise altered the features of 
many of the characters, till there is no 
recognizing them. Jcanie Deans, in 
particular-—the honest —— and 
sensible—the true-hearted and round- 
faced Scotch lassie,—he and Mise 
Brunton ther, have converted into 
a pretty little mincing, affected Lon- 
don Miss. Mr Terry himeelf acted 
the sturdy covenanter—the rough old 
“ presbyterian true-blue ;" and no- 
thing could be finer, in ite way, than 
his performanoe—but it was less adapt- 
ed to the stage than the conventicle— 
out of which (perhaps the more's the 
vod sue a is not now to be 

nd. The songs in this piece are 
said to be by Walter Scott ; and they 
are, certainly, much above the usual 
style of opera y. But what shall 
we say to the singing of them by Miss 
Stephens, in the character of Effie 
Deans?—Nothing! It is idle to at- 
tempt to characterise it by words. 
But we really do think, that to hear 
this lady sing a beautiful old Scotch 
air, in its pure and unadorned sim- 
plicity, as she did these, and to appro- 
priate words, engenders feelings which 
reach the height of human enjoyment. 

In conclusion, we are at some loss 
to knew whether to congratulate or 
condole with Mr Terry on the kind 
and degree of his success in adapting 
these Scottish tales tothe stage. If he 
has been merely desirous of producing 
acting dramas that shall possess a col- 
la attraction, arising from their 
connection with the works from which 
they take their titles, and independent 
of their own iutrinsie merits ; and, 
by this means, to '* put inoncy in his 
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— — —— hoger rele 
ut was ambitious iri 
the fair fame of a dramatist, it hes 
been most unhappy. These tales have 
created an era in our national litera- 
ture. There is nothing like or equal 
to them, in our own or any oiher leis: 
guage. And as they are of a kind, 
too, that every body reads and is capa- 
ble of enjoying, comparisons must he 
made, and they must be ruinous to 
his pretensions as an author. 

Of the four melo-dramas, we shall 
run the risk of being as dull as they, 
if we venture to saya word. As to 
The Jew of Lubeck, and Swedish Pa- 
triotiem, are wearisome enough, 
to bs pore; bat all’ ther harm they do 
is to put to sleep our recollections of 
all kinds, good and bad. They merel 
induce a sort of restless repose, which 
is very di ble while it lasts ; but 
when its exciting cause is at an end, 
there is also an end of the effect ; and 
cause and effect are alike forgotten 
forever: for nobody has any very ro- 
mantic or interesting associations con~ 
nected with German Jews or Swedish 
patriots. But it is not so with the 
other two—Fortunatus's Wishing-Cap, 
and The Merchant of Abudah, or the 
Talisman of Oromanes. .'They are 
founded on tales in the Arabian Nights; 
and, accordingly, they interfere, in a 
most impertinent and troublesome 
manner, with some of the very best 
associations of the best years of oar 
life. They come floundering, with 
their — and unhallowed realities, 
into an ideal world, that our imagi 
tions had built up and peo in 
childhood, and disturb the whole fa- 
bric and its inhabitants—changing 
them into something even less fanci- 
ful and wondrous than the actual 
forms by which we are surrounded, 
But the attempt to realize or recal, in 
any adequate manner, the feelings 
with which we peruse the Arabian 
Nights, must always be unsuccessful. 
These delightful fictions are never 
read but in early youth, and never for- 

tten aft s. They are the 

ise of our boyhood. e talk about 
them all our lives ; but it is then, and 
then only, that we enjoy their charms. 
After fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
we begin to cherish a kind of contempt 
for what then appear to be such mon- 
strous fictions. We learn to “ know 
better" than to be delighted with them; 
and, besides, our associations with 
them begin to stand in the way of our 
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| intimacy with the actual 
eu b which Jv live. The next 
ten years is pretty sure to correct this 
overweening affection fer the realities 
of life and to throw us back upon out 
old love. But it is now too late. We 
have been faithless to both, and both 
reject us. The names of these two 
melo-dramas, we speak for ourselves, 
came gliding into us, like ** Margaret's 
ost, that stood at William's feet ;" 
t when we opened our arms to clasp 
& living mistress, they closed upon a 
shadow. In sbort, we cannot be every 
thing at once. Till a certain age we 
are too happy to be wise; and, after- 
wards, we get too wise to be happy. 


It remains for us to notice the farce 
and the interlude. The farce is call- 
ed, A Roland for an Oliver ; and it is 
the very best we have seen for a lon 
time past. Sir Mark Chase (Fawcett) 
is an hypochondriacal old gentleman, 
who is always complaining of his 
health, just in proportion as he has no 
cause; and one day he actually fancies 
himself dying, and therefore sends for 
his nephew to take possession of his 
fortune and his blessing, together with 
a wife which he (the old gentleman) 
has provided for him. But the ne- 
phew (Abbott) has in the mean time 

vided one for himself, and he brings 
down to hisuncle's seat in the coun- 
try, expecting, from the tenor of the 
message which he had received, to find 
him already deceased. On his arriv- 
al, a pleasant equivoque ensues ; for 
he finds the servants all in high spi- 
rits, nótwithstanding the old gentle- 
man is “ just gone. It af. 
terwards, that hé is only gone out a- 
shooting. On his return news 
married pair are in a dilemma how to 
conceal their marriage; but, luckily, 
Maria (Miss Kh bride pro- 
vided by the uncle, reviously ar- 
rived at the house on a visit, and turn- 
ing out to be a friend of the young 
people, she agrees to personate the rea 
ride, and to pass off their secret mar- 
riage as an intended ** agreeable sur- 
prise" for the old gentleman. The 
real bride is to pass for the bride- 
maid; and here some exceedingly 
droll scenes occur, in consequence of 
Sir Mark finding his nephew and the 
supposed bride-maid in rather odd 
circumstances. He thinks it his duty 
to communieate this to Maria, who 
turns it off with t carelessness aud 
sang-froid, at which the old gentleman 
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fs still more shocked and scandalized. 
At this period, Highflyer (Jones), the 
lover of Maria, arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood, and endeavours to sooth his 
melaneholy (for he has been discarded 
by his mistress), by visiting a luna- 
tic asylum which is close to Sir Mark’s 
house ; but by a trick of the nephew, 
he is made to mistake the old gentle- 
man’s seat for the mad-house, and its 
inhabitants for the patients—(among 
whom, to his utter amazement, he 
finds his mistress)— and he treats 
them accordingly. At length he dis- 
covers the trick that has been put up- 
on him, and feigns madness in return 
—gives them a Roland for their Oli- 
ver. This reconciles him to Maria; 
and the old gentleman, for his health’s 
sake, and to gain a little peace and 
quietness before he dies, consents to 
both the marriages. 

This is really a very excellent farce 
—full of high fun and drollery—the 
dialogue very gayly and tersely writ- 
ten—the incidents exceedingly well con- 
trived—and the whole forming a most 
lively and pleasant little piece. It has 
quite a French air about it—for every 
nation can do some one thing better 
than any other nation in the world ; 
and with the French this pre-emi« 
nence consists in writing farces. And 
it is no wonder ; for, with them, hue 
man life itself is one long but pleasant 
farce. 

“ Though last,” certainly “ not least 
in our dear love,” came Mr Yates and 
the Interlude. It is a little piece in 
one act, called Halfan Hour in France, 
and seldom have we spent a pleasanter 
half hour. Mr Yatea,—who, we be- 
lieve, was a great favourite with our 
Edinburgh friends, and most deserv- 
edly so,—personates six or seven dif- 
ferent characters in it, à la Mathews. 
We shall not tell him that he equals 
Mathews—he certainly does not ap- 
paa him, in what — to us to 
that gentleman's peculiar excellen- 
cies;—his admirable and unrivalled 
tact—his deli of perception, a- 
mounting to a pitch of genius—his 
astonishing faculty of going out of him- 
self—as they have been lately evinced 
in his ormance at the English: 
Opera House—a Trip to Paris, &c. 
(which we regret the less not having 
had time or space to give an adequate 
account of, as our Edinburgh readers 
will no doubt shortly have an opportu- 
nity of judging of it for — 
But in the faculty of imitating act 
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living models, Mr Yates appears to 
equal any thing we have ever seen. 
His imitation of Young was quite ex- 
inary—it was a fac-simile, and 
without the slightest caricature. His 
imitation of Mathews himself was still 
more amusing, because there was a 
little exaggeration in it, without which 
the effect in these cases is not quite 
pleasant. This performance is the only 
one in which we have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr Yates; so that 
we are not able to judge of his powers 
8s a comic or tragic actor, for we hear 
he possesses both. But from this per- 
formance alone, added to his extreme 
youth, we are convinced that he has 
great cleverness and versatility.” 

We now take leave of the reader for 
this season. We might continue our 
notices for a month or two longer ; 
but really, at this time of the year, as 
the summer advances and the sun 
shines in the evening, the theatre 


Night. 


June 


quite loses its attractions. And this 
is just as it should be. A good acting 
— — 

ing in its place; but, ily, 
there are still times and seasons when 
even a great city can do without it. 
Not long ago there was a great city— 
the capital of a state, and the seat of 
of its government—that could contrive 
to do without a — — 
*€ "Tis not so now !" progress 
civilization has created the want, and 
has supplied it. With all our love 
for the and all our admiration 
for the principles of the French revo- 
lution, we should be puzzled to fix 
upon a benefit that has resulted from 
that event, equivalent to the evil of 
its having been the cause of —— 
a theatre necessary in Switzerlan 
To have a theatre where it is wanted, 
is good ; but not to want it, is infi- 
nitely better. A. Z. 
London, June 7, 1819. 





* Our ingeni 


ingenious dent refers to the 
ing Mr Yates. Well may he do so. Never di 


in any city, leave so ripe and abundant a harvest behi 
tra-professional attachment. 


ee ee 
an 


young actor, after so brief a sojourn 
behind bim of professional fame and ez- 





NIGHT. 


Now to thy silent presence, night ! 
Is this my first —— Ob ! to thee 
That lookest with thy thousand eyesof light— 
To thee, and thy starry nobili 
That float with a delicious murmuring, 
(Tho’ unheard here) about thy forehead 
ue 5 
And as they ride along in order due, 
Circling the round globe in their wandering, 
To thee their ancient queen and mother sing. 


Mother of beauty ! veiled queen ! 
ween t, and never seen 
ithout a heart-imposing feeling, 
Whither art thou gently stealing 
In thy smiling presence, I 

Kneel in star-struck idolatry, 

And turn me to thine eye, (the moon) 
Fretting that it must change so soon ; 


And build my linked verse to thee. — 
Not dull and cold, and dark art thou : 
Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 
Endiadem’d with streaks 


And lights u 
But must feel thy powers; 
Mightier than the storm that lowers, 
Fairer than the virgin hours 

That smile when the young Aurora scatters 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys low, 
And bids her servant breezes blow. 
Not Apollo, when he dies 
In the wild October skies, 


Toying with this idle rhyme, And turns the blue and burning tides 

I scorn that bearded villain time, To silver, is a peer for thee, 

Thy old remorseless enemy, In thy full regality. C. 
SONG. 

66 Here's a health to one I love dear.” 
HERE'S a health to thee, Mary: I have thought of thy last low sigh, Mary, 
Here's a health to thee, And thy dimm'd and gentle eye ; 

The drinkers are gone, And I’ve cali'd on thy name 
And I am alone When the night winds came, 

To think of home and thee, Mary. And heard my heart reply, Mary. 
Therearesome whomayshineo'erthee, Mary, Be thou but true to me, Mary, 
And many as frank and free ; And I'll be true to thee ; 

And a few as fair, And at set of sun 


But the summer air 
Is not more sweet to me, Mary. 


When my task is done, 
Be sure that I’m ever with thee. Marv.—X. 
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SONNET. 


Ñ Bari.un rev Ose leees Spir leri. 


Who can the Throne of the ETxawNAL find? 

Not he who searches thro' the orbe of light, 

Or stretching onward, dreams, that in some height, 
Beyond the verge of nature, dwells the Mind 


That 
Suc 


ve fair nature birth—O! more than blind ! 
distant realms but mock thine idle flight: 


Far from Creation's bound, in regal might 
He sits not, nor to lifeless forms confined. 
' . Seek then the Throne within thyself, O man; 
There timeless, spaceless, dwells the ETERNAL ONE ; 
Thy love, thy thought, thy being's finite span 
From Him spring ceaseless ; from that living sun 
Thro' thee burst forth—the fulness of the plan— 


Nature's resplendent forms, and the great work is done. 


M. 


MAHOMETAN SERMON. 


[We have extracted the following very curious composition from the ** Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay ;” a work which, probably, has not been seen by any 


considerable number of our readers. It is 


translated from 


a Collection of Sermons that 


exists in the works of the celebrated Sadi; and is the only specimen of the pulpit elo- 


ence of the Mahometans that has ever been 


presented to the world in an European 


HA aoe parable is the original of 
the story of Santon Barsisa, in the 148th Number of the Guardian. ] : 


THE FIFTH SERMON OF SADI, TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN BY JAMES 


ROSS, ESQ. OF THE BENGAL 
Al Mejles-al-Khames, 


Preseave us, O Lord, from all man- 
ner ofsin, and vouchsafe us the grace 
of obedience and devotion. O God of 
both worlds and Lord of all, we crave 
thy forgiveness; and to thee we are to 
return. 
Dearly beloved! The creatures of 
this earth are of a two-fold nature, | 
either occupied with God or taken u 
with self. Such as are employed wi 
God feel no interest about themselves, 
and such as are with themselves 
think not of God ; but whatever may 
debase them is downright deception, 
whether it be spiritual or temporal :— 
till purified from this, thou never canst 
encircle the temple of the Most High. 
Parable—Before the prince of the re- 
igned Baeizeed Bastamy one nt- 
himself and said, O shaikh, my 
whole life hath been spent in seeking 
— — I on 
t e the pilgrimage of the De- 
sert; how many infidels heads did I 
strike off in the holy wars, and how 
much hath my heart wallowed in its 
own blood! But I have not attained 


MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
or the Fifth Sermon. 


the object of my wish, and the morc 
forward I am pushing, the less near I 
am apponi ne Can you advise any 
mode by which I may arrive at it 
The ikh answered, Brave youth, 
this world is exactly a space of two 
steps, one of which leads to mankind, 


‘and the other to God ; fall back one 


step from the creature and you will 
arrive at the Creator. ilst con- 
stantly occupied, and saying, What 
shall I eat that I may gratify my ap- 

tite? and what shall I say that man- 

ind may be pleased with me? you 
never can attain a true knowledge of 
the Deity. Brave youth, any traffic 
you keep up with mankind tends to 
your loss ;—deal with God, that all 
may be uk The Most High hath 
said, O helpless being, with you I am 
dealing in tears and in fears,—the tears 
of supplication and the fears of rejec- 
tion: the treasure of felicity snatch 
from the presence of my glory. Those 
drops which stream down your face 
are called tears, and those fears which 
heave from your bosom arc callcd res 
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morse :—let tears fall from my eyes in 
as much as I did not inform myself of 
'God, and let remorse canker in my 
heart in as much as I did what was 
forbidden. Through the tears of the 
soul you are brought to repentance, 
and through the remorse of your heart 
to promise amendment :—a sense of 
amendment leadeth to resolution, re- 
solution to enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
to an union with the Divine presenice ; 
when from his universal benevolence 
will issue the word Mercy. The heart 
confesseth I have done wrong, the 
head crieth I repent me of what I did, 
and the Lord saith I have forgiven it. 
Brave youth, fire is two-fold ; a fire of 
good and a fire of what is wicked, and 
there is no fire else. The fire of the 
appetite the rain of heaven can quench, 
and the fire of sin the water of the eye 
can subdue; also the fire of sin two 
things can extinguish, and those are 
dust and water ; the dust of humilia- 
tion and the water of contrition :—the 
dust of humiliation is prostrate adora- 
tion, and the water of contrition is our 
dread of a — affectionate mas- 
ter. Brave youth, every eye that crieth 
not from a fear of the Lord, its tears 
owe him a debt; and every heart 
which yearneth not to embrace God, 
that heart is a bankrupt. A sage call- 
ed aloud and said, O alas! that the 
creatures of this world should be jour- 
neying through it, and not select this 
the sweetest of its gifts. He was ask- 
ed, what gift this was. He answered, 
'The smallest mark of true affection, as 
the Most High is pleased to say ; then 
will ye most truly worship the Deity 
when ye shall bring with you a. sin- 
cere love. Had the poor devotee se- 
lected but one small portion of true 
affection, he might equally have dis- 
ded things spiritual and tem 
n this world and the next, or what 
was unlawful and forbidden. Par- 
able—The son of Khafeef was asked 
what true affection was. He answer- 
ed, True affection is a state of bank- 
ruptcy! It is ruined circumstances, 
helplessness, misery, and want !— 
Dearly beloved! if thou hast not the 
blooming cheek of charmers, it be- 
hoves thee to present the yellow tint 
of lovers ; if thou canst not show the 
fascinating — of Joseph, it be- 
comes thee to display the plaintive 
wretchedness of Jacob ; if thou canst 
not plead the helpless state of the sup- 
plicant, it were decent that thou 
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madest the lamentable moan of the 
indigent. The prince of both worlds, 
glory of the sons of man, (on whom 
and his be salutation and peace,) has 
said, No voice is more table be- 
fore God than the petition of the indi- 
gent; no supplication is more graci- 
ously received at the tribunal full of 
glory, than the desire of the needy 
sinner, who in his distress, penury, 
and wretehedness, setteth forth his 
lamentation and saith, O Lord, I have 
done an act of sin and a tyranny 
against my own soul. From the sub- 
lime presence a voice descendeth, say- 
ing, That deed which thou didst not 
of thyself exact, me thou wilt entreat, 
and on thy account I will give my as- 
sent :—me thou wilt crave that I may 
give my leave: whatever thou mayest 
want thou wilt ask of me; trust thy 
concerns to my Recon en aat, for I 
am the Deity, I am what I am with- 
out why or wherefore ; in sovereignty 
paramount, faithful to my promise, ra- 
tifying every petitiom, listening to all 
praise, and meriting every encomium. 
À hundred thousand household estab- 
lishments have been squandered in 
uest of me ; a hundred thousand bo- 
ies have melted away in the mortifi- 
cation of seeking after me ; a hundred 
thousand holy souls are gone distract- 
ed in the wilderness of my affection ; 
a hundred thousand pilgrims beat 
their heads upon the stone of tribula- 
tion at the temple of my glory ; and 
a hundred thousand of such as court 
my illustrious presence burn in the 
crucible of austere penance. The ninth 
heaven asketh the divine throne, O 
thou! hast thou any intimation of 
him? and the throne answers the 
ninth heaven, And dost thou under- 
stand any thing that concerneth him ? 
When the inhabitants of this earth 
have a supplication to make, they turn 
their faces up to heaven, hoping that 
the sky may relieye the pain of their 
hearts; and the community of the 
sky, when they have a prayer to pre- 
fer, cast their T upon the earth, 
expecting that thence they will find 
the cure of their affliction. Every da 
at even when the orb of light goe 
down, the angels that attend him say, 
O sun! hast thou to-day shone upon 
any one who hath s knowledge of 
Him? The sun maketh answer, 
Would to God I could know who that 
person were, that I might render the 
dust of his feet the spherc of my or- 
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bit! Yes! brave youth, what likeness 
has dust (i. e. man) with the Lord af 
lords? what business have gross earth 
and water with the pure essence of 
the Deity? How can non-entity min- 
gle with eternity? What communi- 
cation can the savage and ignorant 
hold with the y and intelligent ? 
Most, wond of works! The pious 
say in their prayers, Do not, O ! 
us from ourselves. Alas! 

short sighted mortal! with whom 
eould I mingle that I should se B 
or from whom could I be cut off that 
I should mingle ;—how entertain a 
hope of meeting while there might re- 
main a fear of separation; or how 
eould there be a dread of separation 
while:there exists a hope of meeting ? 
There is neither oommunication nor 
separation, neither nearness nor dise 
tance, neither expectancy nor despair, 
neither the faculty of speech nor the 
ability of silence, neither the face of 
going on nor the resolution of return- 
ing, neither the idea of forbearance 
nor sentiment of impatience, neither 
to which the fancy can soar, nor 

time on whieh the imagination can 
fix. In the hands of philosophers 
there is nought but discussion ; in the 
midst of divines there is nought but 
animadversion. If thou journeyest to 
the Cabeh, there thou seest a stone ; 
if thou enterest a Mosjed, there meet- 
est theu a wall; if thou lookest upon 
the people of this earth, thou behold. 
est nought but misery ; if thou con- 
tem the sky, thou meditatest on 
what must stupify; the giddiness of 
the brain is sheer melancholy, and the 
fumes of the head downright insanity. 
From the sunshine of day, there is 
noontide fervour; from the gloomi- 
ness of night, terror and dismay ; from 
the unity of Unitarians, there is only 
ornament and glory; from the blas- 
— of infidels, hideous infamy; 
Moses the preacher, no profit ; 
from Pharoah the pretender, no loss ; 
— if thou e enter, for there is 
ne porter ; if thou art going, depart, 
for thete is no keeper. Parable— The 
prince of the zealous Ibrahim Khowas 
was repeatedly remarking to his dis- 
ciples, Would I were the dust of the 
footsteps of that veiled object! They 
asked him and said, O sage, thou art 
always making panegyrics in his praise, 
why not direct us to the place of his 
abode? He replied, On a certain occa- 
sion I found myself fervently inclined, 
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and turhing ray face towards the wile 
derness, walked on in an ecstacy of 
enthusiasm. Arriving at length in 
the territory of the infidels, I beheld 
a citadel with three hundred and odd 
heads nded from its turrets, 
Astonished at what I saw, I asked what 
these meant, and who was the lord of 
this citadel? They answered, It be- 
longs to such a prince, whose daughter 
is gene mad. It came into m 

to undertake the cure of this sel. 
On entering the castle, they presented 
me to its lord. He received me with 
much magnificence and attention, and 
asked, O generous youth! what brought 
thee into this place? I answered, I 
understood that thou hast a daughter 
who is gone mad; I am come to ad- 
minister unto her. He turned to me 
and said, Behold the turrets of this 
citadel. I answered, I have beheld 
them, and have entered nevertheless. 
Then he said, Those are the heads of 
such as have prescribed different medi- 
cines, but were disappointed in curing 
her. Thou also must take warning, 
that if thou failest in thy attempt, thy 
head will take its place among the rest. 
After this, he desired that I should be 
introduced to the young lady. No 
sooner had I put my foot over the 
threshold of her apartment, than she 
called to her hand-maid and seid, 
Bring hither my veil that I may cover 
my head. The hand-maid answered, 
How many ph sicians, O lady, did 
visit thee, and thou neger yet veiledst 
thyself before any of them? How 
comes it to that thou coverest thy 
self before this man? She said, Those 
were not men full of faith as this man 
is, who now approscheth, Then I 
said, As salaamu alaicum, Peace be 
with thee! She replied, <Alatcumas 
salaamu, With thee be peace, O son of 
Khowas! I asked, How camest thou 
to know that I am the son of Khowas ? 
She answered, He that directed thee 
to me, inspired me with the faculty of 
knowing thee. Art thou not aware 
that one true believer is the mirror of 
his brother ? when a glass is void of 
tarnish, it will reflect any image. O 
son of Khowas, I hold a heart wrung 
with anguish; hast thou any potion 
that sight administer to its comfort ? 
This text ran spontaneously from my 
tongue ; Such as are steadfast be- 
lievers, and resolute in commemorating 
the Deity, can it be otherwise than 
that their hearts must feel fortificd in 
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the praises of God? On hearing this 
verse, she sighed aloud and fell sense- 
less to the nd. On.coming to 
herself, I said, O damsel! rise, that I 
may conduct thee into the temple of 
salvation. She replied, O sage! what 
is there in the temple of salvation that 
is not present here? I said, There is 
the Cabeh—illustrious and venerable. 
She replied, O shallow man, wert thou 
to behold the Cabeh wouldst thou re- 
cognize it? I said, Yea verily! She 
said, Look above my head. When I 
looked, behold! I saw the Cabeh 
whirled around it. She added; O 
soft-hearted man! didst thou not here- 
tofore understand, that he who travels 
to the Cabeh on foot, makes the cir- 
cuit of the Cabeh ; but he who makes 
the pilgrimage of the Cabeh in his 
heart, is encircled by the Cabeh ? 
Verily I say, wheresoever you may 
bring the face of true faith, there thou 
wilt meet the face of God! Brave 
youth! between thee and the Deity 
there is but one step of road. Knowest 
thou how? shall I tell thee ? Confess 
a forgetfulness of thine own existence, 
and in confidence of the divine benefi- 
cence lay thy arms across the breast 
in meditation. Any one who approach- 
ed me a span, I neared him a yard; 
and any one who came towards me a 
yard, I closed him, on my side, the 
stretch of a horse. His beneficence 
hath brought thee near to thyself, in- 
asmuch as into thy heart a gem hath 
been set ; and by this is implied :—Z 
blew into that (i. e. man) a portion of 
my Holy Spirit. The moral of which 
is, that a bird (i. e. man's heart) was 
transfixt with an arrow (i. e. by God): 
efter a while it looked around and in- 
continently said to the arrow, How 
.camest thou to reach me? It replied, 
‘There is a chain of concatenation be- 
tween thee and me, which links us to- 
gether ; thou art that which didst 
bring me to a knowledge of my- 
‘self, for this tie thou didst bind upon 
my heart: I knew my God because 
of my God; and had not my God 
been, I could not have known him. 
He it was that hath made thee ac- 
quainted with thyself; the key of the 
house of knowledge he hath delivered 
unto thee. The expositor of worldl 

intellect hath said, Whosoever ha 

attained to a knowledge of his own 
nature, hath surely arrived at a 
comprehension of his Maker. When- 
ever that thou comprehendedst thye 
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self, thou didst — the 
thou it is that art the k of peel 
for with that key thou wilt know him. 
That moreover is a diversified know- 
ledge, or a knowledge of contrarieties : 
if thou didst know thyself with weak- 
ness, thou knowest him with strength: 
if thou didst view thyself with imbe- 
cility, thou sawst him with vigour: 
this is one of the diversities, and a 
road which is open to any body. Ano- 
ther diversity is, that thou knowest 
that in thy body there is a soul, which 
is present in every member of the 
y, and the Creator of the universe 
exists in all time and space: never- 
theless, like as the soul cannot be pre- 
sented on the salver of request, if thou 
Specify it to be in the hand, foot, or 
head, it is in all those members, yet 
may not be arrested in any of them ; 
so the Lord God of all hath his pre- 
sence universal, yet he is not subject 
to our special call. The Deity they 
have not encompassed with a measure 
any-ways compatible with his magni- 
e. Brave youth! the zealous and 
devout pass by the stages, and are get- 
ting to their journey s end; but the 
metaphysically learned do not, accom- 
plish one stage. Nay, their journey 
is the — of — whatever 
rogress are making, it is not in 
4 forward direction : the first is the 
—— camel, — night ES 
y is jogging on his stages and mak- 
ing swe ; but the second is the 
oilman’s bullock, which all the day is 
pacing round in a circle with his eyes 
lind-folded, and while he is consider- 
ing with — n — wii 
many stages have I y; behold: 
on removing his bandage at the time 
of evening prayer, he finds himself 
just where he set out. If thou sayest 
I comprehended him, they will ask, 
How didst thou comprehend him with 
whom thou hadst no manner of con- 
nexion ? If thou sayest, I comprehen- 
ded him in my own existence; they 
will answer, A two-fold existence were 
incompatible, and duality is down- 
right plurality or giving companions 
to the Deity. If thou sayest, I com- 
prehended him in my own non-entity, 
they will answer, What can non-enti- 
ty know ofentity? To be weak in divine 
intelligence is the rightwaytoget at true 
knowledge. Howisashort-sighted moth 
able to contemplate the sun? A hun- 
dred thousand souls, alas! are the de- 
voted slaves of the shoe-dust of that 
T 
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Dewwish (God)! Hear what he hath 
himself said; Take not the fld of 
the of the faith ; for there, in- 

vater, blood is current. Pan 
rable—After he waa dead. Janced was 
seen in a dream. It was asked him, 
What reception didst thom meat with 
God ? .He answered, Vain were my de- 
vetionsry services, and wnprofitable 


my of every ritual, save 
two genuflexions which I performed 
at müdnight. All my devotion was 
waste breath and availed - nought, 

tev ers whieh I repeated 
«1 e aie hour of midnight. 

outh $ be zealous and. vigilant, 


Brave g 
that wheu the angel of death may in- 
volve thee in his shadow, thou hast 
the garment ef Devotion to wrap round, 
thee; lest om swch an occasien, ae 
when eyes shall be streaming and 
—— j — Satan abel in- 
t with a greedy eye, 
ipi the vindictive javelin of Death be 
aimed ‘indiscriminately into every bo- 
som, then must either the sweet scent 
of selegtion or offensive odour of re- 
jection, assail us a E the 
grateful perfume of affection and good- 
will, then shak thou listen to this 
happy anmunciation: God hath said, 
Be not uneasy or dejected at heart, 
but give ear to the joyful tidings of 
Paradise, such as have been announced 
to you. But,—what God forbid, — 
should the noxious vapour of rejection, 
and ill-will be thy lot, the sign of des- 
ion will be aeared upon thy fore- 

) This day, alas ! there is no hap- 
py news for the iniquitous. Many there 
are who have worn the garments of the 
chosen, whose names have been re- 
corded in the register of rejection ; but 
to them it was not known ; and many 
who have put on the robes of re- 
jectien have been numbered amongst 
the elect; but this they know not. 
Parable—It is related that among the 
ehildren of Israel there was a holy 
rum of the — xd — vho for 
years ived apart from man- 
kind and their vanities, and detach- 
ed from the world and its lusts. His 
whole life had passed in counting his 
beads and in aets of holiness, and 
in supplication and entreaty with the 
Deity. The appetite of inordinate 
desire he hud icated with the knife 
of self-denial, and the seed of divine 
feryour he had sown in the field of 
true knowledge. Couldst thou soar se 
high ss xm into the ninth heaven, 

oL. V. 
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‘or dive. so deep into the earth as to 
bring into view the fish and eow, he 
— such probity, grace, and 
works as would weary any tongue 
to —— = — such 
praise- ani 
css cs would pap 


in the east, and display upen the world: 
the streamers of hie ry, Barsisa 
would appear upon the terrace of his 
cell, and blowing the breath of restor« 
ation over those wretched sufferers, 
they would all be forthwith cured of 
their maladies. Most wonderful event! 
that, apparently, he had thrown open 
to him the gate of such treasured af- 
fection, and yet the arrow of his exe- 
cution had been fixt on the bow of 
— that to the outward sight 
of mankind he should seem a lovely 
picture, and yet in secret was a corse 
with the sword of rejection. 

To the eye, ales! he seemed pure aa 
virgin silver, yet hiddenly he was de- 
with alloy. In the pride of his 

heart that wretch would say, Verily, 
who am I? and strutting abroad would 
vauntingly exclaim, Do I not do credit 
to the Detty? Not in the meag time 
aware, that from the tablet and pen of 
the recording angel an annunciation 
had descended, saying, In my sight 
thou meetest not approbation. In pro- 
cess of time, the devil underhand laid 
beneath the floor of his cell a chain of 
temptation and train of machination, 
in order that on some unpropitious 
occasion the thorn of ill-luck might, 
through intention or mistake, get en- 
tangled in the skirt of his garment. 
Day after day the rage and indignation 
of the devil were more and more in- 
—— — him, and — — 

e piety and resignation the 
— — more blessomin and 
smiling ; till at length that the daugh- 
ter of the reigning king fell ill of a 
dangerous distemper, such as the whole 
body of the faaulty despaired of eur- 
ing. And this damsel had three broth- 
ers, each of whem was ore 
2 


a distant province; and in one night 
all the three dreamt that it behoved 
them to report the illness of their sis- 
ter to Barsisa. Next day they com- 
municated their dreams to each other ; 
and as their accounts tallied in every 
circumstance, each exclaimed to him- 
self, It is mine to a tittle! Accord- 
ingly they met at the capital, and took 
their beautiful sister to the cell of the 
holy man. Barsisa at that time was 
at prayers. When he had done, th 
craved his assistance to their sister, an 
detailed to him their respective dreams. 
Barsisa said, For prayer there is an ap- 
pointed hour, when God is gracious to 
my supplication ; at that stated time I 
shall not be wanting in my solicitstion. 
Then did the brothers recommend 
their sister to his care, and betake 
themselves to the sports of the field. 
When the devil full of guile saw that 
they were gone, he said, Now is that 
——— come, when I can plunge 
e soul and righteousness of Barsisa's 
prolonged period of sanctity and devo- 
tion into the tempestuous ocean of lust 
and sin. Accordingly he blew the 
breath of stupefaction upon the brain 
of that veiled virgin, so that she stag- 
gered and fell senseless unto the floor, 
and theholy man's eye caught a glim 
of her charms. The devil laid the fuel 
of temptation on the fire of passion, 
and the flame of sensuality burnt fierce 
throughout the holy man's body.— 
Moreover the hand of impetuosity and 
lust drew the mask of assurance and 
neglect over his mind and heart, till 
he fell the victim of carnal prostitu- 
tion ; and the temptation of the devil 
having full play, the crime of fornica- 
tion soon contaminated his body. At 
that instant of time the devil appeared 
by the altar of his cell in the figure of 
an old man, and asked what had be- 
fallen him. Barsisa related what had 
pe The devil said, O Barsisa ! 
of good cheer, for sin is natural to 
man, and God on high is merciful, and 
the door of repentance is open: how- 
ever, for the present, it were wise to 
keep this affair a secret from her broth- 
ers. Barsisa answered, Alas! O alas! 
how can we dab the orbit of the sun 
over with clay, or hide the glorious 
face of day from such as have eyes to 
see? The devil said, That, Barsisa, is 
8 ud easy matter, as I can show thee. 
Let the damsel be slain, and her body 
buried under ground: when-her broth- 
ers return and inquire after her, you 
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can tell them, Y was ing at the 
time when she went out of my sight, 
and I know not what became of her. 
Just as the devi) advised him, Barsisa 


murdered the danisel, and ing her 
body outside the cell, buried il Boon 
brothers returned 


the hermit's — and their 
sister away cured. But not meeting 
her ready to attend them, — 
tioned the hermit about her. Exactly 
as the devil had instructed him, he 
answered them; and believing of 
course what so sanctifled a man said, 
they took his blessing and their leave 
of his cell. They were proceeding to- 
wards the city, and expecting to overe 
take their sister by the way, when in 
the mean time the devil, full of guile, 
having transformed himself into an old 
and decrepid woman with a staff in her 
hand and kerchief round her head, met 
them on the road. They questioned 
her and said, Good woman! did you 
see a lady of such a form and figure ? 


She replied, Peradventure are ine 
quiring after the daughter of the reign- 


ng king? They said, The very same. 
The old woman fell a-weepmg and 
sobbed aloud. The princes to 
suspect that all was not right. They 
obeerved, O dame! be circumspect in 
relating all that thou knowest ; for our 
minds mightily misgive us, from what 
we have y heard. The woman 
opened her mouth and said, That per- 
sonage whom you escorted from the 
city, the hermit defiled ; and having 
after that committed murder on her 
body, he buried it behind his altar, 
Then taking them along with her, she 
proceeded to the grave of their sister ; 
which they dug up, and found the 
body still weltering in its blood. They 
rent the ents from their bodies, 
and in the grief of so horrible an event 
threw ashes on their heads. 

which, they put a halter round Bar- 
sisa’s neck, and took him with them 
into the city ; while the crowd gath- 
ered from all sides expressing their sur- 
prise at such a circumstance havi 
come to pass. Then they caused a gib- 
bet to be erected, and brought Bersisa 
under it: and whatever, intercession 
the holy men of the city could make 
to get him delivered from punishment, 
the solicitation of his friends was not 
listened to by the brothers of the 
damsel, for they hung kim on the gale 
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lows in the most ignominious manner. 
And such as w before that con- 
sider it & blessing to catch the water 
ef his ablutions, — — the 
same precious care as rose- 
water, and would — the dust of 
his shoes as a collyrium to be — 
to their eyes, were every one collect- 
ing and filling the skirts of their gar- 
ments with stones, that they might 
hurl them upon him with execrations. 
In this state of things the devil made 
his appearance in the front of the gal- 
lows, under the of an old man 
with rays of glory round his head, and 
said, O Barsisa ! I am the God of this 
earth, and that is the God of Heaven 
— kgs hast — E — a 
ears, who - 

mitted thee to fall so low, that cae 
com ‘for such long and faithful 
obedience thou art ing thy exit 
from a gallows :—make me but one 
sign of adoration, that I may deliver 
thee from thy present infamy. Bar- 
misa paid obedience to the accursed 
ii by making a sign with his brow. 

A voice came down ftom the seventh 
heaven, saying, Perished as this man 
is in this world and the next, let him 
be utterly cut off ; let his soul sink to 
Hell, his carease be thrown to the 
dogs, and his brain become the por- 
tion of the fowls of the air. Brave 
— this is such a mistery as hath 
eoncealed from the servants of 
God; nor can any comprehend it. 
Fhe prophet David said, O Lord ! let 
thy secret be divulged to me, that I 
may have lmowledge ; for great is my 
apprehension, and much my confu- 
sion. Night and day he was repeat- 
img this and crying, when a voice was 
heard to say, O David! wert thou to 
weep to that degree that thy tears 
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migh ight penetrate into E hardest flint, 
wi not in ism una 
to thee. O David! expect ot in this 
life to understand this secret of me, 
till, along with the approach of death, 
it shall be revealed unto thee.—David 
asked, when, O my God! wilt thou 
be pleased to reveal it? The voice an- 
swered, My mystery with my servants 
is comprehended in two words, and 
these negatives ;—either I declare ye 
have nought to fear, or I affirm ye 
have nought to hope. A voice will 
either come from thc right, saying, 
Do not despair; or break upon the 
left, crying, Hope no more. From an 
anxious apprehension of those two ne- 
gatives, at the hour of death no man 
can retain any colour in his check. 
When the soul knocketh at the breast, 
the colour is fading and the heart full 
of woe ; and it looketh with anxiety 
to the right and to the left, to ascer- 
tain from which side the sentence may 
approach. Eternal happiness or ever- 
lasting misery is visible in this last 

ony: moreover, it might be proper 
that the fortunate should be unhappy, 
and the happy unfortunate. God is 
cancelling that which it pleaseth him, 
and other things be is confirming, and 
near by him lieth the eternal register. 
The book of fate lieth by my side, I 
record and I blot out; but no intima- 
tion am I giving what itis that I re- 
cord, or what I blot out: and I hold 
counsel with no one. And if God so 
chooseth, that the last tribunal shall 
be held, he will assuredly hold it ; and 
it is the I.ord who revealeth to such as 
are directing us in the ways of sal- 
vation. Here endeth the fifth Sermon, 
through the blessing of God and his 
gracious favour. 

O vain boast ! who can control his fate ? 
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MY DEAR XR EDITOR, 

I wxzp not explain to you the rea- 
sons which have made me so long in- 
terrupt the seriesof my letters—a series 
which indeed I fear ail but the young 
ladies among your readers have long 
since entirely forgotten. I am married, 
Mr (rent and I have a son, — 

Tommy)-—end these simple facts 
will aceount for my having declined 
so continue a string of sarcastic epise 


tles, concerning the behaviour and 
fortunes of the fair sex in Edin- 
burgh. I rejoice to observe, that I 
have found a better successor than I 
deserved in that t Cambrian lu- 
minary, Dr Peter Morris of Aberyst- 
with—for whose volumes my mouth 
waters. - 

But my wife being at present in the 
straw I have a little more leisure to 
follow my.own fancies than has of 
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late been much in my power—end al. tempt. "They will do ay act ef injgsae 


in resuming my old strein—]l have 


though I dare not exactly employ it 
ventured to write an Old Indian, in a 


inore harmless conj style, and on 
a more serious sort of subject. I hope 


you will pardon all my ineonsisten- 
cies. 

I have read with much pleasure 
and improvement, Mr Mill’s history 
of British India—the only book, b 
the way, in 3 volumes, 4to, which 
have of late had courage to attack— 
but I feel inclined to comment very 
Shortly upon a few points, in regard 
to which I think this excellent author 
has been mistaken ; and in particular, 
the plans he proposes for the coloniza- 
tion of India, 

' Agreeing as I do with Mr Mill ag 
fo many of the defects which he has 
pointed out in the present system, I 
must totally differ from him as to the 
remedy he‘proposes, and I am ised 
to find the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review queting an angry paragraph 
of his on this subject, and at once 
entering into his views, without wait- 
Ing to inquire what description of peo- 
le these colonists are likely to be.— 
Were it possible to transport to India 
a race of gentlemen such as dischar 
the duties of justices of the peace in 
this country to mix with the natives, 
there can be little doubt their influ- 
ence and their example would have 
the happiest effects; but what men of 
eapital would think of investing it in 
the marshes of Bengal, or the sultry 
plains of Delhi and Agra? Among 
& thousand emigrants there would not, 
perhaps, be more than one of this des- 
cription. There probably would be 
among them a considerable number of 
respectable young men of enterprise, 
but infinitely the greater proportion 
would be needy adventurers, and peo- 
ple who found it convenient to quit 
their native country. If I am to 
judge of what they would probably 
be, by the present British settlers in 
India, I should imbibe a most unfs- 
vourable opinion of them. There are 
among these undoubtedly a few gen- 
tlemen who are an honour to their 
country, but by far the greater pro- 
rtion of them can be of little bene- 

t to the natives by the example they 
afford them. "They have gone there 
with genuine Jobn Bull notions of 
the natives, and they treat them on 
ell occasions with cruelty and con- 


a 


tice to one of them without any ze- - 
morse, while they would shudder at 
the very idea of treating an Englishman 
in the same way. It would seem thag 
n — — with the natives, 

at are Englishm en, 
and think that to defraud them were rae 
ther ameritorious action than otherwise. 
The proceedings of the Courts of Re- 
uests, at the different Presidencies, 
furnis h us with lamentable 


Joss of 
the justice of this remark, and if sueh 
be their conduct under the present 

stem of government, which can ship 
Men off, what might we expect it to 
be when they pre placed on the foot- 
ing of colonists? If our governmens 
is in any degree unpopular among the 
more r table classes of the natives, 
it arises In a great measure, if nat alto- 

ether, Bon ay — d 

oes not allord any. scope for i 
ambition, all the higher offices of the 
state being held by the civil servants 
of the East India Company. They 
think it very hard that they do not 
participate in these offices under the 
a System ; but what would 

eir reflections be if they saw them 
filled to their exclusion, es Mx Mill 
and his friends the reviewers 
by “ cultivators, merchants, and ma~ 
nufacturers?" How would the high- 
minded Musselmans of the north 
India, who look upon no easion 
but that of arms as ho le, relish 
such intruders? What would their 
feelings be when they found a whole 
host of Nicol Jarvies, or to come nearer 
the truth, of Mac Nivites among them, 
their counting-honses converted into 
halls, and their a/l-wands into rods of 
justice ? Conceive the city of Ackber 
with a Glasgow provost, apd „bailies 
from Kirkcaldy and Paisley, the colo- 
nization of India, under these circum- 
stances, would, indeed, be the greatest 


genial climate, had 
eir places ; 

was to be supplied from a aote pos 
pulation of degenerate Englishmen 
and bastard half-casts. Let us look to 
the descendants of the Portuguese co- 
nists, who have arrived at the lowest 
pitch of degradation, aud ape now 

v 
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classed with the meanest of the native 


outcasts. 
. But i$ is néedless to argue any long- 
er on this subject, because I hold it 
as a piimeiple which cannot be contre- 
dicted; that no Englishmen of respec- 
tability and fortune will choose to re- 
main in a climate so disag and 
80 x — 
They may: ere as their country- 
ed do xi — to make their for- 
tunes, but they will always cherish 
the hope of revisiting their native 
country—From such men, however 
respectable, this Utopian scheme will 
derive no support; to be of any ser- 
vice, they must mix with the natives, 
and consider India as their country— 
Prom the more respectable colonists 
little advantage would be derived, 
while the conduct of the disreputable 
in a country which holds out so many 
incentives to vice, would disgrace 
the name of Briton throughout all 
Asia—Mr Mill has calculated upon 
all the good that can be derived from 
the table class of colonists, but 
the evil that must be derived from the 
had he has not taken into account at 
all. AH his colonists are fit persons to 
be justices of the peace.—Every Eng- 
lishman in India is an immaculate 
character, and every native a knave.— 
But the reviewers at least appear to 
have formed their estimate of the na- 
tive.character, from the inhabitants of 
a single province: Their statements, 
with regard to the police, the preval- 
ence of crime, and the difficulty of ad- 
ministering justice, are drawn from 
documents that relate to Bengal alone, 
It has undoubtedly been longest un- 
der the British authority, but the in- 
habitants of it, have always been & 
most degtaded race. They are not 
p | aware, that the very name of 
engallee is a term of reproach 
throughout all India.—Cowardly, yet 
quarrelsome, and consequently litigi- 
- ous, mean, ungrateful, and. designing, 
what system of government can hav 
an effect on them—our Bengal regi- 
ments do not admit them into their 
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I am abundantly sensible, 
that the best of the natives of India 
have many faults, but there is not à 
greater difference in the charaeter of 
any two nations on earth, than be- 
tween the inhabitants ef Bengal Pro- 
per, and those of the other provinces 
under the same jurisdiction. 

So far, therefore, from condemni 
with Mr Mill and the reviewers, 
poliey which has been pursued in re- 
gard to India as iHiberal, cowardly, 
and short-sighted, I conceive it to 
the only course which, in justiee to 
the natives, we could have followed. 
The fear that such colonists as we 
could send out could ever render them- 
selves independent in that populous 
country, is utterly ridiculous; but I 
am convinced their conduct would ren- 
der the British government insuffer- 
able to the natives ; and, that had this 
system obtained the sanction of the 
legislature fifty years either we 
should have been expelled altogether 
from it ergnow, or it must have been 
constantly under martial law. This 
would be the nature of the benefits 
which Great Britain and India would 
have derived from such a system. The 
period when the government of that 
country will be taken from our East 
India Company, is rere approach» 
ing, but I trust I never see the 
colonization of it sanctioned ; and, had 
Mr Mill ever been in India to have 
witnessed the conduct of some of his 
countrymen, the cultivaters, the mer- 
ehants, and the manufactures he talks 
of, I.am convinced he would have been 
of my opinion. The reviewers will 
never be able to e me that his 
qualifications for being the historian of 
India, are increased, because he has 
never been in that country. I do not 
find that that circumstance has freed 
him from prejudice, while it has be- 
trayed him into the grossest blunders! 
I cannot recognize in his picture of 
Indis, the country I have spent half 
my life in.—Your obedient servant, 

An OLD INDIAN 

Cinb-Hoom, Oman'e, June 10. 
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THE WAGGONER, A POEM. 


Tue Waggoner is a poem of a kind - 


whereof Mr Wordsworth’s muse had 
not hitherto afforded any example. 
It is lightly and playful, written in a 
dancing, merry, i measure, 
sometimes almost Hudibrastic in its 
cadences and rhymes. It abounds in 

which Mr Crabbe might have 
written; but nobody, we are sure, 
who might have seen it published 
anonymously would have suspected it 
to be a production of the Great Poet 
of the Lakes. 

Over the whole of this playfully 
written narrative, however, there is 
diffused a certain delicacy of touch 
and feeling, which we (who pretend 
to be pretty well skilled in all the 

of the day) do not think any 
iving poet, except Wordsworth, could 
have scattered so easily over so un- 
promising a theme. The story is no- 
thing more than a fragment of the 
history of a certain man, who 
was long employed in driving a huge 
waggon, with eight horses, in the 
n ish bourhood of the poet's residence, 
and whose temper and skill in 
this his calling had been more than 
sufficient to counterbalance, in the 
eyes of the people among whom he 
travelled, some little besetting infirm- 
ities of drunkenness, and dissipation, 
and delay. His master, however, was 
less merciful in his judgment of these 
ilings, and the present little poem 
narrates how he turned off poor Ben- 
jamin, one fine summer morning, for 
having deferred the arrival of the wag- 
gon beyond its appointed time, by sit- 
ting for several merry hours in a 
h ale-house—tempted to this ex- 
cess chiefly by the charming conversa- 
tion of a wayfaring showman, who 
had once been a sailor under Lord 
Nelson, and who now carried about 
with him a mimic three-decker, with 
all her tackle complete, for the temp- 
tation and gratification of the curiosity 
of the Dalesmen of Cumberland. ' 

The Poem has come into our hands 
just as our last sheet is going to press, 
so that we have no time for any thing 
like criticiam—nor indeed does the 
case require it. Those who do not 
perceive the beauty of the we 
shall quote, deserve to be pitied ; but 
they do not deserve to be arguedwith. 
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BY MR WORDSWORTH.® 


The Cherry Tree is the title of the 
alehouse which is the scene of Benja- 
min the Waggoner's seduction. 

“ Blithe souls and lightsome hearts have 

we 

Feasting at the CHERRY TREF ! 
This was the outside i 
Lud — inside salutation ; in 

t ing—jostling—high and low ! 
— LIMEN 

t tank i the tap ! 
What store of eakes in every lap ! j 
What thumping—stumping—overhead ? 
The thunder not been more busy : 
With such a stir, you would have said, 
This little place may well be dizzy ! 
"Tis who can dance with vigour 
"Tis what can be most prompt and eager 
As if it heard the fiddle’s call, 
The pewter clatters on the wall ; 
The very bacon shows its feeling, 
Swinging from the smoky ceiling ! 

After Benjamin has left the Cherry 
Tree, the sailor's wife and child are put 
into the waggon, and the ass that draws 
his cart is tethered to the tail of the 
same huge vehicle. In this situation 
of things, a scuffle ensues between the 
ass and Benjamin’s mastiff, chained, 
as use and wont is, beneath the wain 
—in which the dog receives a kick. 
Benjamin, however, is in high good 
— with every thing—when, of a 
sudden, he perceives his master, who 
has come out from Keswick to inquire 
after him and the waggon. 

*« With eager eyes the Master pries ; 
Looks in and out ——and through and d through; 
Says nothing—till at last he spies 
A wound upon the Mastiff’s head, 

A wound— where plainly might be read ' 
What feats an Ass's hoof can do ! 
But drop the rest :—this aggravation, 

This compli provocation, 

A hoard of grievances unseal'd ; 

All forgiveness it — _— 

And thus, and through distemper'd blood 
On both sides, Benjamin the good, 

The patient, and the tender-hearted, 

Was from his Team and W. parted ; 
When duty of that day was o'er, 

id down his whip—and serv'd no morea— 
Nor could the Waggon survive 
Which Benjamin had ceas'd to drive: 

It linger'd on ;—Guide after Guide 
Ambitiously the office tried ; 

But each unmanageable hill 

Call’d for his patience, and Ais skill ;-— 
rer —— — — poen 
And w e morni t to t 
Two losses had we to sustain, 

We lost both WAGGONER and Wary ! 
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F me, then ; for I had been 

On fri terms with this Machine: 

In him, — — 

Our roads, through manys long year's space 
A Briog AUDIA eui ] 


While yet the V. is arrayed, 
On this side, wih a sober shade ; 
On that is prodigally bright— 


Beneath my window—one Mi one— 
height 


A single Traveller—and, there, 
Another---then a Pair— 


Men, Women, hegrtless with the cold ; 
And Babes in wet and starv'ling plight ; 
Which once, be weather as it might, 
Had still a nest within a nest, 

Thy shelter —and their Mother's breast ! 
Then most of all, then far the most, 
Do I regret what we have lost ; 


Am grieved for that unhappy sin 
Which robbed us of good — $= 
And of his stately Charge, which none 
Could keep alive when He was goüe ! 

Mr Wordsworth has added twelve 
Sonnets ; we have made room for five of 
them. 

COMFOSED IN OWE OF THE VALLEYS OF 
WEST MORELAND, ON EASTER SUNDAY. 


With each recurrence of this glorious morn 
That saw the Saviour in his human frame 
— — erewhile the Cottage- 
e 
Put on fresh raiment—til] that hour un- 
worn : 
Domestic hands the home-bred wool had 
And she who span it culled the daintiest 
nig iim reverence to the Prince of 
eace 
Whose temples bled beneath the platted 


orn. 
A blest estate when pay aame 
2M iC A PEOP isdain'd not ! O green 
es! : 


Sed may J be who heard your Sabbath chime 
When Arts abused inventions were unknown; 
Kind Nature's various wealth was all your 
own ; 
And benefits were weighed in Reason’s scales! 
I heard (alas, "twas only in a dream) 
Strains—which, as sage Antiquity believed, 
lea eater id sometimes been received, 
Wafted the wind from lake or stream ; 
A most melodious requiem,—a supreme 
And perfect harmony of notes, achieved 
a fair Swan on drowsy billows heaved, 
O’er which her pinions shed a silver gleam : 
For is she not the votary of Apollo ? 
And knows she not, singing as he inspires, 
That bliss awaits her which the ungenial 
hollow 
Of the dull earth partakes not, nor desires ? 
Mount, tuneful Bird, and join the immor- 
tal quires ! 
She soared—and I awoke,—struggling in 
vain to follow. 
CAPTIVITY. 
*€ As the cold aspect of a sunless way 
Strikes through the Traveller's frame with 
deadlier chill, 
Oft as appears a grove, or obvious hill, 
Glistening with unparticipated ray, 
Or shining slope where he must never stray ; 
So joys, remembered without wish or will, 
S n the keenest of present ill,— 
On the erush'd heart a heavier burthen lay. 
Just Heaven, contract the compass of my 


' mind 
To fit proportion with my altered state! 


-Quench those felicities whose light I find 


Burning within my bosom all too late !— 

O be my spirit, like my thraldom, strait ; 

And — eyes, that stream with sorrow 
b 1 I» 


TO A SNOWDROP, APPEARDIG VERY 


Yet will I not thy gentle grace forget 

Chasis — yent'mus harbinger ef 
Spring, 

And pensive monitor of fleeting ne 
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(Mis 
TO THE RIVER DEWET. "Ue 


_ Among the mountains were we nuss'd, lov’d' 


Stream ! 
Thou, near theeagle’snest—within brief sail, 
I, of his beld wing floatmg on the 
Where. deep voice could lub me i 
Faint the beans 
Of human life when first allowed to glean 
On mortal notice.—Glery ef the Vale, 
a ee een TS DNE ee 


Kept in perpetuel 
Of thy soft — arpe e Srpen fe 


Nemæan Victor's brow ; pedagra 
Meed of some Roman Chief—in triumph 


borne 
With ane chein'd ; and shedding from 


— splendours of a finish’d wer 
Upon the proud enchvers of mankind ! 


^ THESAURUS OF HORROR ; on, THE CHARNEL-HOUSE EXPLORED !! &c.* 


Tus is 9 ty title, and we 
think the beck is Tikel to have a run. 
The ‘“ Grave” of B is a sweet 
poem, bet the name is much too sim- 
le. **'Fhesaurus of Horror" puts the 
Imagination at once on the alert, and 
nothing can be more pointed than the 
the sinister horn of the dilemma, 
the ** Charnel-House Explored." No- 
thing can be more delightful than the 
philosophical, poetical, and historical 
w pois the title-page. The only fears 
one has lest the bill bill of fare pro» 
mise more — the landlord can fur- 
nish; but we can assure our gentle 
readers, that this is far from the 
case, and that for the sum of 
and sixpence per head, they may sup 


full of horrors at the Ordinary of Mr 


Snart. 
But to be serious—John Snart the 
hilanthropist is very far from being 
* Most men have something or 
other in this troublesome we to 
distress them, but his case is one of 
the most hopeless. He is not afraid 
of a change of ministers, of the escape 
of Bonaparte from St Helena, nor yet 
of Blackwood's Magazine; but ever 
E he arrived at the age of maturity, 


* Thesaurus of Horror ; or, the Charnel- House Explored ! ! 
ition made for the Quondam- Blood. of its 


Philanthropical 


he has been in constant terror of be. 
ing Burien ALrve. On this subject, 
and this subject alone, has he medita- 
ted for twenty Is past, and he has 
now given to ublie the fruita of 
his meditations below the tombe witi: 
as much composure as the awfulness 
of his most deaperate condition would 
admit. 

This work is dedicated to the Duke 
of Sussex, and in the dedication the 
melancholy Snart informs his patron, 
that, next to the subjects of religion, 
€ the horrors of the grave by — 
interment are paramount 
Other writers, he informs us, ae oc- 
casionally treated of this theme, but 

“ petrified by the Gorgon's horrid front, 
have retired from the charge, and left 
it unfinished, rather than wound the 
— of themselves and the public 

by Pr — it to the bottom, until, 
like a lected disease, the evil 
quum. alive has become desperate, 
and almost incurable, by inveterate 
custom.” 

We really had no notion that things 
had got to this length, bat have not 
the presumption to contradict Mr 
Snart on a subject which he has so 


an Historical and 
stants !. by a com 


—€— Descent into the Untimely Grave! shewing, by a number of Awful Facts that 


as well as from Phil 


osophieal Inquiry, the Re-Animating Power of Preuh 
[mw in cases of Syncope, &c, and the Extreme 


of B Funerals: wah 


the Surest Methods of Escaping the Ineffable Horrors of Premature Interment! ! The 


Frightful Mysteries ef the Dark en 
Empire, but "Priwmphed over all 

Sciences, and su 
banity! By John Snart, 4. 
zation, &c. $8vo. London 181 


Laid Open, which not only Deluged the Romen 
ristendom 
bsequentiy Reviving all the Ignorance and Su 


for a Thousand Years! Entambing the 
perstition of Gothic Bar- 


— Author of the Mathematical Prineiplos'of Mensu- 


1619.) 


deeply studied. ft would appear from 
his statements, that most people are 
buried alive, and that as matters are 
now conducted, any lady or gentle- 
man who is interred, perfectly dead, 
has good reason to consider her or 
himself unusually fortunate. We 
perceive by reference to Dr Jamieson's 
Essay on Cremation, in the Transac- 
tions of the Antiquarian Society, 
wherein Inhumation is treated of in- 
cidentally, that the custom of buryin 
the supposed dead,—for we must 
cantiously—is one of very long stand- 
ing: It ought, therefore, either to be 
given up immediately, or there ought 
to be a radical reform in this system 
of rotten burroughs. For, the weight 
of taxation in the open air, is nothing 
to the pressure below, and the Scots- 
man himself will allow, that a starv- 


would speedily arrange a dinner at the 
London Tavern for the consideration 
of this gubject, and at which a society 
might be formed, entitled, ** Society 
for the Su 
terment." Never, says the great gaar- 
épesres ‘does magnanimity shine so 
resplendently as “ when it intrepidly 
passes the Rubicon of horror, descends 
uto the premature grave, and snatches 
the poor devoted vietim from the in- 
effable fate of living inhumation, or 
being Buatzp Auive!!!" Without 
doubt, the catholic emancipation itself 
ought to be postponed till aftera gene- 
ral graye-delivery of all his Majesty's 
subjects, be their religious persuasion 
what it may. 
The Duke is then told that, not on- 
ly ought he to bestir himself in this 
t work, from motives of pure phi- 
fentirepy. but that in this case, “ vir- 
tue is its own reward, for he that 
establishes this law upon an universal 
basis, eventually secures himself from 
the direful penalties arising from ne- 
ing it.' 


Mr Snart is aware that mankind 
are slow to listen to the voice of wis- 
dom, m he is far from * 
ing sanguine in his expectations that 
they vil: soon adopt measures to save 
themselves from premature interment. 
They have got so accustomed to it, 


that it is not uncommon to hear the lief 


Vor. V. 
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ppression of Premature Ine 
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n of “ buried 
alive" under a cart load of blankets. 
But he is notwithstanding resolved to 
persevere—and we dare say —— 
astic man that he is) he hopes to 
live and see the day when hearses will 
traverse the streets of our cities, bur- 
thened with the peaceful dead, and 
not, as at present, with persons riding 
unconsciously to quarters wherein th 
almost all awake in the morning, wi 
— which it is needless to des- 
cribe. 

. We have often seen the obetinate 
— of the world at large well 
ibed, but never so well as by Mr 
Snart. e T 
“A or ini man may ver 
erm pm 4e 
always been kept full of wine, &c. until it 


, arises , 
ont though it might be induced to insult al 
—— or those filled with sober water, 
or less changeable fluid than itself, yet 
a more ic bottle would discern be- 
tween the v and the liquor contained in 
it, both as to the quanti and quality, and 
learn modesty from the lesson.’ 

At page 94 Mr Snart addresses him- 
If to the feelings and imagination of 
his readers, and that person must be 
deaf indeed to his own interests, who 
is not awakened to a sense of his dan- 


to any thing that pulpit 
uced from St Augus- 

tin to Dr C ers, 
ee 
at least, sorry one ring ! that i 
of sufferin the. breath — from the 
and men cherish the forlorn hope, 


‘ger by the following a which we, 
think equal ter 
orato 


all their labours an 
appalling thought of another conflict in the 
goal of deliverance murders all hope, and 
the very transcript of divinity itself within 
the sufferer’s breast, and stifles it in its exit ; 
entailing a second death infinitely worse 
than that designed by nature, the horrors of 
which baffle the haman to describe * 
A. needless supplement of misery that far 
transcends the original penal sentence de- 
nounced on Adam and his posterity for 
transgression, (** thou shalt die !") and re- 
fuses the manumitted slave his free emanci- 


pation ! 

** Behold the hapless victim of this hor- 
rid custom, upon the return of life, shut in 
the clay cold prison !—he lifts! ah, no !— 
his trembling hands to procure him that re- 
ief he feels so much the need of; and 

?U 





before : ; made 
desperate wow, by — sense of 


seize on bim! 
—nDo power.to live! no to die! no 
power, alas, to cry for aid | but pent, bar- 
i and by accumulating con- 
sariog dum deir sockets he Ings rap- 

ing from their ! the lungs rup- 
tured ! the heart rent asunder by unusual 


ulation’s influence stagnates and deprives 
him of all thought, and he becomes a fer- 
mentable mass of murdered, senseless, de- 


composing matter | ! 1" 

This — fine and fearful cer- 
teinly—end it is no declara- 
tion, we assure you ; for M. Snart is 
with all his oratory, a matter of fact 
man, and he brings forward his proofs. 
About eighty years since, the son of 
a Mr Cornish, silk-mercer and milli- 
ner, and twice Mayor of Bath, had a 
son who was buri alive. 
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— cup of superibtiot atleery to the 
othing, we fondly imagined, could 
be much worse than this—but Mr. 
oars D explored thie chariii honie 
to sti ter son 
of the cilk-mercer and milliner and 
Mayor of Bath may be looked on as a 
happy man, in comparison with the 
more obscure tenant in his cell at Ber- 
mondsey. 
** But this example is but to 
the following case of consummate horror ? 
which was about the sime tima. 
in Bermondsey church- , Surrey n 
cpun agere Den Aboi io Ds oie 
operator came to a previously interred 
coffin, whose cover, or side, Ds ud 
(hereafter to be ined), gave way, which 
induced the removal of that entirely ¢ 
j to examine whether the bones were 
t to be taken out, as is usual, and deposit- 
i DU Sm Qe 
e to , 
tion only of which turns the course of na- 
ture, and makes — — 
grede toward its own source fer 
protection ! cues! ir vrai 
the heart of any being who is not more or 
less than 
e ot think so ill of our read- 
ers as to suspect, for a moment, that 
they stand in need. of amy more anec- 
dotes of this sort-—else we would give 
them a very striking account of pre- 
mature interment which Mr Snart 
maintains occurred about a year ago 
in Edinburgh. 
” ** The next case that has transpired 


of 
man l 
We ann 


writer of this article, remembers to have 
been shewn to him in the abbey-church month e — — 
there, was a silk-mercer j of at Edinburgh, and teems with similar bor- 


= half- ve | more attentive 
—— preh that th 
ing a ensions, that the per- 
son just — had been buricd alive ! 
Immediate assistance was $ the 
earth thrown up; and the coffin wrenched 
open; when, horrible to relate, the poor 
im of premature interment was discov- 


— standing, in large drops, upon 


with his knees and elbows beaten raw, of 


rors to those cases at Bath and Bermonda 


«y 

We recollect something of the cir- 
cumstance. The old lady died in the 
High Street, and, at her own especial 
request, was buried in a {blue gown. 
But we believe Mr Snart to be misin- 


ho formed as to the prematurity of her 


interment, for she was dead en 


) in all conscience ; and tbe idle rumour 


of her having been. restored to life, 
though asserted by a few, was believed 
by none, and has now wholly died 

away. Mr Snart then adds: 
** Reader, here is a matchless tragedy ine 
deed! not founded upon fiction, but upon 
Jacts ! a subject of supreme misery and su- 
perlative distress ! one that will justify any 
mode of expression, and for which, instead 
the exuberance of t 

and — of description 
li in liguid fre to depict. —No 
be sdequate 








HE 
i 
it 
l 
ree 


H 
h 
É 

i 


scendent figure for their future fi 

up the soul! Jet them find the m 

tive to it in the ustimely grave ! 1 1" 

Having thus established the exist- 
ence of the evil, and depicted it in 
such — colours, P» Snart 
* Y medy. € t not," 

£ men rest, till they see the ulti- 
mate issue of it reduced into a perma- 
nent law, established by Act of’ Par- 
. ament, enacting, that no person shall, 
; their rela- 


i 


33 


punishment for this heinous crime; 
** death ig the commons way is too le- 
sient a punishment for so great a 
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crime Ld smothering’ another in the 


` We had intended to indulge in a 
few reflections and tions on 
ture interment, but our limits 
rbid. If we are to believe Mr Snart, 
and his reasoning seems unanswerable, 
a vast number of worthy le are at 
this very moment in no enviable situ- 
ation; and though before this articlé 
has gone to press, all will be over with 
TI ELI 
at by hi t on duri 
the present meetin ef Parliament. 
It may seem invidious to mention 
names; buf we seriously beseech Mr 
Colburn to consider what he is about, 
and that he will infallibly get the 
character of a most notorious quack, 
if he suffers any more of his poor 
patients to s premature inter- 
nene during a syncope, like Dr Poli« 
ori. 


© For the particulars of this poor wretch's fate, see in a late Number of the New 


MACNAB OX THE UNIVERSE, t 


Tats is one of the best systems of 
universal knowledge that have lately 
fallen into our hands; and, when 
oka 


9- 

e, Solicitor of the Supremé 
Scotland—a designation by 
no means worthy or characteristic of 
the man who has explained, upon a 
principle entirely new, the moral and 
physical system of the universe. It is 

to think, that he who has 


heres, should ‘be 


hard law of life; and, after all, there 
is —— sublime in thus uniting 
ith contemplation. A Jeremy 

tham is a less wonderful occur- 
rencethana Francis Maximus MacNab. 
It would not be acting fairly to this 
gentleman were we to explain his 
theory to the world. Let them buy 
his work, It is no business of a jour- 





A. "Theory of the Moral and Physical System of the Universe, demonstrated 
— be hia thas Hien af Geral Bea cre explained upon s 
new ; by Francis Maximus MacNab, Solicitor of the Supreme Courts 


Edinburgh, Nivison. 1817. 


nal such as this, to deal in systems of 
the universe, would cause our 


contents to run into top t len 
and indeed give the whole — 


iving ** specimens” of such systems; 
Rd we have no doubt that a tow eX« 
tracts from that of Mr MacNab will 
induce many to study the great work 
itself. It is, perhaps, impossible to 
compose any of the system of 
the universe that shall be, in all poin 


correct and sati 3 and it 
not be acti to Mr Mac- 
Nab, nor fairly to the world, to 


that he has overcome all the difficuly 
ties inseparable from so great an une 
dertaking. But it seems highly pro» 
bable that he will succeed in i 
his theory more perfect before there ig 
a call for a second edition. 

Mr MacNab seems to us to undery 
stand the character of Adam better 
than any one who has treated of our 
first parent. ‘‘In him,” says he, 
** that natural sensibility which is first 
in the scale of intelligence was brought 
to its ne plus ultra,” &c. “ From 
this source flawed an exquisitely per- 


by Ane 
entirely 
Sve, 
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fect natural taste, whereby Adam en- 
joyed a complete depictive or a= 
tive knowledge of himself, of the uni- 
verse, and of the scheme of providence, 
down to the consummation. He felt 
its harmony by a kind of innate tact, 
extending in space as far as the visible 
universé, and in time as far as the last 
* But all his knowledge 
was of natural facts expressed by sen- 
sible objects, for as yet he knew the 
reason or final cause of nothing. His 
capacity was consummate, but as yet 
there was no improvement of it." 
This is quite the notion we ourselves 
have long had of Adam's character, 
but to Mr MacNab belongs the merit 
of having so well expressed it: His 
opinion of paradise is also the same 


as our own. “' Paradise was a condi- 
tion rather of exquisite passive enjoy- 
ment, than of active moral virtue. It 


was but the infancy of nature when 
she lay at rest on a bed of roses, under- 
going a kind of rapture, a state of na- 
tural fruition, without fatigue, with- 
out satiety." At this period, Mr Mac- 
Nab is of opinion .“ that fire which 
now destroys all things, was then the 
instrument for their preservation, that 


all nature was then bathed in a pre- 
serving fire.” Healso believes that Adam 
could fly, and was an excellent diver. 


** It is reasonable to think that man 
enjoyed a power of counteracting, to 4 
certain extent, the laws of gravitation, 
80 as to exercise to its fullest rational 
meaning, his ‘ dominion over the fowls 
of the air and the fish of the sea.’”— 
With equal good sense he holds, that 
** in the solar system every thing was 
then perfectly balanced, and hence the 
idea of libra, or the scales of justice." 


** No inequalities then disturbed the: 


planetary nations, but they exhibited 
throughout the perfect figures of the 
square and the circle, save where the 
orbits of the comets displayed the va- 
riety of the oval. At that time (he 
adds) it is probable that all the worlds 
were far nearer the sun, being envel- 
Oped in the blaze of that glorious lum- 
inary.” He afterwards adds, that ** the 
viscera of the different worlds were 
known by external indications like 
those of animals" Mr MacNab is 
equally at home with Eve as with her 
husband. When she was created, 
** Adam's promise no longer lay in the 
depictive train -of sensual pleasure, 
taste and sentiment, and all the deli- 
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rium of exquisite enjoyment, for these 
were the province of woman, whereby 
she was eminently fitted to afford de- 
light. But the pursuits of man lay in 
the didactive train of practical judg- 
ment, speculation, and immortal : 
Then arose the province of man where- 
by he was fitted to afford instruction, 
Thus were they adapted to each other, 
with perfect corre. ce; forit was 
well observed by the ancients. . 


«€ Omne tulit ui miscuit utile 
=e 


The state of man and wife in perg- 
dise, differed from that in our daya 
principally in this, ** that the wife was 
not required to obey her husband— 
she did it naturally, and by doing so, 
enjoyed the most exquisite pleasure." 
We regret extremely that our limits 
will not allow us to give the whole of 
MacNab on the F He seems to 
understand that unfortunate . occurs 
rence as thoroughly as if he had been 
one of the parties. In i 
he mentions withthe exactness of an 
Aberd. Almanack, the situation of 
the heavens, at the moment when the 
fatal apple was cut. 

314. ** The whole analogy indicates, that 
the temptation must have succeeded at that 
critical moment, or neoer. For had the 
tempter lost that moment, Adam would 
have reached and tasted the (rec of Ufe, and 
to that side of the scale the balance would 
have irreversibly inclined. Had Eve ad, 
hered to her husband’s side, notwithstand- 
ing oa first — of — cen it is 
natural to suppose she w ve perse- 
vered to the end: and as nature then was 
perfect, what is now a natural supposition, 
must have been then a moral certainty. For 
we all know the effect of habit, or reitera- 
tion, in blunting our passive saan da 

i ing our active energies ; * so the 

t could never afterwards have suce 
ded, unless by offering a greater temp- 
tation 


315. ** But this could not possibly have 
been. For, in the first ; he could not 
have told, without detection, a falsehood, in 
any thing falling within the scope of intelli- 
gence or reason; because it would have 
been repugnant to the analogy of nature, 
then coxsummately known by Eve, and 
would therefore have shocked her exquisite 
innate taste. The same limitation required, 
that the falsehood which he shoul 
even in regard to things transcending 
buman reason, should scem to harmonize . 
with the analogy of nature, and to the most ` 
‘desirable truth which man could know. AB - 


_ these requisites were essential to constitute 


a temptation, adequate to move the heart of 





œ Wilberforce on Practical Christianity. 


@ perfediy happy, and. He 
sty ia erron, i thing lying within 
the ken of created — 

He dwells at great length upon the 
various accomplishments of ser- 
pent—for all of which walk- 
ing—as well as wisdom—he finds 
an adequate explanation in the pro- 
bability.of the animal having itself 


t now occupied." 

uri e v ira serpent walked erect. 
Like man, —— erar towards hes- 
ven, andhe seemed totouchthe earth 
with his lower EXHI. That his voice was 
exquisitely melodious, is deducible from 
many of the heathen ‘traditions after-men- 
tiomed, the — with ideas of 
music Instead 


. startled or shocked, Eve was actually charm- 
she was endowed with 
was herself the consum- 


— — vicc to throw addi- 
t on the allegory. 


The or — of usual systems 
ology and chronology, mani- 
ris in the 


following passage, is 
worthy of the only writing successor 


of the imperial Stagyrite. 
S10 ‘The sme fees alo gave rise to 


many heathen traditions of Eden |"Y, 


ie — t; hence the Greek 
Wien, the ‘gardens of Adonis,’ (11N, 
i. e. the Lord), the sous.” 


by Isaiah, ar 
where they worshipped * behind one (tree ) 
in the midst,’ the * gardens,’ * pleasant places,’ 
and ‘ groves,’ of the ancient idolators, the 
innumerable stories of enchanted gardens, 
which occur in oriental (ales, all refer to the 
primevalstate." 

We very unwillingly skip over 4 or 
500 pagés of MacNabism, and conclude 
our notice of this invaluable work with 

.& short account of some part of the 
vdd on the ** Intermediate State of 
the Soul" Our author, 
aware that the earth is an *' oblate 


MacNab on the Universe. 


'specting the poles, w 


ps 
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spheroid,” of which the mean diameter 
is about 8000 miles, very reasonably 
conceives, that if all "this mass were & 
solid body, ‘ there would be a prodi- 
gious waste of material.” He is of 
opinion that there is ** an interior rind 


‘or shell, n which the terraqueous 


matter of the earth and sea are spread. 
This shell is a hollow sphere ; and, 
from analogy, it is obvious that its re- 
cesses must have their inhabitants, 
though secluded by walls of iron 
from converse with the external 
universe. Who then can they be, if 
not the era died souls of the hu- 
man race?" ` 
Throughout this — are inter- 
some philosophical opinions re- 
ich, we are afraid, 
had not attracted the notice of the Ad- 
miralty, when they sent out thé expe- 
dition last year, under Captain Buchan. 
Mr MacNab is of opinion, that at the 
*€ poles there is neither land nor sea. 
The three central steps of the scale, 
the animal, vegetable, and chemical 
kingdoms, "vanish there, leaving ex- 
posed, something we know not Mond 
connected with iron, and intense 
ternatural cold. It is the empty 
where the north is stretched out. 
(Job. xxvi. 7.) 
** 1107. These thin are strange; — 
what is not strange 3° Can our 
plain the phenomena of magnetism, which 
evidently point at som connected 
with this subject ? Excepting at the Poles, 
the iron shell of the Globe is everywhere 
EX deeply buried under the superm 
ueous mass of. the Kingdoms of 
Natus, e Earth, and the Abyss, or 
* Waters under the Earth,’ like its flesh and 
blood, spread over its iron ribs. At the 
bottom of the Sea, there is doubtless a thick 
sediment, which may impede the trans- 
mission of the tic effluvia, and by 


its variable density, account in P for 
the variation of the compass. 


say in 
part, because that aie eo 

by a periodical em & long 
— revolutis, and. and by other anomalies, 
the causes of which I cannot explain. But 
the phenomena of the d needle, clear- 
ew that the cause, whatever it be, lies 
beneath the surface. Itis connected, 
as 1 have said, with iron; and had it not 
been for the phenomena of the dipping 
needle, we t have that the 
iron shell of the Globe, (which is every- 
where else covered ) is exposed at the — 
hy the disappearance of Land and Sea. 
Borde ee QUAM Cu. . 





^ © Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 





raneous rocks, and supplyi 
attraction, that moisture, or hu 
which superincumbent corth, 


We entreat Mr Barrow to read, with 
attention, the following paragraph :— 


different 
ee A con- 
—— — uence, 
vay species of life, and strangely opposed 
this at a certain beight from the 
This ia greatest at the equa- 
tor, and descends inversely, as the latitude ; 


till, at (he poles, it comes in contact with 
the earth, rendering those spots inaccessible 


[June 
F aod 
— — vitality. : 
It is with reluctance that we pert 
with Mr MacNab; and seriously do 
we wish that his philosophical writ- 
ings may not, in this ignorant end 
prejudiced age, lessen his practice as a 
solicitor of: the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland. He tells us in his preface, 
that his work derives no recommenda- 
tion from the name, talents, erudi- 
cas inet ie cone 
author. ve en 
ing to the word of God, — 
ill stand in need of no human 
tronage ; if it be not according to the 
word, I mue assist in suppreas- 
Tipp s iaa 
to preserve a perfect neu 
Mr MacNab, ing of his 
ents, says, * when met me full 
in the front, and would have me turn 
back, or to the right or left, J have 
felled pes to the ground, without 
respect of parties or persons.” We 
might find it, like the Lord High Com- 
issioner, semewhat difficult to 
these '* ta ad hominem," 
as our motto has always been ** May 
ne'er waur be us," we leave 
to assure Mr MacNab, that we are, 
with the highest consideration, his 
most obedient humble servants, — ' 
TRES JUNCTI IN UNO. 


- 
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Wr have delayed the publication of 
our miscellany this month in order 
that we might have it in our power to 
see these new tales, and give some ao- 
count of them, ere the brush of 
curiosity be over. And yet we are 


cular ma very misplaced—that 
mots a of cur teeters wil ba fa 
clined to say or to think that every 
body will immediately read the tales, 
and that therefore the review might 
have been . 

Since we have deferred our forth- 
coming, however, we must not allow 
ourselves to be cheated out of our in- 
tended the greatest which the 
critics of this time and country ever 
met with—that of expatiating on the 

and subjects and merita of a new 
work of the great author of Waverley. 


It is | a most epicurean custom 
which ie all got into of expect- 
ing three or four volumes of this ki 
every year; and in spite of the threats 
—the somewhat serious threats—et the 
close of this publication, we would 
hope there is no in our being 
heneeforth deprived of this regale.— 
But to our text. 

The Bride of Lammermoor, which is 
bably be preferred to the” Legend of 
be to the’ 
Montrose. which occupies enly a vo- 
lume and a half out of the four ve- 
lumes. The public will soon perceive, 
that in both of them many parts of the 
narrative are executed in # slovenly 
and careless manner ; but every now 
and € E the master ap- 
pears, and throws in parts so expres- 
sive and admirable as to counterbe- 





© Tales of My Landlord. Third Series, containi 
and '* A own of Montrose.” 4 vols, 12mg. , 
& Co. London. 1819. 


Longman 


** The Bride of Lammermoeg,” 
c & Co Edinburgh; aad 
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the same time, excited by 


of the Bride of Lem- 
mermoor is not founded like that of 


— 


on the evil 


| 


I 
i 


stronger hold of our sympathies, by 
concentrating our attention on a smale 
ler number of actors, with whose feel- 
ings we consequently acquire a more 

longed and intimate acquaintance. 
But no narrative is so well calculated 
to a solemn and terrible effect 
as that which makes to pass before our 
view the — — of some 
conspicuous family, successive 
generations, so Bo shew the entailed 
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ever befals a race of persona exalted 
and aloof from the common 
crowd of mankind, is seen distinctly 
both in reference to its causes and ita 
which 


lead to them. The fortunes of an in- 
dividual likewise impress the imagi- 
nation much more strongly when we 
have to consider hirn not as at liberty 
D iuste his owo MARO and mode 

, as succeeding to ancestors 
in whose steps he must tread, and who 
have left him a complicated and dif - 


is not so replete with representations 
of popular manners as some of the for- 
mer novels, yet it may still be consi- 
dered as in some measure bringing ine 
to view the passions ahd pursuits 
which filled up the lives of the old 
aristocracy of Scotland. Perhaps in 
none of his novels has the author ex- 
plored this field so completely as 
might have been done by one who 
seems so well acquainted with family 

i . Fergus and Flora Maciver 


are persons of a modern date 5 
and they appear chiefly in relation to 
rd gn — i interest of xs 
novel, in whi are pourtray 

hinges very much os those ume 
rous manifestations of national charac- 
ter which are turned up among all 
ranks by the commotions of tbe times. 
Guy Mannering is more a picture of 
the ordinary tenor of existence, and 
that chiefly among the middle and 
lower classes—but a representation 
full of poetry and meaning in every 
trait. ‘The events intermingle and in- 
terweave themselves with admirable 
verisimilitude, and the varied charac- 
teristics of the different actors break 
out always spohtaneoualy and in place ; 
though the personages are humble, 
they are, for the rhost part, embued 
with some fresh and unevapoured spirit 
of existence, which naturally shews 
itself in poetical forma ; and the xe« 





$42 
ference which the: differént incidents 
bear to the affair of Warroch Point, 
helps to breathe in- from time to time 
a feeling of tragical solemnity, amidst 
the humorous parts of the story. The 
Antiquary is T up with ma- 
terials similar to those of Guy Man- 
nering; but is in other respects, 
chiefly an intellectual progeny of the 
author, and consists oftemer of pleas- 
antries and reflections on the events of 
life, than of the events themselves, 
employed as objects for representation. 
It is distinguished from the others by 
greater verve in the composition. In 
the Tale of Old Mortality, our atten- 
tion is throughout more earnestly en- 


with the characteristics of the 
times, than with the hi of- any 
icular individual; and the story 


is made up of so many collateral trains 
of events, that no one catastrophe can 
be considered as embracing and wind- 
ing up the whole. 

But of all the novels of our author 
there is no one which has a catastrophe 
20 complete, and which shakes the mind 
eo strongly as that of the Bride of 
Lammermoor. It is the only true ro- 
mance of the whole set ;—in purpose, 
tenor, and conclusion—it is a pure 
end magnificent tragical romance.— 
From begininng to end the interest is 
fixed intensely upon the fortunes of 

| two individuals, on whom, although 
they are often surrounded by ludicrous 
characters, and ludicrous incidents, 
and although the narrative that de- 
velopes their fate be often written in a 
tone that at first sight might appear 
rather too merry when viewed in rela- 
tion to the final issue—on wbom there 
hangs all along a deep and ive 
ow which separates them from all 
that is about them, and marks them 
out as the chosen and vindicated vic- 
tims of a terrible destiny. 

The hero is the last of a noble race, 
Edgar Ravenswood, whose family title 
has been attainted, but who still bears 
among the people of his neighbourhood 
the title of Master of Ravenswood.— 
He is an energetic and high-minded 
young man, whose naturally violent 

ions, embittered and exasperated 

y the misfortunes and decline of his 
house, have rendered him, to outward 
appearance, : a gloomy and ferocious 
misanthrope-—but in whose heart, not- 
withstanding these, remains abundent 
capacity for entertaining, in equal 
fervyour,s softer passion which has been 
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destined to put the last touch upon 
the fortunes of the Ravenswoods. , 

The pring nt inthe downfall of 
the last ‘of this line, the futher of 
Edgar, was one Sir William. Ashton > 


—ea lawyer, a courtier, and a ad 
and’ crafty itician, vio taking a 


high wealth and. to. 
the station of Lord. Keeper of Scot= 
land. Ameong.‘other acquisitions he 
has gained possession (in a way which: 
it would require some knowledge of 
Scots law to comprehend) of the bulk: 
of the Ravenswood estate, and -of the 
ancient castle from which it takes its 
name. The heir of the old family in. 
the meantime occupies a little antique 
tower overlooking the. Getfman ocean’ 
near St Abbes Head—by name Wolfs- 


~trag—end from this it would appear 


he now and then wanders for the pur- 
poses of sportmanship among the 
richer chases and domains which 
should: have been his. During one of 
these excursions, the Lord Keeper and. 
his daughter pass not far from the 
thicket .in which he is his. 
sport—at that moment a ball of the old 
Caledonian breed of wild cattle rushes 
suddenly upon them, and the instant 
destruction of one or both is unavoid- 
able, but for Ravenswood, whose sure 
aim arrests the ferocious animal when 
within a few yardsof bis prey. L 
Ashton, in the meantime, has fainted, 
and Sir William being -himself ex». 
hausted with the shock he had under- 
gone, requests Ravenswood to bring 
water. The master obeys by lifting 
the girl from the ground and carrying 
her to the brink of an ancient foun- 
tain, whose situation was well known 
to him, and which had already been 
associated in the traditions of the 
country with many circumstances of 
evil omen to his house.. It is here 
that in gazing on the pale loveliness 
of Lucy Ashton, there are planted in 
the fierce breast of Ravenswood the first 
embers of a flame, which was never to 
be extinguished but with the life it 
illuminated, and the heart it consum- 
ed. From this moment, the tenor of 
their destinies flows on in one sed 
stream, broken by scarcely more than 
a single ray of hope—and by no ray 
of security. 

Ravenswood vanishes in the woods, 
and leaves the Lord Keeper and his 
daughter to gather the name and qua- 
lity oftheir preserver fromthe foresters, 

é 
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who ooh assembled around them, and 
o nan ee ir vau Sir 
Willi ae mig ted 
of having beonrebliged in meh & way 
havi obliged in a way 
ipia: T he is well aware regards 
him es his — — M foe. 
By degrees, however, he begins to re- 
feet that the circumstence may be of 
use to his interests—the political oen- 
dition of the country is uncertain — 
the character and connexions of young 
Ravenswood are formidable and impor- 
tent —he himself is not entirely secure 
in meni rin n he has at- 
tained—and altogether he is not sorry 
an accident should have occurred. 
may emble him to establish a 

more friendly intercourse with the 
heir of the family to whose ruin ‘he 
had been so instrumental. With the 
view of forwarding the s which 


es the interest whi 


self Lacy as: hie guests 

— ol Mnt in — men-" 
on olfecrag. untiu 
in the vicinity of that Bor ad : 
storm which ws it, are the inci- 


the 
o works upon the 
mind of his host in such a way 


homewards, and retarns their 
vidit in the hall of his fathers. ^ The 


ERE 


of the same Mermaid’s Well to whose 
margin Lucy had been carried 
Ravenswood | he was het lover. 
Luey Ashton i», we think, the most 
happily conceived character of all our 
author'sheroines. She has not, indeed, 
the majestic interest of a Flora Mac- 
jvor, nor the dazzling magic of a Diana 
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human life. In the beginning of the 
novel she ts represented as singing the 


following beautiful little song—little 
dreaming what a contrast it was ulti« 
mately to afford to her own destiny. 
Look not thou on beauty’s charming,— 

Sit thou still when are ing,— 
Taste not viae eit wisten yat 


Stop thiáe 
From the red gold keep thy 
Easy live and quiet die. 


Bat the unforeseen sequence of events 
involves blind mortals in its current, 
—* — them se — which 

we never Rave sought n^ 
— as adapted to their oon uk: | 
ture.- As itis, the modest and une 
marked character of this maiden is 


plays in the sequel—end the whole 


y, therefore, produces a deeper 
rin alr presage dapes earl 
commanded by any exhibítion of a 


; more masculine heroine ! 


There are obstacles to the løve 

of Ravens yh aversion (not 

ily overcome even is passion ) to 
valle with the family which 

ted his own, is reinforced and 

bled by the warnings ofan old fe« 

miale dependent of his family, who still 


; lingers in the neighbourhood of their 
anctent nnidé 


castle, . ho, Weing 
"isis aiios odii 
Lucy, urges every argument of honour 
aud of eapentidu to deir Mavens: 


in the person of Sir William’s lady-—e 
—— ord: 
X embitious igning, tys 
rannical a kind of infertor Ledy Mar. 
, Whose energy of chatacter gives 

her unlimited power over her husbend 
when present-—but who is at this time 
absent in England, and to 


by be ignorant of all thet es 


since the eómrhenoement of the novel. 
This lady, however, learne from: ane 
other quarter, that Edgar Ravenswoed 
bal pe us the — of het fuse 
band, and that report has already gi 
him out ds the favoured lover 


ntle daughter. She no sooner heats all this 
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dismay of Sir William, and the- ruin 
of Ravenswood, at the very moment 
when the reconciliation of' these men 
is about to be completed in the pre- 
sence of the Marquis of Athol, a kins- 
man of Ravenswood, who has conde- 
scended, chiefly on account of his re- 
lation, to spend a night under the roof 
of Ashton. 


From the moment that Lady Ash- 
ton appears, the interest of the piece 
hurries on. from one tragic scene to 
another, with a rapidity and power 
which we do not think have been 
equalled in any of the predecessors of 
this novel. She seems, by the first 
glance of her eye to wither the whole 
resolution of her husband. She dis- 
misses Ravenswood from her castle by 
@ gross insult—and does every thing 
that is in her power to hurry Lucy in-. 
i & marriage with a rude squire of 

e 


Bucklaw, who has lately succeeded to 
a splendid fortune, end by whose in- 
terest she is extremely desirous to in- 
crease the political influence of her 
eon Colonel. Ashton—who has long 
aspired to be representative of the 
eounty in Parliament. The traits of 
Bucklaw’s character have no great nov- 
elty or intricacy, but they are hit off 
with great spirit, and in some scenes 
his blunt, restless, and inconsiderate, 
but, at the same time, estimable na- 
ture, is contrasted most happily with 
that of Captain Craigengelt, a profli- 
gate gamester, d — been his 
companion in a period o 7, now 
that Bucklaw has nee from all 


his difficulties, fastens upan him in #0 w 


the character of a parasite or service- 
able retainer. In the mean time, while 
e suit of Bycklaw is aided on the 
< — by — ambition, 
and on the other, e more ulprin- 
cipled saibiearviscions of Creigengelt,— 
-Ravenswood is sent abroad op a 
.eal.miüssion, through his fri 
Marquis—enduring his absence puly 
because he relies, with implicit fervour, 
-on the pledged vows 
„ady Ashton, amo 
‘atices, intercepts all hi — 
hy degrees, procures a. to 
— that he is unfaithful to his 
love, and about to be wedded to a 
wealthy bride abroad. Lucy with 
dial listens = this report, but 
she writes again and again to procure 
its contradiction from Ravenswood— 
end all (as might be suspected from. 
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Ashton, and 


neighbourhood, one Hayston of : 


(June 
what, we have:seen) in vain. Wearied | 
at last by the obstinate silence of her - 
— y careless or faitbless lower, 

ere is wrung from her a cold haif-, 
consent to ber marriage with Bucklaw. 
She stipulates, however, that one more 
letter shall be addressed to Ravens- 
wood, end calculating tbe latest day 
on which it might be possible for bis 
answer to arrive, she agrees to sign 
the ‘contract on that day in. case no 
such answer should make its appear- 
ance. 

Her letter had never been sent, so 
that Lady Ashton was under.no ap- 
prehension of an answer; but Lucy; 
unknown to her mother, had despatched 
a duplicate—but the scene will explain 


itself.  - — 
: Sir Williama 

Ashton, the 

last in full regimentals—Bucklaw in bride, 
m trim—Crai freshly equipped 
top to toe by the bounty of his patron, and 
bedizened with us much lace as might have 
become the dress of the Copper Captain, to- 
gether ee ee ide t; 
e presence of a minister being, in steict 
quisite upon all oceasions of unusual ao- 


** Wines and refreshments were placed on 
a table, on which the writings were display- 
S beh proceeding either to busi 
* « But ore ei to ie 
nets or refreshinent, Mr Bide-the-bent, a & 
signal from Sir William Ashton, invited the 
company to join him in a short extempo- 
vary prayer, in which he implored a blesse, 
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removed at entzance, gave an additional 
to his dark features, which, wasted 
sorrow, and masked by the ghastly look 
communicated by lo —— a 


of triflers.' 

*5 * "Triflers !* Colonel Ashton, half 
unsheathing his sword, while Bucklaw laid 
his hand on the hilt of that which Craigens 
gelt had just reached him. . 


keep the peace, in the name of the queen 
of the law.’ 
« 5 In the name of the law of God," said 


Bide-the-bent, advancing aleo with 
hands between Bucklaw, the ud c 


you 
towards each other. God hateth the blood. 
irsty man—he who striketh with the sword, 
perish with the sword.’ 
Do you take me for a dog, sir,’ ssid 
ton, turning fiercely upon him, 
ing more brutally stupid, to en- 
dure this insult in my father's house ꝰ Let 
me go, Bucklaw ! He shall aecount to nie, 
er, by hesven, L wil stab him where he 


H 


. -#* You shall not tquch him here,’ said 


.$ * he.onge gere ms ray life, end 
were he the devil come to fly away with the 
and : ion, he shall have 


wood, * I y you, and all who hear me,: 
ril not mistake my ^H 


on the heath, that is mere valueless in m 
eyes. But I must and will hear the tru 
from he: own mouth-—without this satisfac- 


pen and the muzzle of the 


with blood, or if you will grant me 
the decisive interview with my affianced 
bride, which the laws of God and the coun- 
tzy alike entitle me to demand.' 
. ** All recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
and the determined action by which it was 
accompanied ; for the ecstasy of real d 


ration seldom fails to overpower the less. 


energetic passions by which it may be oppo- 


sed. The clergyman was the first to speak. - 


in the name of God,’ he said, * receive 
an overture of peace from the meanest of 


his servants. What this honourable per- 
son demands, albeit it is urged with. over : 


violence, hath yet in it something of reason. 
Let him hear from Miss Lucy's own li 

that she hath dutifully acced 
of her parents, and repenteth her of her co- 


to the will. 


moved by them.’ AM US 

. ^* For God's sake, madam,’ answesed the 
worthy. divine, * add not.fuel. to fixebrenda. 
The — Ravenswood —— I am 
sure, Object te your presence, 

lady's state of health being considered, ami 
your maternal duty. I myself, will also. 
tarry ; peradventuse my grey.hairs may turn 
away wrath.’ . 

** * You are welcome to do so, sir,” said 
Ravenswood ; ‘and Lady Ashton i$ also 
welcome to remain, if she shall think pre. 
per; but let all others depart.’ 

s * Ravenswood,” said Colonel Ashian, 


. grossing him ‘as le went out, * you «hall 


account for this ere long.' 
* * When you please, replied Ravens- 


sinile, * 


wood ; 


s « Master of Ra > he asid, ina 
conciliating tone, * I think I have not de- 
served that make this srenda? 


and outrage im my family. If will 
sheathe your sword, and retire with me inte: 
my study, I will prove to you, by the most 
satisfactory » the inatility of pour 
present i d 

ov, Lwill b : length," reisesated 
row, I will hear you at > 
Ravenswood, interrupting him ; * this dey 
hath its ewn sacred and indispensible busi- 
ness.’ , 

* He pointed to.tbe doer, end Siz Wil- 
liam left the apartment. ; 








; an, i 
this parchment ?” 
s I vouch it upon my sacred charac- 


<6 ¢ This is indeed, madam, an undeniable 
ice of evidence, said Ravenswood stern- 

3 * and it will be equally unnecessary and 
i le to waste another word in use- 


~ 6 


Lucy returned the scornfal glance of 
lover with à gaze, from which perce 
tion seemed to have been banished ; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his mean- 
ing, for she raised her hands as if to undo 
& blue ribbon which she wore around her 
She was unable to accomplish her 
, but Lady Ashton cut the ribbon 
asunder, and detached the broken piece of 
gold which Miss Ashton had till then worn 
concealed in her bosom ; the written coun- 
of the lovers’ engagement she for 
some time had had in her own ion. 
With a haughty curteey, she delivered 
both to Ravenswood, who was much soft- 
ered when he took the piece of gold. 
~ ** * And she could wear it thus,’ he said 
speaking to himself—‘ could wear it in her 
very bosom—could wear it next to her heart 
—even when—but complaint ayails not,’ he 
id, ing from his eye the tear which 
had gathered in it, and resuming the stern 
composure of his manner. He strode to 
the chimney, and threw into the fire the 
iece of gold, stampi 
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sure their destruction. * I will be no long- 
ex,” he then said, * an intruder here—Your 
evil wishes, and your worse offices, Lady 
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Ashton, I will-only return, by hoping these 
will be your last — ——— your 
daughter's honour. and iness,—And ta 
madam,’ he said, ing Lucy, ‘I 


nothing farther to > €x to 
te God thet you may Dot Use a SM C 
deliberate 


na Pon d uttered these words, he 
on his heel, and left the apartment," 

Ravenswood departs on the instant, 
and in spite of the sicknees of heart 
and life which falls upon Lucy,—the 

tions for the marriage are hur- 
ried on with all speed by Lady Ashton 
—the ignorant and careless Bucklaw 
allowing things to go as it might hap- 
pen—not suspecting or understanding 
the depth of Lucy’s passion for Ravens- 
wood—and little comprehending in 
general either the feelings or the rights 
of woman. Then comes the terrible 
scene for which all this has been the . 
prelude. 

** Tt is well known that the weddings of 
ancient days were celebrated with a festive 
publicity rejected by the delicacy of modern 

i i upon the pre- 
sent occasion were regaled with a banquet 
of unbounded profusion, the relics of which, 
after the domestics had feasted in their turn, 
were distributed among tlte shouting erowd, 
with as many barrels of ale as made the hi- 
— without correspond to that within the 

€. The gentlemen, according to the 
fashion of the times, ind » for the most 
part, in deep draughts of the richest wines, 
while the ladies, prepared for the ball, which 
always closed a bridal entertainment, im- 
patiently expected their arrival in the state 
. Atlength the social party broke 
up at a late hour, and the gentlemen crowd- 
into the saloon, and, enlivened by wine 
and the joyful occasion, laid aside their 
swords, and handed their impatient partners 
to the floor. The music sepu Ar. on 
the gallery, along the fretted roof of the an- 
Gent state apartment. According to strict 
etiquette, the bride ought to have opened 
the ball, but Lady Ashton, making an apo» 
logy on account of her 8 health, 
ered her own hand to B w as substi- 
tute for her d ter's. 

* But as.Lady Ashton raised her head 
graorfuliy, expecting the strain at which 

was to begin the dance, she was so 
much struck by an unexpected alteration in 
the ornaments of the — that she 
was surprised into an ex jon,—' Who 
has dared to change the pictures ?” 

** All looked up, and those who knew the 
usual «tate of the apartment, observed, with 
surprise, that the picture of Sir William 
Ashton's father was removed from its place, 





© It was then the custom for Scottish lovers, of whatever rank, to ratify their first ex- 


change of vow : 


ehgagements. 


ng & niece of gold coin, esch to wear a part of it next the heart, 


and in its stead that of old Sir Malise Ra- 
venswood seemed to frown wrath and ven- 
upon the party assembled below. 

e exchange must have been made while 
the apartments were empty, but had not 
been observed until the torches and lights 
in the sconces were kindled for the ball. 
The bavguty and heated spirits of the gen- 
flemen led them to demand an i iate 
enquiry into the cause of what they deemed 
an affront to their host and to themselves ; 
but Lady Ashton, recovering herself, passed 
it over as the freak of a crazy wench who 
was maintained about the Sade and whose 
susceptible imagination had been observed 
to be much effectéd by the stories which 
Dame Gourlay delighted to tell concerni 
* the former family,’ so Lady Ashton nam 
the Ravenswoods. The obnoxious picture 
was immediately ranore a the ball = 
opened by Lady Ashton with grace 
dignity which supplied the charms of youth, 
and H E gras the — EAD enw- 
miums e elder of the company, 
who — her — as far eie: 
ing the dancing of the risi ergtion. 

i When Lad ee — she 
was not surprised to find that her daughter 
bad left the apartment, and she herself fol- 
lowed, eager to obviate any impression 
which might have been made upon her 
nerves by an incident so likely to affect them 
as the mysterious transposition of the por- 
traits. Apparently she found her a 
hensions groundless, for she returned in 
about an hour, and whispered the bride- 

m, who extricated himself from the 

cers, and vanished from the a ent. 
The instruments now played their loudest 
étrains—the dancers ued their exercise 
with all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, 
mirth, and bigh spirits, when a cry was 
heard so shrill and piercing, as at once to 


arrest the dance and the music. All stood 


motionless; but when the yell was again 
repeated, Colonel Ashton snatched a torch 
from the sconce, and demanding tbe key of 
the bridal-chamber from Henry, to whom, 
as bride's-man, it had been entrusted, rush- 
ed thither, followed by Sir William and 
Lady Ashton, and one or two others, near 
relations of the family. The bridal guests 
Waited their return in stupified amaze- 
ment. 

* Arrived at the door of the apartment, 
Colonel Ashton knocked and called, but re- 
ceived no answer, except stifled groans.— 
He hesitated no longer to open the door of 
the apartment, in which he found opposi- 

on, from something which lay against it. 
When he had succeeded in opening it, the 
body of the bridegroom was found lying on 
the threshold of the bridal-chamber, and 
all around was flooded with blood. A cry 
of surprise and horror was raised by al) pre- 
sent; and the company, excited by this 
new alarm, began to rush tumultuously to- 
wards tbe sleeping apartment. Colonel 
Ashton, first whispering to his mother,— 
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© Search for her—she has murdered him!’ 


raised from the ground, and transported to 
another apartment, where his friends, full 
salary ser and murmuring, assembled 
round him fo learn the opinion of the sur. 
geon. . 

** In the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her 
husband, and their assistants, in vain sought 
TA plaid 

ere was no private passage the 
room, and they to think that she 
must have thrown herself from the window, 
when one of the company, holding his 
torch lower than the rest, discovered some- 
thing white in the corner of the great old- 
fashioned chimney of the apartment. Here 


—— the unfortunate girl, seated, ot 
couched like a hare upon ite form— 
her head-gear dishevelled ; her night-clothes 
torn and dabbled with blood,—her ‘eyes 
glazed, and — — a 

roxysm of insanity. n she mw 
herself discovered, she gibbered, made 


looked down, and uttered the only artieu- 
late words that she had yet spoken, saying, 
with a sort of grinning exultstion,—* So, 
you have ta’en up your bonnie bridegroom 2° 
She was by the shuddering assistants con- 
veyed to another and more retired apart- 
ment, where she was secured as her situa- 
tion required, and closely watched. "The 
unutterable y of tbe t--the hor- 
ror and on of all who were in the 
castle—the fury. of contending passians be- 
tween the friends of the di t parties, 
passions — by previous intemper- 
ance, surpass description. 

* The was the — — i 
something & patient hearing ; 
— that the wound of si kisw, 

severe an gerous, was by no 
means fatal, but might readily be rendered 
so by disturbance and hasty removal. This 
silenced the numerous party of Bucklaw's 
friends, who had previously insisted that 
he should, at all rates, be transported from 
the castle to the nearest of their houses.— 
They still demanded, however, that, in con- 
sideration of what had happened, four of 
their number should remain to watch over 
the sick-bed of their friend, and that a suit- 
able number of their domestics, well armed, 
should also remain in the castle. This con- 
dition being acceded to on the part of Co- 
lonel Ashton and his father, the rest of the 
bridegroom’s friends left the castle, not- 
withstanding the hoyr' and the darkness of 
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the night. The cares of the medical man 
ton, wine. hé pesiounced to be in a very 
ton, j to in & v 
“atate. .Fartber medical — 

ance was immediately summoned. All 
night she remained delirious. On the morn- 
ing, she fell into a state of absolute insensi- 

. The next evening, the physicians 
said, would be the crisis of her malady. 
It proved so, for although she awoke from 
her trance with some appearance of calm- 
Ness, and suffered her night-clothes to be 
changed, or put in order, yet so soon as she 
pat her to her neck, as if to search 
fod the fatal blue ribbon, a tide of recollec- 
tions seemed to rush upon her, which her 
mind and body were alike incapable of 
bearing. Convulsion followed convulsion, 
till they closed in death, without her bein 
able to utter a word explanatory of the fe 
scene.” 


At the funeral of Lucy, when all her 
near kinsmen are assembled in the 
vault of death, itis remarked thet one 
is present for whom no place had been 
appointed, and Colonel Ashton knows 

well that this is the Master of 
Ravenswood. He draws him aside 
immediately after the dust had been 
scattered into the grave, and, in a few 
words, challen im to fight early in 
the morrow—alone—and on the sands 
in the neighbourhood of Ravenswood's 
own residence. Ravenswood is un- 
willing that the tragedy should be car- 
ried into any farther depths of blood 
by his means,—but is at last compell- 
to accept the challenge. , 

** 6 Alone we meet,’ said Colonel Ash- 
ton, ‘and alone will the survivor of us 
return from that place of rendezvous.’ 

ss < Then God have mercy on the soul of 
him who falls ! said Ravenswood. 

*« « So be it!’ said Colonel Ashton ; * so 
far can my charity reach even for the man 
I hate most deadly,.and with the deepest 
reason. Now, break off, for we shall be in- 
ferrupted. The links by the sea-shore to 
the east of Wolf 's-hope—the hour sun-rise 
—our swords our only weapons.” 

** * Enough,” said the Master, ‘I will 
not fail you. ” 

Ravenswood goes home to pasa bis 
last sleepless night at Wolfscrag. He 
is received by the only attendant who 
still remains faithful to the fallen for- 
tunes of his house. 


“© Caleb would bave said — of 
ene 


the — of the chamber, but was 
ced by the irritable impatience which was 
ressed in his master's countenance; he 
j the way trembling and in silence, 
the lamp on the table of the desert- 
ed room, was about to attempt some 
arrangement of the bed, when his master 
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bid him begone in a fone that admitted of 
no delay. The old man retired, not to 
rest, but — ; and from time to time 
to the door of the apartment, in order 
to find out — oi ig dm had gone 
to is measu eavy step ‘upon 
the Hoor was only interrupted p dep 
groans; and the repeated stamps of the heel 
of his heavy boot, intimated too clearly, 
that the wretched inmate was abandoning 
himself at such moments to paroxysms of 
. Theoldman thought 
that the morning, for which he! ; 
would never have dawned ; but time, v 
course rolls on with equal current, however 
it may seem more pam or more sidw ‘to 
mortal apprehension, brought the dawn at 
last, and spread a ruddy light on the broad’ 
verge of the glistening ocean. It was early: 
in November, and the weather was serene 
for the season of the year. But an easter- 
ly wind had prevailed during the nights 
and the advancing tide rolled nearer than 
usual to the foot of the crags on which the 
With the fit f light, Cal 
*« Wit of light, eb - 
Balderstone again resorted to the door of 
venswood’s ing a ent, through 
a chink of which be Ohsseeed Rn engaged 
in measuring the length of two or three 
swords which lay in a closet adjoining to 
the apartment. He muttered to himself, 
as he selected one of these weapons, * It is. 
shorter—let him have this advantage as he 


has every other.’ 

** Caleb Balderstone knew too well, from. 
what he witnessed, upon what enterprise his 
master was bound, and how vain inter-. 


ference on his part must necessarily prove. 
He had but time to retreat from the door, 
so nearly was he surprised by his master 
suddenly coming out, and descending to the 
stables. The faithful domestic followed, 
and from the dishevelled appearance of his 
master's dress, and his ghastly looks, was 
ae ee oe that he had 
e t without sleep or repose.— 

e found him busily engaged in saddling 
his horse, a service from which Caleb, 
though with faultering voice and trembling. 
hands, offered to relievehim. Ravenswood 
rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and 
having led the animal into the court, was 
just about to mount him, when the old do- 
mestic's fear giving way to the strong at- 
tachment which’ was the principal passion 
of his mind, he flung himself suddenly at 
Ravenswood's feet, and his knees, 
while he exclaimed, * Oh, sir! oh master ! 
kill me if you will, but do not go out on 
this dreadiul errand. O! my dear master, 
wait but this day—the Marquis of A—— 
comes to-morrow, and a’ will be remedied.” 
s * You have no longer a master, Caleb,’ 
said Ravenswood, endeavouring to extri- 
cate himself; * why old man, would you. 
cling to a falling tower ?' : 
* € But I have a master,’ cried Caleb, still 
holding him fast, * while the heir of Ra- 
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I fathex grandfather 
but I was "Se YOU ither'a 
—1 was bom for the family have lived 
for then —] would die for them—Stey bus 
at home, and all will be well !' 

*« « Well? fool! well?’ ssid . Ravene- 


horse, and rode out at the gate; but in- 
stantly turning back, he threw towards Ca« 
leb, oe to meét him, a heavy 
** * Caleb,” he said, oly pce Ape 
* I make you my executor ;’ i 

ing hi resumed 


his bridle, he his eoursa 
down the hill. . 
. The gold fell unheeded on the pavement, 
for the old man ran to observe the course 


which was taken by his master, who tum- 
pu, which gained the wca-shore through 
à e sea-shore throu 
Pit Q5 Ok aod bd @ 3t Uf Cre 
whete, in former times, the boats of the 
castle were wont to be moored. rving 
him take this course, Caleb hastened to 
the eastern battlement, which commanded 
the prospect of tbe whole sands, near 
as far as the village of Wolf's-hope. He 
could easily see his master riding in that 
direction, as fast as the horse could carry 
him. The prophecy® at once rushed on 
Balderstone’s mind, that the Lord of Ra- 
venswood should on the Kelpie's 
Flow, which lay way betwixt the tower 
and the links or sand-knolls, to the north- 
east of Wolf’s-hope. He saw him accord- 
ingly reach the fatal spot, but he never saw 
him pess further. 

Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was 
already in the field, pacing the turf with 
eagerness, and looking with impatience 
towards the tower for the arrival of his an- 
tagonist. The sun had now risen, and 
shewed its broad disk above the eastern sea, 
so that he could easily discern the horse- 
man who rode tow him with speed 
which argued impatience equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it 
had melted into the air. He rubbed his 
eyes, as if he had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which 
he was met by Balderstone, who came from 
the ite direction. No trace what- 
ever of horse or rider could be discerned ; 
it only appeared, that, the late winds and 
high tides had greatly extended the usual 
bounds of the quicksand, and that the wn- 
fortunate horseman, as appeared from the 
boof-tracks, in his precipitate haste, had 
not attended to keep on the firm sands on 
the foot of the » but had taken the 
shortest and most dangerous course. One 
‘enly vestige of his fate appeared. A large 
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hat, and the tippling waves of. the risi 
— —— The 
men took it dried placed it in 
k ba 


Such is the catastrophe of the Bride 
of Lammermoor—e catastrophe more 
striking in itself, and more wisely and 


' profoundly adapted to all the circum- 


stances of the story was never invent- 
ed nor adorned by novelist or trage- 
dian. ‘The scene of the bridel cham. 
ber is the most terrible of conceptions, 
and yet where was ever fictitious ter- 
ror less productive of distrust ? It ig 
indeed an awful close—but the mind 
has been wrought up to a steady and 
loomy expectation of miseries—and 
e eye scarcely starts when it sees 
above the final chapter, the. prophetic 
inscription, 
‘© Who cometh from the bridal chamber ?—- 
It is Azrael, the angel of death.” 
In like manner, the dreary and deso- 
late destruction of young Ravenswood 
is conceived in perfect harmony with 
the ideas which the whole plan of the 
story have tended to make us connect 
with his person. We feel that the 
cup of the calamities of his house is 
, and the echoes of those old pro- 
phecies which hags and witches mut- 
ter in our ears, have a fearful hor- 
ror about them, which nothing can 
render vulgar. The use of Scottish 
superstitions in this tale is indeed 
managed with very singular skill— 
and in a way too of which no example 
had hithertoo been afforded by the 
author. But the black feather that 
ripples in the rising wave, above the 
trackless grave of Havenswood, is a 
more awful image than all the inean- 
tations of witches or wizards ever had 
power to evoke. 
There is, perhaps, more pum, end 
that of the finest kind, in the last two 
or three scenes of this novel, thax 
any similar number of pages, written 
by this author, eyer contained. The 
merit is not diminished, but we think 
increased, if, as he tells us at the 
close, the Bride of Lammermoor be in 
its essence no fiction—but  owzz 
TRUE A TALE. 
^ We have jò room to say much of 
the mere Moona iri are 
copiously intermingled wi he eaf- 
lier eris of this tragic narrative. 
The chief source of the comic interest 





.* Thin old prophecy bad been iatrodueed st an carly part of the story. 
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in the pico, is the shatacter of that. ‘inhi time, has fought under every bel- 
Caleb Balderstone, ‘who, as we have ligerent prince in Europe, and who 


seen, is the only remaining servant òf 
the heir of the Ravenswoods. , In the 
first two volumes, the part which this 
man plays i$ of a steward, ex- 
tremely anxious to support the. credit 
of his master, and to conceal from his 
guests the poverty of his household, 
by ail sorts of shifts and fabrientions. 
Some of. these’ afé very diverting’; but 
it is probable that the generality of 
readers will think Caleb's inventions 
are too much dwelt upon, and that the 
joke is ed -till its interest is ex- 


usted, Although the shifts he rẹ- . 


sorts to are various, yet, in all of them, 
which the ‘comic effect arises, remain 
pretty mich thesatne. The pleasant- 

besides hinges more upon the po- 
sition of circuntstances, than upon the 
nature of E characters engaged in 
them. ilie Jarvie s journey into the 
Highlend's, for instance, -was a better 
source of the ludicrous ; for while the 
eircumstanees were: ging around 
him, the habits. of the man were con: 
tindally forming new contrasts’ with 
the sitdations in which he was placed. 

Nathing 
than the scene in which Balderstone 
replenishes his master's larder, bya for- 
cible spoiling of a cooper's ohristening 
din indeed the whole picture 
ofthe domestic economy of this citia 
zen's family is conceived in the very 
best spirit of our author. - i 

The name of the Legend of Mon- 
trose is such, that we suspect the ime 
pression produced by a perusal of, the 
novel itself will be rather a disap- 
pointing one. And yet so far as it 
goes, nothing can be better than ít is 
—It is not the story of Montrose+—that 
we hope to see treated by the same 
pen hereafter, in a different style 
of fulness—but is a little sketch of the 
manners of Scotland as they existed 
during that period of convulsion of 
which the of Montrose was so 
pinapa an ornament—and as such 
may an extremely well-judged 
means of ng our minds for a 
more view of a great man of 
whom, compared with the celebrity 
of his name, it is wonderful how 
little is known by the greater part 
eves of his cou en. The true 
hero of the pisce, however, is not at 
all Montrose but a certain: Major 
Dalgetty, a soldier of fortune, who, 


Vor. V. 


peda 
—the admirable 


, however, éan be better | 


is ultimately’ enlisted ip the service 
of * the great Marquis." The ho- 
vel, which occupies about a volume and 


-a half, is — up with 
his adven is character is 
certainly ameng the best comic inven- 
tions the ‘author. His talkative 


his cleer-headed selfishness 
presence of mind 


— a certain vein of dry 


` 
. 


on 
the stage, if the tale were such as to 
furnish more: ample materials’ for à 
dramatic piece. -_ 

We cannot afford to give any ao- 
count of his achievements in this 
Legend of Montrose, but in order te 
give a notion of his character, shall 


quote a few from his own 
narrative of his preceding history. 
Act May I be to ask, then,’ 


Stee STRESS 
Wii 
jr 
rf 
TW 


Hr 
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ee 
** * Surely, my lord, it doth not become 
me to sek: bu he that hath seen the 
Leipsie and of Lutzen, may be 

i i ttle. And 


were, dou followed by ion.” 

s: * It came slow, my lord, dooms * 
replied Dalgetty ; * but as my Scottish 
countrymen, the fathers of the war, and 
the raisers of those valourous Scottish re. 


their children, succeeded to their inherit 
ance. Sir, I was six years first private 
tleman of the company, and three years 

isade ; di ing to receive a hal- 

bert, as unbecoming my birth. Wherefore 
J was ultimately promoted to be a fahn- 
d » as the High Dutch call it, (which 
ignifles an ancient) in the King’s Lief Re- 
giment of Black-Horse, and I 
arose to be lieutenant and ritt-master, un- 
der that invincible monarch, the bulwark 
ef the Protestant faith, the Lion of the 
North, the terror of Austria, Gustavus the 


victorious. . 
* * And yet, if I understand you, Captain 
Dalgetty,— 1 think that rank 
with your foreign title of ritt-master, —— : 
** * The same grade prececsely,' answer- 
ed signifying li 


observing, continued Lord 
Menteith, * that, if I understand you 
right, you had left the service of this great 
Prince.” 
«c e It. was after his death—it was after 
his death, sir,’ said 
was in no sha 


uted monthly by way of loan; although 
— 


— Menteith, * paid to the soldi 
eoep aa e 
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* * My lord,’ mid Dalgetty, J * take it 
redes oe ae cy period, and 

no process, could one cruetzer 
of Det ‘ever be secorerel. | myself never 
saw twenty dollars of my own all the time 
I served the invincible Gustavus, unless it 
was from the chance of a storm, or victory, 
or the fetching in some town or doo 
when a cavalier of fortune, who knows 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some 
small profit.’ 

* * J begin rather to wonder, sir,” said 
Lord Menteith, * that you should have con- 
tinued so long in the Swedish service, than 
that you should have ultimately withdrawn 

it.’ 


s * Neither I should,” answered the ritt- 
master; * but that leader i 
ed dk 


of winning battles, towns, over- 
running countries, and levying contribu- 
tions, whilk made his service irresistibly 


commanded the whole stift of 
on the Lower Rhine, occu 


my cook. 
But truly all this to decay, 
after our great master been shot with 


allenstein in Walter Butler's 


His account of his posterior doings 
În the Imperial service under Wal- 
lenstein—end in the Spanish troo 
in the Low Countries, is y 
edifying. 


A considerable part of the interest, 
however, turns upon Allan Macauley, a 
Highland gentleman, endowed with 
the second sight; but this gift, up- 
— the whole, is not the — Eu 

ucing a very impressive t, al- 
— hias otherwise a good deal 
to do in the story. A more profound 
feeling is —— by Ranald Ma- 
ceagh, one of the last survivors of a 
clan nearly extirpated—the “ children 
of the mist," as they are expressively 
called—one of the races of lawlesa free- 
booters or caterans. In him we have 
a specimen of the wildest and most 
primitive species of mountaineer of 
which any temained in the time of 
Montrose. Ranald, being mortally 
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wounded, calis his son to receive his 
last words, and charges him to eontí- 
nue the same mode of life as had been 
pes by bis forefathers. He tells 
im to sow no grain, to 7 
tures, nor, in any respect, to follow 
the vocations of civilised life, but to 
live by hunting, and if that should 
fail, tp prey upon the · flocks of those 
clans that now oceupied the original 
territories of his smcestors. The words 
in which thisdying command is deli- 
vered are full of poetry, and carry the 
imagination far back into antiquity. 
And now before concluding, we 
must agai against the resolu- 


tion which the author professes to have ` 


fernied of giving us no more of his 
novels, Our consolation is, that in 
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that sort he has heretofore been more 
than once a sad vow-breaker. For the 
time, however, we have no doubt he' 
is quie sincere in.all that he says— 
and in nothing more sincere, we will 
believe, than in the high eompliments 
he bestows upon a certain unknown 
author or authoress (his words are, 
* a brother or. a sister-shadow,”) 
whom he considers as well qualified to 
follow in the same fleld which he 
talks of as abandoned by himself.— 
We hope this commendation—the 


. highest commendation that could have 


been bestowed—will not be without 
its due effect as a stimulus upon the 
accomplished person, of. whatever sex, 
to whom the world is indebted for the 
tale of “ Marriage.” 





. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


of. above 


occasioned by the action of a central heat. 
This idea seems to have haunted him for 


sixty or years; and now he thinks 
its —— demonstrated by a few 


experiments he made with the thermometer - 
in the mines of Saxony. The follo 
are the experiments, of which an account is 
given in the Annales des Mines for 1818 : 

- At the depth of: 2553 feet below the sur- ` 
face, the thermometer stood at 7' degrees 


ze". . 
At 601.3 feet 


ties, which were 104° 
the coll — — Bua " 12° 
disappeared. Many, through neglect, l et . , 15° 
came from want of  - The heat thus appears to increase as the 
cases, wore iated by curious eollec- depth increases, in the ratio of one degree of 


tors with the view of adding them to their 
own stores, as interesting memorials or relics 
of the-college museum. This collection is 


history, and in our national museum. 
Trebra on Central Heat of the Earth — 


* 9 
stated b 
& cen 


Reaumur for every 150 feet of depth ; from 
whence it results, according to Trebra, that 
at the depth of 1,196,250 feet, iron: would 
be in a state of fusion. The worthy cap- 
tain- has thus landed us on the con- 


> fines of the Hell of the Volcanists, but not 


in the warmest part, for he assures us, it 
must be infinitely hotter farther down. Un- 
fortunately, this mode of discovering the 
actual situation of the internal burning re- 


surface of the earth. 

Coal not of Vegetable Origin.—In the. 
Wernerian —— is said d — 
coal is an origin chemi eposite, ' 
and therefore is not formed from vege- 
tables. "This opinion, which is fully war- 


has been further confirmed an 
by the tents of John of Berlin, and 
' of Dr T -of Glasgow. Dr Thom-. 


sen, wé understand, has planned and exe- 
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ented a most beautiful and i ing series Holland, aceorüing to tha redéagehts of Me. 
of iments on the different of our Brown, 1-8th, of the known phanerogamoys 


coal fields, from which it results that coal is 
essentially differen 
ther in their perfect or altered state; and 

ee si ial 
those which vegetables it when expos- 
ed to heat in close vessels ez under compres- 


sjons. 
Humboldt on the Geography 


to the Institute a curious peper, on the 
laws observed in the distribution of vegetable 
forms over the globe. Botany, long con- 
fined to the simple description of the exter- 
nal forms of plants, and their artificial clas- 
sification, now presents several branches of 
study, which place it more on a footing with 
the other sciences. Such are the dietribu- 
tion of v les, according to a natural 
method founded upon the whole of 
their structure ; physiology, which displays 
their internal ization ; botanical 


even in those of the most sa- 
nations on the banks of the Oronoko. 


vage 
They prove that the attention of men has. 
been constantly fixed on the distribution of. and 230 


vegetables, and an their connexion with the 
temperature of the air, the elevation of the 
soil, and the nature of the ground which 


they inhabit. It does not require much ea- , 
ty to observe, that on the slope of the. 
igh mountain of Armenia, vegetables of 


a t latitude follow each in succession, 
like the climates, superposed, as it were, 
_ upon each other. 


The vegetables, says he, which cever the 


vast surface of the globe, present, when we 
study by natural classes or families, striking 
differences in the distribution of their forms. 
On limiting them to the countries in which 
the number of the species is exactly known, 


and by dividing this number by that of the. ; 


umaceg, the leguminous ts, the la- 
jiated, and the compound, eg: fnd pume- 
rical relations which form very regular se- 
ries. We see certain forms become more 


common, from the equator towards the pole, 
e the ferns, the g we, the eridneæ, 
and the rhododen Other forms, on 


phorbia, the 1 inous, and the 

site plants. Finally, others atn thei 
maximum even in the temperate zone, and 
dimirish also towards the equator and the 
poles; such are the labiated plants, the 
amentacea, the crucifere, and the umbel- 
lifere. The form in England 1-12th, 
in France 1-13th, in North America 1. 10th, 
of all the rogamous p 

rhacem form in Germany }-7th, in France 
l-8th, in North America 1-8th, in New 


t from vegetables, whe-. 


Plante: sible 
ALEXANDER Count Humboldt has submits. 


The glu-. 


ta The composite plants increase a 
ittle in the northern part of the new con- 
tinent ; for, according to the new Flora of 
Pursch, there is between the els of 


the phanerogamous plants; the 
the composite, the crucifere, 
minose, together, nearl 
sults from these 

of organized beings are in a mutual de. 


easy af determination. : 

The number of vegetable species describ- 
ed by botanists, or existing — 
herbals, extends to 44,000, of which 
In this number we had al- 


sequently, under mean annual 
of 169 and 7°. 
rica is a mixture of several floras. 


zone of the old continent. 
. These constant relations observed on the 
surface of the globe, in the plains 


. equator to the pole, are again traced in 


midst of perpetual snows on the summits of 
mountains. We may edmit, is 
thet on the cordilleras of the torrid 


is thus that we see prevail at Qui 
summit of the Andes, the ericiner, 
dodendrons, and the jneous 
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and the composite plants The 
gradually im — — abor 

isa when e 
1800 fi in height. Thus the climate 
of the Andes es that of northern Eu- 
rope only with respect to the mean tem- 


i 





Andes, - 


ci from the of the 
— of de cH cedunt In 
ee duni zl a ee ue van 
tween the tropics, the monocotyledental 
— — 
y an are 
two worlds. These two fa- 

milies form an exception to the general law 


— and gm dnteilgeme. 


aoe 


contin én 
Variation of the Magnetic Need —-The 


mistake esems te dave go. 
» thatthe weste veriation i 


—— April 1911 uni Jan 181 
un 9 
and has fluetuated — 


roperties of Hydroeulphurats 
— Van Mons — 


The anI 
clergyman who has ider. chemical know- 
ledge, and he had it from one of the persons em 
— S A his: 


ee Bect-Hoot.-—A M. Sinieen 
ha p ed at C — — 
series of experiments which he has made 
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made of this process. . Navigation, 
e unwholesome, manufactories, will 
— incalculable . advantages from it. 

is 


f 


Paper from the Alga Marina—-This is 
not a new invention, but it is possible that in 
the improved state of manufactures, and es- 

ially of chemistry, some alteration 

e been made on the before used. 
t there are several. 


more oil than an equal quantity: 
flax. This oil burns well; Fives s lively 
| than other oils, and 
emits very little smoke. The cake remain- 


and pure ; it 


New Metal. ert, professor of che- 
mistry at Gratz, has discovered in the mine 
of Nickel, at Scaldmig, in Styria, a metal, 
differing from all those hitherto known. 
Its principal characters are, that it is not 


reducible, except when combined with ar- , 


senic ; its oxides are white, as are also the 
salts resulting from it. He proposes to 
give it the name of Vestium. 

Cast-Iron rendered Malleable.—The So. 
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green. In- 
Its 


pee mogyi and is not scratched by, nor 
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p green, marbled with — masses of oak, says he, dug from the alluvial 


gen . . strata of the country, where it has lain for 
2. Dark Green variety . . . . 3.190 . ages, man Mure beh doe er bees 
3. Whitish green variety, same as sound as y on whi been 
Nol. ..2 + 0. . > 3400 thrown from their respective roots. In this 
4. Light-coloured greenish white va- case the timber is uni black as ebony, 
i "E TL ON. 2.858 and obdurately hard. I was led from cu- 
si The specimens, of whi specific  riosity to examine i several of 
gravities are as above, were all, the these old trunks, and found a far greater 
last, furnished me by the kindness of Sir of iron than could be su 


. is always fibsous, yet I can conceive itto be the application of iron in a state of solution. 
described by a person not familiar with the This can be obtained at a comparatively 
external characters, as having a splintery small expence from a solution of green 
fracture, which is not altogether erroneous. co . im whieh the wood must be 


plication of a single pair of screws, under The al Medical Society of - 
the direction o£ Mr-W. Hookey, assistant lese DOR lee eci eee us 

builder. The vessel is one 120 tons, and is similar to those established at 
having on beard 30 tons of ballast; with all » Edinburgh, and Paris, has just- 
the stageing, &c. attached. The whole published a fifth volume of a new series ` 
operation was performed by eight men, in -of its transactione, entitled, Acta sovs 


and dissections, i 
Inglis, in some observations on the - equally to elucidate the object of their en- 


i The Yu stone is probably massive arroganite. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


e 
LONDON. 


DIALOGUES, Letters, and Observations, il- “some — of which have been printed 
lustmtive of the Purity and Consistency of ‘in the Literary Gazette, will shortly appear. 
the’ Established Church: ° Memoirs of Lord Byron are to 
. The collection of essays on Men and Man- be forthcoming, under the title of Harold 
ners, entitled ** The Hermit in London," the Exile. 


$58 Works Preparing for Publication. 


An Essay on the Diagnosis, Morbid Ama- 
tomy, and Treatment of the Diseases of 
Children ; by Marshall Hall, M.D. F. R. S. E. 
&e. is preparing for publication. . 

A com View of the Religious Prin- 
ciples Practices of the » in Eight 
Sermons, at the Bampton — 1819 ; 

A. 
ed a perege dad 


mp oi f 


d an Excursion round the Town, in 
the Summer of 1818. 

John Gamble, Eeq. author of Irish 
Sketches, &c. will shortly publish Views of 
Society and Manners in ‘te North of Ire- 
land, in a Series of Letters written in the 
year 1818. 


Dr Edward Nares lras in the press a vo- - 


lume of Sermons, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, on the Threc Creeds, the 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ. 

The Eleventh Volume of Dr Shaw's Zo- 


Mr- ‘Partington, of the London Inetitu- 
tion, is preparing for the press, an Histo- 
rical Account of that Establishment, with 
plates, &c. to which will be , a Biv- 

graphical Memoir of the late Professor Por- 
son, with anecdotes, jeux d'esprit, &c. to be 
entitled Porsoniana. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and of his sons, Richard and H 


with sorne original letters and. other ily 


papers; by Mr Oliver Cromwell, ene of the 


family. 
ieee oy Right H John Philpot 
e t Hon. J 

Curran tate’ Master of the Belle in Ireland; 

ineluding his memorable Speech on the 

Trial of the Shearses, and several others 

never before collected, with a Memoir and 

Portrait of Mr Curran, will shortly appear. 
The Third Part of Mr Bagster's quarto 

Polyglott Bible. 


Shortly will be pablished, the Wandering - 


Jew ; am Authentie Aocount of the 
Manners and Customs of the most distin- 
guished nations, in —— 
of celebrated men of periods sin 
the last destruction of the Temple of Jeti- 
salem; in & narrative, supposed to have 
been written by thue ere chamase. 
Hallamshire ; the History and To- 
hy of the P of Sheffield in the 
County of York ; oe the Rev. J. Hunter. 
A volume of Select Fables is in the press, 


and will be published, with cuts, 
designed and engraved on wood; by Tho- 
mas and John Bewick, ious to the year . 


1784; and embellished with a highly finish- 
ed portrait of T. Bewick, engraved on wood, 
by Charlton Nesbit, from an M pic- 
ue It " be printed Aeneis y 

istories of Quadrupeds ritis Bids, 
end the Fables of Æsop. 


[June 


The Population and Riches of Natións 
considered together, not-only with regard to 
their ive and relative increase, but with 


© Dri has in the press, and will 
— 


ed by Mr 
and Charac- 
teristic Tour of the Rhine, from Mayre 


description of a — of 
ol — landscape, * 
as co t its - 
—— ¢ and it will be embelli 
twenty-four highly finished and co. 
Ioured engrevige, (rom daw 


made by an emineht artist, ent near the 
— Rhine, and habitually familiar 


new edition of Mr Darey Lever's Young 
Sen Officers Sheet Anchor, or a Guide to 
Practital Seamanship; in 1 vol 4to. with 
— improvements, will appear 


one of the Council of his Moet Pakha Faithful 8 
sade Pgs tats tara oes, ccm 


; painting by Jervas, neves before 
d and of the Translators, as well as 


first style of line-engraving. The avowed 
se s is to excite a sti- 
mulus favourable to the of Letters 
and the Arts in Portugal end Brazil, and 
to promote the cultivation of the English 
language and literature in those countries. 
This most desirable aim is ened by 
the immediate sanction of the king of Por- 
tugal and Brazil, to whom the work is ex- 
dedicated. 


preesly j 


1819.7 


Dr W. E. Leach has nearly ready for 
a, a Synopsis of British Mollusca; 
ing an in to the method of ar- 
the i of Great Britain, accord- 
ing ta the structure of the animals, with de- 
scriptions and illustrative — 
Letters from Palestine, nipave of a 
Tour through Galilee and Judea, with 
some account of the Red Sea, and of the 
present state of Jerusalem, illustrated with 


The Anthor of Conversations on Che. 


mistry, &c. has a new work in the 
entitled, Conversations on Natural Philo. 


y. 
A Picturesque Tour through Persia, il- 
lustrated with numerous vings by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, is preparing for the press. 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


859 


— A in te DNE of some 
principal — of France, Ital 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands ;. with 
remarks upon the climate and diseases of 
those countries; by Henry William Carter, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. one of Dr Radcliffe's tra- 
velling Fellows from the University of Ox- 


Memoirs of John Tobin, author of ** The 
Honey Moon," &c. &c. With two unpub- 
lished plays, and other Selections from his 
MSS. ; by Miss B $ 

The Rev. Mr Nolan's Polyglot Gram- 
mar, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and modern Greek, is printing ; and 
the French, Italian, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages are completed. ` 


EDINBURGH. 


Poems; and Translations from the Ger- 
man. By John Anster, Esq. Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 12mo. ; will be publi in 
a few days. 


In one thick volume, 18mo, Cornelii Ne- 
potis, de Vitis Excellentium Imperatorum, 
editio nova, studio Alexandri Stewart. 
Travels in the North of Germany; ex- 
hibiting the present with observations on 
the first state of the social and political in- 
stitutions, the agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, education, arts, and manners, 
in that country, particularly in the King- 
dom of Hanover; by Thomas Hodgskin, 
Esq. 2 vols, Svo. 
ustrations of the Novels and Tales by 


the Author of Waverley, In Twelve 
Prints after original D s by William 
Allan, and engraved in the first style of 


the art. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 
of Curve Lines; including the Conic Sec- 
tions, and the more remarkable Curves of 
the higher orders; by John Leslie, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Jonian 

in a series of Letters, descriptive 
of manners, scenery, and the fine arts; b 
H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vole, 8vo. wi 
engravings. 

Aa Account of. the Life of James Crich- 
ton of Cluny, commonly called the Admi- 


rable Crichton, with Notes, and an Appen- 
dix of Original Papers; by Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, Esq. F.R.S.E. Advocate. Beauti- 
fully en by J. Ballantyne, with a por- 
trait a wn by — C. Syme, 2 A 
original pai in the possession of Colonel 
Crichton ‘This work will embrace a critical 
examination of the evidence in support of the 
remarkable adventures of Crichton in France 
and Italy, with some considerations on the 
state of Literature in those countries and in 
Scotland during the sixteenth century. In 
the Appendix will be found several original 
passages fever before published. 

Gramina Scotica, or Dried Specimens of 
Grasses, collected chiefly in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh ; by James R. Scott, F.L.S. &c. 
and Walter Den M.D. M. W.S. &c. folio. 

Mr Scott and Dr Oudney intend to pub- 
lish ** Observations, Botanical and Agricul- 
tural, on the British Grasses." 

A Poem entitled Dunfermline Abbey, 
with Historical Notes and Illustrations ; by 
A. Mercer, Dunfermline, will appear in the 
course of this month. 

In a short time bes i a inte- 
resting publication entitled, the- Vocal Me- 
lodist of Scotland, consisting of all our 
Beautiful and Popular Native Airs, care- 
fully selected from the Oldest and most 
Genuine Collections, and with a 
Simple Harmony for the Piano Forte, Harp, 
Violin, or Violincello, by Nath. Gow. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ca 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as 
founded on actual Experience, and as com- 
bined with the Leading Principles of Ap 
culturé ; by a Practical Agriculturali 
66. 


A Sketch of the Agriculture of a Dis- 
Vor. V. 


trict in the South of France. "Translated 

from the French of the Baron Picot de La 
Peyrouse; with Notes, 8vo. 5e. 

' ARTS. ; 

Italian Scenery, No. VII, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

En Vases, No. I, 8vo, 10s. 6d. - 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XJI, 8vo. 5s. ` 

2 Z 


ASTRONOMY. 
A Translation of M. Cagnoli’s Memoir 
on a new and certain method of ascertain- 


occultations of the fixed Stars: together 
with Notes and an Appendix to the same; 
by F. Bailey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
— of old and new 


of Books on 


Theology, including Sermons and Dis- 
courses, many of uncommon occurrence ; 
by Richard Baynes, 25, Ivy-lane. 2s. 

A Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 
Books, in various L , Paintings, 
Prints, Music, &c. to be sold, at the prices 
affixed by J. Rackham, Bury St. Ed- 
mund's 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of the Right Hon. John Phil- 
Curran; by his Son, William Henry 
, 2 vols, 8vo. £1. 4e. 
second and concluding part of 
Memoirs of the Queen; by John Watkins, 
L.L.D. 9s. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 

by the Rev. J. Baker, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
BOTANY. 

The Florist's Directory, or Treatise on 
the Culture of Flowers, Bulbous Roots, &c. 
including a Treatise on Soils and Manures; 
by James Maddocks; with notes and co- 
loured by Curtis; royal 8vo. 
£1: 11: 6d. 


Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descrip- 
tions, in Latin and English, of the Plants 
referred by Botanists to the Genus Fucus ; 
by Dawson Turner, Esq. No. XLVIII, 
dto, Te, 6d. 

CLASSICS, 


The Delphin Classics; with the Variorum 

Notes. Parts III. and IV. 
COMMERCE. 

Euro Commerce; or, Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of Europe ; 
comprising an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent, copious 
Tables of their Moneys, Exchanges, Weights, 
and Measures; by C. W. Ro zs. Svo, 
IL Is. l 

The Cyclopædia of Commerce; by S. 
Clarke, Esq. and John Williams, Esq. 4to. 
Part I. to III. s 

DRAMA ` 

The Carib Chief; by Mr Twiss. 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, a Melo- Dra- 
matic Romance; by T. Dibdin. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian, a Musical 
Drama; by Mr Terry. 8vo, Se. 

Lyrical Dramas ; with Domestic Hours, 
a Miscellany of Odes and Songs; by Cor- 
nelius Neale. Foolscap 8vo, 9s. 

Dramatic Scenes other Poems; by 
Barry Cornwall, 12mo, 6s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
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Fredolfo ; a Tragedy in five acts; by the 
Rev. J. C. R. Maturin. ; by 
EDUCATION. 


Food for the Y. dps prose D ae 
tal Capacities of Children Tender Years; 
by a Mother. 12mo. 
Introductory Greek Exercises to those of 
Dunbar, Neilson, and others, arranged un- 
der models, to assist the Learner; by Nath. 
Howard. 12mo, 5s. 

Letters from a Father to his Son on Re- 
ligious Sentiment and Belief; by the Rev. 
—— iem a 

s ; A. Jamieson. 
pare: In 


18mo, 
A National Spelling Book, or a sure Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation ; by 


B. Tabart. Svo, ls. 6d. 

Hints for the Improvement of Early Edu- 
cation and N Discipline. ` 

Letters of Advice from a Lady of Distinc- 
tion (Lady Spenser) to her Niece the Du- 
chess of Devonshire shortly after her mar- 
riage. 12mo, 6s. 

A Critical Examination of Cobbett’s Eng- 
lish Grammar. Is. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Atlas of England and 
Wales; Part I. containing maps of Ken 
a Wilts, and Sussex; by W. Smith. 

5. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Statistical Annals; embracing views of 
the population, commerce, navigation, fish- 
eries, public lands, post-office establishment, 
revenues, mint, military and naval estab- 
lishments, expenditures, public debt and 
sinking fund, of the United States of Ame- 
vw ‘ay Adam Seybert, M.D. 4€, SL 


A New General Atlas, constructed from 
the latest authorities; by A. Arrowsmith. 
Royal 4to, 1L 16s. 

. HISTORY. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain; or 
an Historical Account of Naval and Ma- 
ritime Events; by J. Ralfe. Part VIL 
i-r 6d. A 

The History of Ancient Europe, from 
the earliest Times to the Subversion of the 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most important Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa. 3 vols 8vo, 2]. 2s. 

The History of Modern Europe; a new 
edition, with a Continuation, terminating 
at the Pacification of Paris, in 1815; 
Charles Coote, L.L.D. 7vol. 8vo, 31. 13s. 

A Short History of France; including 
the principal Events from the Foundation 
of the Empire, by Pharamond, to the Re- 
storation of Louis XVIII.; by Mrs Moore. 
12mo, 7s. 
Law. 

Reports of Cases and determined 
in the Court of King's Bench, in Hilary 
Term, 59 Geo. III. 1819; by R. V. Barne- 
wall and E. H. Alderson. Vol. II. Part II. 
royal Svo, àg. 


MEDICINE. 


— iens Puilling 
$ hillipe, 
F. L. 8. Member of the Geological Societies 
of London and —— — edition, 
much ith 360 wood cuts. 
I m d 
MISCELLANIES. 


Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Wes- 
ton. Svo. Se. 6d. 

A Defence of the Church and Universi- 
ties of E inst such injurious ad- 
vocates as Professor Monk the Quar- 
terly Review for January, 1819; by Sir 
James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R. 8. &. 
President of the Linnzan Society. 8vo. 


objects, in that High Change of the Fa- 
shionable Dissi and Vice of Paris.— 
With Characteristic Sketches and Anecdotes 
$ r5 frequenters and Inhabitants. 18mo. 


Sixty curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes Extraordinary 
; the tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; exemplifying the 
xi pein of Circumstantial Evidence ; 

recording singular instances of volun- 

tary human suffering ; and interesting oc- 

—— by John Ceril, Esq. Foolscap 
vo. 


36í 


and — the Blind; calculated 
to ote their personal happiness, and 
able. them to employ — with 
profit and advantage; by Dr Guillie. 8vo. 8s. 


to the City; a tale ; by Robin Goodfellow. 
poros ont esd dig : 

An Explanation of Captain Sabine's Re- 
marks on the late Voyage of Discovery to 
2e "nh Bay; by Captain J. Ross, R. N. 

s. 

The Entomologist's useful Compendium ; 
by George Samouelle. Crown 8vo. £1, 1s. 

Memoirs of the Embassy of the Marshal 
de Bassompierre to the Court of England in 
1626, with Notes. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

“A Practical Treatise on the Making and 
Upholding of Public Roads; by J. Patter- 
son. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A — Pair ive of the Extraordi- 
nary Case of Child Stealing; H Ve 
Rennett. Baltes Ga S — 

A concise Hi of Tithes, with an In- 
ee Maioenanee De ras 

i of Religion is warranted by the 
Examples and of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. Bro. Is. 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha. 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresen 7 tations of the Quarterly Review. 


8vo. 

The — and London Kalendar, core 
rected to the 15th May 1819. 4e. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Domestic Economy, 
as exemplified in the Mode of Warming, 
Ventilating, Washing, Drying, and Cook. 
ing; by C. Sylvester. 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 
_ A General Index to the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, vol. 1 to 81. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

Donovan's Natural History of Birds. 
Vol. 10. Royal 8vo. £1, 16s. 

Memoir and Notice of a 


in the House of Commons, on Thursday 
the 7th of May, 1818, on his motion to re- 
—— declarations against the Belief of 

bstantiation, asserting the Wor- 
ship of the Church of Rome to be Idola- 
trous. 

The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; by J. Farringdon, R. A. 8vo. 3 
vols. £1, 4e. 

The Quarterly Review, No 41. 6e. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 
illustrated out by Experiments, 
which may be ed without 
— by James Mitchel, M. A. 12mo. 

e Quarterly Musical Magazine, Part 
Il. 5s. 
The Pamphleteer, No 27. 6s. 6d. 


Dodsley's Annual Register, for 1818, 
Svo. 16s. 
d 6 


- 


On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found in the ice, at the mouth of the river 
Lena, in Siberia. With a Lithographic 
plate of the skeleton. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 
The Pleasures of Want; or, In Love and 


Augustus and Adeline, 

St Bernardine; by Miss C. D. Haynes, 4 
vols £1. 
ees by Mrs Nathan, 3 vols. 

1, 1s. 

Zeal and Experience, 2 vols 12mo. 

The Sisters of St Gothard; a Tale; by 
Elizabeth Cullen Brown, 2 vols 12mo. 
10s. 6d. . 

Forman; a Tale; S vols 12mo. 18s. 


POETRY. — 
Mazeppa; by Lord Byron, 8vo. 
Lord Byron's Works, 3 vols 8vo. £2, 2s. 


Ode to the Duke of Wellington, and 
other Poems ; by R. C. Dallas. 

The Lament of Napoleon, Mi 
Love, and other Poems ; by S. R. J 3 
Se. 6d. 

The Ocean Cavern; a Tale of the Tonga 
Isles ; in three cantos, 8vo. — 4e. 6d. 

The Arab; a Tale; 8vo. 4e. 6d. 

The Exhibition ; a Poem ; by a Painter. 

The Wrongs of Man; s Satire ; with 
Notes; by Howard Fish, 8vo. 

More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Me- 
— 4«. 6d. 

Th ner; a Poem; to which are 
added, Sonnets, by William Wordsworth, 
8vo. 4e. 6d. 

The Counterfeit Saints, or Female Fana- 
ticism, in two cantos; with other Poems ; 
-by C. Swan, royal 12mo. 8s. l 

London, ar the Triumph of Quackery ; 
a Satirical Poem, 8vo. Ss. 

Verses from Glenarvon ; to which is pre- 
fixed the Original Introduction, 12mo. 
bs. 6d. 

The Vestriad ; a Poem ; by Hans Busk, 
Esq. author of The Banquet, The Dessert, 
&c. &c. 8vo. 12s. 

The New Tory Guide, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

London ; & Satire, in imitation of Ju- 
venal, 12mo. Is. 

The Age of Intellect ; or, Clerical Show- 
folk and Wonderful Layfolk. A Series of 
Poetical Epistles between Bob Blazon, in 
town, and Jack Jingle, in the country. 
Dedicated to the Fair Circassian. With an 
Introduction and Notes, Critical, Ethical, 
Satirical, Physiological, Physical, Cranio- 
logical, and Astrological; by Francis Moore, 
Physician, author of the celebrated work, 
entitled ** Vox Stellarum; or, a Loyal Al- 
manack;" foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICS. 

Report of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Banks resuming 
Cash Payments; with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons to Asses and to Doctors in, Di- 
vinity, with New Sermons to Asses, and 
Lectures to Lords Spiritual ; to which are 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[Jane 
to Ministers of State 3 by 


added, Sermons 
the late Rev. James Murray of Newcastle ; 


with an Original Sketch of the Author's 
Life, 8vo. 8€. : 

Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped 
Rights; by George Ensor. 7s. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to the Author 
of Two Letters to the Right Honourable 
Robert Peel, on the Condition of the Poor, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. ; 

Hardcastle's Letters on the Bank Restric- 
tion, 8vo. 66. 

Observations on the Poor Laws; by 
James Macphail, 8vo. 2s. 

Reply to Lord Erskine; by an Elector 
——— — ls. of "m 
A Letter to the People of England, on 
subject iris Reform; by Grac- 

"riora se Ue ulis aed 

ts on the Funding and P 
tem, and especially the Bank Reseicton 
and Resumption of Cash Payments, as con- 
nected with the National Distress: with Re. 
marks on the Observations of Mr Preston, 
and Sir John Sinclair; addreseed to the 
Landed Interest ; by N. J. Denison, Esq. 
ey ee Ee 
e Labourers, Means 

their Reis as well as the Reduction of 
their Number, and of the Poor Rates, Svo. 


Documents, 8vo. 7s. 

The Speech of Viscount Normanby, on 
the Catholic Petition, 8vo. 1s. 

AQ On EY d by C. R. Prinsep, 
vo. 
jars Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
e Roman Catholic Petition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Comparative Statement of the Effects 
which a Continuance and Removal of the 
Restriction upon Cash Payments are calca- 
lated to produce; by R. Torrens, 8vo. 3s. 

On the Practicability of the Resumption 
of Cash Payments; by Sir W. Congreve, 
T cs of pretended 

rinciples and Practices Re- 

formers, in Church and State ; by A. Ken- 
nedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 

Nautical Essays ; or a Spiritual View of 
the Ocean and Maritime Affairs; by the 
author of the R &c. &c. 19mo. 

An Historical and Critical Inquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scri 
with Remarks on Mr Bellamy's New 
lation; by J. W. Whittaker, M. A. 8vo. 9s. 

Christian Missions, an enlightened species 
rf — by the Rev. J. C. Wilks, 8vo. 

s. 

Scripture: Costume; by R. Satchwell, 
imperial 4to. £5, 5s. 

The Foreknowledge of God suggested by 

in Dr Adam Clarke's Commentary 
od e New Testament ; by Gill Timmins. 
s. Gd. 

A Review of a Work entitled Remarks 

on Scepticism, by the Rev. J. Rennell, 


8 
on 


1819. 


Ade bed F p f Cabridan 
Advocate in niversity 

&c.; by D. bbs Edwinsford, Esq. of 
Caermarthenshire. 


ac Uo Ded di doush: designed 
chiefly for the use of Seamen ; to which are 
added, Two Discourses to Seamen, with 
some Prayers and Hymns, to be used at 
sea 3 by G. Young, 8vo. Se, 

New Translation of the Holy Bible, con- 

the Old and New Testaments, Part 
IJ. 4to. 166. 

Various Views of Death, for illustrating 
the Wisdom and Benevolence of the Divine 
Administration; by the Rev. T. Watson, 
Rvo. 66. 


Sermons extracted from the Lectures of 

sinam ons CE z the use 

of the Younger , an amilies ; 
by Thomas Baker, MA. 

Elementary Discourses, or — ad- 
dressed to Children; by John Burder, 
M.A. 12mo. 4s 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public 
Duties; by the Very Hev. William Vin- 
cent, D. D. 10s. 6d. 

Propaganda, being an Abstract of the 


and of the Gospai i Foris 


e 
€: by a Member of 

Christian Morality — 3 by 
the Rev. Thomas Scott, 8 Ts. 

The Baptist's Self-Convicted, by the Rev. 
W. Andersen of Dunstable, in his remarks 
on the Editor of Calmet; by the Editor of 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. 3s. 

Defences of the Statements adduced in 
the Facts and Evidences on the subject of 
Baptism ; by the Editor of Calmet's Dic- 
—— of e Holy Bible, second edition. 
4e. 

Original Sin, Free Will, Grace, Regene- 
ration, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption; with an im- 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


portant account of the Subscription to the 
Articles in 1604 ; by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
M.A. F.S.A. Ts. 

hich is added, a Geographical Intex irit 
v is a 

— — as 
James W. Bellamy, 
e ra ag 


Hearers; by E. T. Vanghan, 8vo. 7s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Cambri —— ao for 
€ Year 1819, P re 
icturesque Views of the — of 
= oy Thomas Allason, royal folio. 


The History of the ancient Town and 
Borough of Uxbi 


— peris 
BEL isch iata dei the East, 
y Persia; by Sir W. G. 
Ousley. Knight. ^o, Vol I. £3:13:6. 
Journal of New Voyages and Travels, 
No III 3e 
A History of North-Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery; by d J. Burney, F.R.S 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Edin Christian Instructor, 
No CVII. for June 1819, Is. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. 
WII. 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No LXII. 8vo. 6s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 
or an Easy Introduction to a Knowledge of 
the Heavens; intended for the use of those 
who are not much conversant with mathe- 
matical studies; by the Reverend Andrew 
Myine, A.M. Minister of Dollar, ae &c. 
8vo, with 5 plates. 9s. 

Robin Hood ; a tale of the olden ns 
2 vols 12mo. 12s. 

Orazione di Un dep intorno alle Cose 
he Lay of deem t wet ether Pes 

with other Poems, 
Hee O 
Strictures on the Case of Mr John M‘Do- 


nald, Minister at Urquhart, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly 1818; by Alexander Kerr, 
Minister of the Gospel, Cambuslang. 3d. 

The Seri Monitor ; or Short Medi- 
tations on Various P of Scripture for 
every pr fes in the year; by John Craig, Mi- 
— of the Gospel, Avon Bridge, 12mo. 
4e. 6d. 

Historical Dissertations on the Law and 
Practice of Great Britain, and particularly 
of Scotland, with regard to the Poor; by 
the Rev. Robert Burns, one of the ministers 
of Paisley, second edition, Svo. 12s. 

Literary and Statistical Magazine, No X. 
2s. 6d. 


No I. of Mr Stewart's Hortus C 
monicus Edinensis; being a collection of 


the C riiogumie Plants indigenous to Scot- 


with . 


s. 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


ten before his first imprisonment at Rome ; 
with notes, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
and of the annexed to this Do. 
minion by the House of Gorkha; by Fran- 
cis Hamilton (formerly Buchanan,) M.D. 
F.R.S. 4to, 21 2s. 

State of Religi ion ín 
land ; a Sermon preached at the of 
the Associate Synod in æ 
House, Edin , on Tuesday, 27th April 
1819; by John Brown, Mini 
Gospel, Biggar, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


B of Scotland ; birds je 
Connnittee inted by the Bur- 
gesses, which was twice read in the House 
of Commons, in 1788, and in 1789; like- 
wise an illustration of the principles of that 


[June 


Bill; by Archibald Fletcher, Esq. Advo- 
o which is added, the Substance of 


to 
Convention at Edinburgh 
papers on the subject of B 
12s.— Oniy 150 copies 
printed. 


and Amusement of Young Persons, new 
edition, greatly . 9d. 


** A Legend of Montrose,” 4 vols 12mo. 
Herbarium Edinense; or Dried Speci- 
mens of Indigenous Plants ing wild, 


country. They are literally a dissected 
The game begins with Northum 

and goes on i to Cornwall. 
The engravings are so fine, that they may 


be used as excellent in drawing ; in 
short, all who have had an ity to 
examine them have acknow that no- 


New Foreign Works, imported by Treutiel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Comte de Forbin, Voyage dans le Le- 
vant, folio, with 81 vings. £16, 16s. 
Animaux Parlans, trad. en vers 


de Lady Morgan; traduite 
l'Anglais, avec des Notes par Parisot, 4 vols 
12mo, svec portrait. 186. 

Lesur, Annuaire Histori ou Histoire 
Politique et Literaire de l'Anné 1818, gres 


Eas CA CE ee Hout, Bia: 
Cellérier, Discours Familiers d'un Pas- 


taire, 2 vols 12mo. 8s. 
L'Enfant du Boulevard, ou Mémoires de 
la Comtesse de Tourville, 2 vols 12 mo. Sa. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—June 11, 1819. 


Sager. The demand for both Muscovadoes and refined has of late considerably re- 
vived, which, in the former, may be attributed to the arrival of the new Sugars dt 
the market, which suit better than the old ; and in the latter, to the spring 
shipments for exports. prices, however, may be stated as being without any ma- 
terial alteration. The accounts from the colonies are favourable, as to the state of the 


oM EM EDI MIN. 
theless, ity is not very great, probability is. Sugar will advance. 
“Molames are heavy, and on the decline.—Cofte. This article has fluctusted greatly, and 

ices are very unsteady. Generally speaking, the rice has declined, and that consi. 


markets. Pray aing Opec Da C ARREN mE aea by the Continen- 
tal nations, to make them come forward to make purchases.—Cotton. The pressure of 


d i — likely, however, — er case, — any extent. 
It be unnecessary to up the time of our ers to specify parti- 
cularly the state of the market for other articles of commerce. Suffice it to E, dut in 
every one there is a complete stagnation, and prices nominal, or on the decline. The great 
ion, however, of the resumption of cash-payments, and the loan and extent thereof 
or the year being now set to rest, and we think in a favourable manner for the interests 
of the country, and now that the great glut of goods in various markets are beginning to 
grow less, we may confidently anticipate a revival of trade all over the country, 
which is at present, and may yet continue for a little while longer, in a gloomy and de- 
pressed state. Funded property, TL MG NUNC MN T; 9 NE on Die Min 


with every appearance of improvement. We trust, by the time our next Number appears, 


we shall be able to report more favourably of the commercial interests and prospects of the 
country. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 4th to 25th May 1819. 
18th. 


nandi 
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Course of Exchange, June dmm Amsterdam, 11: 18: 2U. Antwerp, 11:16. Ex. 
Hamburgh, S5 : 2 : 24 U. Frankfort, 1444 Ex. Paris, 25: 15: 2 U. Bourdeaux, 25 : 15. 
Madrid, 364 effect. Cadiz, 37 effect. Gibraltar, 33. hy 50. Genoa, 454. Malta, 


50. N , 40. Palermo, 120 oz. Oporto, 54. 
Dk ME "^A gio of the Bank of Holland, — j 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0:0:0. Foreign 
in bars, £0:0:0. New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, de. Ojd. Silver, in 





Janeiro, 614. Dublin, 13}. 


5e. 24d. 
PRICES CURRENT.—May 29.—London, June 4, 1819. 

UGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. " 

7 P. Dry Brown, . cwt.| 68 to "— | 62 to 63|58 to 66j60 to 68 — 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 76 84 | 69 82 | 67 84 | 65 T2 £110 0* 
Fine and very fine, . - 96 | — — | 85 91 | 78 8 : 

, Doub. Loaves, . |140 150 | — — — — |130 148 
Powder ditto, ° " 18 1247| — — — — | 94 115 
Single ditto, - . |114 119 | — — {116 120 {102 115 
Small Lumps . . NOL 115 | — -— [116 122 | 93 9 
Large ditto, . . 98 1107} — — |105 112 | 98 107 
Lumps, e. . 56 64 — — — — 86 8 
MOLASSES, British, cwt| 34 6 36,30 32 | 54 — | 30 31 07 & 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
Ord. and fine ord. | 95 110 | — - 88 
Mid. , and fine mid. {115 125 | — — 98 126 

Dutch, Triage and very ord.| 85 90 | — —|r Uncertain. | 75 95 t 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 95 110 | — — 95 104 ‘2 007 
Mid. good, and fine mid, |112 122 | — — |) 105 124 F 

St Do i 90 — 10|— — 90 93 

PIMENT (in Bond) 1b 8 —{7 7à | 6% — | 72 8 : 0 0 9 
jam. Rum, 160-P. gall| 3s 10d 4s0dj3s 7d 388d | — —| 330d 4s 0d 081 
Brandy, . . e 5 6 9 -— -— | — — 3 10 5 6 B.S. 0 17 
Geneva, 5 - >œ 34 3 6j- — | =— — | 210 30 Fs} 9171 
Aqua . e e . 7 0 7 2 — — | =» —À 15 6 — b 

.S. 143 18 0 
Clarct, 1st Growths, hhd.| 60 61] — |- — |£35 65 0 |lF.S. Elis 1 6 
Portugal Red, Bese $52 IJZ  Ijæ os oO [{BS LE a5 11 o 
T $ d pipe.| 30 35] — — —|25 38 0 T3 98 16 0 
Mem, » - «1090 7/— —|—  -|e os of{BS-} 9615 0 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. £8 —] 7077/6 6 — |715 0 0 
Honduras, . 9 —| 710 715|610 61580 — } 09 4 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 9 10 | — —/710 810/11 11 12 0 
Cubs, + e c 11 — | =o — |10 10 - 110 '14 O 14 10 } 1 4 & 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, 1b.| 9s 6d 11s Gd) 8 6 9 6 8 0 8 9 }1Us Od — 800 
Ditto Oak, ° *. 4 5 5 6 —À — -— om — —_ t^ 0 5 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 3 2 4|— . - | — — — = 
Honduras Mahogany 14 1 6} 010 18 1d 1 6/13 14 € 316 0 
St Domingo, ditto . — = 123 0/| 16 20/16 2110 — 814 2 

3 awe ede = Cm oa 1 1 

TAR, American, . bri. 14 616 6| 20 (S) 1 iij 

PITCH, Foreign, - cwt| 10 -— = | = —|1 e —{{BS J ids d 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 68 69 | 69 70 | 63 69|600 — 03? 

a ome Malte. e; ton. 51 3: | — ae un Z (£0 0 —|fBS19 091 

Tie am oe -— — —À " 

m Petersburg hClan, . | 45 46 | — — | 47 48|45 0 —(UF.S. 1 0 10 i 
Rigs Thies- & Dru). Rak. | 74 es -i- -|73 0 = 
Righe spm} Ra I3 agl IJZ Ejo’ mo fBS}2 8 8 
Irish, e e ° 50 55 | — — | = w- | om Ri D. j T í 

MATS, Archangel, . 109. 18 80 | — = | =m = £4 5 410 ES : $i 

BRISTLES, - B.S. 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt| 150 16 0| — — — -- | 18 10 — | \ F.S. o 31 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 40 — 42|— -|- — | 38 so |{BS:) 9 
Montreal ditto, . .154 55 | 49 50 | 46 — | 52 54 017 

Pot, . ° 40 42 | 40 42 | 58 41 | 41 42 
OIL, Whale, . . tun. 35 - 85 — 36 TR 33 — 
C ?, a .. . 87 (p. brL) -— — 38 — 38 — 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.} 9 10 103'0 53 0 7| 0s7d 0 8 
° e 8 8a} 84 0 44 0 5/0 5 } 0 10 
a . . T 817 81032 04 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —|10 12/011 1 1|1 1 
fne . = —|2 4 28/23 2 63/19 2 6 3 
Middling, = —1110 20/1 2 3} 7j = — BS. 0 8 7 
sand _ |= —}1 3 16/1 316114 1 1||]FS je 017 2 
buco — —{1 7 172751 491641171 19 
— —[15 1 6(13 2 1 44115 1 6 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
Sist May 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Appleyard, 7. Hui, wituy Sit 


chants 
Bates, J. x aer Kent, miller 
Blackburn, W. and P. C. S. Rousseau, City-road 


Bourne, S. Leek, ironmonger 
Brooke, G. Lockwood, Yorkshire, woollen-manu- 


Ball, J. Poole, shoemaker 
Beckett, S. and J. Roberts, Svornost; Wood- 


Cooper, G. Walton on 
Cohen, G. A. St Swithin's lane, — 


Cos, J. I T weed, crchant 
; ,com-m 

i J. Osburn-strect, | er 

Dixon, W. jun. Liverpool, 


urers 


, dealer 
Emaii, J im Little ave, grocer Cannon-street, bottle- 


Gracech 
rem M. — Bridge, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


F. Berwick-s teect, Soho cller 
Grimsby, j. B. Hull, "Raberdaher 


, tanner 
Geo S. and R. Webb, Bristol, sugar-refiners 
ad W. Frome, Selwood, — clo- 


Hale, St Bubcpepicoanres T. Chippenham 
Hepdleswon, J. a J. M ay linen- 


ighgate, v ualler 

— D. Warren-etreet, Fitzroy-square, coach- 
Higton, I. and J. Brewcr, Broadway, Blackfriars, 
Harris, H. Bradford, Wilts, baker 


w, J. and J. Swallow, Heckmondwike, 
Y re, manufacturers 
Hirst, A. Bever — cloth-manufacturer 


Japen; am Wignall, Liverpool, — 


Jackson, R. W. Melksham, Wilts, grocer’ 
— I. W. V. Nuron mili Lambeth, — 


Kain, R. Curtain-road, and W. H. C New 
Union-street, Little M — 
—— W. J. W. and A. Hewer, Bath, ailk-mez. 

— merdus 


Langston, R. sen sen, Manchester, cotton exchants ` 

Lever, J. Ash de la Zouch, ie 

Lowe, G. and Cohen, Manchester, fustian-ma- 

Lansidl, J. Norihampton-equare victualler 
usare, 

Lewis, J. M 

Langton, R; London, merchant 


Manning, W. Bristol, dealer 

Mallinson, D e T. Lepton; naire, elothiers 

Menden, W, Ba 1 Westecreet. We West Smithfield 
manufacturer dnd 

Moss, B. Chamber-street, Goodman's-flelds, watch- 

Midgley, R. Harden, Yorkshire, worsted-manufao- 

Martin, M. D. Burlington Arcade, Penis jew- 


Mami Liverpool, silver-emith ` 
Nom E White Hart Yard, — vio 


+ wm 8 5 œ 


» tster, 

Holborn-hill, oil and colourmen 
jun. Queen-street, Hoxton, glass 
Read, J. and J. Hellyer, St Mary at Hill, mer- 
Richardson, T. King-street, Spitalfields, silk-wea- 
Richards, J. E. C. and J. Martin'elane, mer. 


—* — 
dealer in hops 


Snowden, R. Canterbury, 
Scudamore, G. Manchester, 
facturer 


— R. Whall — butter-factor 
Taylor, G. doia 
Tittensor, C. W. and 31 
Wyatt, T. 8t John-street, Smithfield, § 

Warne, W. A pet Lincoln’s- 
Wharton, W. and Leominster, —— 


Wothers 


painter and — 
Williams, S. Brighthelmstone, ca ter 
Y ates, G. Totten urt road, plumber 
Z -street, v , 


immer, d Welbeck- 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 31st 
May 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Adam, John, m merchan, — manone 
turer and agent, aisley, now in Glasgow. 
Samuel, seodsmag and nurveryman, Aber- 


Braid, — merchant, paara T 


Charles Barclay’ do. at Inchbroom 

Cochfan, Joseph 
gow, and Joseph Cochran and Willian Leitch, 
partners thercof 


VoL. V, 


, and 


, and Co. manufacturers, Glas : 


Christie, Andrew, cérn-merchant, Leith 

Coats, Jobs, muslin-manufacturer, Glasgow 

Ks » Thomas, merchant and manufacturer, 

ge Edward merchant, ‘Leith 

n. , Archibald -and Sons, rights and cabinet. 
makers, Glasgow, as a com d Archibald 
Kay, senior, and Archi Key, unior, as in- 

Martin, John, — — 

3 
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itchell, Thomas, soap-menufacturer, Dundee Symos, John, merchant, Aberdeen 
Nimmo, Robert, grocer, Edinburgh ytie, ‘Thomas, vintner, Paisley 
Paterson, Walker and o merchants end general 
commission ts, ' o terson, IV ; 
hardware merchant, Stirling, aud Peter Walker, DIVIDENDS. 
merchant and agent, Leith, Say eater: B William late merchant, Leith, on 8th 
Pollock, John, cotton- ead, Glas- June; by . 
More, Fond, late tfor the Royal Bank of Scot- 
Patison, Alexander, merchant, — partner land, Glasgow 5 Dy James Syme, banker, Glas- 
there, San ind — aaa eens ii U thart, — merchant, Glasgow : 
as an v u 
Stewart, John, innkecpet and wheelwright, Pit- Portes, accountant, Glasgow, on ‘otk 
— =. 
London, Corn Exchange, June T. | Liverpool, June 5. 
> nea 0 36 2a P s. | Wheat, T. A zd Forig s. d, e» 4. 
Wheat, . doler& = » to er TU Iba. a um 
Fine .. wee 62 | Small Beans . 40 to 42) English , l1lO0to ð otic, p. ewt ?1 0 to 924 0 
— e e Gito 63 Fine... ... 44to 4B|Scoteh 1968 o|Flour, English, 
e o » 50to bR| Tick ... . 82to pal Welsh ,..110to 0 tj p.?80lb.fine 51 0 te 00 
Fine . . .60to 64|Fine . o 38 to d? |irih ... 9 Sto 9 9.—5econds . 190 to 00 
Superfine . . 66 to 68|Fææd 18 to 18| Dantaie » 10 6to 10 g|Irishp.240lb. 15 090 00 
Foreign . .. 48to 68|Fine - . , 19 to $9 Wismar . . 10 Gto 10 9| Ameri. en; 5400035 0 
Rye: eo... o 3200 S4| Poland do . .90to 22 American. B8 6to 9 0—5our do... ?80 to 31 0 
Fine. 2» 234 to- 36 Fine . « 24 to ZilQuebee .. 8 Oto 9 o|Clover-seed, T. bush. 
Barley e» v» o Sto 96| Potato do... 25 to 25| llarley, per 60 lh. — White . Ow O0 
Fine... to 31|Fine... Cr 50 English,grind.4 3 to 4 p= Red . Oto © 
Supine e e s39 to 35| Flour, p, sack to 55|Malting. .. 5 Oto 6 o|Catmesal, per 240 Ib. 
to e oo o» 90to 56|^cconds . -45to 5ülirish. . . 3 3to 3 6 English 78 0 to 30 6 
Fine... . 60to 63) North Country 45to 50 5cotch .. 50to 6 p|Seoteh .. 5. 22098924 9 
Hog Pease .'. 38 to 406| Pollard . . 20to FË Foreign . . 3 to 3 9 Irish .... 7401926 0 
le . o .42t90 44 | Brn . . . 15to 17 |Maltp.Ogls. 10 Olo 0 of Butter, Beef, $c. 
e... S3to 3€ | Rye, foreign 32 to 36|Hutter, pet cwt. s. s. 
Seeds Gem] Oats, per 45 Ib. Belfast | BS to O 
: T wnc T. : „ (EPE: paw . $2105 jNewry e = Bt to 84 
. . 2 *eoteh pota, 3 2 qo 3 og hi 
Must. Brown, 12to 21| Hempseed .. 56 to — Welsh |... $2035 Fe aer. .. 70to : 
--White . . . *0to O0 Linsced, crush: 56 to 65 Irish, $3 0to0 O|Pickled, 00to 0 
Tares . * * o o 10 to 14 New, for Sced — to — omni a " 9 Lii 5 o Beef, p. ticree RS to 95 
T ee ^» 12 to 20 es 56 to =| Forigi , 2903 p: barrel 55 to 65 
—New ... » . 0 to " 0|C ver, Red, e. 95 to — Beans, pr qr. Por" p. bri. R5to 95 
a-Yellyw . . . Oto" 0| — Y te. 95 to — English . . 40 Oto 46 0) Hams, dry, =- Dt 65 
Carraway . . . 66to —|Coriander .. 25to . 49 0 to 14 0 Bacon, 
9e an ° $ — Peast, ner quar Short middi 
140 to Trefoil $6 to ju | ddles 64to 66 
New Rapeseed, £42 to £— |- Boiling. 35 Oto 57 Ol! Ang — 60to 62 


Rap sev, E We « 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 22d May 1819. 
p 479. 1d, —Barley, 43e. 4d. 28s. 5d. — 51s. 11d.— 51s. 10d.— 
Wheat, Tis. 4d.—R ye, 47s. ae hic On par o — $e Pease, 51s. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th May 1819. 


: Wheat, 63s. 24.—Ryc, 46s. —— — 6d.—Oats, 25s. 5d.—Beans, 41s. 5d.—Pense, 44s. 10d— 


8d. —Oatmeal, 20s. 11d. 
po -— 
EDINBURGH.—JuxE 2. 
i Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 


Ist,...... 386. 0d. 1st,...... 266. Od. 1st,......22s. 64. 1st,......225. Od. 

2d, ere SS Od. 2d, vocc 246. Od. 2d, esses. 20S. Od. 2d, e.as: 208 Od. 

Sd, esssS 0d. Sd, NEL. 3 Od. Sd, rest. 5 6d. 3d, ......18s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 15: 8: 4-12ths. 


Twesday, June 8. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Mutton . . . + Os 7d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. 
Lamb, perquarter. 4e. Od. to 5e. Gd. | Butter, per ib. . . Is. 3d. to le 4d. 
Veal . . . . « Of 6d to Os. 8d. Salt ditto, . . o > le 4d. to Os. od. 
Pork . .. . . Os 6d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . . 20s. Od. to 00s. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 12s. Od. tol5s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen. . . Os. 9d. to Os, Od. 
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i HADDINGTON.—JUNE 4. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pense. Beans. 
Tst,......399. Od. | Ist,......S2s. Od. | 1t,......29a. Od. | 1st,......222. Od. | Ist, .....91s. 6d. 
pac ects Od. 94, ...... 206. 0d. 2d, ess. s- LS Od. 9d, «esos 108. Od, 9d,......18e. Od. 
NE ~; Od. Sd, cesso DUM. Od. Sd, eeccocl 08 Od. Sd, oncceel 0S. Od. 3d,...... 155. Od 

Average of Wheat, £1: 15:6: 11-12the 


Note- The holl of wheat, beans, and is about 4 per cent. more than half 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that ef bari 3 — 


ER 


bushels barley and eats nearly 6 Winchester 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
TRE range of the Thermometer on the Ist of May, was from 44 to 566, and the tem- 
continued gradually to increase till about the 17th, the maximum of that day 
Ding 68 ini -this period the temperature declined, the average 


i 


MerzororocicaL Tase, extracted from the Register E on the Banks 


of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, E 185 feet. 
May 1819. ; 
Means. Extremes. ; 

THER MOMETE Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 

Mean greatest daily . © . 5 . Maxi 7] 1 da » e. Lj 63-0 
[ira d — OOF ooa 080 6 0000 0 oo 090 e e a ag Minimum, e. F " e 30.0 
s.p. temperature 10A. M. `e c. $2.4 | Lowest maximum, ° ° $1.5 
Socepaceqsoscrs 040500 009 0990 10 P. M. e . e. 46.6 Highest minimum, 24th * e . 50.5 
venator? of daily extremes, . e 50.3 Highest, 10 A. M. 17th e e on 


000909909995 10 A. M. and 10, P. M. . e 49.5 Lowest ditto, ° 30th . . 


— e . 49.9 | Highest, 10 P. M. 10th . . ° 
Lowest 
seses temperature of epring water, . 480 | Lenst ditto, 


53.5 

38.5 

25.0 

6.5 

Inches. Inches. 

Mean of 10 = M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.787 | Highest, 10 A. M. . 24th à 20.059 
opo . . i 4 

20.060 

29.420 

365 


eesse... 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.787 : 18th . 

— (temp. of mer. 54 » s ig. 10 P. M m A 

Mean ditto; during the day, Aj m t range in 24hours, 51st 026 
6900929000000 090090949. i eovevecoe . . e , e e e s e 

Onn 000 200909 20008 in 24 hours, e e . el HYGROMETER, Degrees. 


i 
3 
if 
we 
w 
3 
PUE 


2.650 x 

Mean dail ooh Y YER e» o . 4086 | nosses ditto, 20th ° 3.0 
Leslie. ean, 10 A. M. 9 e >œ 25.7 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 11th 53.0 
OO 602 062 90e SNE Cote oo 10 P. M, e @ e tes oun sePeneger cqecas see ogsceeese Higher Ie? M Tun a 
499999 canons nse » . 9009959000000 00S 9090099009990 09€9 E od 

Anderson Point of Dep. 10A. M. . 89.5 *8098080960900900009990008009009 Loweat ditto, r3 21.6 
qe» ^e 085054 cc 00900020 5000000000 M. 40.7 - acosccserores NGM. Hum. Highest, 10 A. M. a 90.9 
veers 99099099 00009090900 0200009940 € 40.0 999999090990999000894980902000900900 Least ditto, 27th 27.0 
Hoe 6466900009008 Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. e 67.6 Boenes cee regegse cos [III Greatest, 10 P.M. 20th 96.0 
POO FORGED 090 EAEG 6 6 OS 094.090 $50 959 069 60 1 e M. » , 2 Mois IQ 0 cub. in itto, AM 716 66.0 
“Bee 000-008 OR 608 085200 260007 0090000900000 both e LI od led ois. 00 ceu . . Greatest, 1 oe ll 4,268 
ees eeessoseo «s. GTS. BOOMS. in 100 00d. inair, 10 A.M. 180 | .....—.-. mre Least erir Ag Zith .057 
04000600000052009000005000 000008090009 00c«««020« cost P.M. 182 950590269009 0900000900000 000006 Greatest, 10 P. M. 10th 254 
PEE PEO 009909 049 2 PORO SOR 00900660060 690000 900 6540695890 096 both, .181 90090000090009900090000000090 009 Least ditto, ; 27th 095 


Fair days, 19; rainy days, 12. Wind west of mesidian, 14; east of meridian, 17. 


[June 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at sata ice 
i . the Observatory, Calton-hill. 






























































Attach, A Lach. 
Ther. Barom.| Ther | win. | | Ther. Barca.) Ther, | Wind. 
(M.56 20,555) M. 5311. D (M59 | .58G M.60 | 
May if) Abia] AASA: SER S. — Clear. May 17 —433 "ss d 60 | (S. W. Cloudy. 
IM.56 508) M- 45 , 11M.54 .580 58 
Bila n | "7 E. |Do lila an) " „5i S. W.|Clear, 
A. 40 ,509|A. "56 A, 40 ATO! A. 58 $ ' 
4 IMS 918) M. 58 E Frost even, 40 M.48 +- M.55 Cbi Sh 
TUE E TEE: Ed tae 
Jun = WG * T $54 m 
58 meet pene | Stie ta uui pa 
M-54 T lle M.15 28) ET 
ei Adit) 770 Ns] * — |Ciemr. 221 Anal | TA sop|E | Showers 
7 M.oG =i 9 Ts, Cloudy, rain 25 m, ROIM. Py ts N. E. Ciar. 
af ALSE | 622 M57 lo s i d A9 N.SO Lr e. — 
A. AT | 87 rat S Showen. 21 A, ‘BEIA. 50 Y N. E. (Cloudy 
j£ M-51 ,B11/M.55 L|. H an f |M. RES M.50 | 
9 S 15 E A 35 5 me 251 A: | 01 A.50] N. E. |Clear. 
104 [1743 | 1683 Pr 8. — [Showers. 261 A. 4 ES A) N. E. (Cloudy. 
i IMSA ToU M58 " " .í1M.AG 511|M.»51 C 
n1 A.44 | .6514. 60 J| W- — |Clear. niy 41 | .564|A. 45] Cble. [EAT 
a f |M.51 -680) M..60 ^ ag f |M.14 .564| M.52 Chie. show: 
i | 289A saf |W-  |Do. $81|A;308| .679|A. 48 J| N- lofhail —— 
13f |M.50 | .579|M.58 | |... yy |Ditto, very og f |M.39 | .675/M.19 |. Frost, morn 
í * n Sa M ES « W. |eold, P e a p — ot N. W. show fer. 
| ^ «i 92) M. 58 F r Lim AL. n, d h Clear, f H 
151 (A. 413 el A S " N. W.|Clear. 901|A.53 | .580]A.50 f|E* Irain x 
L wit MOM P > į |M.55 fal M. 17 r 
151 iA. 404, -T23|AÀ. on] Cbli, Do. old. 31i [4,534 5 T41| A.! " Sis Showers. 
Bh al j Ps 
wt ry se} 5,W. (Shower Average Of Rain 2.5 inches, 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


; 4 Dr. Capt. R. Kerr, fm. h. p. 14 F. to be 
. I. ECCLESIASTICAL 2 2 s r, ice Pa je kon, h. p. 17 
Mr Ebeneser Bradshaw Wallace, Preacher of the eut. J. i 
Gospel, has been presented to the church and pa- vice Lieut.-Col. Childers, 60 F. 15 Apr. 
rish of Barr, vacant by the death of the Rev. Ste- Cornet R. Hollingworth to be Lieut. 
Dheu Y purch. vice Moore 
Mt Bo formerly Minister of the Caledonian T. O. Partridge to be Cornet by purch- 
C , been presen e chure as die 
Chapel, London, hes been vacant the transla- 12 Gent. Cadet Harrington to be Cornet 
tion of the Rev. Mr Lindsay to Ochiltree. 6 May 
The Rev. John Fraser, lately of the Scots church 18 Surg. 7. Quincey from n. pi 15 De 
Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, has been appointed Assist. Surg. vice Pulsford, 13 do. 
Unt and to the Rev. Dr Miller of 2F.Gds. Qua. Mast. 5 William Gan to be 
Old Cumnock. .Qua. Mast. vice Steel, d 6 do. 
: 1F. Lieut. M. M‘Dermott, fm. h. p. 56 F. to 
be Pa dier gu dead 29 Apr. 
IT. MILITARY. 9 Ensign 5. Hart to be Lieut. vice M Dor- 
B Capt, J. Fraser, 1 lon Regt. to be Ma iene Cede C. Browar tobe id 
revet. . " 
in the Arm id "di Oct. 1818 .vice Hart 
2 Dr.G. F. WC. Smith Yat Page of Honour to 19. 2d Lieut. J. Wardell, fm. 2 Ceylon R. to 
the Prince Regent), to be Cornet, vice be Lieut. vice Hatherly, 
Broderick, dead 069 April 1819 1818 
Comet H. F. Finch to be Lieut. by purch. J. H. Lewia to ue Anaga, 1 
vice Cathcart, W. I. Rang. 6 May 73 F. . 1819 
Gent. — 2 S. Brymer to be Cornet by 24 — Everard to be Lieut, vice ting, 
vice 0 Sept. 
RAW. Symone tobe Cornet by pureh. vie A. Dirom to be Ensign, Vie Hawkins, 
Blaqutere, 18 Dr. 3 do. East India Comp. Service 15 do, 


1819.] 
94 F. D. Campbell to be Ensign, vice rp 
25 Lieut. W. Anderson, fm. h. p. 31 F. to.be 
pe vice Smith, —— isig 
$8 Surg. S. C. Rae, from 55 F, to be S 
Vie B hep 71F. 19 Ate. 
20 Lieut. Wm. A , fm. h. p. to be Adj. 
and Lieut, vice Step $ 
25 July 1818 
: April 1819 
Ensign W. A. Hardeaste to be 


vice R e 
Gent. Cadet H. Calvert to be Ensign, vies 

Hardcastle 
Lieut. T. Parr to be Capt. vice Given, dead 
Ensign F. Ebhart to be Lieut. vice Parr 
A. A. Dalsell to be Ensign, vice Ebhart 
T. Luttrell to be Lieut. viec Ken- 


& 


805 


F. 
S vice Roe, 28 F. 29 Apt. 1819 
Brevet Hr M. Chilters, An. A 
to be Major dy purch. viec Beeld F 


T. A. Blair to be Ensign, vice Aitkin, dead 





gn, vice 

15 Apr. 1819 
wn to be Lieut. vice Smith, 
EN is 1818 
R. G. Geddes Ensign, ce Drown 
13 Apr. 1819 

B. Young to be Ensign, vice Irwin — F. 


4 do. 
M Tynan, to be Ensign, Ver M Nabb, 


Ensign E. Cox to be Lieut, vice Coghlan, 
si dead Oct. 1816 


Gent. 


Carroll, 
Rifle Br. lst n Lieut, T. F T. F. Uniks to ae 
u 
2W.I.R. Ca ipfis i : African C. to 
"T $ LEES Y 
— Surman, from 10 Dr. to 
, vice M'Intosh, dead 29 


lst Lieut. P. Secluno to be » vice 
Delatre 


2d Lieut. J. Foster, from 2 C — 
— TS ayton; 4da 

Conradi to be la Lieut. vans 
Secluno 28 do. 

R. Basset to be 2d Lieut. vice Green, dead 


14 Apr. 1819 
P. Reyne to be 2d Lieut. vice vice Conradi 





5 do. 

Ensign J. Basset, fm. 4 W. I. R. to die 
Lieut. vice R. Basset, cancelled 14 do. 
9d Lieut. W. Stewart to be lst Lieut. vice 


Tranchell, dead eg lg 
G. Frets to be 2d Lieut. vice ardeii 


5 

19 F. 14 Feb. 1814 
R. Prige to be 2d Lieut. vice Barbier, dead 
15 Apr. 1819 

Lieut. C. F. Button to be Adjutant, vice 


Bo » e Ad 
— oc Sept. 1818 
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Royal Artillery. 
vate i. Sr wale 
1st Lieut. H. L. Sweeting tobe 2d Ca pain 
R. L. Garstin, from h. p. to be 
st Lieut. do. 
sd Lieut, F. Chamberlain, from h. p. to 
as. Smyth, from h ie be 
— br 
Medical Staf. 
ty J. R. Hume, M.D, to be 
i oer robe $ Dec. 


1818 
Exchanges. 

Brevet Lt.-Col. Irby, from 2 Life Gds. with Major 

Major hoas from #1 F. with Major Leaby, h. p. 

——— Lawrence, from 13 Dr. with Major Pater- 


son, 22 Dr. 

Brevet Wamerton, from 7 F. ree, diff with 
2 d apta 13 Dr — 

ora a ptain 
Browne, 19 Dr. » 


y ood, rom 4 F. with Capt. De Mont- 
S ai 124 F. rec. diff. with Captain 


— — 
TS Daly, 34 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Price, 
— ponding from 15 Dr, rec. diff. with Brun- 
os ae rec. diffj with Capt. 
— — 2 Ceylon with Brev. 
Lieut-CoL Hamilton, p.d W- . R. 
re ome Gds. rec.. dif, with 


Arm 
Lieu jones, fromm 2 si. with Lieut. Lee, 87 F. 














— ttai]! from Coldst. Gds. rec. >. with 
Lieut. Hall, h. p. 

——— J. Brownlow, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Sweeting, h. 


— Carll, Bom 15 F. reo. diff. with Lieut. 
SF.G G. 

M ulii, EUR SEE ren GHE win Lieut, 
Taylor, h. 

wem eroe 36 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Lewis, h. p 

Rs Nonn, from 46 F. rec. dif. with Lieut. 

—— ket, from 65 F. with Lieut. Madden, 

— P ree hom 67 F. with Lieut. Jones, 24 Dra- 

LE Aldrich, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Uniacke, h. 

^w hA M from Staff Corps, with Lieut. Fra- 
zer 

— C. Hawley, from 2 Dr. G. rec, diff, with Lieut. 
Dickens, h. p. 14 F. 

— oe 2 , from 14 Dr. with Lieut. Ormsby, 

LE Crawford, from 43 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Matthews, h. p. 
Ross, from 1 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. Green, 


h. . Cavairy Staff Corps. 
Comet Sir aon, pas from 6 Dr. with Cornet 
— Ives, from 18 Dr. with Ensign Seton, 


2 F. 
2d lient. Baillie, from 23 F. with Ensign Matthews, 
P1 





- Ensign Conbolly, Kom T F. rec di, with Eodga 


Gosselin, h. p. 60 F 
a ME from 3 F. rec. diff. with J. Ca- 
— 5 Arni F. rec. diff. with En- 


= Ferier, h. 
mE. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Adjut Moers, fn from 60 F, with Ensign 
u ers, . 
Ensign Adams, b. pe 








"$72 Register.—Births and Marriages. [June 
and Retirements. — Magius, h, p. K G. L. 95 Mar. 1819 
EE : Lieut. Tominano, 17 Dr. ^ Sept. 1918 
Cape A Roy. West India Rang. — Lidwell, 75 F. 
— Hon IR va Bn. 6 May 1819 
— p è ^ 
Appointments Cancelled, — Tn, Dumfries Militia 51 Oet. 1818 
Comet 24 Dr. Cornets, 2d Licuts. and Easigns. 
$a Lieut. Rich. Bast, 1 Ceylon Regt. Broderick, 2 Dr. 6. „4 Apr. 110 
: . Ww, 5 e N . 18 8 
— Deaths. : Aitken (diow ned) 72 F. E Jan. 1819 
Colonel, the Duke of Buccleugh, Dumfries Militia  M* hie, — 18 March 1819 
20 Apr. 1819 T. B. Cooper, R. Art. 21 Feb. 1819 
Lieut.-Col, D. J. Cameron, iste 1 R. Vet. Bn. Town, h. p. $4 F. 20 Aug. 1518 
Apr. 1819 Bevan, Dumfries MiL 429 Mar. 1819 
Lawson, R. Art. 23 A 1819 Adj.-Lieut. Warde, 65 F. 
"Majot Campbell, A  .1 May 1819  Quarter-master Steel, 5 F. G. 
oath (killed in action with ry test hr I 
. Sams, Assist. Commis. at 
-mmmn Enraght, R. York Ran, 19 Feb. 1819 im A Feb. 1819 


——— 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Cn racks, the lady of Captain 
OPAL, Blin the lady ef Bir Alexander Hood, 


. = At Dumbuck, Dumbartonshire, the lady of 
Lteutenant-Colonel Geils, a son. 
#7. At Blanfield, Mrs William Macdowall, a son 
28. At Heriot-row, Mrs Wishart, & son. 
= At Leith, Mr» Grimes, a da ter. 
99. At Aberdour House, Mrs Gordon, a son. 
~ At Dundee, the lady of John Maxwell, East 


Tay-street, a daughter. 
. At Mansfield, Lesmahagow, Mrs Wilson, a 


Meynell, Esq. a son. 
R —— M — of Sir Edward 
natchbull, Bart. a . 
nai oliningtoa Bani, Edimbergh, Mrs Wyld, 
: ke 


Milton, a son. 

2. At Urr manse, Mre M‘Whir, a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Campbell, of , 2800. 
” 4. At Eastley End House, S » the lady of 
G. — LANIEDCN Esq. of St Jamest, Jamaica, a 


— In George-street, Edinburgh, the lady of John 
ansfiekd, ter ‘ , 


8. At lo, Mrs William Watt, a son. 
nta AC Northumberiand-strest, Edinburgh, Mrs 
TR, A SON. 
10 A een iem psa ir d daughter Mer. 
on, amee . 
^ — Mrs Baillie of J 2a * 
12. At Stockton, on Tees, Lady Mee 


I CET Dundas Edinburgh, Mrs Lee 
e . street, uburgh, $ 


, 2 00N. 
14. At Ruchill, the of H. 
Coll, à rr Lady Maclean, jun, of 


15, At 3, Brown 
liam Smith, © Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Wil- 


A few days ince, a farmer's wifeat ine was 
delivered five emais chikdan. three f clon 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 24. At Trinchinopoly, n 
James Foote, 7th Madras native " 
-master of , to Ann, eldest 


of oMh, 
23. At Westham H Cheape, Esq. 
eldest son of John Cheape, Esq- of Rosie, ‘in the 


eounty of Fife to Margnret, seeond daughter of 
Jobn arstairs, Esg. of S — 


Lo 
daughter of Mr John Walker 


Edinburgh, William Johnston, . of 
Lathrisk and — to Doufus, 


. At Carron. Devid W royal na 
vi! saua er of Mr Alexander Burgess 


qr cp icq: 


ter of the late . 


29. At Kinclaven, the Rev. John Kin- 
, only danghter of the Rev. James 


botham, to Elizabeth Spence. 
== Al Einant Wü Soon: at farmer st 
Mislington, to Jessy, daughter of Mr John Arres, 


f ACH Lieutenant of the 
M EE — Elizabeth cide danghter of 


the Rev. William Wright, Wilcocks. 
10. At Court, Middlesex, John Kirk- 
— to A Elísabeth, eld- 
ex denghicr of late John A. 
esey. 
13. At the Earl Temple, to Lady Cam 
bell, eldast daughter 34 Ean and Countess of 
— At London, the Honourable Richard Neville, 
iam Dis e, to Lady Jane Cornwallis, 
17. At Stonehaven, Mr James Tindal, writer, to 
casio daughter of 


Inverness. 
At London, H St John , of the 
19th lanes, to Mar Ann, edes anghit of the 


vid Mitchell H ond 
ers, to Margaret, third dau T of Simpson 
Hueket, e ers 1own . 
At Dumelion’, Lieutenan Baron Hom- 


Oef. 11. A paipoar in Bengal, Lieutensnt 
—— of Admiral James Douglas. 

29. In In st Malligaum, near the camp in 

andeish, Lieutenant James Anderson, of 


ef magistrate there 
s age, Lieutenant Alexander D. 
adras ery, son of James 
Esq. of Ashgrove, in the county of Moray. 


Register—Marriages and Deaths. 


818 
9. At jore, East I 
de Bick of en Bengal — ent — 
17. At Calpee, near Ca , Lieutenant 
ton Watkins] Ts) regi jasa 


year of her age. : 
25. At Calcutta, Mrs Jennet Hunter, relict of 
the late Janics Seott, 
Feb. 23. At sea, on to the island of 
, Duncan son of James 


1 
| 
i 
3 
r 


cloeks 
Seiad ori ed den , BO 
elegance of their execution. He excelled, 
— —— Eurus 
A Ten ed the most emi- 
—— venena in the machinery foe wpinuing 
pro I 
x Der hai ted — Tie cated 
a 

unes, sano ot stick, Nd be 
this self-taught were , and sent 
RES te EAE, durante 
Qn these occasions his wae either anista 
waa; era in M Hm NT 
aturally possessed of a good tion, an 
active, cheerful turn of his house was the 
cofibe-room of the v. where the af- 
both of church and state were discumed with 


& fine subject the pencil o£ Wilkie, 

when he was surrounded by his coun- 

friends. This man had acquired, by 

ingenuity and industry, an honourable inde- 

: —— his! holds t this very 
e ou 

Iatrnetive lesot «hat ao difücaities are too great 


i 
pH 
ji 
E 
in 
n 


212]. 
R> - 
: 
EE 
i 
i 
H 


as 
i 


17. In Baker-street, Pe Sarah Maynadier 
arent Ir nid iater Plau potis treat 
ex » rom 
the United States, " 

- At Aberdeen, William Innes, Esq. of Thurso. 

2 


374 

18. At Edinburgh, William, eldest son of Mr 
William Si , Esq. solicitor at law. 

— At "Mrs Crow, relict of Colonel John 


Crow. 
19. At Mount Pleasant, Thurso, Benjamin Cal- 


NT Thomas Moust, Esq. of Garth, 
— At D Mackenzie, 
daughter of the lato William enzie, Esq. of 


20. At the manse of Lochcatron, in the 66th 


year of hi , and 37th of his ministry, the Rev. 
enzie, minister of Lochcarron. He 
was a man of 


undissembled A * —— 


usefulness. 
— Mrs Birna, relat of Alexander 


Burnet, uty-com 
mance, A rod nar jede eo ie india 
— 

21. In Old Aberdeen, Miss Teresa Lumsden, 


daughter of the Rev. John L some time 
in the University of s College, Old 


berdeen. 
— — Grant Portland-street, London; p he 
, Robert Martin Herne 
anniari | X 
— At Pittenweem, Mrs epi fie 
lict of George ——— of Kincraig. 
— At Kinross, at 
nu — and $8 — 331 
whom are in life, “4 eifüdren, $4 grand-children, 


and 2? great 
enti of then “John Cisl —— 
rhe 1 Elizabeth 


h 
ow of the 


— At his house in Hans Place, London, inthe ņa 


81st year of Ms age, Christopher Savile, Esq. M.P. 
pedir aes 
— At Ed burgh, Miss Christian Scott, fourth 
hter of the deceased Dr John Scott of ‘Coats. 
24. Mr Johu Mitchell, printer of the Tyne Mer- 
cury, aged 47. On Tuesday, h were ine 
, according to his own desire, in the 
of his residence, ou the near Ne 
25. At Edinburgh, Mrs I lla Forbes, relict of 
Bemua n ee 


re. 
- At his Lordship's house in Street, 
Londen, in her 69th year, Charlotte, tess of 
w. 
26. At London, the right honourahle Mary, 
Countess Dowager Poulett. 
— At Fraserburgh, Ms Shand, relict of William 


of Craige 
— S Edlabugh “Ch Christina Margaret, yo 
— of John Siuclair, Esq. of Covent Garden 
catre. 
— At her father's house, Dundas-strcet, leabclla 
Gardner, eldest daughter of Mr Campbell Gardner, 


43. 
PL At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Elder, late baker 
cre. 


-— At his house, Maise Hill, William Collins, 
Esq. of Frolesworth. 


— At , the Rev. Walter Stuart, lately pre- 
sented to the church and parish of Alves. 
— At Leith, Thomas, the youngest son of Mr 


Grimes. 
— n Er agent for 
um At Edinburgh, James Chalmers, Esq. soli- 
citor. 
— At Rox Manse, the Rev. Andrew Bell, 
ime 65th year of his age; und 38th of his mi- 


30. "At Edinbu Levcsou Douglas Stewart, 
par R. N. third = of the Honours Keith stew- 


a or Mr Archi-: 
bald —— fe . 


Register — Deutha, 


[June 
2. At Dublin, Jobn Gifford, Esq. st an advanced 


age. 
— At his house at B ton, after 
the Lady of righ: Dong eine i- 


news, 
4 At Edinborgh, Bri — 
u Ld vid Black, obe o£ ihe 
— At Edin h, Mrs Marion Cra wifi 
Li à; opus , — — eof 


est son of Ro C 
— the Manse of Newburgh, Fife, the Rev. 


AAt ajn a the house of her son, the Ren, Dr 
Auld, Mrs Auld, sen. aged 93. 
— In Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly, Major Scott 


6. At G w, lizabeth Cam 
dow of the tee Sir Hum "Trafford Campbell 
of Asknish, sheriff-depute of Lshire. 

— — Elgin, Dr omas Stephen, physician, 


— At Edinburgh, aged 23, Mr James Scott, late 


of James’ — Gidea’ tase Gk 
well, wife — ony Todd i Thoma, Ee. o ipud 
7. At ED r cnm Currie, depu 


uw carin — of C Culter, Eli Howian 
Sudan, p egt f Alexander Strachan - trachan, Esq. 


Assistant "Com 
— At Burnshott, Spgs Todd, farmer thera, 
— At Livingstons s Yards, Mrs Comb, relict of 
poe C omb, brewer. 
9. At orebattle, the Rev. David Morrison. 
— At Edinburgh; at his house in Union-street, 
Edward Lindsay Watt, Esq. M.D. of the island of 


. — At Howard Place, near Edis bu h, Mrs 
bal ia bertson, relict of ir Alexander 1 Mar 
"A 


A edie ant iment of invalids, aged 86. 

— r John Walker, physiciau 

Mm. At — Alexander Hay, Esq. of Re 
vc 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Macfarlan, widow of the 

te Dr John Madian, one of the ministers of the 


O! 
ac Eflaabeth, second daughter of Mr George Gor- 
— At —— Mrs noe Wemyss, wifeof Mr 


12. At Edinburgh, the t Honourable 
vag icy — 
" G son 
George Gordon, Esq. of ‘Auchlouebri 

17. At Edinburgh, John Viner of Polbeth, Esq. 
— ——— Eu p cane ot €— 

— t oungest 
Mr Ellis Martin, merchant 
. — At his father’s send jn Sm Picoadill 
at the age of 15 months, Frederick, UG od en only son 
and heir of the Honourable Mr Drummond Burrell. 


- 18 At Leith, Lieutenant Hill — aged T84 
— No 4, Shandwick Place, Henry i 


. D. ' 
— At. Edinburgh, Thomas Kennedy of Dunure, 


Lately, at Tewkesbury, in Sg espe circum- 
tancos, Mr Thomas Morgan, lo known ip the 
gaming circles at B , and o fashionable 
P bling apparatus to be brought to him, and 

m ra n 
Purn t in his presence, observing, that as they had 

boon the ruiu of him, he w prevent them in- 


At evmouth aged 82 Robert Bayard, Esq. of 
Bath. He is supposed to be the last surviving of- 


Soer who fought under tho command of the biave 


e. Alenander Colvin, p the senior 
oa he firm of Messrs Colvins, Bazett, and 
Jo. the oldest and one of the most 
members of the mereantile bod ae m 
At her house in Maitland Stree Mrs 53* 
ging, relict of the lato Jaines New 
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and Indian monarchies, the single city 
of Athens produced a succession of 
men, whose works-have improv- 
ed and delighted the ‘world in evéry 
succeeding age. While the vast feu- 
dal monarchies of Europe were buried 
in ignerance and barbarism, the listie 
states of Florence, Bologna, Rome, 
and Venice were far advanced in the 
career of arts and in the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and: at this moment, the 
traveller neglects the boundless but 
unknown tracts of Germany and 
France; to visit the tombs of Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo, and Tasso, to 
dwell in a country where every city 
and every landscape reminds him of 
the greatness of human genius, or the 
perfection of human taste.. It is from 
the same cause that the earlier history 
of thie Swiss republic exhibits a firm- 
ness and grandeur of: political charac- 
ter which we search for ín vain in the 
annals of. the gréat monarchies by 
whith they are - surrounded, - and that 
the tlassical pilgrim forgets the splen» 
dour of the Eternal city in his devo- 
tion to the spirit of its early républic ; 
and sees not in the ruins which sur- 
roufid him the remains of im 
Rome, the mistress and the tál gf 
the world ; but‘of Rome; when struge 
gling with Corioli and Vei; of 
Rome, when governed. by Regulus and 
‘Cmcinnatus—and traces the scene 
of her infant wars with the Latian 
tribes, with a pious interest which all 
the pomp and magnificence of her sub- 
sequent history has not been able to 
excite. l . ' 


Examples of this: kind have often - 
- led histórihns to‘ consider the situation — 


of small republics as that of all others 
most adapted to tlie exaltation and 
improvement of mankind. To minds 
of an ardent and enthusiastic cast, 
who delight in- the contemplation of 
human genius, or in the 
public improvement, the brilliancy 
and splendour of such little states 
forms the most delightful of all ob- 
i ; and accordingly, the greatest of 
iving historians, in his history of the 
Italian republics, has expressed a de- 
cided opinion that in no other situa- 
tien is such afforded to the ex- 
on of the human mind, or such 
ity afforded to the progressive im- 
provement of our species. 
On the other hand, it is not to be 
concealed, that such little dynasties 
are accompanied by many circumstan- 
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ces of continued and aggravated dis- 
tress. Their small dimensions, and 
the jealousies hich subsist betwixt 
them, not only furnish the subject of 
continual disputes, but vate to 
an incredible degree the miseries and 
devastations of war. Between, mb 
states, it is not condmcted with the 
dignity and in the spirit which cha- 
racterises the efforts of monar- 
chies, but rather with the asperity and 
rancour which belongs to a civil con- 
test. While the frontiers only of a 
great monarchy suffer frem the ealz- 
mities of war, its devastations ex- 
tend to the very heart of smaller states. 
Insecurity and instability frequently 
mark the internal state of these re- 
publics ; and the activity which the 

istorian admires in their citizens, is 
too often cee ln in mutually de- 
stroying and pillaging each other; 
or in disturbing: the ‘tranquillity 
of the state. It is hence that the 


‘sunny slopes of the Appenines are 


everywhere crowned by casteliated 
villages, indicating the universality 
of the ravages of war. among the 
Italian States in former ‘times; and 
that the architecture of Florence and 
‘Genoa still bears the character: of that 
massy strength which  befitted the 
period when every noble palace was an 
independent fortress, and when war, 
‘tumult, and violence, reigned for cen- 
turies within . their walls; while the 


open D and straggling cottages 
of England bespeak the security with 


‘which her have Whe 
der the shadow of her redoubted 
power. 

The universality of this fact bas led 
— wise and men to regard 
‘small states as the prolific source of 
human suffering; and to conclude 
that all the splendour, whether in arts 
or in science, with which they are sur- 


of ‘rounded,:'is dearly bought at the ex- 


pence of the peace and tranquillity of 
people. To such 
men it appears, that the periods of his- 
tory on which the historian dwells, or 


‘which have been marked by extraor- 


dinery genius, are not those in which 
the greatest public happiness has been 
enjoyed ; but that it is to be found 
rather under the quiet and inglorious 
government ofa great and pacific empire. 

Without pretending to determine 
which of these opinions is the best 
founded, it is more important for our 
present purpose: to observe, that the 
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union:of the'three kingdoms promises 
to cembine for thi$ country the ad- 
vshtages of beth these forms: of 
vernment. without the evils to which 
either is ex . While her insular si- 
tuation, and the union and energy of her 
people,. secure for Great. Britain peace 
and Et y within her own bounds; 
the rivalry of the different .nations 
of whom the empire is composed, pro- 
mises, if properly directed, to animate 
her people with the ardour and enter« 
prise which have hitherto been sup- 
posed to spring only from the collision 
of smaller states. . i 
Towards the ac lishment of this 
most desirable object, however, it is in- 
dispensibie that each nation should pre- 
serve: the remembrance of its own dis- 
tinct origin, and look to the glory of its 
own , With an anxious and peculiar 
care. It is quite right that the Scotch 
should glory with their aged sovereign 
in the name of Britain: and that, 
when considered with reference to fo» 
reign states, Britain should exhibit an 
united whole, intent only upon up» 
hotdimg and extending the glory of 
that ‘empire which her united forces 
have formed. But it is equally indis- 
putable. that her ancient metropolis 
should not degenerate into a provin- 
cia] town ; and that an independent 
nation, once the rival of England, 
should remember, with pride, the pe- 
culiar — by which her people have 
been distinguished. Without this, 
the: whole good effects of the rivalry of 
the two nations will be entirely lost ; 


and the genius of her different people, - 


in place of emulating and improving 

other, will be drawn into one 
centre, where all that is original and 
characteristic will be lost in the over- 
whelming influence of prejudice and 
fashion 


Such an event would be an incal- 
culable calamity. to the metropolis, and 
to the genius of this country. itis 
this catastrophe which Fletcher of 
Salton so eloquently foretold, when 
he opposed the union with England 
in the Scottish Parliament.  Edin- 
burgh would then become like Lyons, 
or Toulouse, or Venice, a provincial 
town, supported only by the occasion- 
al influx of the gentlemen in its 
neighbourhood, and the courts of law 
which have their seat within its walls. 
The city and the nation which have 
produced David Hume, and Adam 
Smith, and Robert Burns, and Henry 
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Mackenzie, and Walter Scott, would 
cease to exist ; and the traveller would 
repair to her classical scenes, as he 
now does to Venice or Ferrara, to la- 
ment the decay. of human genius 
whieh follows the union of independ- 
ent states. 

Nor birep ena — event be less 
injurious to the g of 
science. and arts — thio e eme 


‘pire. . It is impossible to doubt, that 


the circumstance of Scotland being & 
separate kin , and maintaining a 
rivalship with England, has done in- 
calculable good to both countries— 
that it has given rise to a succession 
of grest men, whose labours have en- 
lightened and improved mankind, who 
would not otherwise have acted upon 
the career of knowledge. Who can say 
what would have been the present 
condition of England in philosophy or 
science, if she had not been stimulat- 
ed by the splendid progress which 
Scotland was making? and who can 
calculate the encouragement which 
Scottish genius has derived from the 
generous — which England has 
always lavished upon her works? As 
Scotchmen, we rejoice in the exalta- 
tion and eminence of our own coun- 
try; but we rejoice not less sincerely 
in the literary celebrity of our sister 
kingdom ; not only from the interest 
which, as citizens of the united em- 
pire, we feel in the celebrity of any of 
its members, but as affording the se- 
cret pledges of the continued and pro- 
gressive splendour of our own country. 
It is impossible, however, to con- 
templste the effects of the union of 
the two kingdoms, from which this 
country has derived such incalculable 
benefits — bsc wealth and do- 
mestic industry, without perceiving 
that in time, ir least, a correspondin 

decay may take place in its literary an 


‘philosophic acquirements. There are 


few examples in the history of man- 
kind, of an independent kingdom be- 
ated n another of greater 
magnitude, without losing, in pro- 
cess of time, the national eminence, 
whether in arts or in arms, to which 
it had arrived. A rare succession 
of great men in our universities, 
indeed, and an extraordinary. com- 


.bination of talents in the works of 


imagination, has hitherto prevented 
this effect from taking place. . But who 
can insure a continuance of men of 
such extraordinary genius, to keep | 


áRive the torch of selence in our nórtb- 
ern regions? Is’ it not tó be appre- 
hended that thé attractions of wealth; 
of power, and of fashion, which have 
a0 drawn oar nobles and higher 
classes to the seat of government; 
may, ere long, exercise & similar influ- 
ence ù our nstiomal genius, and 
that the melancholy catastrophe which 
Fletcher of Salton ibed, with allits 
fatal consequences, may be, even now, 


a —— ing to its accomplishment? — 
2 hatever can arrest this lamenta» 


ble progress, and fix down, in a pet- 
manent manner, the jus of Scot» 


land to its own shores, confers not only grea 


en incaiculable benefit upon this coun- 
but upon the united empire of 

it forms a part. The erection 
vf the National Monument in Edin- 
burgh, seems calculated, in a. most re- 
markable manner, to accomplish this 
most desirable object. - 

To those, indeed, who have not been 
in the habit of attending to the in- 
fluence of animating recollections upon 
the developement of every thin t 
is great or generous in human 
ter, it may appear that the effects we 
anticipate from this building, are vi- 
sionary and chimerical. But when a 
train is ready laid, a k will set it 
in flames. The Scotch have always 
been a proud and an aa ry we 
and the spirit which animated their 
forefathers, in this t, is not yet 
extinct. Upon a people so disposed, 
it is difficult to estimate the effects 
which a splendid edifice, filled with 
monuments to the greatest men whom 
the country can boust, may ultimately 
produce.—it will give stability and 
‘consistence to the national pri 
feeling which, when properly directed, 
is the surest foundation of national 
eminence.—1t will perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the brave and inde» 
pendent Scottish nation——a feeling, of 
all others, the best suited to animate 
the exertions of her remotest descend- 
‘ante.—It will teach her inhabitants to 
look to their own country for the 
scene of their real glory ; and while 
Ireland laments the absence of a 
nobility insensible to her fame, it will 
-be the boast of this country, to have 
erected on her own shores, a monu- 
ment worthy of her les glory, 
and to have disdained to tollow merely 
the triumphs of that nation, whose 
ancestors they have ere now vanquish- 
ed in the field. 


: 
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men of. England, <. sleep 
kings, and dignify the scene?” Who 
has. viewed the church of 5t Crooè 


to a Bense of their native powers, anil 
arimate with the pride of their ecam- 
try's renown ; and in whom the remem» 
brance of the “ illustrious of ancient 
days" may awaken the noble feeling of 
Correggio, when he contemplated the 
works of the Roman masters ; ** I too 
am a Painter.”. 

Nor do we think that such a monu- 
ment could produce effects of less im- 
pona gin the military character 
and ial spirit of the Scottish peo- 
ple in future ages. The memory of 
the glorious achievements of our age, 
indeed, will never die, and the of 
history will perpetuate, to the "higher 
orders, the recollection of the events 
which have cast so unrivalled a splen» 
dour over the British hation, in the 
ae of the — cen- 
tury. But study of history is 
confined to few, comparatively speak- 
ing, of the population of a country ; 
and the knowledge which it imparts 
cam never extend universally to the 
poorer class, from whom the materials 
of an army are to be drawn. m the 
ruder and earlier periods of society, 
indeed, the traditions of warlike events 
are preserved for & series af years, by 
the romantic ballads, which are che- 
rished by a simple and primitive peo- 
ple. The nature of the occupations 
in which they are principally engaged, 
is favourable to the 


preservation of 
such heroic recollections. But in the 
state of society in which we live, it is 
impossible that the record of pest 
events can be thus engraven on the 
hearts of a nation. ‘Ihe uniformity 


of employments in which the lower 


-orders are engaged —the sevefe and un- 


air a: ag to which they are ex- 

posed—the division of labour which 

fixes them down to one limited and 
2 
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à occupation, all contribute 
to destroy those ancient traditions, on 
the preservation of which so much of 
the martial spirit of a people depends. 
The peasantry in the remoter parts of 
Scotland can still recount some of thë 
exploits, and dwell with enthusiasm 
on the adventures of Bruee or Wal 
lace ; but you will search im ‘vain 
among the English poor for any record 
ef the viptorica ef Cressy or Asin: 
cour, of Blenheim or Ramillies, ‘And 
even ue the higher m ne 
experience of every day i$ sufficient 
to convince tis that Mie commen apod 
of ancient glory, though not tten, 
may cease to possess any ma in- 
fluente on the character of our peo- 
ple. The histotisn, indeed, may re- 
count the glorious victories of Vittoria, 

, and Waterloo; and their 
names may be familar to every ear ; 
but the name may be remenibered 
when the heart-stirring spirit whieh 
they should awaken is no longer felt. 
flame pne — 

who were in 
these events, they form a leading sub- 
ject of the public attention ; but when 
& new genefation succeeds; and new 
cares and fashions and events oecupy 
the áttention of the hátion, the prac- 
tical effects of these triumphs is lost, 


victories of Poictiers, and Blenhom, and 
Minden had long ago demonstrated 
the superiority of the English over the 
F troops ; but though this fact 
appeared unquestionable to those who 
studied the histofy of past events, 
body knows with what serious 
apprehension a French invasion was 
contemplated in this country, within 
our own recollection. 
` It fe of incalculable imp 
therefore, that some mieans 
taken to preserve alive the martial 
spirit which the recent triumphs have 
awakened ; and to do this, in so pro 
minent a way as may attract the at- 
tention of the most thoughtless, and 
force them ‘on the obbervation of the 
most inconsiderate. It is fropa men of 


08, 


which they are animated that the. na- 
tional safety depends. Unless are 
impressed with the recollection of past 
achievements 


» and a'sénse of the glo- . 


° 
. 
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ries of that cowatry which they are to 
defend, ít wilt little avail us in the 
moment of denger, that the victorics 
on which every ete now dwells with 
exultation, ere faithfully recorded, in 
history, and well known to the seden-+ 
tary and pacific part of our population, 
It is upon the preservation of this 
spixit that the safety of every netion 
wust depend,—1t is in vain that it 
may be encircled with fürtresses, ox 
defended by mountains, or begirt by 
the ocean ; ite resl security ia to be 
found ig the spirit and the valour ef 
ita people. . The army which enters 
the — conviction beg: s ` ta 
conguet, has already gained the day, 
The peaple, who recolleet with pride 
the achíévementa of their forefathers, 
will not prove unworthy of them ig 
the field of battle. The remembrance 
of their heroic actions preserved the 
— of the Swiss republics, 
the powerful empires by 
which they were surrounded ; and the 
glory of her armies joined to the terror 
of her name, upheld the Roman em- 
pires for centuries after the warlike 
spirit of the people was extinct. It 
is this which constitutes, the strength 
and multiplies the triumphs of veteran 
soldiers; and it is thia which renders 
the qualities of military valour and 
prowess héreditary in e. nation. 


recollec 
them as the most valuable inheritance 
from their foxefhthera, The statesmen 
—— t «07 ce be 

a e to any great or 
roic action, — —— them of the na- 
—— —— MA 

Ginted to the actopelis crowned wi 

the monuments of their valour; and 


be invoked the shades of these who died 


at. Marathon and Plataea, to sanctify 

the exuse in which they. were to he 

The Swiss peasanta, for five 

the’ lishment 

c9; wem an 

end Laupen, 
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veneration and pride, to the 
which it had witnessed, and the 
triumphs which it had won. 

. «s Capitoli immobile Saxum," 

When Scipio Africanus was accused 
by a faction in the forum, in place of 
answering the charge, he turned to 
the capitol, and invited the people to 
accompany him to the temple of Ju- 
piter, and return thanks for the defeat 
of the Carthagenians. Such was the 
influence of local associations on that 
severe people ; and so natural is it for 
the human mind to embody its recol- 
lections in some external object ; and 
so im t an effect are these recol- 
— SS 

t rought to the public 
mind by he sight of the objects to 
which they have been attached. 

The erection of a national monu- 
ment, on a scale suited to the preat- 
ness of the events it is intended to com- 
memorate seems better calculated than 
any other measure to te the 
spirit which the events of our times 
have awakened in this country. It 
will force itself on the observation of 
the most thoughtless, and recal the re- 
collection of danger and glory, during 
the slumber of peaceful life. Thou- 
sands who never would otherwise have 
cast a thought upon the glory of their 
country, will by it be awakened to a 
sense of what befits the descendants 
of those great men who have died in 
the cause of national freedom. While 
it will testify the gratitude of the na- 
‘tion to departed worth, it will serve at 
the same time to mark the distinction 
which similar victories may win. Like 
the Roman capitol, it will stand at 
‘once the monument of former 
ness, and the pledge of future glory. 

Nor is it to be imagined that the 
national monument in London is suf- 
-ficient for this purpose, and that the 
commeneement of a similar undertak- 
ing in this city is an um ot 
superfluous proceeding. It is quite 
‘proper, that in the metropolis of the 
‘United Empire, the trophies of its 
common triumphs should be found, 
and that the national funds should 
‘there be devoted to the formation of a 
monument, worthy of the splendid 
achievements which her united forces 
have ed. Butthe whole bene- 
fits of the emulation between the two 
nations, fróm which our armies have 
- already derived such signal advantage, 
would be lost, if Scotland were to par- 
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struggles a vul only in the triumphs of her sis- 
ter ki 


ngdom, without distinctly mark- 

ing its own peculiar and national pride, 
lory of her own people.— 
The valour of the Scottish regi- 
ments is known and celebrated from 
one end of Europe to the other ; and. 
this circumstance, joined to the qele- 
brity of the poems of Ossian, has 
given a distinction to our soldiers, to 
which, for so small a — men, 
there is no parallel in the history of 
the present age. Would it not be a 
subject of reproach to this country, if 
in which. no — of 


the on] 
their try is to be found, was the 
land which gave them birth ; and that 
the traveller who has seen the tar- 
tan hailed with enthusiasm on every 
theatre of Europe, should find it for- 
gotten only in the metropolis of that 
kingdom which owes its salvation to 
the bravery by which it haa been dis- 
tinguished ? 
. The animating effects, moreover, 
which the sight of a national trophy 
is fitted to have on a martial people, 
would be entirely lost in this country, 
if no other monument to Scottish va~ 
lour existed than the monument in 
London.—There is not a hundredth 
part of our population who have ever 
an opportunity of going to that city ; 
or to whom the existence even of such 
a record of their triumph could be 
known. Even upon those who may 
see it, the peculiar and, salutary effect 
of a national Scottish monument would 
be entirely lost. It would be regard- 
ed as a trophy of English glory ; and 
however much it might animate our 
descendants.to maintain the character 
of Britein on the field of European 
warfare, it would leave wholly un- 
touched those — of generous 
emulation by.which the rival nations 
of England and Scotland have hither- 
to been animated towards each other, 
and to the existence of which, so 
much of their common triumphs have 
-been owing. - 

It is in the preservation of this feel- 
ing of rivalry that we anticipate the 


most important effects of the national 


monument in this metropolis. There 
is no danger that the ancient animosi- 
ty of the two nations will ever revive, 


or that the emulation of our armies 


will lead them to prove unfaithful to 
the common cause in which they must 
ed, "The stern feel- 
ings of feudal hatred with which the 
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-naíos of England and Scotland for- 
merly met at Flodden or Bannock- 
bur, have now yielded to the emula- 
‘tion and friendship which form the 
surest basis of their common prosperi- 


T it is of the last importance that 
these feelings of national rivalry should 
not be extinguished. In every part of 
the world the good effects of this em- 
ulation have been experienced. It is 
recorded, that at the seige of Namur, 
‘when the German troops were repul- 
sed from the breach, king William or- 
dered his English guards to advance ; 
‘and the veteran warrior was so much 
affected with the devoted gallantry 
with which they pressed on to the as- 
-sault, that, bursting into tears, he ex- 
claimed, * See how my brave English 
fight.” At the storm of Bhurtpoor, 
when one of the British regiments was 
forced back by the fire that 
played on the beach, one of the na- 
tive regiments was ordered to advance, 
and these brave men cheered as they 
the British troops, who lay 
trembling in the trenches. Every 
body knows the distinguished gallant- 
ry with which the Scottish regiments, 
im all the actions of the t war, 
have sought to maintain their ancient 
reputation ; dnd it is not to be for- 
ten, that the first occasion on which 
e Cuirassiers of France were broken, 
was when the lesding regiments of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, bore 
down with rival valour on their 
columns ; and in the enthusiastic cry of 
the Greys, “ Scotland for ever," we 
may perceive the value of those na- 
tional recollections which it is the ob- 
ject of the present edifice to reward 
and perpetuate. 
If this spirit shall live m her armies; 
if the rival valour which was formerl 
excited in their fatal wars against ea 
other, shall thus continue to animate 
them when fighting against their com- 
mon enemies, and if the remembrance 
of former division is preserved only 
to cement the bond of t union, 
England and Scotland may well, like 
the Douglas and Percy both together 
“ be confident against the world in 
arms.” 


Foreign foe or false g» 
Heb tants M pee 
and, w ing, 
And in battle side by side. — 
Before concluding, we cannot avoid 
saying p few w on the design 
oL. V. 
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which should be followed in this na- 
tional edifice, and the influence which 
the adoption of a perfect model is fit- 
ted to have on the national taste. 
‘There is no fact more certain than 
that a due appreciation of the grand 
or the beautiful in architectural de- 
sign, is not inherent in any individual 
or in any people; and that towards 
the formation of a correct public taste, 
the existence of fine models is absolute- 
ly essential. It is this which gives 
men who have travelled in Italy or 
Greece so evident a superiority in con- 
sidering the merits of the works of art 
in this country over those who have 
not bad similar advantages; and it is 
this which renders taste hereditary a- 
mong s people who have the models of 
ancient excellence continually before 
their eyes. The taste of Athens cons 
tinued to distinguish its people long 
after they had ceased to be remarke- 
ble for any other and more honourable 
quality ; and Rome itself, in the days 
of its im pendent; Was com- 
pelled to borrow from a people whom 
she had vanquished, the trophies by 
which her victosies were to be com- 
memorated. To this day the lovers 
of art flock from the most distant parts 
of the world to the Acropolis, and 
dwell with rapture on its unrivalled 
beauties, and seek to inhale, amid the 
ruins that surround them, s portion of 
the spirit by which they were conceiv- 
ed. The remains of ancient Rome 
still serve as the model of every thing 
that is great in the designs of modern 
architects ; and in the Parthenon and 
the Colisseum we find the originals 
on which the dome of St Peters and 
the piazza St Marco have been formed. 
It is a matter of general observation, 
accordingly, that the inhabitants of 
— possess a degree of taste both in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
which few persons of the most culti- 
vated understanding in transalpine 
countries can acquire. So true it is, 
that the existence of fihe models lays 
the only foundation of a, correct pu 
lic taste ; and that the transference of 
the model of ancient excellence to this 
country is the only means of f giving to 
our le the taste by which similar. 
excellence is to be produced. 
Now it has unfortunately happened 
that the Doric architecture, to which 
so much of the beauty of Greece and 
Italy is owing, has been hitherto little 
anderstood, and 3 less. put in prac- 
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tice in this country. We meet with few 
persons who have not visited the re- 
mains of classical antiquity, who can 
conceive the matchless beauties of the 
temples of Minerva at Athens, or of 
Neptune at Pestum. And, indeed, 
ifour conceptions of the Doric be 
taken from the few attempts at imita- 
tion of it which are here to be met 
with, they would fall very far short, 
indeed, of. what the originals are fitted 
to excite. 

. In the National Monument of Scot- 
land an oppe DAT is afforded of'open- 
ing the public mind to a just apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of this style of ar- 
chitecture, and of presenting it, in its 
most engaging form, and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly calculated to ex- 
cite attention. If the PARTHENON of 
ATHENS Were transferred to Edin- 
burgh, the public taste would be form- 
ed on the finest model which exists in 
the world, and to the perfection of 
which the experience of two thousand 
years has borne testimony. `The taste 
which sprung up round the work of 
Phidiss might then be transferred to 


our northern regions; and the city 
whose genius has mgr Al sudes for 


it the name of the Modern Athens, 
might hope to vie with its immortal 
redecessor in the fine arta. Nor 
would such an attempt be at all in- 
consistent with the extent of the funds 
which may be looked to for the pur- 
pose proposed. The Parthenon might 
imitated in all its dimensions for 
£30,000 or £40,000; and although 
in such a copy the Frize would of 
course be wanting, yet this would not 
diminish the effect of the edifice when 
seen from the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards. 
.- We are far from underrating the 
genius of modern architects, and when 
our metropolis is increasing in splen- 
dour, under the auspices of Playfair 
. and Elliot, it would be ungrateful to 
insinuate, that sufficient ability for 
the formation of an original is 
not to be found. But in the choice 
of designs for a building which is to 
stand for centuries, and from which 
the taste of the metropolis in future 
ages is in a greater measure to be 
“formed, we conceive that it is abso- 
_ lutely essential to fix upon some mo- 
del of known and approved excellence. 
The erection of a monument in bad 
taste, or even of doubtful beauty, 
might destroy the just conceptions on 
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this subject, which are beginning to 
prevail, and throw the national teste 
a century back at the time when it is 
making the most rspid advances to- 
wards perfection. It is in vain to ex- 
pect that human genius can ever make 
any thing more beautiful than the Par- 
thenon. It is folly, therefore, to tempt 
fortune, when certainty is in our 
There are many reasons besides, 
which seem in a peculiar manner to 
recommend the Doric temple for the 
proposed monument. By the habits 
of modern times, a different ies of 
architecture has been — — dinge 
different to whi ildi 
may be us ; and it is difficult te 
avoid believing, that there is some- 
thing in. the separate styles which is 
secula adapted to the different 
emotions they are intended to excite. 
The — and lofty roof, and 
airy pi of the Gothic, seem to ac- 
cord well with the sublime feelings 
and spiritual fervour of religion. The 
massy wall, and gloomy character of 
the castle, bespeak the abode of feudal 
power and the pageantry of barbarie 
ificence. The beautiful porticos, 
and columns, and rich cornices of the 
lonic or Corinthian, seem well adapted 
for the public edifices in a great city ; 
for those which cid sip ig — 
ment, or to serve for the purpose 
public ornament. The Palladian st le 
is that of all others best adapted for 
the magnificence of private dwellings, 
and overwhelms the spectator by a 
flood of beauty, against which the 
rules of criticism are unable to with- 
stand. If any of these styles of archi- 
tecture were to be transferred from 
buildings destined for one purpose to 
those destined for another, the impro- 
priety of the change would appear very 
conspicuous. The gorgeous splendour 
of the Palladian front would be en- 
tirely misplaced, > an edifice — 
for the purpose of religion; an 
rich amde and gloomy aisles of the 
Gothic, would accord ill with the scene 
of modern amusement or festivity. 
Now the National Monument is an 
edifice of a very singular kind, and 
such as to require a style of architec- 
ture peculiar to i The Grecian 
Doric, as it is exhibited in the Par- 
thenon, appears singularly well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. Its form and 
character is associated in every culti- 
vated mind with the recollections of 
6 . @ 
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classical history ; and it recalls the bril- 
liant conceptions of national glory as 
they were received during the ardent 
and. enthusiastic iod of youth; 
while its stern and massy form befits 
an edifice destined to commemorate the 
severe virtues and marily character of 
war. The effect of such a building, 
and the influence it would have on the 
blic taste, would be increased to an 
indefinite degree, by the interest of 
the pu to which it is destined. 
An edifice which recalled at once the 
interest of classical association, and 
commemorated the splendour of our 
own achievements, would impress it- 
self in the most indelible manner on 
the public mind, and force the beauty 
of its design on the most careless ob- 
werver. And there can be no doubt 
that this impression would be far 
greater, just because it arose from a 
style of building hitherto unknown in 
this country, and produced an effect 
as dissimilar from that of any other 
architectural design, as the national 
emotions which itis intended to awaken 
are from those to which ordinary edi- 
fices are destined. 
We cannot help considering this as 
@ matter of great importance to this 
city, and to the taste of the age in 
which we live. Itis no inconsiderable 
matter to have one building of fault- 
less design erected, and to have the 
youth of our people accustomed from 
their infancy to behold the work of 
Phidias. But the ultimate effect which 
such a circumstance might produce on 
the taste of the nation, and the cele- 
brity of this lis, is far more im- 
t. It is in vain to conceal, that 
e wealth and the fashion of England 


is every day —— the higher part 
of our society to another capital; and 
that Edin can never possess at- 
tractions of the same description with 
London, sufficient to enable her to 
stand an instant in the struggle. But 
while London must always eclipse this 
city in all that depends on wealth, 
—— or fashionable elegance, nature 

as given to it the means of establish- 
ing a superiority of a higher and a 
more permanent kind. The matchless 
—— its situation, the superb cliffs 
by which it is surrounded, the mag- 
nificent Lg etc of the bay, which it 
commands, have given to Edinburgh 
the means of becoming the most beau- 
tiful town that exists in the world. 
And the inexhaustible quarries of free 
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stone, which lie in the immediate vi- 
cinity, have rendered architectural em- 
bellishment an easier object in this 
city than in any other in the empire. 
1t cannot be denied, however, that 
——— to be done in this 
respect, & at evety stranger ob- 
serves the striking nct fina betae 
the beauty of its private houses, and 
the deplorable scantiness of its public 
buildings. The establishment of a 
taste for erp of — — de- 
scription, and. the gradual purification 
of the popular taste, which may fairly 
be expected from the influence of so 
perfect a model as the Parthenon of 
Athens, would ultimately, in all pro- 
bability, render this city the favourite 
residence of the fine arts; the spot 
to which stran would resort, both 
as the place where the rules of taste 
are to be studied, and the models of 
art are to be found. And thus, while 
London is the Rome of the empire, 
to which the young, and the ambi- 
tious, and the gay, resort for the pur- 
suit of pleasure, of fortune, or of am- 
bition, Edinburgh might become an- 
other Athens, in which the arts and 
the sciences flourished, under the shade 
of her ancient fame, and established 4 
dominion over the minds of men more 
permanent than even that which the 
Roman arms were able to effect. 
Should the Parthenon be finally 
fixed on as the model for the national 
monument, it seems hardly necessary 
to hint at the situation in which it 
ought to be placed.. It is observed by 
Clarke, that of all the cities which he 
had visited during his extensive tra- 
vels, Edinburgh bears the closest re- 
semblance to the cities of ancient 
Greece. Its position on a rock, in 
the middle of a fertile and champagne 
country ; the vicinity of the sea, and 
the disposition of the town at the base 
of the fortress, resemble in the most 
striking manner the situation of Co- 
rinth, Athens, Argos, and most of the 
Grecian capitals. To make the re- 
semblance complete, he adds, it is on- 
ly necessary to have a temple of great 
imensions placed on the Calton Hill; 
and such an edifice, seen from all 
quarters, and — an object in 
every landscape, would give a classical 
air to that beautiful city of which the 
value cannot — be Ze x bs 
are thoro persuad: at the 
erection of the Parthenon on the Cal- 
ton Hill would do more to add to the 


beauty of Edinburgh, than a million 
laid out in any other situation. 

The Greeks always fixed on an 
eminence for tbe situation of their 
temples, and whatever wes the prac- 
tice of a people of such exquisite taste 
is wel worthy of imitation. The 
Acropolis of Athens, the Acrocorin- 
thus of Corinth, the temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius in Egina, are instances of 
£he beauty of these edifices when placed 
on such conspicuous situations. At 
. Athens in particular, the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius and of Theseus are 
situated in lain ; but although 
the former is built in a style of meg- 
nificence to which there is no lel, 
end is @puble the size of the e 
non, its effect ia infinitely less striking 
than that of the temple of Minerva, 
which crowns the Acropolis, and 
meets the eye from every part of the 
adjacent country. The Temple of 


Egina, is neither so large nor so beau- 
iful as the Temple of Theseus ; but 
there is no one who ever thought of 
comparing the effect which the fore 
mer produces crowning a rich and 
wooded hill, to that which is felt on 
viewing the latter standing in the 
plain of Attica. The — of Nep- 
tune, at Pestum, has a sublime effect 
from the desolation that surrounds it, 
&nd from the circumstance of there 
being no eminence for many miles 
to interfere with its stern and ve- 
nerable form; but there is no one 
who must not bave felt that the 
grandeur of this edifice would be en- 
tirely lost if it was placed in a mo- 
dern city, and overtopped by build- 
ings destined for the most ordinary 
purposes. The Temple of Vesta, at 
Tivoli, perched on the crag which 
overhangs the cataract, is admired by 
all the world ; but the temple to the 
same goddess, on the banks of the 
Tiber at Rome, is passed over without 
notice, though the intrinsic beauty of 
the one is nearly as great as that of 
the other. To come nearer home, 
the Temple of St Bernard's Well ia 
perhaps nearly as beautiful a buildin 

$8 the observatory on the Calton Hill, 
bat no one = — ever thought of 
eomparing the delight experienced b 

the sight of the one to that whi 

the other produces ; and the county 


‘rooms are built precisely, so far as the 
columns go, on the model of the Erych- 
theum st Athens; but po.one who 


Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island of ed 
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has seen these columns only in their 
resent situation, overtopped by the 
fty piles by which they are sur- 
rounded, could conceive the beauty of 
the originals, manning oe the rock of 
the Acropolis, and gi by the rays 
of an Athenian sun. 

In the landscapes too of Claude and 
Poussin, who knew so well the situa- 
tion in which every building appears 
to most advantage, the ruins of tem- 
ples are almost always placed on pro- 
minent fronts, or on the summit of 
small hills; in such a situation, in 
short, as the Calton Hill presents. 
The practice of the ancient Greeks, in 
the choice of situations for their tem- 
ples, joined to that of the modern 

talian painters in their ideal represen- 
tations of the same objects, leavi 
room to doubt that the course whi 
they followed was that which the pe- 
culiar nature of the building requir- 


If it shall be said that the Calton 
Hill would be too crowded, and that 
there is not sufficient room for the 
observatory and such a temple as bas 
now been proposed, the answer is, 
that on the Acropolis of Athens, 


- which has been admired for two thou- 


sand years, the temples are much 
more crowded, and in particular that 
the Erychtheum bears nearly the same 
proportion to the Parthenon which 
the observatory would do to the pro- 
posed edifice. If the monument to 
Lord Nelson is an obetacle to such a 
building, nothing would be easier 
than to pull it down and build up 
another in some other situation more 
worthy of the hero to whom it is cone 
secrated, and more consonant to the 
public taste, which has improved so 
remarkably since it was built. The 
expense of such a proceeding would 
not be a fourth pert of the cost of the 
d in any other central situation 
in the city. l 

It is difficult to estimate the addi- 
tion which the Parthenon, if placed 
on the rock where Nelson’s Monu- 
po api — "i make to the 
uty of Edinburgh. ibas ud 

who enters the city from the Lon 
Road, it would be the most splendid 
of all objects, both in approaching the 
eastern slope of the Calton Hill, and 
crowning the superb cliff that over- 
hangs the road immediately before 
ou enter Waterloo place. From the 
orth Bridge it would rise in une- 


* 
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ualled majesty above the other edi- 
des with which the southern front o£ 
the Calton Hill is covered ; and give 
the last finish to that romantic group 
of towers, rocks, and castellat 
buildings, which are collected on that 
interesting spot. From Prince's Street 
it would form the appropriate back- 
ground to the — vista of 
Waterloo Place, and exhibit at the 
close of that beautiful Grecian Street 
the moet splendid of Grecian triumph- 
al edifices. From every side it would 
give a Classical air to the scenery in 
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the vidnity of the metropolis 
blend the juat of recent — 
with the delightful recollections of 
ancient glory. And we cannot help 
thinking, that ss the Calton Hill is 
the most conspicuous and the most 
beautiful situation which the city can 
afford, so it is the only one worthy of 
the sublime purpose to which the na- 
tional monument is destined, end 
alone fit to be the depositary of a na- 
tion’s gratitude for the memorable 
events and unrivalled glory of the 
present age. 


BOWLES 8 ANSWER TO CAMPBELL.” 


In his Esay on English Poetry, Mr 
Campbell has found fault with Mr 
-Bowles for certain alledged observa- 
tions on the genius and moral charac- 
ter of Pope. Mr Bowles feels himself 
rather unfairly dealt with by the dis- 
tinguished Critic, and in a very tem- 
perate and manly letter has pointed 
out his unintentional misre nta- 
tions. It is always to be lamented 
when any misunderstanding takes place 
between men of genius,—more espe- 
cially with to those subjects 
dearest to their hearts, and on which 
it is natural to believe their opinions 
would perfectly harmonize, were they 
fully and clearly expressed. Mr 
Bowles is evidently much hurt at be- 
ing held up by so high an authority as 
Mr Campbell as an unfair and “unphi- 
losophical critic on the genius of a 
poet whom it has lately been the vul- 
pr — — " — 
one perfectly right in thus 
liely vindicating himself : 
charge. It must have been unpleasant 
enough to Mr Bowles to hear this 
most unfounded charge against him 
widely circulated by the Edinburgh 
Review—and chanted by so many 
modig birds from al the shrub- 
beries of criticiam,—but while it would 
hsve been beneath his dignity to no- 
tice the abuse of those '* whose 
professed trade," he says, ** is misre- 
presentation," it would have shewn 
either a consciousness of its truth or 
an indifference to its falsehood, to 


'of the greatest 


from such a POCty 


have remained silent when such an ac- 
cusation was repeated or echoed by one 
poets of the age. We 
think that Mr Campbell, though one 
of the fairest and most generous of" 
critics, has altogether misconceived the 
scope and tendency of Mr Bowles's ob- 
servations, and that this may be put 
in a clear light in a very few words. 

Mr Bowles courteously but plainly 
tells Mr Campbell, that he could not 
have read his criticism on Pope, ex- 
cept in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review where it is so grossly misre- 
presented, and therefore he gives it, 
verbatim, as follows: 


« * All images drawn from what is BEAU- 
TIFUL or SUBLIME in the WORKS of NA- 
TURE, are MORE beautiful and sublime 
than images drawn from art, and are there. 
fore more poetical. In like manner, those 
PASSIONS of the HUMAN HEART which 
belong to nature in general, are, pev sc, 
more adapted to the HIGHER SPECIES of 
than those which are derived fram 
incidental and transient manners.’ 

** The reader will instantly perceive, that 
these propositions are connected and con- 
secutive; and to prevent the possibility of 
their being understood otherwise, I added, 
as illustrations, the following instances, 

ually connected and consecutive. 

** © A description of a forest is more 
poetical than a cultivated garden ; and the 
passions which are pourtrayed in the Epis. 
TLE oF ELOISA, render such a poem more 
poetical, (whatever might be the difference 
of merit in point of composition) intrinsical. 
ly more poetical, than a poem founded on 
the characters, incidents, and modes of 
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artificial life ; for instance, the of 
sikia Fit Rape 


s The reader will aee, —— 
a general proposition connected with its il- 
niri Further, to prevent miscon- 
ception, I added, 

ss € Let me not, however, be considered 
as thinking that the subject alone consti- 
tutes excellency. The execution is 
to be taken into view at the same time ; for, 
with LonD HARVEY, we might * fall asleep 
over the CREATION of BLACKMORE, but 
be alive to the touches of animation and 
satire in Boileau.’ By execution, I mean not 
only the colours of expression, but the design, 
the contrast of light and shade, the mas- 
terly management, the judicious disposition, 
and, in short, every thing that gives to & 
GREAT SUBJECT INTEREST and anima- 
tion.’ 

** € The SUBJECT and the EXECUTION 
are equally to be considered ; the one, res- 
pecting the poetry ; the other, the ar? and 
talents of the poet. With regard to the 
fra, PoPE cannot be placed among the 
HIGHEST ORDER of POETS: with regard 
to the second, NONE WAS EVER HIS 8U- 
PERIOR.' 


We think that all this is so very ra- 
tional, judicious, and true, that neither 
Mr Campbell nor any other person can 
have a single word to say against it. 
Mr Campbell, however, has somehow 
or other taken up an erroneous view of 
Mr Bowles's opinions, and in the fol- 
lowing well-written, and indeed beau- 


tiful aph, he is obviously com- 
bating ya dude. 

` ** Pope's works have been twice given to 
the world by editors who cannot be taxed 
with the slightest editorial iality to- 
wards his fame. The last of these is the 
Rev. Mr Bowles, in speaking of whom I 
beg leave most distinctly to disclaim the 
slightest intention of undervaluing his ac- 
knowledged merit as a poet, however freely 
and fully I may dissent from his critical es- 
timate of the genius of Po Mr Bowles, 
in forming this estimate, lays great stress 
upon the argument, that Pope's images are 
drawn from art more than from nature. 
That Pope was neither so insensible to the 
beauties of nature, nor so indistinct in de- 
scribing them as to forfeit the character of 


a inui vate is what I mean to urge, 
ithout 


exaggerating his picturesqueness. . 


But before ing of that quality in his 
writings, I would leave to observe, in 
the first place, that the faculty by which a 
poet luminously describes objects of art, is 
essentially the same faculty which enables 
him to be a faithful describer of simple na- 
ture; in the second that nature and 
art are to a — relative terms in 

ical description is generally recol- 
and manners are of so much importance in 
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fiction, as to make the exquisite description 
of them no less characteristic of genius then 


the description of simple physical appear- 
ances. Tho post is * — heir, He 
deepens our social interest in existence. It 
is surely by the liveliness of the interest 
which he excites in. existence, and not by 
the class nd — ne chooses, that 
we most fairly appreciate the genius or the 
life of life which is in him. Bt is no ir- 
reverence to the external charms of nature 
to say, that they are not more i t to 
a poet's study the manners and affec- 


tions of his — Nature is the "s 
dess; but by Mia no cns eae Gee 
erstands her mere inanimate face—how- 
ever charming it may be—or the simple 
landscape painting of trees, clouds, preci- 
pices, and flowers. used ur Pone ur 
any other poet, exclusively by hi 
of describing inanimate ? Na- 
ture, in the wide and sense of the 
word, means life in all its circumstances— 
nature moral as well as external As tbe 
subject of inspired fiction, nature includes 
artificial forms and manners. Richardson 
is no less a painter of nature than Homer. 
Homer himself is a minute describer of 
works of art ; and Milton is full of i 
derived from it. Satan's —— 
to the pine that makes * the mast of some 
great ammiral, and his shield is like the 
moon, but like the moon artificially seen 
the glass of the 'Tuscan artist. The 
* spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
the royal banner, and all P bene’ pride, 
pomp: and circumstances of glorious war,” 
are all artificial images. When S 
groupe into one view the most sublime ob- 
E — he fixes first on ‘ the 
-capt towers, the gorgeous the 
solemn temples.’ Those who have ever 
witnessed the spectacle of the launching of 
rip drole will perhaps ive me 
for adding this to the examples of the sub- 
ray apiid artificial life. Of that spec- 
dias iius ge the impression, and 
face e ium down Ger. The 
ten They. 
seem yet before me—I sympathise vid 
their deep and silent expectation, and with 
their burst of enthusiasm. It was not 
a vulgar joy, but an affecting national so- 
lemnity. When the vast bulwark 
from her cradle, the calm water on which 
she swung majestically round gave the ima- 
gination & contrast of the stormy element 
ae i M RM NUR ID TO All the 
ys of battle and the nights of danger 
whioh she had io encounter, all dhe ende of 
the earth which she had to visit, and all 
that she had to do and to suffer for her coun- 
try, rose in awful presentiment before the 
mind ; and when the heart gave her a be- 
nediction, it was like one pronounced on a 


living 

Mr Bowles then makes some remarks 
on this passage, which we think admi- 
rably expressed, and therefore quote. 
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*« I beg you to observe, Sir, that, in 
my first proposition, I do net say that 
WORKS OF ART are in no instance pocti- 
cal; but only that * what is sublime or 
beautiful in works of nature is MORE 80 ! 
The v ion * more s0' is a proof 
eiry belongs, though not in the sume 


nature are more 
manners; the one being eternal, the other 
local and transitory. I think the mere 
stating of these circumstances will be suf- 
ficient to shew, that both the Edinburgh 
Review and yourself have completely mis- 
represented my meaning. With respect to 
the images FROM ART, which you have 
adduced as a triumphant anewer to what I 
laid down, I shall generally observe, that 
r own illustrations are against you. 
The Edinburgh Review, in the same man- 
ner, had spoken of the Pyramids. Now 
the Pyramids of Egypt, the Chinese Wall, 
&c. had occurred to me, at the time of 
writing, doubtedly POETICAL in 
WORKS of ART ; but I su that any 
reflecting person would see these were 
ical, not essentially as works of art, but 
associations both with the highest 
feelings of nature, and some of her sub- 
limest external works. The generations 
swept away round the ancient base of the 
Pyramids, the ages that are past since their 
erection, the mysterious obscurity of their 
origin, and many other complex ideas, en- 
ter into the imagination at the thought of 
structures, besides the 
association with boundless deserts; as the 
Wall of China is associated with unknown 
rocks, mountains, and rivers. Build a pyr- 
amid of new brick, of the same dimensions 
as the pyramids of in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, and then say how much of the poèt- 
ruris 
in is derived, not 
from art, but from the association with 


GENERAL NATURE! Place your own 
image of the * GIANT OF THE WESTERN 
STAR’ upon such a id, if it could be 


made as HIGH as the Andes, and say whe- 
ther it would be considered as poetical as 
now it » * looking from its throne of 
clouds o’er half the world.’ J had often 
considered these and such instances 
rally and specifically; and think, if you 
reflect a moment, you will with me, 
that though they are works of art, they are 
rendered POETICAL chiefly by those moral 
or physical associations of GENERAL NA- 
ture with which they are connected. But 
to come to your most interesting exam 

Let us examine the ship which? jou Tove 
described so beautifully. On what does the 
poetical beauty depend? not on art, but 


ene⸗ 
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NATURE. Take away the wawes, the 
winds, the sun, that, in association with 
the streamer and sails, make them. look so 
beautiful! take all poetical associations 
away, ONE wil become a strip of blue 
bunting, and the other a piece ef coarse 


It is these pic- 
i from GENERAL Nå- 
TURE, and these alone, which make a 


** Having laid down my first position, X 
proceeded to speak of i ince of 
art, descriptions of external na- 
spoken of the hi 

derived from the loftier passions 
What I said of the know- 
XTERNAL NATURE was not 
with a view of shewing that a poet should 
a botanist, or even a Dutch paint- 
Brag appellee could diit 
eminent,’ as a great (descriptive) with- 
out this knowledge, which moni aes distin- 
ishes CowPER and THoxsox. The 
ebjects I had in view, when I used the ex- 
pressions objected to, were Pope's Pastorale 
and Windsur Forest; and I thought my 
meaning could not have been misunder- 
stood. I will appeal to your own quota- 
tion from the first of these poets. Why is 
CowPER eo eminent as a descriptive poet ? 


I 
poetry, as 


e most accurate describer of the works of 
eaternal nature, and for that reason is su- 
perior, as a descriplive poet, to POPE. 
Every tree, and every iarity of colour 
and shape, are so described, that the reader 
becomes a spectator, and is doubly inter- 
ested with the truth of colouring, and the 
beauty of the scene, so vividly and so de- 
lightfully painted from nature herself ; and 
you yourself have observed the same in 
your criticism on this exquisite poet, in 
WORDS AS DECISIVE AS MY OWN. 

** Having thus merely stated my senti- 
ments in general, as they stand in order 
and connection in the Essay on the Poeti 
Character of PoPE, I shall now pursue 

arguments more in detail. 

** You say, ‘as the subject of inspired 
fiction, nature includes artificial forms and 


manners.” * RICHARDSON is no less a 
painter of nature than Homer!’ I will 
not € to notice your e expression 
of * eis fiction ;" but will admit that 
RicHARDSON is not less a pain 
ture than Homer. For, indeed, Ricu- 
ARDSON, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus ! 
But let us take Clarissa Harlow, the most 
affecting of RICHARDSON'S * inspired fic. 
tions !' Though Lovelace be a character in 
ARTIFICIAL LIFE, the interest we take 
in the history of Clarissa is derived from 
FEELINGS of GENERAL MATURE. [ts 
t characteristic is PATHOS ; and this I 
ve distinguished as a far more essential 
property of poetry than flowers and leaves ! 
passions excited are those of GENERAL 
NATURE ; and so — gens farther, is 
RICHARDSON i ere is nothing 
in the feathered hat or the eword- 
ot of Lovelace; nor in the gallant but 
artificial manners of this accomplished vil, 
lain. In Sir Charles Grandison the cha- 
racter of Clementina is poetical, and for the 
esme reasons; but thefe is nothing very 
poetical in Sir Charles himself, or * the ve. 
nerable Mrs Shirley l’ 
of — hero — — 
ions as |I 
m which are most elevated or pathetic ; 
for it is true, passions are described in TER- 
ENCE us well as SOPHOCLES; but I con- 
my definition to what is ru Fus 
9 pathetic, or beautiful, in man - 
ings; and this distinctioh is kept in view 
the Essay on the Poetic Character 
of Pore.  SHAESPEARE displays the 
same wonderful powets in Falstaff as in 
Lear, but not the same poetical powers; 
and the provinces of comedy and tragedy 
will be always separate ; the one relating to 
abetract emotions, the other combined with 
the passing ions, and incidental varia- 
tions of the * Cynthia of the minute.' 
** To proceed ; you say, * Homen him- 
self is a minute describer of works of art !" 


e 
from the scenes of NATURE; as the Iliad 
does from its loftier passions. But do you 
really think that the catalogue of the Gre- 


horses » Achilles ; and do you think Ho- 


as a bridge is men t 
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© But Richardson and Homer ate not 
sufficient to everwhelm me and my hypoth- 
esis; and it is remarked, as if the argument 
was at once decisive,‘ that Milton is full of 
imagery derived from art; ‘ Satan’s spear,’ 
for example, is compared to the * MAST oF 
SOME GREAT ADMIRAL !! Supposing it is, 
do you really think that such a comparison 
makes the description of Satan’s spear a 
— more poetical; I think much lese so. 
ut Milton was not so unpoetical as 

imagine, though I think his simile dome dot 
Greatly add to our poetical ideas of Satan’s 

The * mast of the great admiral’ 
might have been left out; but remark, in 
this image Milton DOES wot compare Sa- 
tan's 


€ His spear, to equal which the TALLES?T 
PINE 
€ Hxwx on NORWEGIAN BILLS, TO BE 


mast 
* Of some great admiral, were but a wand !* 


You leave out the chief, I might say the 
only, circumstance which reconciles the 


* mast’ to us; and having detruncated Mil- 
ton's image, triumphantly say, * Milton is 
full of imagery derived from art!!* You 


come on, * dertraque sinistraque,” and say, 
not only Satan's spear is com to an 
* admiral’s mast,’ but * his shield to the 
moon seen through a telescope !° 
F “M — e 2m 
o e; or have purposel 
d oe an bal? of its — — 
beauty. What reason have I to complain, 
when you use Milton thus? I beseech you 
recollect Milton's image. 
* His pond'rous shield, 
* Hung on his shoulders like the moon, 
whose orb 
* 'Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
* AtEVENING,FROM THE TOPOFFESOLE, 
* OrinVALDARNO,to DESCRY NEW LANDS, 
* RIVERS, or MOUNTAINS, IN HER 8POT- 
TY GLOBE. 

** Who does not perceive the art of the 
poet in introducing, besides the telescope, as 
1f conscious how unpoetical it was in itself, 
all the circumstances from NATURE, ester- 
nal nature, The evening—the top of Fe- 
sole—the scenes of Valdamo,-—and the 
LANDS, MOUNTAINS, and RIVERS, in the 
moon's orb? It is these which make the 
passage poetical, and not the ‘ telescope !' 

This is, we think, a complete and 
satisfactory explanation; and we are 
sure that none of our readers will find 
fault with our long quotation. Mr 
Bowles, afterwards alluding to the ac- 
cusation — against him of “ try- 
ing Pope exclusively by his power of 
describing inanimate phenomena,” asks 
Mr Campbell, — 

* Have I ever tri ope DI excha- 


sive power of ing inen pheromone? 
Siete I ever Toned d that nature, in the pro». 
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per sense of the word, means nature moral 
as well a» external? Have I not, in the 
first sentences of the observations on Pope's 
Poetical Character, said nearly the same 
thing? Could this utterly escape your no- 
tice, if you had (I will not say the cri- 
ticism,) but only looked at the two first sen- 
‘tences ?" 


Mr Campbell, after speaking of Pope's 
power of description, goes,on as follows. 

«€ T am well aware that neither these, nor 
similar instances, will come up to Mr 
Bowles's idea of that talent for the pictur- 
e which he deems essential to . 
* The true poet,’ says that writer, * should 
have an eye — to, and familiar Da 
every of season, every variation o 
light end shade of nature, every rock, every 
tree, and every leaf in her secret places. He 
who has not an eye to observe these, and 
who cannot, with a glance, distinguish every 
hue in her variety, must be so far deficient 
in one of the essential qualities of a poet.’ 
Every rock, every leaf, every diversity of 
hue in nature's variety! Assuredly this 
botanizing perspicacity might be essential to 
a Dutch flower painter ; but Sophocles dis- 
plays no such skill, and yet he is a genuine, 
& great, and affecting poet. Even in de- 
seribing the desert island of Philoctetes, 
there 15 no minute observation of nature's 
hues in secret places. Throughout the 
Greek tragedians there is nothing to shew 
them more attentive observers of inanimate 
objects than other men. Pope's discrimi- 
nation lay in the lights and shades of hu- 
man manners, which are, at least, as inte- 
resting as those of rocks and leaves. Ín 
moral eloquence he is for ever densus et in- 
stans sibi. The mind of a poet employed 
in concentrating such lines as these descrip- 
tive of creative power, which 
* Builds life on death, on change duration 


And bids th’ ‘sternal wheels to know their 


rounds, 
might well be excused for not descending 
to the minutely — The vindic- 
tive personality of his satire is a fault of 
the man, and not of the poet. But his wit is 
not all his charm. He glows with passion 
in the Epistle of Eloisa, and displays a lofty 
feeling, much above that of the satirist and 
the man of the world, in his prologue to 
Cato, and his Epistle to Lord Oxford. I 
know not how to designate the of 
such gifts but by the name of a genuine 


————qualem vix it unum 
Millibus in multis homan. consultus 
Apollo. Aijsonius.” 
Tothe charge thus eloquently brought 
forward, Mr Bowles replies, we think, 
very triumphantly. "us 
* The minute knowledge of edfe?nel na- 
ture, rd aa down as one essential of 
a great descriptive poet, you apply te trage- 
7 in ee more works (the 
oL. V. 
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subject of which are the loftler passions of 


general nature) descri of external na- 
ture ought least of all to bave But 
perhaps I ought to thank you for thus briag- 


ing me back to the delightful remembranee 
of the most interesting studies of my youth, 
=the tragedies of Sophocles, and 

larly the Sperchian fountains, the Lem- 
nian rock, and the solitary cave of Philoc. 
tetas. —There is no minute description of 
leaves and flowers; no, sir, certainly not; 
but you have forgotten that the affecting 
story of the desolate Philoctetes displays not 
only the higher passions of GENERAL XA- 
TURE, but exhibits the in i ix- 
ture of many of the external beauties of her 
most romantic scenery, of her most secluded 
eolitudes. It is many years since I read it; 
but recalled to its wild poetic scenery, and 


— 2 repeated, with & 


Nov 3’ & xem, yXoxus vi morrer, 
Aevirout» uuas, Aere» sàn, 

Ackns, uwers viò iwase. 

Xap’, os Anpve wor aupair, &c. 

** Tt is the rocks, the caves, the wild and 
solitary scenery, the desert island, and the 
surrounding seas, all images of nature, that, 
mixed with the language of human passions 
derived from the same general nature, give 
this ancient and unique drama its peculiar 

; reminding us of the romantic ima- 
gery in the Tempest and Midsummer Night's 

». 80 beautifully interwoven by < 
speare with those interesting dramas. 

** The miserable abode of the lonely in- 
habitant of Lemnos is marked by one image 
drawn from art, which is so minute, and 
sets so strongly before us the wants and poor 
resources of the desolate exile, that none of 
the minute circumstances which render so 
natural the narrative of Robinson Crusoe, 
can be imagined more affecting. I allude 
to the * &yrexvAev Exwuus QuuA Tvog 
Tsaynpar avdeos’ in the cave of Philoctetes. 
There is nothing poetical in an ill-carved 
cup; but in this place it is rendered so, and 
most strikingly ing, by the associated 
t T forgot t of your instan 

I forgot to notice one i ces, 
and iat to's iking to be Pai ove: To 
return, therefore, Sophocles to Shak- 


earthly magnificence: and all these 


images are b t into one grand and aw- 
ful picture, to shew the mighty devastation 
of final ruin; and are associated with that 


leading idea of the destruction of the globe 

itself, which will leave not a WRECK be- 

hind ! Thus the * — — bécome 

highly poetical ; nor can 1 leave this point 

WEROGE M ing a werd of the particular 

object of the tower. D himself has 
3 


Grecian. the * cloud- 

a striking. and often a beautiful, object ; 
now much more poetical, when, grey with 
years, or illumined by the setting sun, it 
carries the thought to that ip with 
which it is connected, the sabbaths of our 
forefathers; or harmonizes with the soft, 
sinking landscape of evening, and the ideas 
of another world.” 

This is written like a pues, a 
scholar, a poet, and a Christian. As 
we have quoted all that Mr Campbell 
has charged Mr Bowles with, we are 
in justice bound to give, as entire as 
our limits will permit, that gentleman's 
reply. It concludes thus: 

** But, enough of this! I have read your 
observations with greater attention than you 
could have read mine; and having so read 
them, I must confess I do not find one point 
established against those positions which I 
had distinctly laid down, unless that may be 
called an answer, where, in refutation of so 
plain a position, you say the same thing. 

«6 Kor anotie: — dan which almost 
persuades me you never read my Criticism 
on Pope's — Tanasi is — You 
say, * He glows with passion in the Epistle 
of Eloisa ; and displays a lofty feeling, much 
above that of the satirist and man of the 
world, in his Prologue to Cato, and his 
Epistle to Lord Oxford.'—Campbeil. 

s This may be called by Mr Perry ‘ an 
answer!' how complete an answer it is, will 
be shewn by the following few lines of m 
Criticism: ‘ We regrét that we have lit 
more truly pathetic from his pen than the 
Epistle of Eloisa; the Elegy to the unfortu- 
nate Lady ; and let me not forget one of the 
sweetest and most melodious of his pathetic 
effusions, the Address to Lord Oxford, 

* Such were the notes my once-lov'd Poet 
* Bowles. 

** As I am conscious of having been mis- 
understood, may I again intreat pardon for 
shewing what I did say of a poem founded 

‘on manners, and what I did not. I said this 
of the Rape of the Lock.  * In this compo- 
sition Pope stands alone, unrivalled, and 
possibly never to be rivalled. All his suc- 
cessful labour of correct and musical versifi- 
cation, all his talents of accurate description, 
though in an inferior province of poetry, are 
here consummately displayed ; and as far as 
artificial life, that is, ** manners," not PAS- 
SIONS, are capable of being rendered poeti- 
cal, they are here rendered so by the fancy, 
the propriety, the elegance, and the poetic 
beauty of the machinery.’ 

* Now I would put to you a few plain 
questions ; and I would beseech you not to 
ask whether I mean this or that, for I think 

ou must now understand what I do mean. 

would beseech you also not to write beside 
the question, but answer simply and plainly, 
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whether you think that the of Pope, . 
* trembling over the froth ——— 
be an image as poetical as the delicate and 
quaint Ariel, who sings, * Where the bee 
sucks, there lurk I?’ Or the elves of Shak. 


speare 
€ — of another sort, 
* That with the morning light make sport.’ 
Whether you think the description of a game 
of cards be as poctical, supposing the execu- 
tion in the artists equal, as a description of 
& WALK in à FOREST ? Whether an age of 
refinement be as conducive to pictures of 
poetry, as a period less refined ? Whether 
panne, affections, &c. of the human heart, 
e not a higher source of what is pathetic or 
sublime in poetry, than habits or manners, 
that apply only to artificial life? If you 
agree with me, it is all I meant to say ; if 
Dot, we differ, and always shall, on the prin- 
iples of poetical criticism. 
« Your last observation is this: ‘ I know 
not how — — the of such 
ifts, but by the name of a uine z 
ordo I, * did I ever; and I will vez. 
ture to assert, that if you examine well what 
I here have said on PoPE's several writi 
you will not think I ever shewed reluc- 
tance to attribute to him that high name. 
** Again. You say, * PoPE's discrimi- 
ion lies in the lights and shades of ** hu- 
man" manners, which are at least as inte- 
resting as those of rocks and leaves !* Does 
it require more the commonest under- 
Sand o pedr the fallacy of this lan- 


e. 
ui fear it would be thought impertinent to 
ask you atwhat University you acquired your 
logic; but I guess your knowledge of the 
art was not acquired at Oxford. Your logic 
is this: * Human manners are the province 
of poets ;’ therefore, *the and loftier 

sions are not more poetical than manners 
pil inel life.” Shall I hint further, that 

e expression human manners is vague and 
inapplicable. Human manners may desig- 
nate equally the red Indian in the forests 
of the Mississippi; the plumed soldier, and 
the grey-haired minstrel of chivalry; or 
Peggy Moreen, in a Bath ball-room. 
Every comedy, every farce, has human 
manners; but my proposition was confined 
to manners of a refined age, which I called ar- 
tificial; and which you have artificially 
slurred over with irrelevant expressions, 
that prove nothing. Artificial manners are 
human, but * human manners! need not be 
* artificial." 

** [ beg further to say, that there is not one 
passage, concerning the poetical beauties of 
which you have so justly spoken, which I 
have not expressly pointed out myself, as 
the reader may find in turning to the pas- 
n ; particularly let him remember what 
I have said respecting the PATHOS and the 
PICTURES, and the SOLEMN and SWEET 
HARMONIES, of the Epistle of Eloisa. 
And can I help pointing out, wot with 
triumph, but with regret, that you not only 
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agree with me in 


points, but that where 
we differ your critici 


conflictingly labours 
against your own argument; for when, 
nearly in the last sentence, you say, * he, 
Pope, glows with passion in the Eloisa, 
and displays a Lorry feeling, much ABOVE 
that of the 8aTIRIST and man of the world, 
in his Prologue to Cato, and his Epistle to 
Lord OxForp ;’ what is ns but to say, 
that ‘ glowing passions an iy feeli 
are ont AOE those wii diate * 
the sATIRIST and man of the world ! P 

In the concluding pages of his pam- 
phlet, Mr Bowles notices, with much 
earnestness, but perfect temper, an as- 
sertion of Mr Campbell that “he 
had kept in the shade the good quali- 
ties of Pope, and erated his bad.” 
He is, we think, equally successful in 
repelling this accusation—but we have 
no room for any part of his able de- 
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fence. It would delight us to meet with 
Mr Bowles again on some more ime 
portant occasion. He has written 
some of the ds beautiful and pathe- 
tic in our e—and though 
he ‘has, of late EM. rather retired 
from the world, that world has not 
forgotten him, but, on the contrary, 
he is remembered by many thousand 
hearts with admiration and love. He 
is, without doubt, an English classic 
—and we see no reason, while Crabbe 
and Rogers are still coming forward 
with unimpaired power or elegance, 
why he too, who we believe is a 
younger man than either of them, 
should not rouse himself to some new 
labours in which it is quite impossi- 
ble that he should be otherwise than 
completely successful. 





REMARKS ON TYTLER 8 LIFE OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 


Wr magos it will be allowed by 
all Scottish men of letters who read 
this little book, that its author has 
conferred a considerable service on his 
country by publishing it; and yet we 
are not prè 'to say that we find in 
the any very important addition 
to the sum of what before been 
known and said concerning its very re- 
markable subject. If we except a 
single curious enough document dis- 
covered last year by Mr Hibbert of 
Clapham, we do not think there is 
any thing in this life, of which former 
memoirs of Crichton have not con- 
tained some hints. But the merit of 
Mr Tytler consists in his havi 

thrown together, in a regular form, 

the scattered materials of information 
concerning Crichton, which, till now, 
had been afloat in the world—in other 
words, in his having presented his coun- 
uy with a compact and elegant view 
of all the facts, arguments, and specu- 
lations, with which the name of this 
wonderful n had ever been con- 
nected. The former biographers were 
all either too credulous, or too scepti- 
cal, or too superficial, or too hasty. 
Mr Tytler has examined his sub- 
ject in the proper spirit of rational 
veneration, as well as of sobriety and 
calmnese—he has examined it with 


much petience, and apparently to the 
very bottom—and he has embodied the 
resulta of bis studies in a memoir which 
is extremely — ag — 
in every respect, and shews, ether, 
that ‘ie author has inherited a full 
measure, both of that taste for elegant 
research, and that talent for elegant 
writing, which distinguished his fa- 
ther—the late amiable and accomplish- 
ed Lord Woodhouselee. 
Henceforth, we shall never be troubled 
with any of that silly levity which 


-has made so many of our second and 


third rate critics and collectors attempt, 
to throw discredit on the ing 
powers and achievements of this prince 
of precocious genius. For the honour 
of our nature, (for as to our country, 
that is but a small matter indeed in re- 
gard to such a person as tbis) it wil] 
now be a thing denied by no one, that 
there did exist a being so exquisitely 
entitled to go down to all posterity by 
the name of THE ADMIRABLE-—-8 Man, 
who, having run through all the 
career of competition, and placed him- 
self by one voice at the head of all his 
contemporaries, whether in respect to 
the accomplishments of mind or body 

died at the age of twenty-two,—and 
left behind him, in the unanimous 
admiration of all that ever saw him, a 





* Life of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the Admirable Crichton. With an 
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(although after al not Ires lasting.) 


less wonderful 
to which he belon It would 
seem, indeed, as if the untimely des- 
tiny which cut off Crichton, had been 
one of the very darkest of all the in- 
explicable mysteries of Providence.— 
** Chrichtonum Superi voluere ostendere 
mundo tantum : 

Non mundo hunc hi voluere dare." 

Jt is not n for us to go into 
the details of the incidents of Crich- 
ton's life, as they now have been set 
forth by Mr Tytler. It is better to 
quote one or two passages from his dis- 

uisition on the authorities from which 
these details have been gathered—they 
will be sufficient to satisfy our readers 
that our commendation not been 
misplaced. The two chief contem- 
authorities for the miraculous 
i of Crichton, are the celebrated 
Aldus. Manutius, his mal friend ; 
and a ter man still, Joseph Scali- 
ger, who travelled in Italy within a 
very few years of his melancholy death. 
Of the evidence of the former, Mr 
Tytler says very justly. 
** It is at once of the most unexceptionable, 
and the most conclusive nature. This au- 


"witness of those public disputations which 
he records. ‘* Tu vero me non solum auc- 


rum mirificarum, habuisti." He accord- 


on that occasion. Nor ishe contented with 


count of Crichton, Ka 
Scaliger. ‘ I have heard,’ says the author, 
* when I was in Italy, of one Crichton, a 
Scotchman, who had only reached the 

of twenty-one, when he 7s killed by the 
command of the of Mantua, who 
knew twelve different —had studied 
the fathers and the de omni 


is valuable in may points of view. Scali- 


panied.” 

The following elegant sums 
up the last of Mr TTytler’s dimerta- 
tions, which is chiefly occupied with 
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reclaiming the arguments against the 
famous Crichton, employed by some 
who have chosen to think his various 
attainments impossible for a person of 


EL d 

** We may be told, (and this is the very 
point for which we contend,) that the union 
of all these talents, the combination of this 
variety of intellectual excellence, in so young 
a man, is a very remarkable circumstance. 
We may be told, and we do insist, that this 
union becomes still more remarkable, when 
we consider, that, in all the manly and 
military exercises, which are so commonly 
neglected even by the inferior candidates for 
scientific or literary eminence, this si 

man, arrived at such perfection as to ex- 
cel those whose lives were devoted to their 


ph powers, was remarkable for a mo- 
esty of manner, and a sweetness and gen- 
disposition, which «endeared hi 
to his friends, and disarmed the jealousy of 
his rivals ; and that, to finish the picture, 
he was, in his figure and countenance, one 
— moe bandomos men o aes When 
all this is put together, when all these rays 
of excellence are traced back into one focus, 
and found centeri epi arceri 


say, that if, as has been shewn, the authors, 
— whom this account has been trans- 
znitted, are entitled to perfect credit, this 
union of talent, is, although neither super- 
natural or incredible, entitled to high ad- 
miration ;—that it is not to be wondered at, 
that his contemporaries should have been 
astonished and —— by the appearance 
of so brilliant a vision,—a vision, too, 
which rose so bright and beautiful only to 
set so sadly and so soon. And we, lastly, 
contend, the possessor of such unrivall- 
ed excellence was not only entitled to re- 
ceive from them, but is now as fully en- 
titled to demand from us, that appellation 
by which, as the only reward of his urs, 
his genius, and his misfortunes, he has de- 
ecended to posterity,—the Admirable Crich- 
ton. , 


After all that Mr Tytler has done, 
however, it willstil be in the inimit- 
able pages of the Jewel that people will 
seek for the most graphic, original, 
and delightful picture of Crichton and 
his fate. We wish Mr Tytler had 
been a little more full in his notices of 
that most remarkable of all his prede- 
cessors,—in our humble mind, not 
only ‘one of the most curious and 
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whimsical, but one of the most power- 
ful, also, of all the geniuses our part 
of the island has produced. To give 
the world a good life of the exquisite 
Sir Thomas rquhart, and a good edi- 
tion of his exquisite works, would be a. 
thing well worthy of Mr Tytler ; and, 
we are sure, a Ming most acceptable 
to the whole world. Nothing has ever, 
as yet, been written about this man, 
in a style at all corresponding to his 
merits; but the few passages which 
have been so often quoted from his Life 
of Crichton, are quite enough to prove 
the extent of his imaginative powers, 
even to those whose deli prevents 
them from reading the still finer mo- 
nument of his genius—his translation 
of the two first books:of Rabelais. It 
is well known that this cavalier was a 
prime member of the Saltfoot School— 
considering himself as the proper head 
of the race of Japhet, the heir male and 
Pi age ell of Seth the third son of 
Adam. But, as his genealogy, or as 
he calls it, TTANTOXPONOXANON, is in 
few hands, we shall make bold to en- 
liven our pages with a few of the rich- 
est es. One of his — 
was Esormon, who lived in the year be- 
fore Christ, 9139. He was, it seems, the 
first who took the name of Urquhart. 

** He was sovereign prince of Achaia. 
For his fortune in the wars, and affability 
in — his —— and familiars 
surnam. wee , that is to say, for- 
tunate and well Sloe” After which tine, 


his nosteri 
him the father of all that carry 
URQUHART. He had for his arms, three 
Banners, three Ships, and three Ladies in a 
field Or ; with the picture of a young Lady 
above the waste, — in her right hand 
& brandished sword, and a branch of myr- 
tyle in the left, for his crest : and for sup- 
two Javanites, after the soldier ha- 
it of Achaia, with this motto in the scroll of 
his coat-armour, Tavra ‘n cpm a Leid ra : 
that is, These three are worthy to behold. 
Upon his wife Narfesia, who was sovereign 
the Amazons, he begot Crattynter.” 
This high lineage became transplante 
ed into our island a few centuries be« 
fore the Christian era. Its chief was 
at that time Lutork Urquhart, whose 
history is thus summarily given. Our 
readers will not fail to observe, that 
Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty has a 
good claim of kindred with the house 
of Lutork. oe 
** Ferguse the First, at his coming into 


Olbion, after he had, in honour of his 
decessor Gathelus, given unto his landing 
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after the Scotobrigants (by Seneca, in his 
satyrs, called Scutobrigantes,) by a Doric 
dialect, for Scotobrigantes, from Brigansa, 
& town in Galicia, now called Compostella, 
which the Scots, of old, both built and in- 
habited : he likewise giveth them the epithet 
of Cerulei, because (in my opinion) the 
most of the inhabitants there, were accus- 
tomed, even then, to the wearing of blue 
caps, after the Scotogalli, (of whom our 
Scots-Irish language is termed Galick, as 
they from Galicia) and lastly, after those 
that had the surname of Scot, without any 
other designation. He gave in marriage to 
Lutork veox:éoros, the captain-general of all 
his forces, because of his dexterity, both in 
the Macedonian and Romish discipline of 
war, his own sister Benedita; for which 
cause, the river upon whose bank the pro- 
mise was made, hath ever since been called 
Urquhart, and the valley or glen (as they 
_ term it there) where the marriage was con- 
summated, Glen-Urquhart, or Glenurchi, 
and that in honour of the Odocharties, 
Ochonchars, Clanrurie, Seotobrigants, Clan- 
molinespick, and Esormon, who were all 
of them Lutork’s predecessors, and sur- 
named Urquharts. This Lutork, besides 
his own ancient inheritance from Cromarty 
to castle Urquhart, inclusive, and several 
other lands, successively derived to him from 
Nomostor, took possession then of the Thane- 
dom of Lochaber, with many other terri- 
tories of a large extent. On Benedita he be- 


got Machemos." 
He sums up his pedigree thus :— 
The said Sir THOMAS is, 
By line. By succession. 
From Adam the 143 1 
From Noah the 134 


From Esormon the 128 138 
From Molin the 108 114 
From Rodrigo the 100 104 
From Alypos the 91 94 
From Char the 76 79 
From Astioremon the 68 71 
From Lutork the 67 69 
From Zeron the 32 33 
From Vocomposthe 30 31 


His account of Crichton is written 
througho::t with the same unbridled 
license of imagination exhibited in this 
more than Allantonian pedigree. We 
would very fain quote the whole of it, 
but must confine ourselves to a single 
passage which has been very often quot- 
edalready, viz. the account of the death 
of theadmirable youth. He has already 
told us that Crichton was spending 
the night in company with an Italian 
lady, who fell in love with him on oc- 
casion of some public displays of his ge- 
nius—and the whole scene in the lady’s 
house is described with the most pic- 
torial minuteness—beginning from the 
moment he entered into her apartment, 
** or rather into an alcoranal peradise,' 
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«€ Wh nothing tendi to the pleasure 
—— cae : the weather 


being a little chill and coldish, they on a 
blew velvet couch sate by one another, to- 
wards a char-coal fire burning in a silver 
brasero, whilst in the next room adjacent 
thereto, a pretty little round table of cedar- 
wood was a covering for the supping of 
them two together: the cates p for 
them, and a week before that time bespoke, 
were of the choisest dainties, and most deli- 
cious junkets, that all the territories of Italy 
were able to afford; and that deservedly ; 
for all the Romane empire could not pro- 
duce a completer paire to taste them." 


And soonto the minute when they were 
disturbed by the noise of the young 
prince of Mantua and his drunken com- 
panions at the door—“ the clapper up 
again, they rap with a flap, till a three- 
fold clap makes the — to rebound." 


E The — m and i —— 
Crichtoun, at the prince’s manning 
of the court taking the alarm, step’d from 
the shrine of Venus to the oracle of Pallas 
armata; and by the help of the waiting 
gentlewoman, having apparelled himself 
with a paludufmental vesture, after the an- 
tic fashion of the illustrious Romans, both 
for that he minded not to make himself 
then known, ag to walk then in esp er 
disguise was the anniversary custome o 

that country, and that all both gentlemen 
and others standing in that court, were in 
their mascaradal garments; with his sword 
in his hand, like a messe from the 
gods, came down to relieve the page from 
the whereat he stood sentry ; and when 
(as the light of the minor planets appears 
not before the glorious rays of Titan) he 
had obscured the irradiancy of Pomponacio 
with his more effulgent presence, and that 
under pretext o taming Ai to Ee aarti 
desire him to stand behind him, as he did, 
he had exposed the full view of his left side 
(20 far as the light of torches could make it 
perceivable) to the lookers on, who being all 
in cuerpo carrying swords in their hands in- 
stead of cloaks about them, imagined real. 
ly, by the b or cognizance they saw 
near his heart, that he was one of my ladies 
chief domestic servants: he addressed his 
discourse to the prince, and the nine gentle- 
men that were with him; neither of all 
whereof, as they were accoutred, was he 
able, (either by the light of the tapers, or 
that of the moon, which was then but in 
the first week of its waxing, it being the 
Tuesday next to the first new moon that 
followed the purification day) to discern in 
any manner of way what they were: and 
for that he perceived by their unstedfast 
postures, that tbe influence of the grape had 
made them subjects to Bacchus, and that 
their extranean-like demeanour towards him 
(not without some amazement) did mani- 
fest his certainty of their not knowing him; 
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he therefore with another kind of intonation 
(that his might not bewray him) 
then that which waited upon his usual note 
of utterance, made a pithy panegyrick in 
praise of those that endeavoured, by their 
good fellowship, and Bacchanalian compag- 
nionry, to cheer up their hearts with pre- 
cious liquor, and renew the golden age; 
whence ding to a more parti ap- 
plication, he very much applauded the ten 
tlemen, for their being pleased (out of 
fheir devotion had 
with great respect 
psoas thas nymphs) not to forget, amidst 
the most sacred plying of their symposi- 
asms, that duty to ladies which was incum- 
bent on them to be performed in the dis- 
of a visite: then wheeling neatly 
about to fetch another careere, he discreetly 
represented to them all the necessary cir- 
cumstances at such a visit observable, and 
how the infringing of the meanest title or 
— any one thereof, would quite 
i sy mutual harmony it should 
uce, and bring an able dispa- 
— to the credits and honours of all 
guilty of the like delinquency. In ampli- 
fying hereof, and working upon their pas- 
sions, he let go so many secret springs, and 
inward resorts of eloquence, that being all 
ed of the unseasonableness of the 
and unreasonableness of the suit, 
none of them, for a thousand ducats that 
night, would have adventured to make any 
—— in that affair ipsi aur 
before been so eager: so oun 
was the — of reverence toward that 
lady, which he so insinuatingly had im- 
i — hearts of them all; where- 
re urposing to insist no lon 
on the vistatory design, did cast their minds 
on a sudden upon another far more haire- 
brained consideration; when the prince, to 
one of his chief gentlemen said, we will do 
this good fellow no wrong; yet before we 
go hence, let us try what courage is in him, 
that after we have made him flee for it, we 
may to-morrow make one excuse for all, 
to the - e he serveth. Do not 
see (says he) how he dandleth the sword in 
his hand, as if he were about to braveer us, 
and how he is decked and trinmed up in 
his cloaths, like another Hector of Troy, 
but I doubt if he be so martial, he 
too well to be valiant: he is certainly more 
mercurial than military; therefore let us 
make him turn his back, that we may spie 
if, as another Mercury, he hath any wings 
on bis heels. This foolish chat no sooner 
was blattered out to the ears of three of his 
gentlemen, that were nearest to bim, but 
the sudden drawing of their swords, though 
but in jest, made the other six, who heard 
not the prince, as if they had been mad, to 
adventure the rashness wherewith the spirit 
of wine had inspired them, against the pru- 
—— and invincible fortitude of the 
Crichtoun; who not being ac- 
customed to turn his back to those that had 
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any project — his breast, moet man- 
fully sustained their encounter ; which (al. 
though furious at first) appearing never- 
theless unto him (because of the odds of 
ten to one) not to have been in earnest, he 
for twenty several bouts, did but ward their 
blows, and pary with the fort of his sword, 
till by plying the defensive part too long, 
he received one thrust in the thigh, 
and another in the arm; the trickling of 
his blood from the wounds whereof, prom 
ed his heroic spirit (as at a desperate is 
to have at all or none) to make his tith 
agat o stock, and set upon them all: 
in which resolution, when from the door 
whereat he stood, he had launched forth 
three in the court (having lovely 
Pomponacio behind him, to give him warn- 
ing case of surprisal in the reer, and all his 
ten — ina — * him, who, 
makingupabove a rant of that periph 
whereof His body ai the centre, —“ 
from the exterior points of all their right 
shoulder-blades, alongst the additional line * 
of their arms and tucks, to lodge home in 
him so many truculent semi-diameters) he 
ing their intention, and beginning 
his agency, where they would have made 
him a patient, in as short a space as the 
most diagrammatically-skilled hand, could 
have been able to describe lines nta- 
tive of the distance "twixt the earth and the 
several kardagas, or horary expeditions of 
the sun's diurnal motion, from his eguinos- 
ial horizontality to the top of his meridian 
height (which, with the help of a ruler 
six draughts of a pen, is quickly delineated) 
livered out six several thrusts against them, 
by vertue whereof he made such 
work upon the ive ents of that 
debauch'd circumference, through the red- 
in-marks, which his streight-drawn stroaks 
imprinted, that being alonged from the 
centre-point of his own e, and with a 
thunder-bolt-like-swiftness of hand radiated 
upon their bodies, he discussed a whole 
t of those ten, whereof four and 
twenty make the circle; and laying six of 
the most of them on their backs, 
left (in the other four) but a sextant of the 
aforesaid ring, to avenge the death of their 
dismal associates. Of which quaternity, 
the prince (being most concerned in the 
effects of this disaster, as being the only 
cause thereof (though his intentions levelled 
at another issue) and like to burst with 
shame to see himself loadned on all sides 
with so much dishonour, by the incompara- 
ble valour of one single man).did set for- 
ward at the swords point, to esssy if in his 
persen so much lost credit might be rees- 
vered, and to that coming within 
distance, was upon the advancing of a 
thrust in quart; when the most agile 
Crichtoun parying it in the same ward, 
smoothly glided along the prince's sword, 
and being master of its feeble, was upon 
the very instant of ing his highness 
very low, and laying his honour im the 


dust, when one of the three courtiers whom 
fortune had favoured not to fall by the hand 
of Crichtoun, cried aloud, Hold, hold ; kill 


: at which words courteous 


TELER 
Hini 
Hu 

M 

: 

B 


had been to receive the honour of ui rad 
hood) with his right-hand presented hi 
the hilt of his own conquering sword, with 


dent, the sweet and beautiful lady (who 
is time had slipped herself into a cloth-of- 
in the anterior fente where- 


tissue gown and — brocado with 
precious treasure er ivory body: 
and put the foot-etalls of those marble-pil- 
lars which did support her microcosme, in- 
; paire of incarnation velvet-alippers em- 

with purple) being descended to 
the lower door (which jetted out to the court- 
wards) she rending her ts, and tear- 
ing her hair, like one graces 
with a fury, spoke thus: ** O villains 


sustoine the rays of that beauty, 


whose piercing made him conscious 
of his guilt, he fell flat upon his face like to 
a dead man: but knowing omne simile not 


to be idem, he quickly arose ; and, to make 
his body be what it appeared, fixed the hilt 
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the desperate project of that Ege Dn f 


frantick, and distracted humour (befitting 
io) into his 


And now since we have got into the 
making of quotations from Sir Tho- 
mas Urquhart, we must really be par- 
doned if we venture upon giving one 


the more passage, which is a very ancient 


favourite with more one of our 
fraternity. It is from the “ Epistle 
Luminary” to this most si 

work '*'DI he Jewel," and contains a 
minute history of the manner in which 
he got up that work for the press. 
The secret of our own partiality for 
the passage is, that it comes very near 
what sometimes happens to writers of 
far less pretensions than Sir Thomss 
Urquhart ; but we might ‘very safely 
leave our readers to draw their infer- 


of the whole, and be ready for another sheet. 
He and I — who should compose 
fastest, he with his hand, and I with my 
Maé Qua dg Se oaas MD. 
€ them in the composing instrume 
standing for my conception ; & his plenisb- 
6 





what I had written 
and sometimes to a 
Virtue of this unanimous 

ulation, betwixt the theoretic and practi- 
which of us should overhye other 


ef quick ox dead, (for books I had 
possibly would I have made use 


any, although I could have c 
dens) then what (by the avon of Cony ae 
own judgment and fancy did unto 
me; save so much as by way of informa- 
tion, a servant of mine would now and then 
bring to me, from some reduced officer of 
the primitive Parliament, touching the pro- 
per names of some Scotish warriors abroad, 
which I was very apt to forget. 

** I speak not this to excuse gross faults, 
Gf there be any) nor yet to praise my owne 
acuteness (though there were none) but to 
shew that extemporaneanness, in some kinde 
of subjects, may very probably be more suc- 
ceseful, than premeditation: and that a too 
punctually digested method, and over-nicely 
selected phrase, savouring of affectation, 
diminish oftentimes very ntuch of the grace 
that hemp th man piis & natural in- 
genuity. e state of England be pleased 
with this book, I care neither for Zoil nor 
Momus ; but if otherwaes, then shall it dis- 
please me, whose resolution from its first 
contrivance was, willingly to submit it to 
their judicious censure. 

So much for the present: We shall 
ere long present our readers with some 
more copious notices of the represen- 
tative of the lineage of Seth. 
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** Having prepared all their musical instruments, they played on them for three hours 


without intermission, so that I was quite s 


MR EDITOR, 
Tax following queries on musical 
expression are the sources of a scepti- 
cism as to the merits of the mo- 
dern school of music, joined to an in- 
creasing admiration of the eloquent 


melodies of your country and of Ire- 
land, which has long been creeping 


upon me. I must, however, deprecate 
any idea that I am counting upon na- 
tionality for their insertion. I ven- 
ture to send them in the hope that 
the Es meet with more charitable 
and less contemptuous treatment from 
some of your correspondents, than 
a have from some of my mu- 
sical friends. There is nothing alarm- 
ing in this confession. Practical mu- 
sicians are seldom metaphysical, and 
in reply, therefore, to any insinua- 
tions of ignorance from such, I can 
only humbly submit, that I have not 
anfequently had opportunities of 
hearing scientific music, and some- 
times of joining in it as far as my 
yery limited execution will permit. 


Vor. V 


tunned with the noise ; 
guess the meaning till my tutor informed me. He said, " * 


neither could I possib! 
oe SWIFT.” 


My knowledge, however, such as it 
is, is confined to the Treble Cliff. 
Little more need be said by way of 
preface. It is only necessary to as- 
— E is in — jn 
0 ucing certain ns 
adiit This assertion is bare- 
ly an ap to common experience. 
e tendency of the queries is to at- 
tempt to shew how this effect is pro- 
duced, and to deduce the rationale 
of musical expression. This, of 
course, involves a consideration of the 
existing styles of music. 
In conclusion I must note, that the 
term '* music" is often used where 
* melody” or '' subject” are only 
meant. ere the exhibition of mu- 
sical concords is wished to be — 
ly understood, the word “ ony" 
is substituted.—I am, &c. &c. D. T. 
Newcastle, June 24th 1819. 


1. Ir music please, must it not do so 
either by the mere succession of clear 
and distinct ene by those tones 
: 3 
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in certain successions, producing by 
some means or other a pleasing senti- 
ment in the mind? 

2. If music pleases in both these 
ways, separately or in combination, 
must not the way second mentioned 
be allowed to be of a more exalted 
kind than the first, inasmuch as a 
mental sensation is superior to a mere 
auricular vibration ? 

S. If music actually begins and 
produces sentiments or trains of 
thought without the aid of any con- 
tingent or arbitrary prior associations 
of ideas merely incidental to the indi- 
vidual, is it not an unavoidable conse- 
quence, that it must produce such 
trains of thought, from each air hav- 
ing some kind of cennection with the 
sentiment it produces more close than 
with other sentiments which it does 
not produce? 

4. For, if this be denied, how hap- 
pens it that the sentiment follows at 
all rather than some other, or rather 
than none; and how happens it that 
the same succession of tones produces, 
in various persons, the same senti- 
ment or description of sentiment ? 

5. If then music be allowed to 
have this particular connection with 
thought, so that a given succession of 
tones produces a certain train of think- 
ing, or in short, if airs are strictly 
“ expressive," is it not almost self-evi- 
dent that this can only happen from 
such ideas having been before joined to, 
and connected with similar sounds, so 
that, in accordance with the principles 
of associated ideas, they reproduce 
each other ? 

6. If this connexion with similar 


sounds be denied, how happens it 


that expressive songs, that is to say, 
songs in the meaning of which all 
men agree, and the merit of which all 
men allow, follow in their modulation 
the inflections of voice with which the 
words would be recited by a correct 
and natural speaker, thus resolvi 
music into poetical heightening an 
measuring of natural intonation, in 
short, constituting it the poetry of 
sound ? 
7. How also does it happen, admit- 
ting the last negative, that the turns 
of a air may be sometimes won- 
y guessed at, after reading the 
words to which it has been applied, 
HOUR Mie reverse. o€ Hie process t al- 
luded to? 


8. If all these assertions and conse- 
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quences be denied in toto, I ask what 
other kind of connexion, between mu- 
sic and thought, can be conceived to 
exist ; or, if it can, what is it, and do 
composers follow it ? 

9. If no account can be given of 
any other well known or conceivable 
theory of this connexion, is it not phi- 
losophical to admit the foregoing upon 
such evidence as there is, in default of 
better? 

10. This then being granted, does 
it not follow that music appeals to hu- 
man — and feelings in the same 
way that poetry does ? 

11. Does it not also follow that, in- 
asmuch as the inflections of the hu- 
man voice, when excited by subjects 
devoid of passion and feeling, are not 
sufficiently distinct, peculiar, or cer- 
tain to be generally recognised ; there- 
fore, music which depends upon such 
inflections, must, when employed on 
subjects in which intense feeling is 
not comprehended, become uncertain, 
inexpressive, and unintelligible ? 

12. From which does it not directly 
follow that the scope and range of ex- 
pressive music must be limited like 
any other means of expressing pathos 
and passion ? 

13. Granting this, must it not, ef 
course, be impossible to be musically 
pathetic, heroic, beseeching, regret- 
ting, upbraiding, exulting, or despsir- 
ing, for a longer time, without — 
tions, than it is possible to depict t 
passions strongly, and produce them 
in the mind by means of poetry or 
prose. And supposing, therefore, & 
piece of music to be made to imitate, 
or rather express, the bursts of pas- 
sion and pathos in the most consum- 
mate scene of a tragedy, must not this 
necessarily be done by a succession of 
airs, each of which embodies a passion 
or feeling, — or complex, in the 
order in which such arises in the 
scene; airs being understood to be 
successions of musical notes to which 
the of a drama might be sung 
after being turned into lyrical metre, 
or, in a more extended sense, portions 
of tecum adapted to the actual pas- 


14. If this be admitted, how does 
it happen that elaborate music, or 
what is called a full piece, should be 
more difficult to be understood than & 
single expressive air, the elaborate 
music only amounting, as it only can 
amount, to a succession of expressive 
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airs, if it is to include meaning at 
all? 


` 1S. Should it be said that elaborate 
music appeals to the feelings in a way 
different — that in "c — 
expressive a » I ask a defini- 
tion of that labente diferent way? 

16. If it appeals to feeling, must it 
not have some connexion or other 
with the words expreasive of that feel- 
ing, be the connexion what it will, 
and the words what they will, and the 
mode, measure, and intonation what 
they will? 

17. Admitting this, I ask, how 
would, or how could the words essen- 
tially differ in their general principles 
or intonation and arrangement from 
the words of a common air; and, if 
they could not, how could they admit 
of a connexion with their music mate- 
rially differing from the connexion 
between an air and its words ? 

18. If elaborate music eppen to 
eny higher feelings than airs do, I ask, 
what feelings ? 

19. If it appeals to any other feel- 
ángs than airs do, I ask, what other ? 
- 90. — it be said — — 
music a to more refin i 
than airs do, and that modern — 
carries on the connexion between mu- 
sic and words in subjects in which less 
pession or intense feeling being con- 
tained, the natural inflections of the 
voice are more delicate and evanescent, 
and therefore less known, and, when 
imitated, requiring more study than 
strikingly passionate airs, I ask if this 
is not merely trying how low in the 
scale of passion or feeling music can 
descend, that is to say, how impalpa- 
bly delicate a feeling it is capable of 
delineating, and if this be the case, I 
ask, why this music, however difficult 
or minute, is estimated before music 
-confessedly higher and more power- 
ful, when e poet or painter who takes 
& minute or remote subject is put, 
very properly, below him who takes 
subjects on which he can be great, 
: impassioned, and striking ? | 
- 21. If the modern elaborate music 
have as strict a connexion with certain 
trains of sentiment as airs have, I ask, 
why words are never connected with 
elaborate pieces ? and why modern 
composers attempt to set to music 
songs, the stanzas of which convey 
turns of sentiment widely differing 
from each other, but which are yet to 
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be expressed by a repetition of the 
same air? 

$9. Further, if modern music has 
that refined connexion with refined 
sentiment, which it is asserted to have, 
how comes it that this music is not 
more difficult of composition in the 
game proportion ? 

23. If it be answered that it is, I 
ask, how it — that so many vo- 
luminous refined composers exist, the 
works of whom exceed, in bulk, five 
hundred times, all the old airs that 
have been preserved for the last five 
hundred years ? 

24. Admitting, aleo, modern musi« 
cians to be refinedly conversant in feel- 
ing, how happens it that when they 
compose airs, professing to convey the 
well known passions, they generally 
appear, to unlearned people, to fail ; 
and that their compositions seem not 
to be regulated by that connexion be- 
tween sentiment and sound which ex- 
ists in old airs? 

25. If it be said that the modern 
differ from the old airs only in the 
expression being more , and 
conveyed in company with more re- 
finements, in short, that they are 
perfect, and the old airs imperfect, I 
ask, whether it would seem so from 
the following considerations, and, if it 
does not, whether it can be shewn by 
any other course of reasoning ? 

26. Ifthe old airs are deficient in 
their connexion with, and conveyance 
of passion and feeling, must it not be 
n one of "ee twe ways—either et 

ey give the expression too strongly, 
or ioo weekly. that they are rude or 
weak, caricaturish or insufficient ? 

27. If the first and most probable 
side of the alternative be taken, if 
the old airs, like the old poetry, are 
affirmed to deal in strong images, vio- 
lent passions, and unpolished lan- 

; if they be more artless, straight- 
bad and coarse than modern airs ; 
if their fault be over-expression, I 
ask, in what particulars this over-ex- 

ion can be shewn ? 

98. Às the old airs extend them- 
selves higher or lower in the musical 
scale, do the emphatic passages re- 

ire a more unnatural emphasis ; are 
the shakes more violent and continu- 
ous; the holds longer; the cadences 
more obtrusive; the shortened notes 
more tripsomely tipped over than in 
the modern airs? 


$9. If they be not more, are they 
not less coarse in these particulars ; 


and leaving out compass, emphasis, 
shakes, holds, eddences, and tippings, 
in what i are they more 


coarse ? 

80. Taking the other side of the al» 
ternative ; if it be said that the old 
dirs are deficient in force and com- 
pleteness of expression, I ask, how 
then does it happen, that unlearned 
pedple are more affected by sounds 
which do not fully express a well 
known passion than by those which 
do, this being an effect without a 
sufficient cause, and a sufficieht cause 
failing to produce its effect ? 

31. If it be said, that the old airs 
produce feeling in the same way as 
that of old rude poetry, which is suf- 
ficient to produce the effect, though 
not so completely as if it had 
those additional refinements for which 
a modern reader involuntarily makes 
allowance, I ask, whether by this it is 
meant to be said, that rhodern musi- 
es of — 

ngs 
sions than their hearers are ? — 

$2, If they explain themselves as 
only — 
expression those refinements of 
ing which are common to this 
I ask, why this additional refined 
music is not commonly understood, as 
the ruder music was in a ruder age, if 
its relations to the things to be ex- 
pen by it is the same essentially 

Stapi as that of the early music? 

33. If it be said that these refine- 
ments are, in themselves, too delicate 
and evanescent to be understood, when 
translated into music, without some 

tory study, I ask how these 
icate and almost impalpable refinė- 
ments can so cover and alter the strong- 
er and more palpable of the pas- 
sion, which must, of course, be in- 
— the air, D unlearned 
vers of music can no lo recog- 
nisze it, nor see that ihe modan air 
contains any thing in common with 
the old airs on a similar subject ? 
vus rd be n im - 
as are, they yet have this ef- 
fect, I demand how, ‘thea, it happens 
that, when an old air is re-set, orna- 
mented, improved, and refined, by a 
modern composer, an unlearned ear 
can easily distinguish and separate the 


more strongly expressive parts of the j 


old air from the modern, and to him 
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unintelligible refinements, when he 
cannot do this.with an air wholly mo- 
dern, which professes to i the 

expression with the refine- 
ments ? 

85. As it is always possible that 
musicians, however . accurate their 
judgment, may deceive theniselves as 
to the actual sourees and causes of 
their is it probable or not 
from the following considerations, that 
caper and connoisseurs are more 

ikely to be deceived in these respects 
than mere unscientific lovers of mu- 


sic? 

36. As it is known and avowed that 
the style of music — had 
its origin with the Italians, and hes 
been modified by the Germans, two 
nations notorious for their overcharged 
expression and delineation of the p 
sions, both in their literature and 
where; that is to say, the Italians 
everywhere, and the Germans in their 
ürama and romances; and as it is 
likewise known en — d this 
country compose chiefly for stage, 
is it not probable that all these com- 
bined causes tend to produce the a- 
doption of a false and factitious style 
expression, imitated not from the 
intonations of nature but from those 


age, of the stagé, and of the worst part of 


the stage, which are themselves maw- 
kish corruptions of nature, 

the varnish and affectation of which, 
scarcely a feature of their parent is 
now to be ized ? 

. 87. It being admitted, on all hands, 
that there exists a considerable second- 
ary description of pleasure, arising 
from what is called ** harmony," or 
different tones according with each 
other, is it not probable that men whe 
are conversant in all the known va- 
rieties of chords, and employed in the 
search for new ones, will be inclined 
to give this part of music an attention 
too exclusive ? 

S8. Is it not, further, probable, that 
those who are accustomed te develepe 
and extend the capabilities of the hu- 
man voice, and of musical instru- 
ments, will be inclined to be much 
more with mere victories over 

i ties, than men who do not un- 
derstand the mechanism of music ? 

39. In short, is not modern musie 
made more a trade than ancient musie 
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this for ¥ d effect 
birth to a ccdndary imperfect speres 


of ive music, in which senti- 


ment is endeavoured to be excited by and 


the imitation of trifling circumstances, 
such as the whistling of birds, the gal- 
] g of horses, the ing of rain, 
&c. thas inducing puerilities worse 
than an utter disr of meaning? - 
40. Finally; though the m 
music appears to be composed in utter 
contempt of any theory, is it not 
strange that the foregoing remarks, 


The above remarks are so ingenious, and are invested in 
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that is to say, more or lesá of then, 
are admitted by most writers on music ; 
for instance, by Dr. Burney, Rousseau, 
Jackson e£ Exeter ; and does not 
this inconsistency throw a discredit 
— modern musiciens, particularly 
when it is considered that those cor 
posers who have been most regardless 
of the prineiplbs upon which the fore. 
going queries are founded, do not ap» 
to have invented any other, but 
ave gone on without any ostensible 
views of musical expression at ali ? 


so precise 


and close, that they form an agreeable contrast with the vague manner in which 
questions relating to musical expression are generally discussed. As we differ 
considerably from our correspondent in musical faith, we shall endeavour, in 
next Number, to make reply to some of his queries. The nature of musical 
expresdion is a subject well worthy of discussion, and, in certain respects, ap- 

to be involved in so much mystery, that it is a great chance whether it 


ever be completel 
would probali 


understood. If the 
y throw much light on the human constitution in general. 


eory of it were to be asceréained, it 


EDITOR. 





ON A NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN. 


Wuar sball be taught? is a question 
interesting to every one; but to in- 
quire into the management of the busi- 
ness of teaching, with a view to im- 
vement, seems, in this country at 
on never to have been considered 
as worthy of much attention. 
surely the successful issue of the la- 
bours of pupils and preceptors must 
in a t measure on the 
mode of eonducting the business of 
instruction, The system of J 
Lancaster, as far as it was ticable, 
has been long introdu more or 
less inte many of our numerou 
schools, but it can never be ge- 
nerally adopted except in charity 
ech Those who are able to pay 
their children’s education will be di 
peeed to think, and justly, that if 
they are sufficiently acquainted with 
what they have been studying to aet 
ripe in i a to one, 
ought to be employed in learn- 
ing something themselves. Some al- 
teration in the mode of teaching La- 


tin seems essentially necessary. It is 
a circumstance familiar to the obser- 
vation of every scholar, that however 


well acquainted with the ing of 
Eatin our countrymen may be, 
generally seem to feel nearly as m 
confusion in hearing a quotation of 
any length from that dead language, 


Yet to 


as they should at the appearance of 
one of those gentlemen who spoke it 
when it was living; on the continent, 
where many of the professors deliver 
their lectures in. Latin, Xhis auricular 
imperfection is removed by listeni 
i ions on subjects wi 
which the students must previously 
be in some degree acquainted ; while 
it is extremely improbable that the 
professors can deliver themselves so 
rapidly, as not to afford their auditors 
an op nity to become familiarized 
in a short time to the language em- 
ployed. The discontinuance of lec- 
turing in Latin in our universities 
may have been favourable to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, but it must be 
que evident to every careful observer, 
t it has been very injurious to the 
cultivation of Latin. 'To remedy this, 
and at the re — — the 
management of teaching languages in 
eral, I submit the following plan 
or the consideration of all those in- 
terested in the business of education, 
According to the present mode of 
teaching in schools and uni« 
versities, the accession of every new 
pupil is an advantage to the teacher, 
t a loss to the other pupils, at least, 
if actual examinations are useful. By 
the plan which I am about to propose, 
each individual wil have all the ad- 
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vantage of going over the business of 
the due Lush if alone, together 
with the stimulating influence of the 
emulation excited by public teaching. 
It will be obvious to those acquaint- 
ed with the subject, that a good deal 
of what I suggest is only a modifica- 
ton of Dufef's plan of teaching 
French, as laid down in his ** Nature 
displayed." This plan, in opposition 
tos most disingenuous cross critic, I 
hold to be very ingenious, and to 
grown pupils, at least, it must be ex- 
tremely useful. But it does not ap- 
pear to me at all necessary to have re- 
course to so violent a change of books 
and of system as Dufief recommended. 
All the advantages he can promise, 
and some more, together with all the 
benefits of the present mode of tui- 
tion, may, I think, be obtained by the 
adoption of the following method: 
The business of a Latin class is 
comprised in three great divisions, 
1st Lessons got by memory ; 2d, Ver- 
sions ; Sd, Lessons to be translated 
into English. 





ist, Lessons to be said from Memory. 
In declining nouns, adjectives, &c. 
the whole class say at once. The 
master, to preserve regularity and 
‘uniformity, names each case, the pu- 
pils immediately adding the Latin 
and the English. In this manner all 
the declension is gone over. When 
verbs are said, the master names the 
word, tense, person, and number; after 
the first person singular it is only ne- 
cessary to utter the words second, 
third, first plural, second, third, for 
the rest of each tense. In all large. 
classes a great deal of time is lost by 
going over the lesson several times, so 
as to let every one say something; by 
saying at once much time will be 
gained though each lesson be repeated 
two or three times. Te this part of the 
ong there can be only two objections. 
t some of the class may go wrong 
unobserved, or that they may not say 
at all. To the first objection I an- 
swer, that if a person possessed of a 
good ear can at once discover a false 
note struck by any individual of a 
band of musicians, though play- 
ing a piece harmonised in many 
parts, much more will an attentive 
master be able to discover what may 
ils are a false note, — his pu- 
pils are all going over the same part, 
rendered more distinct by articulation, 
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I do not speak hypothetically when I 
affirm this will found i be the 


fact. With respect to the second ob- 
jection, it is easily answered. Sup- 
posing some, from igmorance or per- 
verseness, not to say, still they will 
hear what is said ; for it is one great 
advantage of this plan, that it breaks 
all combinations in idleness ; as the 
master, though he — always 
discover any one who not say, 
can at once observe any one who s 
dresses his neighbour, and check his 
inattention. Besides, it is supposing 
too much to imagine, that many 
should remain silent from perverse- 
ness, and none need do so from ig- 
norance, as they may still say with 
the help of their class-fellows as at 
present ; and surely that plan is to be 
preferred, where all may say at a time, 
and where many must do so, to that 
where only one can. To keep alive 
the industry of any disposed to be 
lazy, the lessons might be heard 
occasionaily in the present manner; in 
which way also it will be to 
hear the grammatical rules, and what: 
ever cannot be conveniently divided 
into small portions. When the les 
sons are given out for next day, the 
are to be read as the others were said, 
the master taking particular care to 
articulate distinctly any word that 
may appear difficult to pronounce. 

If dialogues are said from memory 
in the class, they are heard in this 
manner. The master gives a sentence 
of the English, desiring one of the 
class to give the Latin, and so on till 
——— all 

roperly prepared. en this is 
done, let him give the first Latin sen- 
tence, calling on the class at once to 
give the English, and to add to it the 
Latin sentence just pronounced. In 
this manner, all the di is to 
be heard, by which means each in- 
dividual in the class will say the 
whole. l 

2d, Versions. 

The correcting of versions is gene- 
rally the most laborious part of a 
teacher’s duty, and the most useless to 
the scholar. I propose to render this 
much more interesting and advantage- 
ous to the pupils, by employing them- 
selves as the correctors of each other. 
Let the dux exchange themes with 
the boy at the bottom of the class, the 
second from the top with the second 
from the bottom, and so on through the 
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whole, in this manner the labour will be 
bably in proportion to the ability 
orit. When the exchanges are com- 
pleted, the master reads from the 
English a small portion, calling on 
the class, in order, to read the Latin ; 
he then points out what is wrong, and 
how it is to be altered ; each indivi- 
dual corrects the version before him, 
and when he has finished, marks 
the number of errors at the bottom. 
By making the number of errors de- 
cide the place each holds in the 
elass, he will be induced to examine 
the corrections, in order to see whe- 
ther they be fairly stated; and in a 
few minutes an affair will thus be pro- 
fitably gone through, which by the 
t plan, often occasions the 
teacher much ]labour, accompanied 
with the melancholy reflection, that 
what he painfully corrects is, without 
ever being looked at, carelessly thrown 
aside. To this part of the plan I do 
not anticipate any objections, the most 
ignorant will be able to perform, un- 
der the direction of the master, the 
task im on him, while the super- 
vision of his class fellows will have con- 
siderable influence in exciting the atten- 
tion ofthestudent while writing his ver- 
sion. What may be the practice at pre- 
sent with t to Latin themes in 
our universities I do not know ; but 
twenty or thirty years ago, in one of 
them, at least, it was quite a solemn 
farce. The versions were regularly 
bundled up and carried home by the 
janitor to the house of the professor, 
and as regularly brought back, nine out 
of ten of them unexamined, or at 
least without the slightest mark of 
praise or reprobation. Mutatis mu- 
tandis, the nlan which I have chalk- 
ed out, would certainly be preferable. 
Should it be alleged that this would 
tend to spread the critical Cacoethes, 
already so prevalent among eur coun- 
trymen, it may be answered, that per- 
haps it would improve the talent as 
well as the taste for criticism. 





Translation Lessons. 

These lessons are first gone over in 
the usual way, each pupil individually 
translating a portion, and undergoing 
the customary matical examina- 
tion. After thisis finished, the mas- 
ter orders all the books to be shut. 
He then begins the lesson, giving out 
a short sentence or member of a sen- 
tence, in the arrangement in which it 
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is printed, calling on tlie class sitnul- 
taneously to give the English, and to 
add the Latin sentence they have just 
heard ; and in this manner he will go 
over the whole translation lessons. 
The importance of this part of the 
plan must be qwite evident. Every 
pupil will translate the whole lesson ; 
e will pronounce all the Latin cor- 
rectly, if his master does so; and he 
will have the advantage of saying dia- 
logues, according to the genuine struc- 
ture and arrangement of the lan e, 
without the labour of P idem - 
ing them. After a few ion m the 
master should give the class the Eng- 
lish, desiring them to give the Latin, 
or this might be done in addition to 
the other mode of hearing the lesson. 
And I am satisfied he will be surpris- 
ed at the facility with which they will 
give their Latin, should this plan be 
rigidly and Fear, followed. Per- 
haps it may be here objected, that from 
the artificial structure of the Latin 
age, when the sentences are 
broken into small portions, the sense 
will come out awkwardly and in gro- 
tesque English. To this I reply, that 
the sense will meet the ear of the 
pupil, exactly as it did the Romans 
themselves ; and the corrupting effect 
of the odd translation, will be coun- 
teracted by the previous translation in 
the ordinary way. 

The method of conducting a publíc 
Latin class, which I have now gone 
over, will be attended with the follow- 
ing signal advantages: Every indivi- 
dual of the class will be almost con- 
stantly employed ; he will say nearly 
all that should be got by memory ; he 
will translate the entire lesson of each 
day ; he will acquire an accurate pro- 
nunciation ; he will understand the 
la e as well when he hears it as 
when he reads it; certainly a great 
desideratum. His ear and his organs 
of speech will get completely attuned 
toits structure and melody, and by 
the time he has finished his course, he 
will be able not only to quote readily 
the authors he has studied; but even 
to speak and write in their e, 
with a facility and correctness totally 
unattainable by the present mode of 
tuition. Perhaps, before concluding, 
it may be as well to advert to the diffi- 
culties attending the adoption of this 
plan, even where its advantages are 
acknowledged. External opposition 


no teacher has reason to fear; if his 
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em take the trouble to ine 
form themselves, whether he be a suc- 
cessful teacher, the 

ire what plan he 
1 if his castigations are moderate; and, 
fortunately for this plan, in that res- 


Within the walls of his class room, 
what ition has he to dread ? Men, 
it is esid, are but children of a larger 
growth, yet somehow they have all 
got of late rather impatient of arbitrary 
power, and even in many cases of legi- 
timate sway ; but where the teacher 
sits, he reigus uncontrolled and un- 
controllable. Some little difficulty 
may be experienced, perhaps, on in- 
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the plan, in cleates already. 
advanced in the study of the language, 
but by a few days verance it will 
vanish; with a beginning the 
study, one mode of teaching must be 
as easily adopted as another, But in- 
deed the greatest opposition I antici- 
pete, is not from pupils, nor from 
parents, but from teachers themselves, 
that genus irritable whichis in many in- 
stances more apt to teach than to learn. 
However, as I would fain obtain, for 
this my lucubration, candid considera- 


tion, and intelligent patronage, I here- 
of 


by dedicate it, with every feeling 


respect and esteem, to the Rector and 
other Masters of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 


W. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ORIENTAL BREED OF HORSES INTO 
EUROPE. 


(TransJated from an Essay of Count Wenceslas Bzeivuski.) 


Tnx late Dr Seetzen, in his letter, 
dated Mocha, 14th November 1810, 
in which he treats of Arabian horses, 
proposes as a question, ** Whether the 
period of the introduction of the first 
Arabian horse into E preceded 
or followed the date of the crusades. 

I have not at present the means of 
giving a very accurate solution to this 
question. Atthesame time, as the in- 
vestigation is one of considerable in- 
terest, I shall endeavour, at least, to 
give some account of the introduction 
of the Eastern breed of horses into 


Europe. 

Y. State of the Horses of ancient 
Persia, India, Egypt, and Africa. 

Arabia, Persia, India, and Egypt 
must always have — horses of 
that description which we so much 
admire at the present time. The A- 
rabians of the desert, who are proud 
toan extreme of the purity and an- 
tiquity of their breed of horses, allege 
that the five most celebrated families 
of them, known by the appellation 
El choms , are descended 
from five favourite mares of the Pro- 
pet But did not Mahomet find them 
n that country where the race is indi- 

genous ? 
— Arabians d as Persians, at 
e most remote iod, appear most 
frequently as infantry. In general every 
nation which employs the horse in 


war, possesses good horses, and at- 
taches a great value to them. Among 
the ancient Persians, the horse was 
not only the object of esteem, but of 
reverence. We find that horses were 
dedicated to the sun—and it was te 
the neighing of his horse that Darius 
was iudebted for the people. 'The 
word Arb, which signifies horae, was 
attached to the end of several of the 
names of the ancient Persians, such as 
Thamurasb, Kurchasb, Lohrasb, Hy- 
stasb, Holasb, a fact which forms an 
additional f of the veneration 
which they had for that noble animal. 
It may also be mentioned, that the Ci- 
licians presented annually à certain 
number of white horses to Darius, as 
tribute. 

The Arabians, and in general all 
other nations situated within the 
Ganges, Oxus, Araxes, the Black Sea, 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and 
the Indian sea, did not yield to the 
Persians in attachment to the horse. 
Indeed Herodotus and Strabo both as- 
sert that the best horses were to be 
obtained from these regions. m 

The perfection of the horse, that is 
to say, the leanness of its head, its 
slender body, its strength, com- 
biried with abundance of spirit, is de- 
rived chiefly from the excellence of 
the pasturage ; for the fact is beyond 
question, that moist pasture renders the: 

6 
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‘head clumsy-—the jaws of an unseem- 
ly shape—the eyes wesk—the belly 

ck and unable to digest the food — 
the chest fleshy—the legs thick and 
liable to different diseases. It is this 
which debilitates the constitution, 
renders the movement of the horse 
sluggish and ungraceful, and extin- 

ishes its fine natural spirit, and ren- 
* it vicious or stupid. On the 
other haud, it is in the d pastures of 
Arabia, Persia, &c., that we find those 
‘horses which, on account of their su- 
perior strength, and action, and saga- 
city, and spirit, are admired by all the 
world. e interior of Arabia and of 
Persia is a plain, sufficiently elevated 
above the level of the sea to render 
the pasture dry, aromatic, and whole- 
some, surcharged with none of those 
saline particles which, it is true, 
give lustre to the skin, but which, 
at the same time, render it dif- 
ficult for the horse to become habitu- 
ated to any other country of a different 
climate to which it may be transport- 
ed. Asa proof of this, it may be re- 
marked, that the horses of the North- 
ern Crimea, and those belonging to the 
country of the Calmucks, situated 
within the Volga, the Kuma, the 
Black Sea, and the Don, do not thrive 
well until they have passed a year in 
Volognea, Podolea, and the Ukraine, 
where I had the opportunity of mak- 
ing this interesting observation. 

The plains of Persia being raised to 
a considerable height above the level 
of the sea, and consisting of a bed of 
earth, upon a foundation of granite, 
and the plains of Arabia being also 
sufficiently, although not so much a- 
bove the level of the sea, and having a 
portion ef sand mixed with the vege- 
table soil (a ———— t ad- 
vantage in pasture nd,) these two 
countries tein tud natal dry by 
means of their heat, attract the mois- 
ture from the horse; while, on the 
other hand, the aromatic herbs, which 
are strongand succulent, chase from him 
those humours, the exudation of which 
is favoured by the imperceptible but 
continual perspiration of a hot climate. 

Thus the horses of these countries 
are very seldom affected with stran- 
gles and glandular diseases—their legs 
are well proportioned, and the hoof is 
compact and hard. I believe that the 
horses of Arabia and Persia have ex- 
perienced no change either to the bet- 
ter or to the worse since the time of 
Darius. 

Vot, V. 
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The country of India being moun- 
tainous, presents the same ádvantages. 


But Egypt is not quite so favourable to 


the breed of horses pu account of the 
overflowings of thf, Nile, which ren- 
der the soil and the atmosphere more 
moist. I have noticed in some 
Egyptian horses a slight tendency to 
certain diseases, which I have never 
observed either in the Arabian or Per- 
sian horse. This tendency must, I 
think, become, by degrees, less appa- 
rent, and at length entirely disappear 
on advancing towards high Egypt and 
Abyssinia. 

With regard to the horses of Wes- 
tern Africa, they are all of Arabian 
descent, and as the pasturage on the 
coast of Barbary is nearly the same 
with that of Arabia, the horses reared 
in the former’ country bear much re- 
semblance to those of the latter. 

The Persian, Arabian, and Numi- 
dian cavalry appear in history witb the 
same qualities which at present cha- 
racterise the cavalry of oriental and 
barbarous nations. Perhaps it may be 
objected to this statement, that the 
ancient Persian horses were yoked to 
chariots armed with scythes—but to © 
this I reply, that every good saddle 
horse is capable of being a good 
draught horse, and especially when 
yoked to a light car, like the cars of 
the Persians, whose destructiveness 


' depended on the swiftness of their 


course. l 
Quintus Curtius, in describing these 
chariots, informs us, that those who 
conducted them let the reins fall loose- 
ly on the neck of the horses, and press- 
them on with such impetuosity, 
that the chariots overthrew whatever 
they encountered. At tħe same 
time it is proper for me to remark, 
that every horse which we see in har- 
ness now a days, could not be used 
with ——— as a saddle horse. 
After all that I have said upon this 
subject, I think it may be safely 
granted, that the horses which exist- 
ed in the time of Darius were of the 
same nature with those which now 
exist in the above mentioned climates. 
Herodotus, in writing of the cavalry. 
of Xerxes, makes cular mention 
of the horses of the Persians, Arabians, 
Medes, ‘Cisians, Indians, Bactrians, 
the nations on the border of the Cas- 
pian Sea, all the nations occupying the 
country between the Ganges, Oxus, 
Araxes, and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Red and the. Indian Seas. He 

QR 
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lived during the time of the celebrated 
expedition of that prince. 
enophon also, a contemporary au- 
thor, in his Treatise De Re Equestri, 
- giving the marks ofa good horse, de- 
scribes, with scarcely a shade of differ- 
ence, the eastern horse of the present 
time. Strabo moreover entirely 
with Herodotus in the praise which 
he bestows upon the horses of the above 
mentioned regions, 
II. Introduction of the Oriental 
Breed into Europe. 
The wars in which the Greeks en- 
with the Persians could not 
to introduce the eastern breed in« 
to Greece. We are told by Herodo- 
tus, who lived during the time of the 
Persian war, that the army of Xerxes 
had along with it 80,000 horses, .and 
these must, I think, have been all 
stallions, for I do not find either in 
Herodotus or Strabo, any allusion to 


the now common practice of mutilat- th 


The entry of the Per- 
into Greece—the abode 
which ius there made after 
the defeat of Thermopylae—and the 
intercourse which subsisted between 
them and the le of the Levant, 
must have given to an improve- 
ment in the indigenous breed of 
Ser ate — 
ial climate t country w 
them from degenerating. 
Such appears to me to be the true 
account of the mode in which the 
Asiatic breed was first introduced into 


urope. 

As for the horses which were rear- 
ed on the coast of Barbary, from Ly- 
bia to the western border of Ancient 
Mauritania, now the kingdom of 
Morocco, they must have been very 
much the same with those which are 
to be found there at present—that is 
to say, they must have been beautiful 
in their form, nimble, and high-spirit- 
ed. And fhe same causes to which I 
attributed. the similarity between the 
horses of Persia and Arabia, in ancient 
times, and those "c cn in those 
countries at present, have operated 
here also. 


The conquest of Spain by the Car- 
thaginians, and the coria f which 
ro’ kept of it for more than two cen- 

, Could not fail to diffuse the 
eastern blood of the Mauritanian and 
bg uen horses among the horses of 

It does not appear that the Africans 
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ever mutilated their horses ; and fol- 


lowi bly their exam the 
icit peas this day — 


Here then are two points by which 
the eastern breed may have been pro- 
pegated through Europe by the squth- 
W 


est. 
III. The North of — 

Ancient Scythia possessed the same 
advantages with Arabia in respect to 
the dryness and wholesomeness of its 
pastures ; but on account of its more 
northerly latitude, it did not produce 
so li a supply of strong and aro- 
matic herbs. n the seeds of the 
most aromatic and succulent plants of 
the south of Asia are sown in the open 
fields, in that country, they thrive 
well enough, but for the most part 

eir natural properties are destroyed 
by the coldness of the climate. 
I have — that the horses 
reared in the same regions at present, 
and possessed by the Bauzkers, the 
Kirguis, the Bucharia ns, &c. have, in 
common with the horses of the south 
of Asia, a beautiful skin, veins well 
marked, &c.; but you will in vain 
look for the tly head, the 


of a hardy constitution, not easily fa- 
tigued, require little attention, of a 
gentle temper, sound-winded, travel 
an immense distance, and last for a 
very long time. 
I must here record an interesting 
observation. There exists in all indi- 
ous Asiatic horses, under whatever 
titude, something peculiar in the 
expression of their countenance, in 
their mode of playing the ears, and in 
all the movements of their body,— 
which evidently shews them to be of 
one family, and which is to be observ- 
ed in none of the western horses, with 
the exception of those of the English, 
which have a great deal of Arabian 
blood. I noticed this in more than 
187,000 Asiatic horses, which are 
brought annually by the Calmucks 
and Tartars to the celebrated fair of 
Berdyezow. In 1814, there were 


brought to that place 67,000 horses 
from the great steppe; and, I may 
sufely say, that during the course of 
five years residence in Russian Poland, 
I must have seen upwards of 240,000 
horses of that country. But to return 
to my subject; the blood of the Scy- 
thian horses must, on account of their 
connexion with the Sarmatians, and, 
again, from the connexion of the lat- 
ter with nations more to the west, 
have been communicated to all the 
North of Europe. Two reasons, how- 
ever, have combined in arresting the 
Mor of improvement in the breed 
of the North. "The first is, the cus- 
tom, which, according to Strabo, exist- 
ed among the Scythians, of mutilating 
their horses, in order to render them 
more tractable. 'The second, is in the 
circumstance of — — being 
transported info the moist pastures 
of Lithuania, Pomerania, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the northern parts of 
France, where, instead of improving 
the indigenous breed of those coun- 
tries, they erated themselves. 

In general, the above mentioned 
countries are by no means favourable 
to the horse. A fine foal may, indeed, 
occasionally be produced ; but without 
the most unwearied attention of the 
groom, the effects of the bad pasture 
will soon become evident in the ap- 

nce of the legs, and of the coat 
uring winter. The horses of Europe, 
before its connexion with the east, 
must have been of a inferior 
kind. Although originally descended 
from the horses of Asia, the influence 
of the bad pasture, together with that 
of a moist climate, must soon have 
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the horses of E ; before the wars 
of the Greeks and Persians, and before 


the conquest of Spain by the Cartha- 
ginians, was deplorable in the extreme; 
and it is easy to see, that the commu- 
nication which Europe had with the 
south was — more advan- 
i jer to it in this respect, than that 
which it had with the north. 

As a farther proof of the wretched- 
ness of the unmixed European breed, 
I may quote the words of Polybius, 
in describing the passage of the Tre- 
bia. ** Meantime Sempronius sound- 
ed the retreat, in order to bring back 
the cavalry who were ignorant of the 
mode of conducting themselves in re- 
gard to the enemy they had in front. 
In fact, they had to do with the Nu- 
midians, whose custom it was to re- 
treat in different directions, and to re- 
turn with vigour to the charge, when 
their enemy were in no expectation of 
it." This passage shews what kind of 
horses the Romans had, and what was 
their skill in riding. The Numidian 

was com of fine active 
horses, to which the greatest attention 
must have been paid, for every nation 
of cavalry is continually occupied with 
its horses. The Romans, on the other 
hand, being a nation of infantry, had 
bad and heavy horses, which they 
knew not how to manage. 

The horse of Marcus Aurelius, and 
the horses of their bas-reliefs, are vast- 
ly inferior in all respects to the East- 
ern horses.—What is strange, the 
beauty of the latter doesnot seem to have 
called forth their admiration, other- 
wise they would have them 
as models to their own indigenous 


effaced their resemblance to them. Per- breed 


haps the horses to be found within the 
regions extending from Southern Po- 
land to the height of Kiow, from the 
chain of the thian mountains, 
along the banks of the Dniester, might, 
on account of the rior pasture of 
these countries, be of a superior que 
lity ; but they were by no means di 
tinguished by the elegance of their 
cue Indeed, Y think it may be re- 
lied upon, that the indigenous of 
E was derived at a very remote 

iod from that of Scythia; and it 
1s certain that the latter, although pos- 
sessing in other respects much resem- 
blance to thé true Asiatic breed, are 
yet much inferior in the elegance of 
their shape. 

Thus, it appears that the state of 


If, on the other hand, we examine 
the most ancient Arabic manuscripts 
which contain designs of horses—for 
example in the designs contained in 
the famous MS. concerning the arms, 
evolutions, dc. of the East, you see 
the genuine characteristics of the Eas- 
tern horse, although their designs 
are, as works of art, wretched in 
the extreme. It would be very in- 
teresting to ascertain whether the 
horses of the bas-reliefs of Persepolis 
exhibit the same features. 

- The observations of Pliny upon the 
horse are little worthy of being cited. 
He seems to have had no idea of the 
beauty of the Eastern horse.—But to 
return to our subject—the 4th centu- 


ry was distinguished by the migration 
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of the Greeks, who, entering Europe, 
by the north, overran it in a diagonal 
' line as far as to Spain, and sent forth 
swarms in different directions, later- 
ally—Their. horses were Asiatio—el- 
though, however, the blood of the 
European horses must have been im- 
proved by this importation, yet.on ac- 
count of the moist pastures, their 
forms could not receive much ameli- 
oration. This a to me to be 
the time when the common kind of 
horses in Southern Poland was first 
generally introduced.—In Hungary, 
where the soil is marshy, they did not 
thrive well—but in Transylvania, 
which is free from that disadvantage, 
they degenerated much less. Hero- 
dotus says, that beyond the Ister there 
are countries of a vast extent, inhabit- 
ed by a race of men dressed after the 
fashion of the Medes—their horses 
are remarkable for the length of their 
hair, which is equal to five inches— 
These horses, he observes, are not so 
good for riding as for the draught. 

Without doubt, the countries to 
which Herodotus referred, were the 
lower parts of Pannonia and Dacia, 
which are remarkable for their humi- 
dity even in our day. 

The Moors came into Spain in the 
year 710, and retained the dominion 
for nearly eight centuries. During 
that period the eastern breed must 
have been propagated in the country, 
and the dry soil and elevated posi- 
tion of Andalusia were particularly 
favourable for preserving the race in 
its original purity and elegance—The 

ificence of the Saracen princes, 
the splendour of the courts of Grenada 
and Cordova, the necessity of having 
an efficient cavalry, &c. must have 
operated in bringing a large supply of 
fine horses into Spain. In the tenth 
century we see the grand vizier Abd-el- 
Malek ben Cheid presenting, among 
other gifts of value to the caliph 
Abdol-Rah-man IIT. fifteen Arabian 
horses (Cardonne Hist. d’ Afrique. 

It was, therefore, during the time 
of the Moors that the first Arabian 
horses were introduced into Europe 
as stallions. 

cob aid that period, 200,000 
Saracens having, in the year 732, pen- 
etrated even to the walls of Poictiers, 
were totally routed by Charles Martel. 
This event must necessarily have 
left the French in possession of a 
number of fine horses. The horses of 


[Ju 
the Limousin, of which I have seen 
three true specimens, exhibit evident 
traces of their noble origin. The ele- 
vation of the country and dryness of 
ne postures are peculiarly favourable 
to them. 


During the reign of Napoleon, 200 
Arabian stallions were brought into 
France. I saw eighty of them in their 
progress through Vienna. The Li- 
— is the only country in which 

van antici them 
can be realised. — 

In the year 800, Harour-el- Rachid 
sent magnificent presents to Charle- 
magne, and among those we may be 
sure there were, according to the usual 
practice of eastern monarchs i 
gifts, some horses. If I am not mis- 
taken, Pere Daniel, in enumerating 
these presents, mentions both the ele- 
phant and the horse. 

The crusades established for a con- 
siderable time a communieation with 
the East. Christian Princes occupied 
the thrones of Jerusalem, Nice, and Cy- 
pu first families of France, Eng- 

d, and Germany. Even the kings 
themselves engaged in the holy wars. 
Do their private archives contain no 
hints which might be useful to us? 

In the thirteenth century the fa- 
mous Genguiskan brought the whole 
of Asia under his dominion. And it 
was his practice to carry with him the 
armies of all the nations he had sub- 
dued. Hence arose a general mixture 
of all the breeds in the interiors of 
Asia—Indian, Persian, Arabian horses, 
&e. were scattered through the whole of 
Asia, and the indigenous breed of that 
country were brought to perfection. 

In the year 1211, Baton-chan, the 
grandson of Genguiskan, overran the 
Crimea, which he erected into a pro- 
vince, dispersing the nation of the 
Cossacks. He then crossed the Dnieper 
with all his army—inundated Poland, 
advanced as far as to Lublin, Cracow, 
Lignitz, and Breslaw ; having entered 
Hungary, he intended to proceed to 
Constantinople, but death put a stop 
to his ambitious views. 

This incursion, followed by many 
others, and especially by that of Islam- 
Gueray, who, in the year 1649, joined 
himself with $00,000 Tartars of the 
Crimea to the famous Cossack leader, 
Bogdan Schmielnieki, and invaded 
Poland, must have introduced a great 
accession to the horses of that coun 
try, especially when we consider that it 








1519.] 


ia the custom of those Tartars, when 
go to war, to carry two horses 


them. 
Poland is also indebted to its fre- 
t communications with Tur 
the superiority of its horses. From 
the earliest times, the Poles. seem to 
have been horsemen, and expended 
great sums in importing into their 
country fine stallions. in our day, 
Prince Sanguizko Palatin of Volognia, 


vent his eq > M. Buiski, to Haleb, 
whence he ht six Arabian stal- 
lions of ue, and the Colonel 
Obodynski ht twice from Con- 
stantinople a ion of horses ex- 
ceeding sixty. 


against Turkey, of 800 stal- 
lions entered eh aa Ukraine, 
and although these were not all capable 
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of the form, they wete at 
least of advantage in adding to the 


puii of the blood. England, which, 
the excellence of its horses, I 
might call European North Arabia, has 
a breed of true Arahian origin. 

King James procured from Barbary & 
number of eastern mares, known by 
the name of royal mares; and from 
them the English breed is derived. 

The a ce and character of the 
English horses are exactly con- 
formable to those of Arabia, but from 
the richness of the pastures, and hu- 
midity of the climate, they are delicate 
in their constitution, and peculiarly 
liable to.certain diseases. In particu- 
2 their skin is — and their 

tic system weak. 
VL. m are all the observations which I 
have been able tomake upon thissubject. 





RESTORATIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF SEVEN HUNDRED PASSAGES IN 
SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS; BY Z. JACKSON.* 


Evexy thing may be excused, in a 
commentator on S e, but stu- 
pidity. Arrogance, ignorance, folly, 
ice, po and absurdity— 
may be forgotten or forgiven; but 
downright impenetrable stupidity must 
in this case be damned—that is the 
word, and there is no need to mince 
the matter. Whoever wishes to know 
the names of some of those damned 
vig le, may consult Reed's edi- 
of 


speare, in twenty-one volumes. We 
would wish to play the part of Peter 
Bell with a few of those dolts. 

+ *Tis come then to a pretty 

Said Peter to the groaning Ae 

But I will bang your bones.” 

When floundering on through one 
of those datk and entangled forests in- 
to which the genius of Shakspeare 
loves sometimes to lead us, one turns 
to a commentator for advice or guid- 
ance, his situation is not unlike that 
of the said Peter Bell, when 
** Now he is among the trees, 

And, turning round his head, he sees 

A solitary Ass. 

*€ All, all is silent, rocks and woods, 

All still and silent, far and near ; 

Only the Ass, with motion dull, 

Upon the pivot of his skull 

Turns round his long left ear. 

*5 Thought Peter, what can all this mean ? 
Some ugly witchcraft must be here, — 


Johnson and Steevens' Shak- 


Once more the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his akull 
Turned round his long left ear. 
** Ill cure you of these desperate tricks ; 
—— — 

is in the pride 
Of skill, upon the Ass's hide" 
He dealt a sturdy blow." 

When gentlemen or ladies are 
fairly dead and damned, it is against 
our principles to inflict any farther 


- chastisement upon them, being averse 


to all works of supererogation ; but we 
lainly tell the living, that on the very 
t appearance of a stupid commenta- 


tor on Shakspeare, 
4 "Tis come then to a pretty pass, 
But I will bang your bones." 

On the other hand, every thing like 
ingenuity or poetical feeling, exhi- 
bited in speculation on the dark and 


perplexing passages of our great dra- 
matist, gives us the greatest delight. 
In such cases, even when the difficulty 
is left as it was found, there has been 
an intellectual process ; and we think, 
if it is not a very expensive one, that 
a book is worth buying in which twen- 
ty plausible emendations are proposed 
—emendations that shew a gleam of 
light, where before all was darkness— 
or tbat brighten into perfect beauty 
some idea, conception, or image, that 
was before incomplete or obscure. 


Nay, even should the author have 
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failed, in any one instance whatever, 
to produce complete conviction in our 
minds, of the felicity and truth of his 
restorations, yet still his book may de- 
railed pe a dar ei — lib- 
set & to Shakspeare. lever 
and i id books of this sort often 
reflect light upon each other ; and by 
comparing notes, we imagine that we 
have ourselves not un ntly seen 
the latent meaning of S ris- 
ing out beneath the hands of different 
commentators. For our own parts, 
we make a point of getting hold of 
every clever work about S 
be it vorigen — or — 
we have very day 
Placed among them, the thick and 
maT picis of ae Jackson. 
ent an vering 
commenced his un ing Shile Ja- 
bouring under the accumulating mi- 
series of a prisoner of war in France ; 
and since ee to his — 
country, it not appear that he 
has had piod (at least in time to bene- 
fit his work) to any of the folio or 
quarto editions of Shakspeare. But 
Mr Jackson advances one claim to at- 
tention as a restorer of corrupt texts, 
which, though it may at first hear- 
ing provoke a smile, is unquestionably 
one of great strength—namely, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the typographic art. 
This has given him, he avers, a know- 
ledge of all the causes which introduce 
errors into a work while it is in the 
hands of & printer. These he occa- 
sionally points out during the course 
of his speculations ; but to assist the 
readers comprehension, he has also 
given, on a reduced scale, the plan of 
a pur of letter-cases, by referring to 
which, it is seen how close the con- 
nexion is between certain types, and 
how, when in their respective boxes, 
the least shaking of the frame, on 
which the cases rest, must dislodge 
the types from their own compart- 
ments, and scatter them into those 
of their neighbours. Such he con- 
ceives to have been the principal 
i i of ex manifold corru — of 
e text of Shakspeare; and by at- 
tending to all the possible modes in 
which it could operate, Mr Jackson 
thinks that he has acquired “ an 
intuitive power of resson," which 
enables him to detect all such blun- 
ders soon as they meet his t aphi- 
cal eye. We love all enthusiasm, and 
Mr Jackson is an cnthusiast indeed. 


Jackeon's Illusiraisons of Shakspeare. 
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Some of his proposed emendations are, 
we must own, most excessively absurd, 
and make pretty work among the rules 
both of rhyme and reason. Others of 
them are strikingly ingenious, but, at 
the same time, obviously i 
& very considerable number of them 
indeed seem to us very happy, and to 
give either the mesning of Shakspeare, 
or what might have been his mean- 
ing. We ore do not scruple to 
recommend his volume, on acooant of 
the instruction that may, in man 
cases, be derived from it; and sti 
more, on account of the simplicity, 
honesty, maivete, and enthusiasm of 
the man, which often display them- 
selves in & very entertaining manner, 
and convince us that Mr Zachariah 
Jackson is quite a character. 

We have selected a few specimens of 
this very amusing work, quite at ran- 
dom, which is the best way of shewing 


its pervading spirit. 
TEMPEBST.—Scene I.—page 6. 
Alonso. Good Boatswain, have care. Where's the 


play, seem plausibly strong; yet, in 

inion, the Ganibet mistook the subi 
of the word. We certainly should read, 
*€ ply the men :" meaning, that he should 
make the men work with vigour. 


Scene IT. 91. 
Te "ll get thee 
Young sea-meiis from the rock. 


great to establish 

mclls, or sca-malls; but I profess myself 
unacquainted with either; and I believe 
our great poet was equally so: for, though 
many words are now obsolete which took a 
lead in literature two centuries ago ; yet sub- 
stantives bave no more varied than 


naturalist, from the time of 


close to the sea. The manner in which the 
error took place is obvious. The transcriber 
formed the w in mews larger than the other 
letters connected with the word ; and which 
was taken by the compositor for 2. 


MrpsuMMER-NiGHT’s DEEAM.-—Act V. 
noble beasts in,.& moon 


aad a lion. Í 
Truly, the moon is paid a pretty compli- 
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ment: tha ie We 
3 ——— beastly corrupt. 


Here come two noble beasts‘in ; a man and a lion. 
As a man is the most noble of the ani 
creation, so is the lion of all quadrupeds : 
Theseus, therefore, considers Snout as a 
beast from his manners and actions. The 
author's word, max, should be restored. 


The metamorphose of man to moon is the 
witchcraft of Mr Theobald. 
MERRY WIVEs ov WINDSOR.—4ci J.— 
: Scene IIT. 40. €: 
FED he carves, she —— of 
invitation. 


No doubt Mrs Ford was an — 
carver, perhaps equal to any in Windsor; 
and entertained her friends with choice 
viands: but the entertainment to which Fal- 
staff alludes being that of love, her adroit- 
ness in the art of carving is not absolutely 


necessary. 
Falstaff has spied a certain craving in the 
eye of this merry wife ; and as she has given- 
htm the leer of invitation, he, in his lasci- 
vious humour, says,— 
She craves, she gives the leer of invitation. 
Act I1V.—-Scene 1I. 162. 


Mre Page. Alas, three of master Ford's brothers 
zee the oe wi pistols, that none shall 


issue ou 
This anachronian is not Shakspeare’s, but 
the printer's. We must call to remembrance, 
that Pistol baving with Falstaff, 
disclosed the t's intentions to Ford : 
and we also find Pistol employed as the 
Crier Hobgoblin in Windsor forest. If then, 
that Ford really employed three of his broth- 
ers to watch door, is it not highly pro- 
bable that — FR- Pistol A ru 
em to identify F ? Under these 
cor nth I believe our author wrote : 
Three of master Ford's brothers watch the door, 
with Pistol, &c. 
Act V.—Scene 1V.—page 197. 
Mrs Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by 
erne’s oak, with obscured lights; which, at 


the very instant of Fajstaf's and our meet. 

ing, they will at once display to the t. 
The troop of supposed fairies, with ob- 
scured lights, are to display their lights, not 
** to the night," (darkness) but, to Sir John 
Falstaff, knight; and which, as Mrs Ford 
observes, ** cannot choose but amaze Aim." 
We should read :—they will at once display 


to the knight. 
This error has kept the true sense of the 
passage long enough in darkness ; the light 


now thrown on it, will, I hope, have its 
effect. — 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Act II.. 





Scene I.—page 304. 
And the delighted spirit 
Ko bathe in flery fl , &c. 


Greater nonsense cannot be exhibited! 
How can the spirit be delighted, that is con- 
— to bathe in fiery floods 3 We should 


And the delated spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, &c. 


Delated (accused) the spirit, or soul ac- 
eused for its criminality, is thus condemned. 





Jackson's Illustrations of Skakspeare. 


Act V.—Soens JF.—page 402. 
. — — laa, for all faults; 
But fauna — countepanc’d, that the 
. 8 
Stand like the forfeits barber'sshop, ' 
‘Aa touch in miel as mar, 
This is as ridiculous a blunder as any in 
our author's plays; and various bave been 
the attempts to force its elucidation : 


fi » it is said, was adopted 
rick, to give a list of the su i 
"Surgeons 


ever prevailed, either on the Continent or iti 
England, I shall be silent; and, being sa 


This error, like numbers of the same class, 
originates from mistake of sound: instead 
of forceps, the very sagacious transcriber 
gave the more familiar word —fbrfeits. The 
passage corrected affords a new figure. 


— — laws, for all faults; 
But faults so countenane'd, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forceps in a barber's shop, 

As much in mock as mark. 


The exasperated Duke considers his laws. 
as —— de pope ; and that they af- 
ford as m for merriment, as loung- 
ers in a barber's shop derive by playi tricks 
on each other with the forceps, which is ex- 
posed as a mark of the barber's profession.. 
Thus the forceps in a barber-surgeon's shop, 
became the mock of idlers, though exhibited 
as a mark of surgical knowledge ; and, in 
like manner, the Duke's laws had become 
the mock of the dissolute, though they were 
One use of the forcept, and which migh 

use e forceps, which might 

have been food for mirth, was, NEA i- 
cation in extracting a bone, when 
in the throat of any eri Ram 
loungers in a barber's shop, no doubt, found 
amusement in pointing the jorceps to the 
mouth of a companion, while under the 
operation of shaving: the position for shav- 
ing, &nd that when seated to have a bone 
extracted from the throat, being precisely 
— in: The forceps used b 

en, again : s y an 
accoucheur, would, to the dissolute, afford. 
similar cause for idle mirth. 


MACBETH.—Scene LIT. 


ill :—cannot be good :— 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good. Then 
what can this supernatural soliciting amount 
to? The text is corrupt. Iam convinced 
the author wrote : 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill: can if be good ? 

Maebeth, reflecting on su ral agen- 
cy, debates with himself, whether evil or good 
may result from his — :—he is not, 
at this moment, the hardened villain; but, 
ambition spurring him on, he says,—If i, 
** why hath it given me an carnest of suc- 
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cess $"— here he pauses; and taking in his 
mind's eye the horrid picture occasioned 
ambition, he demands— Cas it be good? If 
good, ** why do I yield to that suggertion 
whose horrid image doth unfiz my hair 3” 
for, can good result from that which pro- 
ceeds from evil ? 

The transcriber mistook the sound of the 
words from having just written cannot. 

Act [1—Scene II. 112. 

Macbeth. Sleep, that knits up the raveld sleave of 


care. 

With the information received from four 
commentators on the words —ravell'd sleave, 
all we can learn is, that sleave means ** the 
ravelled knotty part of silk,"—HraATH. 
** Silk that has not been twisted," —STEE- 
VENS. ** Coarse, soft, unwrought silk,"— 
MALONE. ** Ravelled means entangled,” 
—M. Mason. Surely, these explanations 
of ravelled sleave cannot be considered as 
aids to unravel the passage? If the com- 
mentators knew the application of the me- 
taphor, why not say, that the ravell'd sleave 
of care, meant—the brain 3—and which is 
com to the ball of the silk-worm. This 
ball the insect’s tomb, and wherein 
it remains until the heat of the sun re-ani- 
mates it; when it awakens transformed :— 
so with man, in sleep, all his cares cease, 
and when he awakes, it is with renovated 


Act IV .— Scene I.—page 202. 

Third Witch. Harper cries :— Tis time, 'tis time. 

In this scene we perceive a cauldron, in 
which, it must be supposed, are various 
ingredients towards composing an infernal 
broth. In the progress of this magical pre- 
paration, the Witches await certain signals : 
the mewing of the brindled cat three times, 
is the first. The hedge pig has whin’d once ; 
but before the Witches can proceed in their 
infernal ceremony, the Aedge-pig must re- 
peat its cries, to make the magical number— 


in: this 
is the critical moment for the Witches to 


It is almost unnecessary to say, that the 
transcriber, who wrote as another person re- 
cited, mistook the sound of the words, and, 
for — Hark her, wrote— Harper. 

Mr Steevens thinks Harper is some imp, 
ot familiar spirit ! but, in my opinion, Mr 
Harper was as little known to Shakspeare 
as to any of his commentators. 

Scene IT. 238. 


— Nay, I power, I should 
Pour the milk of eoncord into hell. 
I «em 


quite of Mr Malone's opinion, that 
he has made too strained an interpretation 
of this That the text is very cor- 
rapt, 1 hope to prove; I cannot re- 
frain from smiling at 's considera- 


: Malcolm. 
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In the present passage, we behold the mis- 
chief and confusion which a single letter pro- 
duces. Our inimitable author wrote : 


Nay, had I power, I should 
Sour the milk of concord into hell. 


Thus, we gain the designed antithesis. 
Elucidation is almost unnecessary. Had he 
power, he would change concord into dis- 
SER gr ari on earth, he would 
sour, to ify his baneful ions ; 
thereby, make this fair world a hell. =e 

In Ricwarp II. Act III. sc. ii. we have 
a similar antithesis : 

** Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour.” 

Again, Act V. sc. v.— 

* How sour sweet musick is.” 
Act V.—Scene V.—page 277. 
Macbeth. She should have died hereafter, 

There would have been a time for sach a word. 

Some of my predecessors say, this 
is corrupt : others, that it isa broken ipea. 
In my opinion, the punctuation only wants 
correcting. We should read,— 

She should have died: Hereafter, 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
Meaning : that she should die one time or 
another ; but that, hereafter, he would have 
been better prepared to meet so great an 
affliction. 





Kine LEaR.—Act I.—Scene I~ page 315. 
Lear. The untented woundings of a s curse 
The only sense which the present reading 
eo 
affords, Mr Stevens has furnished ; but as 
commentators, like doctors, differ in opin- 
ion, mine is, that the woundings are so cor- 
rope —— fresh dressing :—Assur- 
» Our author wrote : 
indented woundings of a father's cure, 
What part is wounded ?—the heart ! Can 
a tent be applied to an internal wound ?— 
No! What occasions the indented wound- 
ings? a heavy pressure of affliction : Then, 
as Goneril is the immediate cause of Lear's 





anguish, so his curse from the af- 
fected —See Act II. sc. iv. where Lear 
makes known his distress to Regan: 
“OR she hath tied 
d like a vulture, here." 
[Points to his 


394. 
d, I would 


bua Act 11.—Scene IT. 
AIDE 
If he had him in a pin from whence 
he could not run away, be would give him 
a sound drubbing. If Bpsbwry was not a 
phrase well known in our author's time, to 
imply ing, it has been coined for the 
$ as it is evident Kent means, — 
Wiese the movan of thy lips should be 
of no avail. Š 
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Scene 11. 395. 
. Kent. Threc-sulfed knave. - 
I am certain our author wrote—irec-sutt- 
ed. Ai tree-suited knave means, one fitted 
for the gallows. \ 


——. You have seen : 
Sun-shine and rain at once: ber smiles 


and tears 
Were like a better day. 
The quartos read a better way ; which I 
believe correct: the error appears to me to 
be in the word—Jike, which should read— 
lnk'd. With this correction, we have a su- 
blime idea. 

' On a summer day, when the sun sends 
forth its rays, a Poan wen d through them, 
falls upon the earth: thus the rain and sun- 
thine are totally separated. But, in the pre- 
sent picture, the tears which started from the 
eyes of Cordelia, as they chased each other, 
they fell not to the ground, her smiles caught 
them; they dink’d each with the other, like 





unto a chain of pearls; and, falling on her 
bosom, adorned humanity : thus, — 
her smiles and tears 








Were link'd a better way : 
i e. Her tears were too precious to fall to 
the 
Scene IV. 526. 
Kent. A sovereign — elbows him : 

How could my predecessors reconcile this 
reading ?—420 elbows him ! This, contrasted 
with our author’s text, affords, I think, as 
ludicrous a corruption as can be met with in 
these plays ; but see what the change of a 
single letter effects, and what sublimity is 
obtained in place of nonsense. Our author 


wrote : 
A sovereign Shame soe Dow IEN: hi own UE 


kin 
That stripp'd h her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear ts 
To his dog-hearted daughters, —these sting 
His mind so venomously, that burning shame 
Detains hjm from Cordelia. 
` A sovereign shame so oppresses the soul 
ef Lear for his unnatural treatment of the 
yirtuous Cordelia, that he cannot command 
sufficient resolution to behold her. 
Act V.—Scene III. 580 
Edmund. — — to be tab der tated 
Does not become as word :— 


- For—s sword :— . 

Such is the reading of the last edition of 
Johnson and Steevens. If, in the present 
estate of printing, such errors creep in, what 
must have been the casé in Shakspeare's 
fime, when the art was in a state of in- 

l SD 
HamLet.—Aet 11I.—Scene IV.—p. 252. 
Hamlet. That monster, custom, who ali sense doth 


ofi habits deedl is angel yet in this. 
To the carelessness of the transcriber must 
be attributed two errors conspicuous in this 
Vor. V. : 
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passage ; for ape he wrote eat, and for qf 

—of. I correct thus: T 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth ape, 
habits devil, is angel yet in this. 

Meaning : However passion might influ- 
ence you to sinful acts, let it not overcome: 
you in this: Go sot unto my uncle's bed: 
assume the appearance of virtue, if you have 
it not ; for even that monster, custom, whose 
pernicious habits all mankind age, or imi- 
tate, and who often habits vice in the sem- 
blance of virtue, is yet in this: that 
is, however diabolical practices may 
be which are sanctioned by custom, yet cus- 
tom never sanctioned incestous i 

Act IV.—Scene VII.—page 309. 
King. But that I know, love is begun by time. 

Mr M. Mason gives the sense intended 
by the Author, but is not equally fortunate 
in the word he substitutes to obtain it. 

. That the text, with the word begun, is 
nonsense, all must admit: I read: 

But that I know, love is benumd’d by time. 

In the sound of benumb’d and begun, there 
is so far a similarity, that a transcriber, not 
cautiously attentive, might make such a 
mistake. This word gives a pure sense; 
the e corrected means,— However fer- 
vent love may be, it abates by degrees, and, 
in the course of time, becomes, as it were, 
torpid : but, as some spark of love still re- 
mains, that spark time again qualifies, and 
the flame becomes as strong as cver. 

The idea is taken from the torpid state in 
which some animals remain ; but which, in 
due season, revive, and again enjoy the same 
strength and perfection. — , 

Act V.— Scene II.—fpape 358. 
Hamict. As peace should stili her wheaten garlund 


wear, 

And dn 25 comma by the their amities de 
Though passage, e ingenuit 

Dr Johnson, is considered correct, ee a 

note of admiration, if a point was to — 

mine the matter, would have been more ap- 

posite ; for never was comma so misplaced 

as in the present instance. I hesitate not to 

say, that our Author wrote: 

As love them like the palm might flourish ; 


between 
Ar parce should still her wheaten garland wesr, 
stand a column 'tween their amities; 


What figure can be more expressive of a 
good understanding between two monarchs? 
eace, with her wheaten garland, denoting 
plenty, was to be the grand column to per- 
petuate that friendship they had sworn to 
maintain, 
The topor the 7, in the word column, not 
being ciently clear, and being imme- 
diately followed by um, made lum appear 
as mm, and the termination s, which, in 
the writings of former times, nearly re- 
sembled an a, was taken by the compositor 
for that character. 
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LETTERS OF ADVICE FROM A LADY OF DISTINCTION; H HER FRIEND THE 


DUCHESS OP 


Wz are not ourselves a married man, 
and are not without — being 
permitted to remain a elor 

dian — lives. — 

we not attempt to deny it 

we had some thoughts of trying a 
wife, for we conjectured tbat* we 
could support a small family in a flat, 
not uncomfortably, om the produce 
of our various periodical labours. We 
accordingly set about studying the 


subject, and got together Fordyce's 
Sermons to y a Women, Gre- 
gorys Legacy, Gisborne on Duties, 


Celebs in Search of a Wife, a few 
dozens of anonymous advice, and fi- 
nally, these Letters from a Lady of 
Distinetion. The uence was, 
that we laid aside immediately all 
intentions of the sort, and after what 
we have been told by such high 
—— — 
Ww not be induced to marry, tho 
offered twenty guineas per sheet. 

We had no idea what sort of crea- 
tures young ladies have all along been, 
from our — —— ine 
clusive. They have been regularly in- 
structed by aged and experienced 


persons of both sexes in all the arts hap 


of hypocrisy, duplicity, cunning, and 
bocus- we now perceive, 
that very bride on her wedding 


day, covered with blushes though she 
be, has long been in reg and 
scientiflc training, how best to hum- 


bug her husban 
Long before a young lady is match- 
ed, or the day fixed entering the 


ring, she is given over to the care of 
those knowing old ones, Fordyce, Gre- 
ory, and Gisborne. They soon put 
into excellent wind—end e 

her even with gloves to administer 
severe punishment, while at the same 
time, she is taught how to stop, and 
hitting and getting away. She thus 
enters the ring, an gen erase pu- 
p and the artless Johnny Raw, 

er husband, having no chance to 
win during the first rounds of the 
fight, relinquishes the contest severe- 
ly punished both about his ogles 
and his listeners. So true it is, 
that light weights with skill and bot- 
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— at all times, — — 
ma or mere strength without 
benefit of science. 

Who the “ Lady of Distinction” 
may have been who penned the let- 
ters which Mr Colburn has now pu- 
blished, we know not—but we are 
told by the Editor, that she “ displays 
a knowledge of the usages of society, 
more especially of that higher class 
of it to which the author iei cdi 


er persons to whom she belonged owed. 


ual distinction might be found in no 
inconsiderable num in less 
situations, as for example, cellars an 
thrice-sunken stories. Weare told, also, 
that these letters of this lady of div- 
tinction were addressed to “‘ orne- 
ment of the British court, the delight 
of every fashionable circle, the enthu- 
siastic ess of genius, and the 
ready friend of the wretched.” 
were inflicted upon her, it is said, im- 
mediately after her marriage in 1774— 
and yet, in one of them, the writer 
speaks of the death of Lavater, which 
pened, if we mistake not, in 
1801. It appears, therefore, that 
the editor bas most cruelly man- 
gled and interpolated this lady of dis- 
tinction. We, however, advise our 
readers not to perplex themselves with 
this bug-bear of an aged lady inditing 
letters to a niece in 1774, but at once 
to figure to themselves some youn 
— — sitting in cheap furnish 
odgings, off the Strand somewhere, 
perhaps about seven shiHings per 
week—such a young gentleman, for 
example, as Dr Polidori, or some 
other, — bind — pri- 
vacy only broken in upon by printers 
devils, impotent of the endurance of 
the want of copy. The reader is thus 
relieved from ing of giddiness 
which one is apt to suffer in very high 
placee—and owns how comfortable is 
Meca dm & lady of distinction 
to & gentleman of no distinction at all. 

But. be the sex of this lady what it 
may, let us attend a little to her ad- 
vice. And, in the first place, she 
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favours her niece with a letter on 
the character of her hus , the de- 


i of which idea cannot be suff- 
ciently admired. Werthy well mean- 
i woman ! what thinkest 
thou would a long epistle of thine 
procos on a young girl's mind during 

e honey-moon, who did indeed love 
her husband? We leave this ques- 
tion to be answered by any one of our 
lately married contributors. “° In sin- 
cerity," says the dowager or Dr Poli- 
dori, ** I look upon the disposition of 
your husband to be greatly similar to 
your own, rather open to * foibles than 
to errors. " This is a very nice dis- 
tinction—but she continues, at least in 


y 
crimes, custom, however unjusti 
made in the sex but follies. “ en 
I mention those things, which amon 
— are called follies, I — 

disposition for drinking to be one." 
To get drunk, therefore, is, in the 
opinion of this old dame, nothing 
more than folly in a woman—e little 
act of levity, which, but for the injus- 
tice of custom, might be thought oc 
casionally to confer a certain grace.—- 
She then goes on with a little more 
fedan abi insinuating that the 
oung wife may turn her husband's 
ings to her own advantage. 


in the bounds o 


affection: this will give you, indeed, all 
that you need to wish, and continue so long 
as you do not abuse it: but the greater his 
— less he will bear any sort of a- 


If, however, there be any thing in- 
sidious in the above doctrine, the old 
lady makes amends for it, in the fol- 
towing most jacictous. — 2m 

“ Ky i i is at- 
— Ale te i u 
Never com the time he is abeent 
from you ; for if he find you uneasy on that 


` 
- 
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account, he will leave you the sooner, and 
expecting a tion of complaint at his 
» he will defer that return the longer. 
ect to his company ; for he will 
his own judgment questioned, 
can : 


HARI 
jit 
"| 
p? 

2 


3 


joyous ; but the last are tedious 

(How do you know, my 
If ps receive him tenderly 
s from one of these parties, 
will mak: 


Ze 
2 


$ 
i! 


pain of those 
just before it. He will not 
only resolve to — ne patty sooner at the 
next meeng: w e will do so. From 


what is this? Why, itis what I told you 
would happen: the end will be effected, 
while you seemed not to have it in contempla- 
tion. He will nol be fond of wine ; he 
will leave the glass 
and this being his own act, not yours, will 
continue : and being, likewise, the effect, 


We are absolutely beginning quite 
to delight in this little volume, and 
hope that we have not seid any thing 
disrespectful of it or its author. The 
dowager gives some eppure judi- 
cious advice how a young wife ma 
gradually break off with her husband's 

iends without positively offending 
them, so as to enable the different 
parties to settle comfortably into cool- 
ness or dryness. And then she re- 
commends dead silence respecting her 
husband's merits or defects. 

** It will be doubtless natural for you, 
beside accidentally intrusting your more in- 
timate acquaintance with your sentiments, 


ud rhe tar, ed but, th it be natu- 
ral, it is evident] ' wrong. 


void it as you 
would the bite of an asp, or the sting of a 
scorpion. The minutest things that con- 


cern a husband and his wife, may be swell- 
ed into ineidents of the utmost Ce 
Little things may make the best friends 
enemies, and then the slightest hint will 
serve as a i — Aco e 
not only guard you against giving to 
the least suspicion or dlagust with regazd to 
your husband ; I would prescribe as strict 
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a silence in regard to the circumstances of 


But what is to be thought of the 
tough old dame, when she adds, 

** You can only be tempted to this by 
asking the advice of some of your friends ; 
but few will be able, and still fewer will be 
ingenuous enough to give it. If you want 
counsel in any point which I have omitted 
to name in these letters, come to me. You 
will have a double advantage in this: you 
will be sure of honest counsel, and you will 
be certain the secret will not be betrayed.” 


We cannot even in our dreams, 
(and they are sufficiently horrible 
sometimes after a supper at Ambrose’s ) 
imagine any thing more awful than a 

‚jealous wife. The old lady resolves 
to strike at the root of this evil. 

** There is, indeed, another particular with 
respect to your most intimate acquaintance, 
concerning which, I must not remain in sí- 
lence, since I have seen the peace of many 
families, otherwise beyond the reach of ac- 
cidents, sacrificed to it. If you have among 
‘them one whom your husband treats with a 
particular regard, or one who is more than 
ordinarily — to him, find an opportu- 
nity of droppi e acquaintance as speedi- 
ly a you Le An the discovery." 

Now, we cannot help looking upon 
this as Y very great hardship. But we 

on—it is a subject on which 
we are notentitled to speak. The old 
lady follows it up vigorously. 

* Tt may happen, perhaps, that some 
one of You acquaintances will be the favou- 
rite of your husband; and that not the 
most handsome of them, for that is rarely 
the case ; they are not alwaysthe best faces 
that are the favourites with men who have 
no ill desi There is an air of freedom 
and good-humour, which many put on, that 
wants the charms of person, and this is al- 
ways agreeable to the men who mean no 
ill ; and, in all probability, if it ever hap- 
pen that you are tempted to be uneasy con- 
cerning the civilities of your husband to 
any of your own intimate acquaintance, it 
will turn on such an one as this. If this 
should prove the case, it will be easy for 
you to find some oppertunity of dropping 
the acquaintance ; so will your own min 
be easy, and your husband remain free 
from suspicion, ashe ought. Thus, by the 
caution I have laid down, will be the 
first person who shall see it. You will be 
.alarmed not only before your husband sees, 
but before your rival is conscious that she 
is ing the mischief; and he will 
neither regret the incident that breaks the 

intance, nor have the most remote 
idea of the cause of your so doing.” 


We know not why the Editor gave 
us this book to review, for to do it 
justice, would require at least ten years 
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of matrimony. The wife is here in-. 
structed how to behave on small disa- 
pema or trivial disputes—till at 
ength she is brought slowly and cau- 
— to a letter on ** absolute quar- 


*€ And in all this I will 
—— in the wrong, because Bt will be 
setting all above dispute, and pointing ont 
the ip pst idis asa eo niis pe 
most difficult artic e; the rest will be easy: 
let us suppose then that your husband has 
been out of temper, and that instead of si- 
lence or gentleness of words you have an- 
swered him peevishly or perversely, what 
will be the natural consequence ? It would 
be this : if he were a weak man, he would 
naturally speak the louder and the more 
violent you? and he would keep alive 
the argument to shew you that be would 
have the victory: but he is a gentleman of 
good understanding. All those things that 
I have been saying to you will be dictated 
to him by his own prudence and discrimi- 
nation ; he will see the wrong step that you 
have both taken in its proper light, and be- 
come uneasy at the consequences. He will 
stop the dispute, and, to avoid farther un- 
ensiness, wi get up to go out. But it will 
not be to your van that he should 
leave the house while he is in displeasure 
with you, and yet it may be difficult to pre- 
vent it." 

What is to be done in a squabble of 
this sort? Let our fair readers la 
down the Magazine, and consider wi 
themselves what they would do (or 
may have done,) in such a matrimo- 
nial fracas. The lady of distinction 
Bays, 

** I know it would be natural, between 
the struggles of love and in the first 
difference, to throw yourself between him 
and the door, to fiz upon his band, or, by 
a thousand other methods to his 
going: but these are wrong notions, and 
they are dangerous; remember he has his 
share of obstinacy as well as you have 
yours, and he will not be conquered. It is 
the way to inflame things in the most fatal 
manner to attempt it." 

The course to be pursued under such 
distressing circumstances, we are told, 
is eae a simple one—let him go—he 
will walk off hisanger—and, on — 
again, let neither of the parties pretent 
to recollect that any thing particularly 
disagreeable had occurred. But we 
submit a case to this dowager or any 
other,—suppose the husband will not 
go—but remains in the room, stamping 
and raging, and frothing at the mouth 
like a mad dog, what is to be done 
then? If any lady whatever will send 
us a solution of this difficulty, we shall 
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most philenthropically insert it in our 
next, for the sake of the poor suffer- 
ing order of St Benedict. i 

Letter X I. is on a somewhat extraor- 
dinary topic, * natural imperfections 
and defects.” The niece is told by her 
sagacious aunt, * remember that as 
mortal creatures all are liable to im- 
perfections.” And that pretty obvious 
fact is illustrated in the following ra- 
ther mysterious manner. 


** Men are careful to hide all their faults, 
tally those of nature, and it is right 
they should, since they are not things in 
which themselves are guilty, or their appli- 
cation can amend. That you discovered 
this not before is no shame; if you have 
not yet discovered it, it is to your honour. 
Your fondness has shut your eyes to the 
sight of it; but as the fondness of the 
bride does not last for ever, although a bet- 
ter passion supplies its place in the fixed 
and rational love of the wife, you will most 
assuredly discover something of that nature. 
This isa secret with which your husband 
entrusts you, whether he choose it or not. 
This is a confidence which you possess as 
a wife; this is of all secrets the most im- 
portant, and all the duties of the wife, join 
in declaring it must be inviolable. It may 
be imprudent to betray the others, but to 
ive breath to the least hint concerning this 
is criminal: it is what deserves punish- 
ment, and will meet with it. It is a secret 
which, when disclosed but to one person be- 
side yourself, can never be kept. It is 
what your husband will be conscious none 
could divulge beside yourself; and as he 
will at once remember the obligations under 
which nature, love, gratitude, and reason 
laid you to have kept it ; and as he will re- 
collect the unjust disgrace that will be re- 
flected upon him for your divulging it, he 
will bave both resentment in the highest 
degree, and reason also, in some measure, 
never to forgive you. All the contempt 
which the world will bestow upon him on 
this occasion, he will return upon you ; and 
he will have justice, for his own tault of 
nature, in which his own mind has no share ; 
yours is in consequence of your own volun- 
tary act. 

** When I say that it is natural to sup- 
pose, as no man can be perfect, that he 
who has made you happy by his choice, 
must, or may have some defect, some in- 
firmity, or some imperfection, I am as far 
from supposing what that may be, as I am 
from knowing that it is so. Some have 
from nature a thousand, some but one: in 
some the single imperfection is to a 
thousand, in others it is inconsiderable. 
Whatever it be, if you have not discovered 
it, seek not after it. It is a virtue to be 
insensible of the imperfections of a friend, 
but much more of a husband ; and it ac- 
cuses her, who is too inquisitive to distin- 
guish, and too nice in the regret with which 
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she endures them, of baving in her thoughts, 
if not within her knowledge, others in 


to 

ideas they may deceive 
you; and in which it is almoet certain that 
they will. Be upon your guard even against 
your own senses, that they do not mislead 
you on so important and dangerous a sub- 
Ject ; much more against the discourse of 
others, who perhaps mean nothing but to 
mislead you.” 

This doctrine is illustrated by the 
following very affecting anecdote. 

** I shall mention a circumstance from 
my own experience. Your uncle had a de- 
fect in one of his legs; it had been broken - 
when he was an infant and badly set. 
When he first visited me I could not keep 
my eye from this imperfection : 20 pood 
nature, no, nor good manners, could in- 
fluence me to do what I ought; but, be- 
lieve me, when I was sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with him to perceive the uprightness of 
his heart, and the goodness of his disposi- 
tion, I never saw the ill shape of this limb 
afterwards. I was in danger from an inci- 
dent which I cannot remember without des- 
pising it most completely. Some officious 

iend, after I had many years forgotten it, 
said, she had often thought it was a pity 
that there was such a blemish about su 
an otherwise agreeable man as my husband 
was. I had more pain to get over this se- 
cond difficulty than the first. My eye was 
again involuntarily cast towards it, and the 

of my life was never so much en- 
— as by this officious person, because 
it renewed in my mind what I had long 


But there is another reason, it seems, 
why a wife should not inform the world 
of her husband's ** natural imperfec- 
tions or defects." How can she possibly 
know that she is without them her- 
self, or that her husband bas not for 
years been doing all he could to con- 
quer his disgust ? 

** Fancy her beloved in the tenderest 
manner by her husband, who, perhaps ig- 
norantly to himself, is subject to some de- 
fect of this kind, and fancy her revealing it 
to some — that — to her ac- 

uaintance, an to their acquaintances, 
ar ge su ee the husband meeting 
every where with the insult of this reproach, 
as coming from his wife, and at the same 
time — that he thinks it feigned and 
pretended on her part, remembering on his 
own that he is not only concealing from the 
world some real imperfection of hers, but 
labouring. to shut his senses against it. 
Her infidelity will be vated by 
the supposed malice and falsehood of the 
aspersion, and both by his own goodness 
and generosity. The consequence may be 
easily perceived, he must will despise 


present peace of her 


will be destroyed, and all of 
future happiness sacrificed, will 


ated from him for ever, or 
a life with hira more intelereble, though 
dishonourable, tham the separation 


s Thus have I drawn at full a 


most icture ; but you un- 
derstand it rightly. It is fit you should be 
acquainted with the worst consequences that 


can attend the faults of a behaviour of this 
kind in a married person, that, seeing to 
what things even these in their test ex- 
tent may be owing, you ma as you 
ought to be, upon your against even 
the least of them. Adieu, then; I am as 
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weary as can be of so disagreeable a 
theme : lat us forget it; but never let us 
forget what may be i by such a 
conduct. 

We were instructed by our mysteridus 
Editor, not to suffer this article, on 
any account whatever, to exceed 
four pages. So we are forced to 
leave it in a very unfinished state. 
We confess that we have felt very un- 
comfortable during the last two hours, 
in being obliged to think so much 
on so very painful a subject—eo we 
conclude with a well know sentiment, 
** may the married be single, and the 


single happy." 


NORTHERN MEMOIRS, CALCULATED FOR THE MERIDIAN OP SCOTLAND, &c. 
BY RICHARD FRANCK, PHILANTHROPUS.* 


Tuis isa very different work indeed 
from Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk ; 
but though Franck is no Morris, he is 
&n amusing personage enough, and not 
without claim to — His chief 
object in visiting Scotland, was to en- 
joy good angling, and he seems to have 
shed and eat his way through the 
country with great spirit and perse- 
verance. He has no fewer than four 
dedications of his tour—one to “ my 
worthy and honoured friend Mr J. W. 
Merchant in London”—a second to 
* the Virtuosos of the Rod in Great 
Britain’s metropolis, the famous City 
of London”—a third to “ the Acade- 
mics in Cambridge, the place of my 
nativity”—and a fourth to ** the Gen- 
tlemen Piscatorians in and near the 
sweet situations of Nottingham, north 
of Trent.” In the first of these he 
Bays— 

** Come then, whilst it is day, let us step 
into Scotland, to rummage and rifle her ri- 
vers and rivulets, and examine her flourish- 
ing streams for entertainment ; there the 
rocks and the groves will be our solent re- 
ception, and the cities and citadels supply 
us with accommodation ; and there 1 fancy 
our time will be well enough spent to view 
the country, and give a description of all her 
curiosities: which I here present you, my 
worthy patron, in thie short narrative, not 
doubting your clemency to absolve my strip- 
ling muse, though not fleg enough to elevate 
itself to the lowest elevations of your gene- 
rous acceptation. But I'le do what I can in 
these northern tracts, to bring you a dis- 


covery of some of her rarities, whose soli- 

shades strike a damp to my pen, be- 
cause to behold there such un land- 
skips, meanders, and labyrinths (which I 
frequently met with) as exposed my resolu- 
tion to a farther progress, whereby to dis- 
cover all her narthern gaities that shined so 
splendidly in every fir-wood, as also in her 
lofty domineering hills, that over-topped the 
— ahady — pu overlooked 
e rapid torrents of rivers, an : 
lin diding rivulets ; where the polished 
me and embellish’d fortifications, be- 
yond belief, so surprisd my genius, that 
it puzzles me to report these remote cu- 
rioeities. 

In addition to all these dedications, 
which are full of sundry matters, Mr 
Franck has a pretty long preface, in 
which, among other favourable things 
of his book, he says— 

** Now to such as love travel, I have 
brought them history, but to such others as 
love fish and pleasant waters, my. treatise ; 
for the studious geographer, here are cities 
and countries, but for the active engineer, 
castles and citadels. Should thy fancy be 
mean, here are shallow brooks ; deep rivers 
require the skilful art of swimming. Thus 
my book seems a mart, where a man may 
trade for trifles, or merchandise for things of 
greater value. The world is all 5 
and death the pay-master. Think not there- 
fore to naturalize earth into heaven, since 
every thing adheres and of its own 
nature. I advise, therefore, the lovers of a 
solitary life, to study sobriety, temperance, 
patience and chastity ; for these divine 
blessings are the gift of God. So is con- 
templation, which never shines so clearly as 





* « London, printed for the author. To be sold by Henry Mortclock at the Phenix, in 


St Paul's Church-yard, 1694.” 
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out for con ion ; where you may con- 
sider ——— and melt with the 
warbling notes of Philomel, and the in- 
y of musical birds, that 


men 
Think such retirements but a cave, or den: 
And PIH assure thee when thou com'st to 


Those vertues that from contemplation flow, 
‘Fhou surely wilt conclude the whole creation 
Was made for man ; man, but for contem- 


plation. 

People tire of praising themselves— 
at least they like a little variety—and 
accordingly, the captain has got some 
good-natured friends to compose copies 
of commendatory verses on himself and 
work. Thus, among others, John Sla- 
tor singeth— 

** The gatb it’s clothed in, indeed is rich: 
Made up of neatest ornaments of Speech ; 
Grac'd re most pleasant fancy, and the 

Ow'rs 
Of purest elegance, pick'd at such hours 
When you have mites hear the muses sing 
On the sweet banks of the Castalian Spring : 
Adom'd with most curious observations, 


ngen , 
Mixt here and there with dainty posey. 
— ee throughout the 


That is not furnish'd with its line and hook, 

With which the reader will be caught, 
when's eye 

Is searching how to cheat the scaly fry. 

Ladies will make it their companion, 

And learn by it to fish in Hellicon.” 

The whole of this tour is given in 
dialogues between Theophilus and Ar- 
noldus, and they discourse together for 
nearly 300 pages, of ** Scotland, ita 
cities, cj , sea-ports, castles, forts, 
fortresses, rivers, and rivulet&" Un- 
luckily the interlocutors are prone to 
philosophy and disquisition, so that 


481 


blapse before t 
fairly to w in the River Eden at 
Carlisle. There, Arnoldus exclaims— 
ss Then have at alls and I sana uere 
T 


epitaph, which of the ily of birds jom 
in consort with him ? So when the trout 


every cheque of the line challengeth death, 
for 


submits himself to the fatal doom of the 
angler, who assures him no better quarter 
than death. Are not these terrible argu- 
ments to terrify the fish out of his element ? 
hs yp —— to vee the 
er, u e art with equal ha- 
zard ; and daning flight, pursues the 
er: so struggles with the artist to 
cheat his appetite, by proffering his life for 
& silly ly. By this you may see it's not 
difficult to court him, when with little diffi- 
culty he comes to hand, nay to his grave, 
merely for a mouthful ; for this simple no- 
cost Ds € —— was it 
ink you a r figure, 
and of a diferses completion: the one ar» 
tificial, but this was natural; and there he 
lies, naturally devoted yours, not daring to 
petition his judge's reprieve.” 

The ers then set off into Scot- 
land, and pess the first night in 
Dumfries. Before venturing on any 
description of that town, Theophilus 
observes— 

** Let us summon the cook to know what 
is in the kitchen, and give charge to the 
chambermaid (if there be such a thing in 
Scotland ) to take care that (he windows be 
decked and adorned with flowers, whilst the 
boards and floors are strewed with greens ;— 
for I'll examine every thread in our beds, 
to see if they be cleanly washed and tho- 
roughly dried, the better to accommodate us 
in our northern expedition." 

Next day they have excellent sport 
in the Nith, and before leaving ** Dum- 
freez" they favour us with the follow- 
ing animated description— — 

s Ar. In the midst of the town is their 
— and in the oentre of that 
stands their tolbooth, round about which 
the rabble sit, that nauseate the very air 
with their tainted breath, so perfumed with 
onions that to an Englishman it is almost 
infectious. But the kirk is comely, and si- 
tuated southward, furnished once a week 
with moveable ms, (you know what 
that means) yet the outside than the inside 
is more eminently embellished, if sepulchres 


and tombetones can be said to be ornaments : 
and where death and time stand to guard 
the steeple, whose rings of bells seldom or 
rarely exceed the critical number of three. 


Here also may observe a large and spa- 
cious brig, that directly leads into the 
country of Galloway, where thrice in a 
week you shall rarely fail to see their maid- 
maukins dance Coranto's in tubs. So on 
every Sunday some as seldom miss to make 
their appearance on the stool of repentance. 

** Th. Then it seems by your relation 

oy aop ane —— that ha- 
their reputation for a country-custom 
(or the love of liquor) rather than omit a 
four hours drinki 

s Ar. That’s true enough; and it is an 
ancient practice among the female sex to 
covee together about tbat time, as naturally 
as geese flocked to the capitol. Now the 
very name of comer they mightily honour ; 
but that of go sip they utterly abominate, 
as they hate the Bague or some mortal con- 
— So that whether to conclude it a 

gar error, and an abomination 
the Scots to lick up an English proverb, it 
matters not; or whether to fancy a more 
laudable emphasis in the word comer, than 
there is in gossip, I leave you to judge of 
that, and those other abominable customs, 
that drink till they sigh to do penance for 
their sins. Will this expiate the crime, and 
extenuate the fact ?” 

Next night they pase at ** Zanker,” 
where— 

** The next day we recruited with some 
country ale, but so thick and roapy it was, 
that you might eat it with spoons. Besides, 
some small quantity of mutton was brought 
us, enough to discover the cookery of the 
country: and the linen they supplied us 
with, were it not to boast of, was little or 
nothing different from those female com- 
plexions that never washed their faces to 
retain their christendom. But among the 
rest I had almost forgot to remind you that 
the souldiers and the le were jointly 
agreed to part without c los of one tear 
in the morning. 

** T^. I hope not to see, nor would I 
willingly dream of such bad commons, a 
hungry belly, and nothing to bite on ; nay, 
worse than that, more sluts than cooks; and 
in every house foul women, foul linen, and 
foul pewter; yet in their rivulets such sil- 
ver streams. What, not a bed, nor a thread, 
but linsey lousy, to keep a man dry! Who 
could project or contrive worse entertain- 
ment for the worst of his enemies? 

At break of day Theophilus thus pa- 
thetically addresses his friend— 

** O Arnoldus, I'm almost worried to 
death with lice, my skin is mottled and 
dapled like an April trout. Can you blame 
me to relinquish this lowsy lodging, . when 
my battered sides are pincked full of Ilet- 
holes? One — pursues another, and 
flight I find the expedient. Dangers 
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foreseen are the sooner prevented, and 1 de- 
sign to sleep in a whole skin as long as I 
can. Zanker, fi I am glad to see 
thee behind me, and no need of a chirur- 
gion.” 
e e e e e 

** Ar. Here is no character of Zanker all 
this while. 

s Th. I am just coming to tell you, that 
Zanker is à town and a co tion too : 


not bulky in — i et thereis a 
bailiff, master sometimes of a "brew ous. 
whese entertainments, in my opinion, may 
asr Mo guest at, ided you reflect on 
our accommodation. 

s There is also a market-place, such an 
one as it is, and a kind of a thing they call 
& tolbooth, which at first sight might be sus- 
pected a prison, because it is so like one; 
whose decays by the law of antiquity are 
such, that every prisoner is threatened with 
death before his trial; and every casement, 
because bound about with iron bars, dis- 
covers the entertainments destined only to 
felons. Now the market- is less wor- 
thy of a description than the tolbooth ; for 
no man would know it to be such, were he 
not told so. 

There is also a kirk, or something like it, 
but I might as reverently call it a barn; 
because so little to distinguish betwixt them, 
and the whole town daily lectures of 
decays—so do her ports, her avenues, and 
entrances. Whereupon, I call her the child 
of — by reason of her ruins and ir- 
reparable decays. It is true, I was not 
murdered, nor was I kill'd outright, yet I 
narrowly escaped as eminent a danger, when 
almost worried to death with lice. 

Our friends jog on to Kilmarnock, 
** an incorporation crowded with me- 
chanics and brew-houses," and seem- 
ingly not the cleanliest place in the 
world a century and a half ago.— 

** Step into her dirty streets, that are sel- 
dom clean but on a eun-shiny day; or at 
other times when rains melt all the 
muck, and forcibly drive it down their cada- 
verous channels into the river Marr, whose 
streams are so sullied then, that the river 
loses its natural brightness, till the stains are 
washed out, so become invisible. All which 
to examine, is enough to convince you, that 
the influence of planets are their best scaven- 

$ for the natives in this northern latitude, 
are naturally so addicted to idleness and nas- 
tiness, that should not the heavens contri- 
bute the blessings of rain, they would inevi- 
tably surfeit with their own uncleanliness." 

* Another part of their manufacture is 
knitting of bonnets, and spinning of Scot- 
ish cloth ; which tums to very good ac- 
count. "Then for their temper of metals, 
they are without compeer ; Scotland has not 
better. And as they are artizans in dirks, 
eo are they artists in fuddling, as if there 
were some rule in drinking. So that to me 
it represents as if art and ale were insepara- 

7 
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ble courpapnions. Moreover, their wives are 
seciable comers too; yet not to com 
with those of — ase Bra pawn thei 
pettiootes to pa : 

“ Th. Here is a jolly wear of Alemen, 
but very few anglers, crowded together in 
the small compass of a little corporation, 
euriously compacted.” 

The spirits of Theophilus and Ar- 
noldus rise as they approach Glasgow. 
Like all other judicious travellers of 
ancient or modern times, they are de- 
lighted with all they see and hear in that 
elegant city, and Arnoldus drops a hint, 
that he could almost find it in his 
heart to cast anchor there for the rest 
of his life. Our readers will have 
much plessure in comparing the fol- 
lowing description of the Queen of the 
West with that lately given by Dr 
Morris.— 


Which is a city girded about with a strong 
stone wall, within whose flourishing arms 
the industrious inhabitant cultivates art to 
the utmost. There is also a cathedral (but 
it's very ancient) that stands in the east 
angle, supervising the bulk of the city, and 
her ornamental ports. Moreover, there are 
two parish churehes; but no more to the 
best of my observation. Then there is a 

which they call an university, but 
I am at a stand what to call it, where one 
single college compleats a university. 

Now, let us descend to describe the splen- 
dour and gaity of this city of Glasgow, 
which most, if not all the corpo- 
zations in Scotland. Here it is, you may 
observe four large fair streets, modell'd, as 
it were, into a spacious quadrant; in the 
centre whereof their market-place is fixed ; 
near unto which stands a stately Tolbooth, 
a sumptuous, regulated, uniform fa- 
bric, e and lofty, most industriously and 
artificially carved from the very foundation 
to the superstructure, to the great admira- 
tion of strangers and travellers. But this 
state-house, or í£olbeoth, is their western 
prodigy, infinitely excelling the model and 
usual built T town mg and is, pre 
exception, the n beauty in the 
west, whose compeer is no where to be found 
ín the north, should you rally the rarities of 
all the corporations in Scotland. 

* Here the reader (it's possible) may 
think I hyperbolize ; but let him not mis- 
take himself, for I write no ambiguities: 
truth stands naked in plain simplicity, and 

iality I abhor as a imposture. He 
hat reads my relation, and the morals of 
this famous Glasgow, will vindicate my de- 
scription, and — the fault to him that in- 
venta the fable; for it's opposite to my 
genius, as also to my principles, either to de- 
a beautiful fabrick, or contract a guilt by 
— it beyond its due merit. 
Vor. V. 
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have, — shall, as near as I ean, 
in an equal poize ballance things aright. 
Permit me, therefore, as a Licentig, to read 
you but a short, yet pertinent lecture, and 
l'le tell you what entertainments we met 
with in Glasgow, as also what hopes we 
bave to meet with the like in the circuit of 
our intended northern progress. But this I 
offer to the dubious only ; if peradventure 
there be any such as scruple, I'le refer 
them to the natives to evidence for me, 
which I am satisfled they will with ten thou- 
sand manifesto's. 

- ** In the next place, we are to consider 
the merchants and traders in this eminent 
Glasgow. Whose store-houses and ware- 
houses are stuffed with merchandize: as 
their shops swell big with foreign commodi- 
ties, and retums from France and other re- 
mote parts, where they have ts and fac- 
tors to — and inrich their mari- 
time ports, charter exceeds all the 
charters in Scotland ; which is a considera- 
ble advantage to the city-inhabitants; be- 
cause blest with privileges as large, nay, 
larger than any other corporation. More- 
over, they dwell in the face of France, and 
a free trade, as I formerly told you. Nor 
is this all, for the staple of their country 
consists of linens, friezes, furs, tartans, pelts, 
hides, tallow, skins, and various other small 
manufactures and ities, riot com- 
prehended in this breviat. Besides, I should 
remind you, that they generally exceed in 
good French wines, as they naturally super- 
abound with fish and fow) ; some meat doe 
well with their drink. And so give me 
leave to finish my discourse of this famous 
Glasgow, whose ports we relinquish to dis- 
tinguish those entertainments of Dumbarton, 
always provided we scatter no corn. 

** Th. What to think, or what to say of 
this eminent Glasgow, 1 know not ; 
to fancy a smell of my native country. T 
very prospect of this flourishing city, re- 
minds me of the beautiful fabricks, and the 
florid fields in England, so that now I begin 
to expect a pleasant journey. Pray tell me, 
Arnoldus, how many such cities shall we 
meet with in our travels ; where the streets 
and the channels are so cleanly swept, and 
the meat in every house so artificially drest ? 
thelinen I also obsetved was yery neatly 
lap'd up; and, to their praise be it spoke, 
was Lavender proof; besides, the people 
were decently drest, and such an exact de- 
corum in every society, represents it to m 
appréhension an emblem of England, th 
in some measure under a deeper die. How- 
ever, I'le superscribe it the nonsuch of 
Scotland, where an English florist may pick 
up a posie ; so that, should the residue of 
their cities in our northern progress seem as 
barren as uncultivated fields; and every 
field so replenished with thistles, that & 
flower could scarcely flourish amongst them, 
yet would I celebrate thy praise, O Glas- 
gow! because of those pleasant and fragrant 
flowers that so sweetly iuda me, and to 
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admifation, sweetied our present entertain- 
ments.” 

Nothing can more strikingly shew 
the changes which time produces on 
men and manners than this fact, that 

revious to the year 1694 there seems 
o have been no Bw in Glasgow. 
In the short period, therefore, of 195 
years, has the art of punch-making ar- 
rived at perfection. Theophilus and 
Arnoldus give us no sketches of the 
good fellows they met with in Glas- 

w, which had now been invaluable. 
With what tender melancholy would 
we have now read of the trotting and 

ery of those days! There was no 
ontine, to be sure, then; butin spite 
of that want, true wit must ever have 
shone and sparkled in this city. It no 
doubt had then, as now, did we but 
know his name, “ íts valiant punster, 
and its stately scribe." The foun- 
dation of the Geg College might 
not have been laid, but the spirit 
breathed that has since animated the 
bosoms of its most celebrated profes- 
sors. What though the Dirty Shirt was 
not ?—what though the “ What ye 
please" “< slept in concreated dust P— 
what though the “ Banditti" were 
yet shapeless embryos in the womb of 
time? Yet all those noble Institutions 
had, no doubt, their prototypes in 
hoar antiquity, though now nameless 
and forgotten for ever more. It is far 
otherwise now. Never shall the soft 
sound of ** What ye please" die on the 
ear, “a faint unheeded sound"—the 
* Banditti" shall, through future ages 
with pleasing dread, affright the world 
—never shall the hand of oblivion be 
suffered to wash the Dirty Shirt | no— 
never. 

But we must return from this eni- 
mated digression to our worthy friends 
from England, who are just setting 
off, upwards of a hundred years ago, 
for Dumbarton Castle, which they 
thus describe.— 

* Th. What lofty domineering towers 
are those that storm the air, and stand a 
tiptoe (to my thinking) upon two stately ele- 
vated — rocks, that shade the valley 
with their igious growth, even to amaze- 
ment? because to display such adequate 
and exact proportion, with such equality in 
their montanous pyramids, as if nature had 
stretch'd them into parallel lines, with most 
accurate poize to amuze the most curious 
and critical observer; though with exqui- 
site pe ives he double an observation, 


yet shall he never trace a disproportion in 
those uniform piermonta. 
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se Ar. These are those natural, and not 
artificial pyramids, that have stood, for 


ought I know, E ME 
nor are they sheltred under any disguise; 
for nature her self drest up this elaborate 
precipice, without art or engine, or any 
other manual, till arriving at this period of 
beauty and perfection ; and because, having 
laws and limits of her own, destinated by 
the — royal of Heaven, she heaped 
up these massy inaccessible pyramids, to in- 
validate ert, and all its admirers, since so 
equally to shape a mountain, and to form 
it into 80 -— such exact i 

« Th. it's no fancy I perceive, 
when nthe midt of those oi and elevated 
towers, a presents it self unto us, im- 
mured with rocks, and a craggy front that 
with a haughty brow contemns tbe invader. 
And where » at those notty descents, 
— careers on brinish billows, arm'd 
with Tritons in corslets of green, that 
threatens to invade this im ble rock, 
and shake the foundations, which, if he do, 


he an earthquake. 

s Ar. This is the rock, and that which 
you see elevated in the air, and innoculated 
to it, is an artificial fabrick, in "d, as you 
now observe, in the very breast of this pro» 
digious mountain, which briefly, yet well 
enough, your observation directs to, both as 
to the form, situation, and More. 
over, it’s a garison, and the AL 
bions, where formerly our Feticius 
dwell ; who of late, upon t, is 


will bid us welcome ; and, if I mistake not, 
he advances to meet us; wishly for- 
ward, and you'l see him trace those de- 
lightful from the ports of Dumbarton.” 
We unwillingly pass over the de- 
— of Loch Lomond, and the 
surrounding country, and accompan 
our friends to Stirling.— a 
** Ar. So let us pass on with our travel- 
ling design (by the house of Cardrus) to the 
ports of Sterling, where stands & beautiful 
and imbellished castle, elevated on the pre- 
cipice of an impregnable rock, that com- 
mands the vallies (as well as the town) and 
all those habitable parts about it ; those are 
the turrets that t before us, let us en» 
ter her ports, both strong and ious, 
whose incircling arms surround & city (but 
not a great one) that's built all with stone, 
so is her castle, and situated close by the 
river Firth, as above explain'd, upon $ 
craggy, and mountanous rocks, almost in- 
accessable. More southward yet the city 
—— it self into many sweet situations, 
t invi the inhabitants, and accom- 
modate the low-land merchant rather than 
the mariner with profitable returns from the 
hills, by the Highland er. The Firth runs 
here that washeth and melts the foundgti 
of the city, but relieves the country with her 
plenty of salmon ; where the burgo-mastets 
(as in many other parts of Scotland) are 


| 
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compel'd to reinforce an ancient ststute, 
that commands all masters and others, not 


to foree nor compel any servant, er an ap- 


tice, to feed u salmon more tban 
Pia a week: pm 

« Th. Is there such a law in force 
now ? 

«€ Ar. Yes sure, for t I know it ve- 
mains to this day : and the reason of it is, 


as I conceive, from the pan of salmon in 
these northern PES t should the in- 
habitants upon them, they would 
inevitably en their health, if not their 
lives, by surfeiting; for the abundance of sal- 
mon bereabouts in these is hardly to be 
credited. And the er I fancy will be 
of my perswasion, when he comes to consi- 
der the price of a salmon formerly ex- 


ceeded the value of sixpence sterling, 
which I sup no English man will 
» nor think it unreasonable to give 


at any time; so that the danger, in d 
opinion, lies most in the diet: for as sal- 
mon is a fish very apt to surfeit, more espe- 
cially fresh salmon, when only boiled; 
which if too frequently fed on, relaxes the 
belly, and makes the so sli , 
that the retentive faculties e debili- 
tated ; so suffers the body to be hurried in- 
to a flux, and sometimes into a fever, as 
pernicious as death. Which is much better 

ented by abstinency, than to stand 

e test of uncorrected physick. 

From Stirling they proceed by a 
route which we have in vain endea- 
voured to follow to Forfar. For nearly 
40 pages, angling is the sole order of 


the day, and the only truly valuable _ 


remark or reflection that we meet with 
is the following—but it indeed is be- 
yond all price. 

a e — gp s d 
Lough am of opinion, 
there be any. But whether there baer be 
not, such mortal demons, I suspend my 
judgment.” 

From Forfar they proceed by Brechin 
to Inverness, and we suspect that 
Theophilus and Arnoldus were occa- 

jonally fuddled—for the points of the 
compass seem to them points of no 
importance, and the rising and the 
setting of the sun trifles not worth 
attending to. Indeed we recollect no 
traveller through Scotland who dis- 
plays such a magnanimous contempt 
of geography, but Peter Bell the 
Potter, of whom Mr Wordsworth says, 
** At Doncaster, and York, and Leeds, 
And m Carlisle, had he been, 
All through the bonny shite of 4 

e 0 

And far as Aberdeen.” de 
And he had been at Inverness ; 
And Peter, by the mountain-rills 
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Had danced his round with Highland lasses, 
And he had lain beside his assea 
On lofty Cheviot Hills.” 
Here the reader will not fail to ad- 
mire Peter's progress. From Carlisle 
he first of all walks through all the: 
Lowlands ef Scotland—he next visits 
Ayrshire, which, we presume, not hav- 
ing been met with in the Lowlands, 
is in the Highlands—from Ayr he 
walks, probably before breakfast, to 
Aberdeen, and from Aberdeen we sup- 
pose he found it a good day's journey to 
the nearest point of the Cheviot Hills, 
This we conceive to be, on the whole, 
a much more judicious route than that 
pursued either by Miss Spence or the 


an. 
"Theophilus and Arnoldus are greatl 
puzzled with almost every thine th A 
meet with in the north. Above all, 
= iun of Ross is quite inexpli- 
ca 


e a Where the inhabitants will flatter 
you with an absurd opinion (an old tradi. 
tion received from their ancestors) that the 
earth in Moss hath an antipathy against rats 
as the Irish oak has against the spider; 
and this curiosity, if you please to examine, 
you may, for the natives do; but had they 
asserted there were no mice in Ross, 
tongue had contradicted them. Now mice 

rats are cousin-germain, ev 
knows that knows any thing, and toe the 
most part keep house 
difference has 


the mice; this is a m that I 
derstand not. id E 
. * Besides this fond opinion of the na. 
tives hereabouts, some others more remote 


(as ignorant as themselves) rt the 
earth of Ross into most of Scotland : 
themselves, if they do but 


sprinkle it in the fields, fens, moors, moun- 
tains, morish or boggy grounds, (all is one 
as to that) for it alters not the ty, nor 
does it diminish the quality, nor impair the 
virtue, but that still it retains a certain an- 
tipathy against that enormous vermin the 
rat, nay, the very scent on't shall force 
him to become an exile. This odd kind of 
creed they had when I was resident amongst 
them ; yet to the best of my observation, I 
never saw a rat; nor do I remember of any 
one "ou me ever — but for 
mice, so great is their plent 

that were they a commodity Scotland: ight 
boast on’t. And that they have owls with 
horns, some favour the report, yet are they 
not horns, but as like horns as any thing that 
are not horns; nor is it any other than 

sort of feathers, that's elung'd and twisted 
so naturally together, that represents the 
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idiom or form of a horn, if when to observe 

them at a reasonable distance, which seem- 

ingly beautifies the ivy-bush, as horns 
rn the head of a buffalo. 

They also visit Caithness, “in an 
angle of which lives John-o'-Groat, 
upon an isthmus of land that faceth 
the pleasant isles of Orkney.” In the 
country of Stranavar ** a rude sort: of 
inhabitants dwell, (almost es barbarous 
as cannibals), who, when they kill a 
beast, boil him in his hide, make a 
caldron of his skin, browis of his bowels, 
drink of his blood, and bread and meat 
of his carcase. Since few or any of 
them hitherto have as yet understood 
any better rules or methods of eating,” 
This kind of fare does not suit their 
English stomachs, so e c their 
course southwards to Edinburgh by 
Cromarty, 

** Ar, Let us then methodically, 
and commence with the castle of Cromerty, 
where the laird Urguart lived in his life- 
time; who had twice twenty children stand- 
ing at once before him; but thirty were 
sons, and ten of them daughters; and all 
at the state of men and women, yet not one 
natural child amongst them (as I was 
told). Now this venerable laird of Ur. 
quart lived to the utmost limit and Pee 
of life; whose declining age invites him to 
contemplate mortality, and cruciate himself, 
by fancying his cradle his sepulchre, where- 
in he was lodg'd night after night, and 
hal' up by pullies to the roof of his 
house; approaching as near as the roof 
would let him, to the beautiful battlements 
and suburbs of heaven. 

+ Th. Was not this that Urquart whose 
eldest son writ a treatise in honour of his 

igree; wherein he describes his geneal- 
ogy from Adam ? 

** Ar. It is the very same, for he traced 
his descent from the garden of Eden. 

* Th. Why then was his book doom'd 
to bestuff'd with nothing but fantastical 
fabulous fictions ? 

** Ar. Because his country-men thought 
ideals, for any man to trace hi 


* Th. Was that all? had they no anti- 
quaries amongst them ? 

The next town is said to be Forres, 
** famous for nothing except that in- 
famous vermin the rat, because so nu- 
merous in these northern perts, that a 
ins can scarcely get a living among 

em oo 


Of Elgin it is said— 

“ Th. Elgin was once a beauty, nor is it 
now an artificial deformity ; yet such is the 
unconstancy of men and times, that this 
fabrick is defaced, and i thrown 
down ; methinks I could almost lament her 
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ruins; these marginal notes on the frontis- 
piece of Elgin intitle her cathedral a nor- 
thern beauty. 

They sup at Straboggy— 

* Th. How vainly do we flatter our selves 


that in these soli fields, immur'd with 
mountains and beseig'd with where 
heath and haddir are the height of our 


horses, there to expect moor-fow] and man- 
chet inseparable companions? No no, let a 
dish of sewins serve us for supper, rather 
than dream of a delicious regalia ; and in- 
— an iri a broil'd $ or it 
may be a Sco if we can it. 
But I'le ——— thing that DS 
seasonably to thaw the icicles that flatten 
the edg of my appetite; so that now if 
only to find the people courteous, tho 
not over-curious, and their pantries provid- 
ed with meat, tho themselves be desti. 
tute i manne — We are 
capable enough to distinguish academies 
from ale-houses, and change-houses from a 
royal-exchange. What matters it then for 
cooks, where aay man may dress his own 
commons? and let the provision of this 
day's exercise (if trout and plover be food. 
fit for travellers) be my care, and I'le su- 
pervise the roast, whilst you rest your self, 
and send you summons upon the first sa- 


— 

aving had, it would appear, little 
better than ** custocks at Straboggy,” 
they press forward to try the ** cauld 

il of Aberdeen.” — 

*« Th. Is this that Aberdeen so generally 
discours'd by the Scots for civility ? 

s Ar. Yes, and humanity too, for it is 
the paragon of Scotland. 

'* Th. Why do you not call it by the 
name of a city ? 

Ar. It matters not much for that, since 
the general vogue of a town serves as wells 
however, its a corporation, and that's 
enough; and I'm convinc'd it stands in a 
culüvated country, that never knew the 
force of sterrility ; whose banks are bathed 
with the glittering streams of Dec, and her 
walls shaded with fertile corn fields, pro- 
mulgates plenty; for Heaven, by the law of 

erosity, certainly has bless'd her: for. 
ere the sun so moderates the cold in win- 
ter, that it seldom or rarely freezes her 
sands; whose increase is multiplied from 
the generous breasts of the ocean. And 
from whence both mariner and merchant 
accumulate treasure, because to drag it 
forth from the solid deepe of the sea; when 
at other times they import their goods into 
the Highlands, as they export commodities 
into remote countries. 

* Th. But the harbour, I fancy, that's 
somewhat too strait; and the entrance, as I 
conceive, much too narrow ; however it's 
examined secure enough. 

* Ar. Peradventure it is; yet these 
rocks at the entrance terrify the pilot, ss 
her harbour, when entred, exhilarates the 
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passenger. Now the buildings of this city 
are framed with stone and timber; facing 
the sun, and fronting this pleasant harbour: 
the streets also are large and ious, and 
the walls ‘stréngthned with towers and 
buttresses of stone, so that nothing, in my 
epinion, remains defective to compleat them 
happy ; for if not to waste by an overplus, 
can never pine away by a want. 

** Th. 1 fancy this place situate in a plea- 
sant part of a country; and so was that 
relique of antiquity we but newly past by, 
when ing the suburbs of this flour- 


es Der. You da well to remind me, for I 
had almost forgot it; that was old Aber- 
deen: things that grow ancient, grow dut 
of fashion; however it is the mother city 
of new Aberdeen, and a university to boot, 
wherein stands an old weather-beaten ca- 
thedral, that looks like the times, some- 
what irregular: but of that I have little to 
say, since others before me —— requi- 
site to erect such public places private 
devotion, when this present generation con- 
form themselves, by contracting their con- 

tions to lesser now. 

* Th. Is this old Aberdeen an old uni- 
versity ? Why then a sophister may pick 
wp as much ethicks and politicks as will 
serve him to stuff out a pair of lawn sleeves. 
Cathedrals in some countries influence the 
inhabitants, ud epi you know have go- 
vernment over the vital parts. 

‘© Ar. You must have a slash at the 
ave perceive; but what think you of 

church in new Aberdeen, (that’s no 
cathedral) where the magistrates sit under 
the soveraignty of the mace, and every 
merchant in his peculiar pew ; where every 
society of mechanicks have their particular 
seats, distinguished by escutcheons, suta- 
ble to their — so that n 
seldom or amongst them, 
in quarrelling for places where s 
are for informers and intruders, 
and the civility of the people such, that no 
man is left destitute of a seat to sit on, but 
every "m entertained answerable to his 


of This is something like; for it far 
exceeds the custom of E » where a 
man may stand in some churches till his 
feet are surbeat, yet nobody proffer him a 
remove, or a stool to sit on. 

** Ar. But this is not all neither; for 
here shall have such method in their 
musick, and such order and decorum ef song 
devotion in the church, as you will admire 
to hear, though not r by a cantor 


or ister, but onl an insipid paro- 
dal der de nec ceca er in 
the mathematicks of musick, than to com- 
pleat the parishioners to sing a psalm in 


But we find that our extracts are 
running to too great s length, and 
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therefore we take a hop-step-and-jum 
from Aberdeen to Burntishand, by the 
way of Dundee, St Andrews, and 
Kirkcaldy.— , 
* Th. Is this the vessel design'd for our. 
? I fancy the waves begin to work, 
my belly I'm sure begins to wamble. 
See how the wrack of clouds thicken the air, 
and the unlimited winds rend the sky. Who 
can judg the result of these surly begin- 
nings, or vet el apr iride se Pagar 
sion ? F ee ee and 
opens like a to w the 
rocks, in whose concealments lie — 
of death. The deeps to my fancy are broke 
up; for my nauseating stomach ebbs and 
flows with as strong irritations as the ebuli- 
tions of the ocean. 

** Ar. Those tides, I confess, must run 
violently swift, that are hurried along 
such furious agitations ; but for two tides to 
meet in one sea together, one would think 


them en to make an inundation. Yet 
bow soon lofty winds are 
a calm, and every mortal 'd to a mi- 


racle. So that the results of this impetuous 
storm, proves only a fresh and ishi 
gale, occasioned by the conflict of winds 
water; which the sea in some mea- 
sure to be sick, and compels her to vomit, 
as now she does those nauseous ejectments, 
which for ought I know constrains your sto- 
mach to lower and strike sail; so keep time 
it may be witb the gi PUR Ocean; whose 
irritations, quickened by the universal mo- 
tion, measure proportion with the rest ofthe 
creation. So that this kind of physick, if I 
calculate right, may protraot your tamper- 
ing with physicians in the falL” 

We conclude with the description 
of Leith and Edinburgh.— 

Th. Only giveus a description of the situa. 
tions of Leith. 

Ar. Leith stands, as you see, situated on 
& level surrounded by sea on the north. 
east ; and rded on the south with Neals 
Craigs, Arthur's Seat, that hangs over 
Edinburgh. But the fabricks of Leith are 
built with stone, hovering over the pier, and 
fronting the ocean, almost drown'd under 
water; and that which is worse, if worse 
can be, those nauseating scents suckt greedi- 
ly from the sea, bring arguments of dies. 
and sometimes summons for death. On 
the other hand, Scotland cannot present 
pex a more pleasant port; for here the 

and structures are — s 

and the pier like'a gnomen di to the 
tolbooth. Here also stands a substantial 
cawsey that leads to the bridg, that brings 
you to a citadel that was, but now is not, 
because hudled in dust, and ruinous heaps ; 
yet not ruin'd by age, nor torn with the 
scars and impressions of war; but policy, 
and not piety, laid her surface in the 

T^. What merchandise does she trade in ? 

Ar. For the most part she trades in 


1 


foreign commodities ; some manu- 
factures of their own, as ticking, bedding, 
tartan, pladding, Scots cloth, &c. So that 
Leith for trade, with her merchandise for 
treasure, excels most, if not all the mari. 
time ports in Scotland. 

Th. Pray what other accommodation hath 
she ? 


Ar. She has fish and flesh in abundance, 
viz. — cockles, muscles, crabs, craw- 
fish, lobsters, soles, : plaice, turbet, thorn- 
back, cod, keeling, haddock, mackrel, her- 
ring, &c. Then there's salmon, trout, 

ike, perch, eel, &e. but their flesh are 
es, venls, porks, veneson, kid, mutton, 
lamb, &c And their fowl are eagles, sig- 
mets, hawks, geese, goesander, duck and 
teal, widgeon, cock, pidgeon, 
heath-game, moorfowl, curlue, partridg, 
pheasant, plover grey and green, and — 
roore that I cannot remember. So great 


out And now we reling 
— port of Leith, whote founda- 
tions are daily saluted by the ocean. O how 
sweetly the weather smiles, the horison 
looks clear, the sky is serene, and the birds 
you may see them beat the ambient air 
with their tunable notes. Come, Theophi- 
lus, let us mount our horses, and lift up 
your eyes to behold those lofty imbellish- 
ments of Edinburgh. 

Th. They are obvious enough, half an 
eye may see them. 

Ar. Welcome to these elevated ports, the 
princely court of famous Edinburgh. This 
city stands upon a mighty scopulous moun- 
tain, whose foundations are cemented with 
mortar and stone; where reat oe 

buildings esent it a at a rea- 
sone distance, fronting the approaching 
sun; whose elevations are seven or eight 
stories high, mounted aloft in the ambient 
air. But the ae as I take it, exceeds 
not one mile, and the breadth on’t measures 
little more than half $ mile; nor is there 
more than one fair street, to my best re- 
membrance. But n it is large and long, 
and v ious, whose are splen- 
did, da ee ha vell bulit houses and 
Palaces, corresponding very much to com- 
pleat it their metropolis. 

Th. What Fabrick is that on the east of 
Edinburgh ? 
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Ar. Hallirood-House, the Regal court of 
Scotland. 


Th. But there is yet another great fa- 
brick, that presents westward. 

Ar. That's Edinburgh Castle, elevated 
in the air, on an im ble precipice of 
rocky earth, perpendicular in some parts, 
rampir'd and barrocadoed with thick walls 
of stone, and graffs proportionable, to 
contribute an additional strength. So that 
you are to consider this inaccessible castle 
shines from & natural as well as an artificial 
product ; because of it you see conti- 
guous with the ; but the other party 
because affixed by cemented stone, whi 
inoculates and incorporates them so firmly 
together, that the whole mass of building 
ie of such incredible strength, that it's al- 
most fabulous for any man to it, or 
sum up the impregnable lustre and 
of this fair fortress, that defies all attempts, 
except famine, disesse, or treachery he 
conduct ; so that culverines and cannons 
signify but little, without bombs and car- 
casses. On the other hand the defendants 
must not be too liberal, lest their water for- 
ee ee ee! 
so inevitably draw upon them the 
consequence, and incommode them with a 
thousand inconveniences. True it is, many 
arguments of art and artillery have been 
sent to examine this impregnable castle, but 
none were ever found more successful than 
hunger and disease, or the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. Such kind of magnets 
muzzle mercenaries, and make them a gol- 
den bridg to over. 

** Th. Is this fair fabrick the Parliament- 
House, where the grandees sit on national 
affairs ? 

Ar. Yes, this is their palace where the 
Parliament sits to accommodate the king- 
dona ; whose famous we now relinquish 
to take a review of the bars of Mussciburg." 


We are no anglers, which we regret 
extremely, so that we have not ven- 
tured on the sporting pert of this tour. 
But we shall send Captain Frenck’s 
book to our correspondent, Duncan 
M‘Farlane at Aberfoyle, who will pro- 
bably return his remarks on it for our 
next Number. We therefore say to 
our readers, in the words of Theo- 
philus, ** farewell, for it's aImost sun- 
set." 
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MAZEPPA.* 


Ir Lord Byron be capable of receiv- 
ing any pleasure from the interest his 
contemporaries and countrymen take 
in him and his muse, the eagerness 
of the ion which this little tale 
has met with must afford abundantly 
such gratification. In truth the pub- 
lic admiration for this remarkable man 
has been carried to such an extreme, 
that to suspect the possibility of a fai- 
lure in any thing he attempts, isa thing 
altogether out of the question. Of out 
other great authors even the greatest 
are not exempted from the workings 
of the common-place critical mania so 
entirely as Lord Byron is. We doubt 
very much whether there ever was any 
popularity so extensive as his, and at 
the same time founded on such deep 
principles, in the whole history of Eng- 
lish poets. 

Maszeppa is a very fine and spirited 
sketch of a very noblestory, and is every 
way worthy of its author. The story 
is a well known one—namely, that of 
the young Pole who being bound naked 
on the back of a wild horse on account 
of an intrigue with the lady of a certain 
great Noble of his country, was car- 
ried by his steed into the heart of the 
Ukraine, and being there picked up by 
some Cossacks in a state apparently of 
utter hopelessness and exhaustion, re« 
covered—and lived to be long after 
the prince and leader of the nation 
among whom he had arrived in this 
extraordinary method. 

Lord Byron has represented the 
strange and wild incidents of this ad- 
—— being related — 8e- 
rious sportive wa a 
himself, to noless a eron chan Charles 
XII. of Sweden, in some of whose 
took e divi ished tells 
took a disti art. He it 
during the desolate —— of Charles 
and the few friends who fled with him 
towards Turkey after the bloody over- 
throw of Pultowa. There is not a little 
of beauty and gracefulness in this way 
of setting the picture—the age of Ma- 
zep e calm ised indifference 
with which he now submits to the worst 
of fortune's deeds—the heroic unthink- 
ing coldness of the royal madman to 
whom he speaks—the dreary and pe- 
rilous accompaniments of the scene 
around the er and the audience— 
all contribute to throw a very striking 


charm both of preparation and of cone 
trast over the wild story of the Het. 
man. Nothing can be more beautiful 
in like manner than the account of the 
love—the guilty love--the fruits of 
which had so miraculous. The 
Polish lady is indeed a glorious crea- 


ture. 

* She had the Asiatic eye, 
Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 

Dark as above as is the sky ; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like — — at marae de 
» . and swimm 1s the stream 

Wie seemed to melt eile own beam.” 

. Mazeppa and she fell in love with 
each other at a ball, and mutual con- 
fessions them at a card-party. 
He visits her by night at her Lord's 
castle, and, says he, — 
** The hour 
In which I sought that lady's bower, 

Was fiery Expectation’s dower-— — 

But some of the menials surprise 

and betray them, and the stern insulte 

ed husband orders Mazeppa to be im- 

mediately bound to the horse—of the 

lady's fate we hear nothing. 

** * Bring forth the horse!U-—the horse was 
brought ; 





9 
Who look'd as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 
Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 
*T was but a day he had been caught ; 
And snorting, with mane, 


And —— fiercely, but in vain 
In the foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born waa led : 


They bound me on, that menial 

Sp his back with many a thong ; 
en loosed him with a sudden lash— 

Away !—away !—and on we dash! 

Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

Away !—away!—My breath was gone 

I saw not where he hurried on : 

"T was scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he ee ar 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 

A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrench'd my head, 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the mage 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, wri half my form about, 

Howl'd back my curse ; but 'midst the tread, 

my courser's speed, 


Perchance they did not hear nor heed :. 
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It vexes me—for I would fain — Whose threshold he shali cross no more, 
Have paid their insult back again. Bewilder'd with the ing blast, ; 
aped wu e : Than through the forest- he past— 
ere is not of that e Untir'd, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
Its drawbridge and — weight, All furious as a favour'd child 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left 3 Balk'd of its wish or fiercer still ;—. 
Nor of its fields a blade of A woman piqued-—who has her will. 
Bave whet grows ou & ri oF wall: 9» -o- mo 
Where stood the hearth-stone of the hall; The earth gave way, the skies roll'd round, 
And many a time ye there might pass, I seem'd to sink upon the ground ; 
Nor dream that e'er that fortress was: But err'd for I was fastly bound, 
I saw its turrets in a blaze, My heart turn'd sick, my brain grew sore, 
Their ing battlements all cleft, And throbb'd a while, then beat no mote : 
And the hot lead pour down like rain, The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 


From off the scorch'd and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance proof. 
They little thought that day of pain, 
When launch'd, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 
t one day I should come again, . 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
. "The count for his uncourteous ride. 
They play'd me then a bitter ; 
When, with the wild horse omy guide, 


They bound me to his foaming 
At length I play'd them one as frank— 
For time at last sets all things even— 


And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Tie puit eoa ud vig cg. 

e t an 
Of him who treasures up & — 

As the Hetman proceeds, it -strikes 
us there is a much closer resemblance 
to the fiery flow of Walter Scott's chi- 
valrous narrative, than in any of Lord 
Byron's former pieces. Nothing can 
be der than the sweep and torrent 
of the horse's speed, and the slow un- 
wearied inflexible pursuit of the wolves 


winding close behind him. 
Away, Away, my steed and I, 

Ape the pinions of the wind, 

human dwellings left behind ; 
We sped like meteors h the sky, 
We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hounds deep hate, and hunter's fire : 
Where’er we flew they followed on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them scaroe a rood, 
At day-break windin the wood, 
And through the nig t had heard their feet 
Their rustli repeat. 
Oh! how Ea RS prar cr sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish— if it must be so— 
At bey, destroying many a foe. 
When first my courser's race begun, 
I wish'd the gaol already won; 
Brat now I doubted h and 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 
Nor faster falls the blinding mow 
Which whelms the peasant near tite door 
$ 


Dec LM 
& slight fl o'er m 
Which saw no farther: he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go, 
And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below : 
I felt as on a plank at sea, 
When all the waves that dash o'er thee, 
At the same time upheave and whelm, 
And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 
My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain; 
But soon it pass'd with little pain, 
But a confusion worse than such : 
I own that I should deem it much, 
Dying, to feel the same again ; 
And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 
No matter; I have bared my brow 
Full in Death's face—before—and now. . 
The next is à wonderful picture 
of the dream-like awaking from this 
swoon of utter weariness, broughtabout 
by the effect of the hii a river 
into which Mazeppa plunged. 
My thoughts came back; where was I? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
rel — due j gering hold, 
And throb by throb; till grown a peng 
Which for a moment would convulse, 
My blood reflow’d, though thick and chill; 
My ear with uncouth noises rang, 
My heart began once more to thrill ; 
My sight return'd, though dim ; alas! 
And thicken'd, as it were, with glass. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
There was a gleam too of the sky, 


Studded with stars; it is no dream ; 


The wild — the wilder am 
The bright b river's gushing tide 
— winding onward, far and wide, 
And we are half way, struggling o'er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance, 


. And with & tem 


porary strength 
My stiffen'd limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser's broad breast proudly braves, 
And dashes off the ascending waves 
And —— we — length 
We slippery at s 
A haven I put littla prized, 
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For eli behind was dark and drear, A trampling troop; I see them eome ! 
And all before was night and fear. In one vast squadron they advance ! 
How many hours of night or day I strove to cry —my lips were dumb. 
In those suspended pangs I lay, The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
I could not tell ; I scarcely knew But where are they the reins to guide ? 
If this were human breath I drew. A thousand horse—and none to ride ! 
With gloesy ekin, and dripping mane, With flowing tail, and flying main, 
And reeling limbs, and flank, Wide noetrils—never stretch d by pain, 
'The. wild steed's sinewy nerves still strain Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
Up the ing bank. And feet that iron never shod, 
We gain e DR Bounce pun And flanks unscarred by spur or rod. 
Spreads t the shadow of the night, A thousand horse, the wild the free, 
And on , onward, onward, seems Like waves that follow o'er the sea, 
Like precipices in our dreams, . Came thickly thundering on, 
To stretch beyond the sight ; l As if our faint approach to meet ; 
And here and there a speck of white, The sight re-nerved my courser's feet, 
Or scatter'd spot of dusky green, A moment ing, feebly fleet, 
In masses broke into the light, A moment, with a faint low neigh, 
As rose the moon upon my right. He answer'd, and then fell ; 
But nought distinctly seen With and glazing eyes he lay, 
Jn the dim waste, would indicate And reeking limbs immoveable, 
The omen of a às ee od sir cipi 
No twinkling taper ar ; came the troo saw him stoop, 
Stood like an hospitable star; They saw me y bound 
Not even an ignis-fatuus rose His back with many a bloody thong : 
To make him with my woes : They stop— they start —they enuff the air, 
That very cheat cheer'd me then ! Gallop a moment here and there, 
Alth welcome still, A , retire, wheel round and round, 
Reminding me, through every ill, en plunging back with sudden bound, 
Of the abodes of men.” — by Ys black mighty steed, 
: : : 
Then comes one of the dreary and — * le deck ix E hair ie 
limitless steppes of the Ukraine. Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 
^ Onward we went—but slack and slow; They — foam—neigh—swerve a« 
His sa force at length o'erspent, e. 
The ins courser, faint and low, And backward to the forest fly, 
All y foaming went. By instinct, from a human eye.— 
A sickly infant had power They left me there, — despair, 
To guide him forward in that bour ; Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
But useless alf to me. Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
His new-born tameness nought avail'd, Relieved from that unwonted weight, 


My limbe were bound ; my force had fail'd, 


erchance, had been free. 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 


But still it waa in vain; 
My limbs were only wrung the more, 
And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 
Which but prolong'd their pain : 
Up rose the sun; the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around. —behind-—before : 
What booted it to traverse o'er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 
No sign of travel—none of toil ; 
Tbe very air was mute ; 
And not an insect's shrill small horn, 
Nor matin bird's new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
eee idus uret, 
weary brute still staggered on ; 
still we were—or seemed—alone : 
At length, while reeling on our way 
Methought 1 heard a courser neigh, 
From out tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the those branches stirs ? 
No, no ! from out the forest prance 
Vor. V. 


From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me—and there we lay, 
The dying on the dead ! 
I little deem'd another day 
Would see my houseless, helpless head.” 
€ 9 9 & 9? 9? n,» » $9 
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The next incident—that of the ra- 
vens—surpasses, we think, even those 
of the wolves and the horses. 


** And there from morn till twilight bound, 
J felt the heavy hours toil round, 
With just enough of life to see 
My last of suns go down on me, 
In hopeless certainty of mind, 
That makes us feel at I resign'd 
To that which our foreboding years 
Presents the worst and last of fears 
Inevitable—even a boon, 
Nor more unkind for coming soon ; 
Yet shunn'd and dreaded with such care, 
As if it only were a snare i 
That prudence mi — 
At times both wish'd for and implored, 
At times sought with self-pointed sword, 


Yet still a dark and hideous close 


SI 
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To even intolemble woes, 
And welcome in no shape. 
And to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell'd beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery : 
For he who hath in turn run th 
All that was beautiful and new, 
Hath nought to hope, and nought to 
leave ; 
And, save the future, (which is view'd 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be endued,) 
With nought perhaps to grieve :—  .. 
The wretch still his woes must end, 
And DA whom he should deem his 
riend 


» 
Appears to his distemper'd eyes, 
Arrived to tob him of his prize, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-motrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair'd his fall ; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, 
Güerdorí of many a painful hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 
And must it dawn upon his grave ! 


** "The sun was sinking— stil] I lay 
Chained to the chill and stiffening steed, 
Y thought to mingle there our clay ; 
And my dim eyes of death had need, 
No hope atose of being freed : 
I cast my last looks up the sky, 
And there between me and the sun 
I edw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would wait till both should die, 
Ere his repast begun ; 
He flew, and perch'd, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 
I saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lack'd the 
strength ; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
: And feeble scratching of the sand, 
‘Phe exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Which scarcely could be call'd a voice, 
Together scared him off at length.— 
I know no more—my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix'd my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 
And then subsiding back to death, 
And then again a little breath, 
A little thrill, a short suspense, 
An icy sickness curdling o'er 
My heart, and sparks that cross'd my brain — 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 
A sigh, and nothing more.” 


Mazeppa. 
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Mazeppa awakes in a Cossack cot- 
tage, where his slumbers of outworn 
nature are watched by such a figure 
as Allan would love to paint. 


A slender girl—long haired and tall 
Sat watching by the cottage wall, 

The sparkle of her eye E caught. 

Even with my first return of thought. 
For ever and anon she threw 

A prying pitying glante at me, 

I gazed, I gazed until I knew 
No vision it would be— 

But that I lived and was released 
From adding to the vulture’s feast. 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 

My heavy eyes at length unseal’d, 

She smiled—and I essny'd to : 
But fail’d—and she approach'd, and made 
With lip and finger signs that said, 

I must not strive as yet to break 

The silence, till my strength should be 

Enough to ledve my accents free ; 

And then her hand on mine she laid, 

And smooth'd the pillow for my head, 

And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispere—ne'er was voice so sweet ! 
Even music follow'd her light feet ;— 

But those she cali’d were not awake, 
And she went forth; but, ere she pass'd, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 
That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not delay 
Her due return :— while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone." 


The whole of this charming story is 
worthy of Lord Byron. We wish we 
could say as much of an ode anda 
prose fragment which he had added to 
make up his pamphlet. The former 
is a foolish piece of heartless dish 
raving—truly pitiable in the son of t 
old Byrons—the other is a little dri- 
velling story, not much better to our 
mind than the Fampyre—that auda- 
cious and unprincipled forgery of Dr 
Polidori. It is all very well for any 
Italian teacher or docter to write an 
imitation of any author he pleases— 
but to publish such an imitation, with 
the ——— name, is a vile — 
the pockets of ie puso and alike 
shameful to the who executes, 
and the publisher who countenances 
the imposition. We are to see 
so respectable a publisher as Mr Col- 
burn permitting any such doings to go 
on under his auspices. We are sure 
he will never do so again. 
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Wetter from fiic (Duobertp, enclosing Chree Articles. 


Sauchie-haugh-road, Wednesday evening. 
MY DEAR EDITOR, 

I wave received your letter, and thank you for it; but I must say I think 
it very absurd of you at this time of day to allow yourself to be troubled with 
any such misgivings as those you describe. My articles not be furthcoming! 
My dear fellow, when did you ever find me disappoint you? Am I not the 
most regular of all your contributors? Would it not be telling my good friend 
De Q.— he were only half so punctual? What, finally, can be your reason for 
entertaining so high an idea of the fascinations of Glasgow punch and Glasgow 
society as to imagine that these might be able to shake Odoherty from his alle- 
giance of love to the cause of your Divan—the cause to whose prosperity I have 
poured so many devout libations in every liquor from the champagne Moussu 
of M‘Culloch to the draught porter of Ambrose? Really, my good man of 
the veil! your suspicions are injurious in the extreme. Remember, I pray 
you, that Signifer Dohertiades is your champion ; one, as Maro expresses it-— 

*$ Quo non constantior alter 
Seu pugnam inire gladio, pugnamve sagittis 
Ducere in Eternum.”  — — ——————— 
Am not I he that has already helped you at your need, with many a shaft, 
** Timely to you, untimely to your foes ?” 

The truth is, that all the ladies in Glasgow are in love with me—not vanity 
this, on my honour. I cannot walk along the Trongate, without being follow- 
ed by several knots of them. I assure you, one hears as well as sees them in 
their progress. Entre nous, I flatter myself that what Morris predicted of 
Potts, -has already been realized in me: for I walk the coffee-room without a 
rival. Every dandy of the place is glad to shelter his legs bencath a green table 
when I make T entree. At their evening parties I reign equally unrivalled. 
My only difficulty is in finding any that will be bold enough to join the quad- 
rille when the set is graced by Odoherty. You cannot conceive what a figure 
Icut. Even the ** Dandy Divine," when the Adjutant is present, ** hides his 
diminished head." Such are the triumphs which attend a truly knowing char- 
acter, when he deigns to make his appearance among the spooneys of Glasgow. 

But as these good people are always busy in their counting-houses till four 
o'clock, at which time the promenade of the Trongate and coffee-room begins, 
I find several hours every — which I can still devote to my own private 
engagements and purposes. Of these the first and most sacred is unquestion- 
ably my promise to you—and ecce signum ! here are three little articles which 
I enclose under cover to Old Ebony. I am sorry to hear “ the Man of Let- 
ters" is off, for had he been present, I would have made bold to take a frank 
from him. 

These articles are, 1s/. “ Billy Routing," an imitation of Wordsworth, 
which I send in consequence of the delight my Third Part of Christabel seems 
to have given. By the way, I beg you to present my most respectful compli- 
ments to your friend Mr Coleridge, and thank him in my name most warmly 
for the kind and good-tempered way in which he has been pleased to speak of 
my humble efforts. It is in little things like these that one has an opportunity 
of contrasting the secure and easy confidence of a true genius and a true poet, 
with the small, jealous, splenetic nervousness of your fifth-rates; but I give 
no names. 

2do. ** Gilpin and Mazeppa ;" a mere Jeu-d'esprit, which I hope will amuse 

ou over your strawberries and cream, which I think you are judicious in have 
ing adopted as the d ae supper at Ambrose’s, now the oysters are over. 

Siio. * Boxiana ; No I.” I hope to make this one of my very best series. 

I am yours, 





Moraan ODOHERTY. 


P. S. Give my compliments to Mr Murray. I see he has taken my hint 
about Don Juan. Well, I give him a month's law; and if he allows that time 
to elapse, you shall certainly see my Doy Juan in the course of a week after. 
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Bilip Routing, 
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Billy hath a good] perc 

lll take my oath i once was green, 
Tho’ now it shines of many a hue; 
A lovelier coat, I’m certain you 

On human back have never seen. 


434. Billy Routing. 
A Lyrical Ballad, 
"wn WIT NWN ND "DN, Sp 
= Neon yaa rro 551 
— — 
'Town and country, ten miles 
Awaken at the fr Ros sound 
Of gallant Billy Routing's name!  . 


Who wanders "mid the summer landscape, 
To scare the crows for ever shouting 
Who makes that sweet harmonious noise, 

Su far the raven's voice, — 
y heavens 'tis he, 'tis Billy Routing !! 


Billy Routing walketh lamely, 
Lamely—lamely walketh he; 

Billy Routing cannot work; 

You'd swear his leg is made of cork, : 
(I never saw him bend his knee.) 


The doctors say he's paralytic, 
Fair certifieate he showeth ; 
Billy limpeth thro’ the town, 
Hawking vallada up and down ; 
Up down, where’er he goeth. 
Billy Routing hath a staff, 
easuring inches forty-three ; 
Jts head is smooth; with leathern string, 


I’ve seen it from his button swing— 
(Some say it grew upon a tree! ! !) 


Billy Routing is a sportsman ; 
in summer I have seen him trouting ) 
A poet also is the youth; 
A player too, for I, in truth, 
barns 


Now to my tale—!t chanced that Billy 
Was seven months from his home away ; 
And no one of him beard or saw, 
Till, on the top cf blue Skiddaw, 
He landed on a summer day. 


It chanced on that eventful morning, 
While walking forth upon the plain, 

I saw him with my telescope, 

] saw him on the mountain top, 
Holding a donkey by the mane !! 


Oh! where have ye been, Billy ? 
Long did we drag each pond and river; ` 
we nd and river; 
Fearing that thou wert Tone for ever. 
And stuck handbilis on every post. 


And hast thou been in land, 

This many a month, thiemany a day? 
And hast thou seen the Danish boy ? 
The ideot lad, or Betty Foy? 

Old goody Blake, or Lucy Gray? 


Or bast thou been in Orco way: 

the mountains gathering leeches ? 
That is a lovely beast of 
I’m sure its skin would make a fine 


n country have heard him spouting. Soft easy pair of leathern breeches. 
Now Billy tell me all your tidings; 
Now Bly haste and tell ine teu 


What was his answer can you tel] ;—— 
With the bold front of Peter Bell, 
He crowed aloud, —'* Tu-whit, too-whoo ! ! !” 


Nole.— Further to illustrate this inte 


Routing was a 
of the “ eruptio laris," commonly hig 
had somewhat impaired the ** contórno d 


his countenance had 


subject, I have only to observe, that Mr 


n of an ** aspetto nobile; in his youth he suffered a severe attack 
t small pox; which, it must be confessed, 
suo viso. 
uired a tawny-—I had almost said—a PMD colour. The most 


From being so much in the sun, 


objectionable feature of his inward man, was the ** auri sacra fames," which sometimes 
** ayayı aure” to make free with ** les oiseaux domestiques," about farm yards. .I re- 


member on speak 


ing to him on this subject, in a friendly manner, he defended himself 


with this quotation from Plato de Republica, lib. 2. cap. 4. ** «e» izausy vonual, oua 


Gaze.” · I have always chimed in with that opinion, that the yinga of great men how- 


ever trivial, are worthy of eternal commemoration. Vide 


—— Monet &c. 


‘a Life of Johnson, 
W. W. 





Pom Gilpin and Mazeppa. 


Hap the poem of John Gilpin ap- 
peared immediately after that of Ma- 

we should have believed, in 
this age of y, that Cowper wished 
to have his joke upon Lord Byron. 
As it is, we cannot help suspecting 
that his Lordship has been aiming a 
sly hit at the bard of Olney ; and 
though his satire is occasionally rather 
stiff and formal, it cannot be denied 


that, on the whole, the Hetman of the 
Cossacks is a very amusing double of 
the train-band captain of the Cock- 
neys. 

** John Gilpin” has always appeared 
to us a ve : fine chivalrous: poem. 
Unquestionably, the author sometimes 
indulges in a strain of humour which, 
to fastidious minds, lessens the sub- 
limity of the principal character, and 
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of his destinies ; yet, we believe, that 
by more philosophical.readers, this 
mixture of the ludicrous with the ter- 
rible, is felt to t a more true 
and affecting picture of human life. 

In childhood and early youth we 
are, after all, the best judges of repre- 
sentation of human passion. We see 
objects, incidents, and events, as they 
really are; we estimate their effect on 
the agents engaged with them, free 
from all bias ; and mere words, mere 

try, however much they may de- 
ight us, are, during that wise and 
blessed age, unable to pervert our 
judgment, or mislead the natural af- 
fections of our heart. 

Accordingly, ** John Gilpin" is that 
poem which has drawn from youth 
more tears and smiles than, perhaps, 
any other in the whole range of Eng- 

ish poetry. It is treasured up in 
every amiable and sensitive heart, and 
that man is little to be envied whose 
conjugal affection would not kindle at 
the inn of Edmonston, or whoee filial 
piety would not grow warmer at the 
Callender’s house at Ware. 
* It is not our intention to give an 
.elaborate analysis of ** John Gilpin,” 
or a —— e ition of the 
inci on whj t t poem 
— his odd neces- 
sarily lead us into a discussion of the 
principles of all poetry, which we pre- 
giving some months hence, in a 
separate treatise. Mr Wordsworth 
has, to be sure, done this already, in 
his preface to the “ Lyrical Ballads ;" 
but, unless we are parr mistaken, 
(ni fallor) he has not exhausted the 
subject—end we donot fear that among 
the numerous quartos yet to be writ- 
ten thereupon, ours can fail of at- 
tracting some portion of that public 
regard, which we gratefully acknow- 
ledge to have hithertoo been 80 lavishly 
bestowed on our lucubrations. 

It seems to have been Lord Byron's 
intention to shew what John Gilpin's 
feelings would, in all probability, have 
been, had he been in cir- 
cumstances different from those in 
which x gs himself s the — 
versary of his marriage with Mrs Gil- 
pin; and surely the least imaginative 
reader will be of opinion that the no- 
ble — siga Y up spate ob- 
ject in Mazeppa. After the sal of 
the two — we all feel that if John 


John Gilpin and Mazeppa. 
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Gilpin's stars had permitted it, he was 
just the man to have become the mo- 
narch of the Ukraine ; and vice versa, 
that Mazeppa, but for the accident of 
his birth, &c. might have established 


E highly respectable firm in Cheap- 
e. 


Cowper has not given us any ace 
count of the antenuptial loves of John 
Gilpin, but introduced him at once 
to our acquaintance, as a married man, 
with a considerable family, and in a 
thriving trade. Mazeppa, on the other 
hand, had involved himself, early iri 
life and the poem, in a very impr 
intrigue. But human nature is t 
same in all countries; and no 
objection could have been brought 

inst either bard, though John Gil- 
pin had been described as gallanting a 
citizen's wife on a water-party to Rich- 
mond, and .Mazeppa comfortably set- 
tled with a wife and family in some 
mercantile town on the frontiers of 
Poland. As Mr Wordsworth remarks, 
“ similitude dissimilitude," is one of 
the chief sources of the sublime in 


lari RE : 

That principle being once admitted, 
Mazeppa will probably seem to ev 
one sufficiently like John Gilpin, in 
character and situation in life. Let 
us next look at the two gentlemen af- 
ter they are fairly mounted. There 
is no occasion "to quote the whole 
description of John, for it — 
familiar to our readers. Suffice it to 
remind them that 
+s John Gilpin, at his horse’s side, 

Fast seized the flowing mane." 

And that afterwards, 

** Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw." 

Lord Byron is more minute in his 
description; and from it we su 
that, on the whole, ceed er was 
ter mounted than John Gilpin. 
** Bring forth the horse—the horse was 


— 
In truth he was a noble steed, 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed." 

John Gilpin's horse was, we have 
reason to know, an Irishman—his 
friend the Callender having imported 
him from the county of Tipperary.* 
On the other hand; though better 
mounted, Mazeppa was worse dressed, 
for he was 

** In nature's nakedness." 


2 He was bred by ——. Blennerhasset, Esq.-— See Sporting Magazine for that year. 
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This being the case, he was probably 
in the long run no better off than 
John Gilpin, of whom it is written 


that 
+ The anorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in bis seat.” 


Hitherto the similarity between. the 
Hetman and — raper € 
sufficiently apparent; but it is mu 
wore sisting after they ave firj 
started. 
ss So, fair and softly, John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain, 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb or rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must, 

Who cannot sit upright, 

He ed the mane with both his hands, 
eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had bandied been before, 

What thing upon his back bad got, 

Did wonder more and more.” 

Nothing can be finer and more 
headlong than this, except what fol- 
lows :— 

«6 * Away, away! my breath had gone, 
I saw not where he hurried on ! 

T was scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foamed, away, away l’ " 

In one very remarkable particular, 
John Gilpin is distinguished from Ma- 


zeppa. 

** Bo stooping down, as needs he must, 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might." 

On the contrary, Mazeppa says, 

«© With sudden wrath I wrenched my hand, 
And snapped the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein." 


It would appear, therefore, that on 
first starting, Mazeppa (it will, no 
doubt, be said involuntarily) had his 
arms round bis horse's neck, but after- 
wards held them more like a gentle- 
man who had taken lessons in riding, 
whereas John Gilpin, first of all, pro- 
bably attempted to elevate his bridle- 
hand, but afterwards conceived it more 
salutary to embrace the neck of his 
Bucephalus. This, however, is a cir- 
cumstance scarcely worth mentioning. 
Lord Byron then goes on to say, 

** Away, away, my steed and 1, 
Upon the pinions of the wind !" 

And Cowper in like manner writes, 
** Away went Gilpin neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig," 

Which last line does, we confess, con- 
vey to our mind a more livcly idea of 
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the rapidity of motion, than any síagle 
image in Mazep 
It is impossible, however, to admire 
sufficiently the skill with which Lord 
Byron has contrasted the general fea- 
tures of Mazeppa's ride with those of 
dohn Gilpin's. John's steed gallops 
along the king's highway, and Mazep- 
pa's through the desert. Yet, if dan- 
ger or terror be one source of the su- 
blime, we humbly hold that there isa 
sublimity in the situation of the Lon- 
don cit, far beyond that of the Polish 
gentleman. For, in the first place, 
Mazeppa being securely bound to his 
, need entertain no apprehensions 
of a severe fall, whereas John's adhe- 
sion to his nag seems to the reader al- 
most in the light of a continued mi- 
racle, little accustomed as he must have 
been to that sort of exercise.  Secopd- 
ly, would not any person whatever 
prefer gallopping along turf, sand, or 
dust, to a causeway leading from the 
metropolis of a great empire? No- 
thing surprises us so much in the poeta 
of John Gilpin, as that the Callender's 
horse does not come down, which 
would almost force us to suspect that 
John was a better horseman than the 
world in general give him credit fon 
Indeed, though not much of a meta- 
physician ourselves, having read little 
on that subject, save some of the works 
of the celebrated Macvey Napier, Esq., 
we think that we may venture to as- 
sert, that a considerable portion of 
the delight with which we peruse, or 
rather pursue John Gilpin, arises from 
our admiration of his skill in horse- 
manship. This admiration of the rider 
is also blended with affection for the 


man. 
** We love him for the dangers he is pass- 


ing, 
And he * us because we pity them." 
And this leads us, in the third 
place, to remark that those d are 
of the most formidable kind. We 
may safely assert that before he reach- 
ed Edmonton, he: had brushed by at 
least 200 carriages, coming and poing, 
of all sorts, from the broad-wheeled 
waggon to the shandrydan. Yet it 
does not appear that he drove any of 
them into pieces, or in any one in- 
stance transfixed his friend's galloway 
on the pole of a carriage coming up 
to town. He seems to us to be a man 
under the protection of Providence. 
And then, what majestic calmness and 
composure are his! Why, Mr Editor, 





M15. 
not two mer in eikhtmillions, that is to’ 
say, no other man but John Gilpin, in 
the whole then population of England, 
would have exhibited such heroism.— 
Mazeppa, teo, no doubt, had his dif- 
ficulties to oontend with—but they 


Were not of so formidable a descrip- 


tien. His feelings must have beet 
very uncomfortable es he “ neared the 
wild  wobd," “ studded with old 
sturdy trees,” and he probably laid his 
account with many 
shins ;—but Lord Byron ought not to 


have told us that the trees ** were few. 


and far between;" for, in that case, 
the forest must have been very pretty. 
riding. 

* He rustled through the leaves Jike wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind." 
- It would almost seem from these 
lines as if Mazeppa were under 
such dlarm, as to imagine the shrubs 
and frees to be chasing him, as 
well as the wolves. This is & touch 


of poetry beyond any thing to be 


found in John Gilpin. 
were of another sort. | 
** The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the wiidows all” — 

` The extreme fdlly of thus suddenly 
throwing open thei? windows (an ugly 
triek by which rhany an honest man 
lins come to ariy untimely eńd,) isal- 
most redeemed by the deep interest 
whith these worthy but thouglitless 
people take in the fortunes of he fiy- 
mg Cockney. | . 
** And every one cried out—well done ! 
As load as he could bawl.” 

We never read this agonising poem 
(fot the interest is as intensely kept 
up as to be indeed agonising) without 
blessing ourselves for the fortunate de- 
lusion of the various turnpikemen by 
which John Gilpin was saved the ne- 
cessity of taking many dangerous 
leaps, one or other of which would, in 
E aaa probability, have proved 

atal. 


His dahgers 


** He carries weight—he rides a race.” 

_ This exclamation, borne before him, 
and just before him, on the wings of 
the wind, gives one a truly awful idea 
of velocity, and well might Cowper 
exclaim, 

‘t "Twas wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpikemen 
Their gates wide open flew.” 

No sooner did the public mind take. 
up the belief ** he rides a race," than 
by a wonderful process of thought, it 
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discovers the amount of the waget he 
had laid 


È 3 , 
** "Tis fora thousand pound." 
an immense sum at that time, when 
liorse-racing had nót nearly reaclied its 
meridian splendour, and when only a 
very few numbers, if any, of the Sport- 
ing Magazine had been published. E. 
all this, Cowper has manifestly the ad- 
vantage over Byron. Compared with 
the fine passages now quoted from 
Gilpin, how tame are the followin 
words of Mazeppa.. 
** Untired, untamed, and worse than wild, 
All furious as a favoured child 
Balked of its wish—or fiercer still, 
A woman piqued, who has her will.” 

Here Mazeppa’s gallantry altogether 
forsakes him, nor can say — a 
more inelegant compliment to the 
mistress whom he was then leavihg, 
than to compare her, or indeed any of 
her sex, to a wild Tartar horse, on 
whom he was then tied * in nature’s 
nakedness.” 

- It does not appear that Gilpin lost 
his senses or his — of mind di~- 
ring any portion of the Exeursion, a 
Poem. Mazeppa, oh the other hand, 
was completely dohe up, and absolute- 
ly fainted. 

** He who dies, 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O’er-tortured by that ghastly ride.” 

Presence of mind is a quality indes- 

nsible in the character of a true 
tero. We pity Mazeppa, but we ad- 
mire Gilpin. 

Mazeppa complains frequently of 
hunger during his ride—but no such 
weakness hi ap Gilpin, who seems 
almost raised above all the ordinary 
wants of nature. 


= m stop! John Gilpin—here’s the 
ouse 


They al at once did cry— 
‘Fhe dinner waits, and we are tired ; 
Said Gilpin—so am I!” - 

Not a single word of regret does he 
utter for the want of that dimer which 
has so long waited for him, but which, 
from the impatient appetites of Mra’ 
Gilpin and the children, lie well knows. 
is then trembling on the brink of de- 
struction. One solitary exclamation is 
dll that proceeds from his lips, as he 
hurries by below the balcony, 


** So am I!” 


An ordinary writer would have filled 
his mouth with many needless words, 
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Lord Byron has evidently very closely ‘‘ For why ? his owner had a house 
copied this sublime passage in an early Full ten miles off at Ware.” 


of M a'S career 
NW ithi s half my form about, 
Howl'd my curse ; but ’midst the tread, 
The thunder of my courser's ; 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed :” 

- It may be questioned, however, if 
this, fine as it is, does not want the 
concise energy of the original, 

- The dangers which Gilpin and Ma- 
zeppa encounter, arise not only from 
land but water. Thus quoth the Pole: 
+ Methought the dash of waves was nigh, 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream.” 

In like manner, we are told by Cow- 


per, 

** Thus all through me Islington, 
These gambols did he AR T 
Until he came unto the wash 

Of Edmonton 30 gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play.” 

These images are homely, but they 
are not, on that account, the less ex- 
pressive. 3 
mop," simply expresses the appearance 
of Re * wash,” thrown off on both 
sides of the way by the poney en pas- 
sant ; that of the wild goose at play, 
makes a direct appeal to the imagi- 
native faculty, and suggests to our 
m — more € 

eeling of a per, i 
Lordahip’s images of the crying baby, 
or the scolding mistress. It gives one 
a momentary flash of the higher and 
hidden powers of that roadster, and 
convinces us that his owner would not 
part with him for a very consider- 
able sum of money. This is one of 
those sudden and unexpected touches 
so characteristic of — and that 
prove what great things he might have 
accomplished, had he turned his ge- 
nius more systematically to the culti- 
vation of the higher provinces of poe- 


J————— the river, Mazeppa's 
horseis not in the least degree tired, but 
** With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 
And reeling limbs and ree Sag flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank.” 
Here Lord Byron strictly follows 
the original. 
** But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there, é&c.” 
and what is still more strikingly simi- 
lar, the two horses have the very same 
motive for their conduct. 


That of the “ trundling his 


Mazeppa's borse had hitherto been 
accustomed to lead a free and essy life, 
rather more than ten miles off in the 
Ukrsine—end thither accordingly he 
set off at score, making play all the 
way, pretty much after the fashion of 
a steeple-hunt. It may perhaps be 
worth while to quote, fora particular 
reason, the following verse: 

** So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly, which brings me to 
The middle of my song." 

Now, it is very remarkable—and we 
— ara ence cannot be acci- 

ntal—that the corresponding 
sage in Mazeppa also occurs Tu bout 
the middle of the poem, which satis- 
factorily shews, that the original struc- 
tures of the two great works do in 
their dimensions exactly coincide. 

The termination of Gilpin's excur- 
sion therefore, evidently suggested 
that of Mazeppa’s. But Byron has 
contrived to give quite à new turn to 
i —so that in the final cata-. 
strophe he almost seems to lose sight 
of the original. At Ware Gilpin’s 
horse stands stock still at the door of 
his master’s house, which, by the by, 
proves that he had not that un 
trick of bolting into the stable, “ sans 
ceremonie,” which has incommoded 
many a sober-headed gentleman. Ma-. 
zeppas horse, in like manner, falls 
down the instant he reaches home, 
so we observe that the transition from 
motion to repose is in both cases equal- 
ly abrupt. — — are 
now at an end—and being put instant- 
ly into a warm » he soon 
comes to himself—marries—and in 
good time becomes the father of many 
children, and Hetman of the Cossacks. 
Gilpin, on the other hand, has scarce- 
ly leisure to put on a new hat 
and wig, than off he sets again with- 
out ever drawing his bit—but it is 
unnecessary to follow him farther with 
any minuteness. Conclude we cannot 
without recalling to the memory of our 
readers one stanza which ever awakens 
in our minds a profound sense of the 
depth of Mrs Gilpin's conjugal affec- 
tion, and of ihe — range of the 
imagination when flying on the wings 
of terrified love. iani 
** Now Mrs Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pull'd out half a crown.” 

4 
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That one line, “ into the country far 
away, gives to us a vaster idea of dis- 
tance—of time and space—than the 
whole 1000 lines of Mazeppa. The 
reader at once feels how little chance 
there is of the post-boy overtaking 
Gilpin—and owns that the worthy 
man ought to be left entirely to him- 
self and his wild destinies. 

' We need pursue the parallel no far- 
ther. But we may remark, that though 
we have now proved John Gilpin to 
have been the prototype of Mazeppa, 
yet the noble author has likewise had in 
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his recollection the punishment which 
used sometimes to be inflicted on crimi- 
nals in Russia. They were bound on 
the back of an elk, and sent into Siberia 
or elsewhere. We refer our readers 
to the Sporting Magazine, where they 
will find a very ne picture of a 
gentleman on his elk. It was always 
the practice to shave the criminal be- 
fore he mounted, and in the picture . 
we speak of, he has a beard of about 
six inches long, which informs us that 
he had been on his travels probably 
several weeks. Ut pictura poesis. 


- 





Boriana ; or Sketches of Pugilism. 


BY ONE OP THE FANCY.” 
š ' No I. 


Tue early history of Pugilism in this 
country is involved in much darkness. 
Few, if any, of our learned antiquaries, 
as is well remarked by the ingenious 
author of this work, have possessed a 
taste for the Fancy, and they have felt 
themselves more imterested in specu- 
lating on old monuments or ancient 
coins, than investigating the arcana of 
the ring. Our author, beginning as 
fer back as it is easy to go, observes, 
that “ whether our first parent, Adam, 
had any pretensions to this art, is also 
involved in too great obscurity, at this 
remote period, for us to penetrate into 
with any probability of success." It 
would therefore, he says, ** be sheer 
gammon” to attempt proving, who 
were the antediluvian professors of the 
art. ^ And on that account he very ju- 
diciously begins with Fig, who flour- 
ished during the reign of George the 
Second, and who may be seen in Ho- 
gerth’s picture of Southwark Fair, 
* challenging any of the crowd to en- 
ter the lists with him, either for love, 
or money, or a belly-full.” It is here 
said of Fig, that ** he was more in- 
debted to strength and courage for his 
success in the battles he bad gained, 
than from the effects of genius ; he was 
extremely illiterate, and it might be 
seid, that he boxed his way through 
life. If Fig’s method of fighting was 
subject to the criticism of the present 
day, he would be denominated more 
of a slaughterer than that of a neat 
finished pugilist.” It appears to us, 
that here Fig is rather too sparingly 
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raised. Fig was a man of genius— 
or he was at once illustrious- as a 
fencer, a cudgeller, and a pugilist— 
an union of powers which we verily 
believe never did nor will exist, with- 
out something beyond mere talent, and 
that something can be nothing but ge- 
nius, and genius too of the very high- 
est kind. It is to the establishment 
of Fig's amphitheatre that we are to 
attribute the successful cultivation of 
the art of defence in allits branches in 
England. Then, especially, was the 
sunrise of cudgelling and pugilism. 

It is ser tae to read the slightest 
character of a great man by one of his 
contemporaries. In Captain Godfrey's 
* Treatise upon the Useful Science of 
Defence," published in 1747, we find 
& sketch of Fig. Captain Godfrey was 
the Captain Barclay of that reign, and 
was therefore as well entitled to write 
of Fig as Xenophon of Socrates. ‘I 
have purchased," quoth he, “ my 
knowledge with many a broken head 
and bruise in every part of me. I 
chose to go mostly to Fig and exercise 
with him, partly as I knew him to be 
the ablest master, and partly as he was 
of a rugged temper, and would spare 
no man, high or low, who took up a 
stick against him. I bore his rough 
treatment with determined patience, 
and followed him so long, that Fig at 
last finding he could not have the 
beating of me at so cheap a rate as 
usual, did not shew such fondness for 
my company. ‘This is well known by 
gentlemen of distinguished rank, who 
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a be pleased in setting us toge« 
er. 

This, we think, is very prettily said, 
but what follows is equal to any thing 
in Hume. “ ig was the atlas of the 
sword, and may he remain the gladiat- 
ing statue. In him strength, reso- 
lution, and unparalleled judgment, 
conspired to form a matchless master. 
There was a majesty shone in his coun- 
tenance, and blazed in all his actions, 
beyond all I ever saw. His right 1 
bold and firm, and his left, whi 
could hardly ever be disturbed, gave 
him the surprising advantage sary 
proved, and struck his adversary wi 
despair and panic. He had a peculiar 
way of stepping in a parry. He knew 
his arm, and its just time of moving— 
pt a firm faith in that, and never let 

is — escape his parry. He was 
just as much a greater master than any 
Other I ever saw, as he was a greater 
judge of time and measure.” This 
wonderful man was a native of Ox- 
fordshire, but it does not appear that 
he enjoyed a university education. 
Perhaps this is not to be regretted— 
for, if he had, he might have remain 
fellow of a college all his days, or gone 
to a living, in either of which cases 
the natural bent of his genius would 
have been restrained. Death, we are 
‘told, ** gave him his knock-down blow 
in 1740 —but of this, his last and only 
unsuccessful combat, we are not in- 
dulged*with any detailed account. It 
is generally understood, however, that 
Fig stood manfully up to his antago- 
nist—that his friends long entertained 
hopes thet it would have been a drawn- 
battle—and that many good judges 
‘were of opinion that the blow which 
settled him was foul. 

"The most important battle fought 
during the reign of George II. or, in 
other words, of Fig, was that between 
Bob Whitaker and the Venetian Gon- 
dolier, commonly called the jaw- 
breaker. The naval glory of Venice 
had, it is true, long been on the wane, 
but though the city of the sea had 
fallen from that proud pre-eminence, 
she yet hoped to brighten the tarnished 
lustre of her name, by the prowess of 
her jaw-breaker. This great national 
quarrel is thus described :— 


** The stage was ordered to be cleared, 
when in awful silence prevailed in the 
anxiety manifested for the act-to. The 
Venetian mounted with smiles of confidence, 
and was greeted welcome by loud plaudits 
from his countrymen and and in- 


afterwards, 
with huzzas. He eyed 
Gondolier with firmness, and, quite undis- 
mayed, threw off his clothes in an instant, 
when the attack commenced. The Venetian 


in its effect, as to capsize him over © stages 
it- 


reigners vociferated loudly indeed, ín bebalf 
of the Venetian, and flattered themselves 


that Whitaker would scarcely be able w 
come again, from the desperate blow and 
fall that he had oo their 
cash freely in layi e ick against 
him : bur Bab wer et dis told — 
soon, and jumped | stage 8 
game cock to renew the attack. 

now was all at one end, and Whitaker 
found out that something must bé done to 
render the Venetian’s long arm ess, OF 
he must lose the fight; so, without farther 
ceremony, he made a little stoop, ran boldly 
in the heavy mallet, and with one 
‘En peg’ in the stomach, (quite a new 
thing to foreigners) b t him on his 
breech. The tables were turned, the 


rting men laughing heartily, and the fo- 
— a little chop- hillen. The Venetian 
shtwed symptoms of uneasiness—was quite 
sick—and his wind being touched, he was 
scarcely to his time. Bob now punished 


ayed 
long faces ! The Gondolier was completely 
uzzled, and in the course of a few rounds, 
e conceit was so taken out of him, that he 
lost all guard of his person, and was com- 
eg ea a he es 
the foreigners, who were properly cleaned 
— occasion; but the Fenetien 
had mortification to retire in disgrace, 
after his vain boasting, and with a good 
milling ; ot, as Captain concludes, 
* the blow in the stomach carried too mach 
of the English rudemess for him to bear, 
and finding himself so unmannerly used, he 
scorned to have any more doings with his 
slovenly fist." ” 

Bos Wuiraxxen was afterwards 
vanquished by Nan PraaTAarr. Ned 
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was famous for * at the 

face, and putting in his lows with 
t strength felt doubtful in 


” Beat 

ing able to | Wuitaxer by 
force, as the latter had proved him- 
self, on many occasion, a most enor- 
mous glutton, and, therefore, cun- 
ningly determined to fight at his 
eyes. In six minutes, WHITAKER 
was shut out from day-light. In 
—— when poking about 
obj ity ; “ when poking about 
a while for his man, and finding him 
not, he wisely gave in with these odd 
words, ‘ Damme, I am not beat, but 
what signifies, when I cannot see my 
man » 9» 


Our limits will permit us merely to 
mention the names of some of the 
€ ornaments of gs era of 
nglish pugilism. Tom Pires was 
dhe champion of England for several 
years—and though a man but of mo- 
derate s » ** was distinguished 
for a peculiar swing of his arm,” 
which dashed the maturest counsels 
of his adversaries. He fought at the 
face. GRETTING was a man of great 
ength, * and had the nearest way 
of going to the stomach (which then 
was denominated the mark) than any 
of his day. 
which at last rendered him a mere 


person that 
fought with him afterwards.” Bos- 
WELL was “ noted fer putting in a 
blow with the left hand, which has 
been represented something like the 
kick of a horse.” But he was defi- 
eient in courage. Captain Godfrey 
exclaims, ** Praise be his power of 
fighting, his excellent choice of time 
and measure, his superior judgment, 
despatching forth his executing arm. 
But fy npon his dastard heart, that 
mars it all. As I knew that fellow's 
abilities, and his worm-dread soul, I 
never saw him beat but I wished him 
to be beaten. "Though I am charmed 
with the idea of his power and man- 
ner of fighting, I am sick at the 
thoughts of his nurse-wanting cou- 
rage." Tom SMALLWOOD was so dis- 
tinguished a trump, that the Cap- 
tain says, ** if I were to chuse a boxer 
for — and could but pur- 
chase him strength equal to his resol- 
ution, Smatiwoop should be the 
man.” Bıı Wiis, the fighting 


Boziana. 


But he drank to excess, 
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quaker, stood high on —— “ His 
appearance was remar in and 
formal, and the heroes ye the fist 
were his voluntary god-fathers, and 
thus it appears he was christened THE 
FicuTiNG QuAkzR." Whether BILL 
WIL ts ever bel to that 

able set we have not been able to ase 
certain, but we learn that he possess- 


ed one of its requisites, plenty of stif- 
feni In setting to fe pourtrayed 
that he was not unlike the faithful, 


by the spirit with which he attacked 
SMALLWOOD ; but in the course of a 
short time the spirit no longer moved 
him, and the stiffentng was taken out 
of his carcase, and he was obliged to 
sing up, “ Verily, I am well contented.” 
Jack JAMES was considered “ a most 
charming boxer. A swing of the arm 
iar to himself, and remarkably 
icate in his blows—in fighting, his 
wrists appeared delightful to the kook- 
ers on, but terrible to his an ist." 
Buca norse is represented as a ** most 
impetuous character, and his prineipal 
features were love and boxing." But 
perhaps the greatest pugilist of this 
age (next to Broughton, of whom 
anon) was Grorcr Tavroz, known 
by e name of George the Baker. 
e excelled all men in the cross-but- 
tock-fall—and succeeded Fig in his 
amphitheatre. The tragi-eomic dra» 
mas acted there took prodigiously— 
and it was no uncommon tbing for 
the receipts of the house at that time 
to produce him one hundred to oné 
hundred and fifty pounds. The play- 
bills of this era were often couched 
in the form of ehallenges. 


** Daily Advertiser, April 26, 1742. 
** AT the great booth, Tottenham-Co 

on Wednesday next, the 28th instant, wi 
be a trial of manhood, between the two fol- 
lowing champions : 
* < Whereas I, William Willis, com- 
monly known by the name of the fighting 
Quaker, have fought Mr Smallwood about 
twelve months since, and held him the tight- 
est to it, and bruised and battered him more 
than any one he ever encountered, th I 
had the ill fortune to be beat by an acciden- 
tal fall ;—the said Smallwood, flushed with 
the success blind Fortune then gave him, 
and the weak attempts of & few vain Irish- 
men and boys, that have of late fought him 
for a minute or two, makes him think him- 
self unconquerable : to convince him of the 
falsity of which, I invite him to fight me fer 
One Hundred Pounds, at the time and place 
above-mentioned, when I doubt not but I 
shall prove the truth of what I have assert- 
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ed, by pegs, darts, hard blows, falls, and 
cross-buttocks. 
* € WILLIAM WILLIS.’ 
** * T, Thomas Smallwood, known for my 
intrepid manhood and bravery, on and off 


the stage, accept the chall of this pu 
Quaker, and * shew him that he is ire 
false spirit; which means him no other good 


than that he should be chastised for offering 
to take upon him the arm of flesh. 
t * THOMAS SMALLWOOD.’ 

** Note. The doors will be opened at ten, 
and the combatants mount at twelve. 

** There will be several by-battles, as 
usual, and particularly one between John 
Divine and John Tipping, for five pounds 
each.” 


* May 24th, 1742, at George Taylor's 
booth, Tottenham-court-road.—There will 
be a trial of manhood here to-morrow, be- 
tween the following champions, viz.— 

** * Whereas I, John Francis, commonly 
known by the name of the Jumping Soldier, 
who have always had the reputation of a 
good fellow, and have fought several bruis- 
ers in the street, &c. ; nor am I ashamed to 
mount the stage when my manhood is called 
in question by an Irish ia, whom 
I fought some time ago, in a by-battle, for 
twelve minutes ; and though I had not the 
success due to my courage and ability in the 
art of boxing, I now invite him to fight me 
for’ Two Guineas, at the time and 
above-mentioned ; where, 1 doubt not, I 
shall give him the truth of a good beating. 

* * JoHN FRANCIS. 

s * I, Patrick Henley, known to every 
one for the truth of a good fellow, who ne- 
ver refused any one, on or off the stage, and 
fight as often for the diversion of gentlemen 
as money, do accept the chall of this 
Jumping Jack ; and shall, if he don't take 
care, give him one of my bothering blows, 
which will convince him of his ignorance in 
the art of boxing. 

* * PATRICK HENLEY.’ ” 


Here our author enters into a sort of 
episode, which is, however, intimately 
connected with the action of his work. 
* Let us," quoth he, “now examine the 
most hurtful blows." He then conti- 
nues with commendable seriousness : 


« The blow — the ear is it lghe 
as dangerous as any that is given, if it light 
between the angle of the lowes jaw and the 
neck, because in this there are two 
kinds of blood-vessels, considerably large : 
.the one brings the blood immediately from 
the heart to the head, while the other car- 
.ries it immediately back. If a man receive 
. blow on these vessels, the blood proceed- 
ing from the heart to the head is partly for- 
ced back, whilst the other part is pushed 
forwards vehemently to the head. The same 
happens in the blood returning from the 
head to the heart, for part of it is precipi- 
tately forced into the latter, whilst the other 
.tumu]tuously rushes to the head, whereby 
1 
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the blood.vessels are immediately over-. 
iani ar f and MS nonii of the rain is 
overloaded and compressed, that the man 
at once loses all sensation, and the blood 
often runs from his ears, mouth, and nose.” 
Theabove scientific description would 
do credit to Ashley Cooper, or Liston ; 
nor is the following one whit inferior. 

« The blow between the eye-brows 
contributes greatly to the victory; for 
this part being contused between two 
hard bodies, viz. the fist and os frontale, 
there ensues a violent echymosis, or ex. 
travasation of blood, which falls imme- 
diately into the eye-lids, and they being 
of a lax texture, incupable of resisting 
this influx of blood, swell almost insten- 
taneously, which violent intumescence 
soon obstructs the sight. The man thus 
indecently treated, and artfully hood- 
winked, is beat about at his adversary's 
discretion.” 

We wish this gentleman would de- 
liver a course of lectures in the Hall of 
the Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh, 
on pngilistic anatomy. We have no 
doubt that they would be numerously 
attended, from the Peer to the W. S. 
We recommend another passage to the 
serious study of our subscribers. 

** The blows on the stomach are very 
hurtful, as the diaphragm and lungs share 
in the injury. Theinjury the diaphragm 
is subject to from blows which light just 
under the breast.bone, ts very consider- 
able, because the diaphragm is brought 
into a strong convulsive state, which pro- 
duces great pain, and lessens the cavity 
in the thorax, whereby the lungs are, in 
a great measure, deprived of their liberty; 
and the quantity of air retained in them 
from the contraction of the thorax, through 
the convulsive state of the diaphragm, is 
so forcibly pushed from them, thet it 
causes great difficulty of respiration, 
which cannot be overcome till the con- 
vulsive motion of the diaphr ceases,” 

We could dwell with p on 
such interesting matter, but to use an 
expression peculiar to all writers, our 
limits forbid. Neither have we room 
for any criticism on the literary me- 
rits of this work. Our readers will 
understand what our opinion of it is, 
when we say that it may be classed 
with Campbell’s Specimens of English 
Poetry. ‘here is the same ** springy 
force" in all our author says, and as 
in reading what Mr Campbell writes 
on poetry, we feel that he is himself a 
poet, so in the perusal of Boxiana we 
trace the hand of a pugilist. This is 
as it should be—and ought to be a 
lesson to Mr Jeffrey and others not to 
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intermeddle with subjecte of which 
they have no practical knowledge. We 
cannot help adding, that we see no rea- 
son why the author of this celebrated 
work should remain anonymous any 
more than the author of Waverley. 
He seems to us to be, on many ac- 
counts, far better deserving than the 
latter personage, of the title of the 
Great UNKNOWN. 

For the present we take leave of our 
readers with the following elegant pas- 
sage, by which the Gazat UNKNOWN 
pre our minds for the appearance 
of the first hero of the second era of 


pugilism. 
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* Several minor fights and trifling 
events which occurred at Tavron's Boot 
&c. might be introduced to shew that 
pugilism was at that period rising fast 
into notice, and had gained considerable 
patronage and support; but lest that, in 
pursuing this farther, when more import- 
ant objects are at hand, it should appear 


* * As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
After & well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattler to be tedious :'— 


we shall * sane ceremonie, clear the 
boards, to make room for the entrance 
of that celebrated and first-rate performer 
in the pugilistic art, Jack Baovouton.” 





REMARKS ON MR MITFORD'S VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF MACEDONIA; 
CONTAINED IN THE NEW VOLUME OF HIS HISTORY OF GREECE. * 


THERE are very few works which do 
more honour to the literature of the 
present time than Mr Mitford's his- 
tory of Greece. Its author is an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, and the hook 
is throughout written in the spirit 
proper to one of that most respectable 
of all classes of men—a class in which 
it is probable more true intellectual 
cultivation and more true moral dig- 
nity may be found united, than in any 
other which human society has as yet 
oduced—a class of men among whom, 
or these many centuries, there has 
never been wanting an abundant repre- 
sentation of all that is most honourable 
to the country which gives them birth 
—a class finally, of whichit is sufficient 
eulogy-to say, that it at this moment 
boasts of a Surtees, a Heber, and a 
Mitford. 

Mr Mitford has indeed conferred a 
very eminent service upon his country, 
by writing a history of Greece in the 
true English spirit. Passionately at- 
tached to the feelings and recollections 
of classical antiquity, he is still more 
profoundly a lover and a worshipper of 
the genius of his own land, and he has 
composed his book with the noble pur- 
pose of furnishing new food and better 
direction to the similar predilections 
with which so large a class of his coun- 
‘trymen are, from education and ex- 
ample, imbued. Undazzled with the 
splendour of names and of actions 


with' which the world has rung for 
these two thousand years, he surveys 
every thing in the bright rast of an- 
tiquity with an eye cooled and calmed 
by the reflection and experience of the 
troubled present in which himself has 
livedi The acquisition of scholarshi 
seems, in his mind, to be mingled wit 
none of its prejudices; he forms the 
only example, of which we have any 
knowledge, of a man contemplating 
the motives and passions and actions 
of the old world, at once with all the 
knowledge which the relics of ancient 
literature can convey, and with all the 
maturity of wisdom which the ex 
rience of modern Europe can add to 
this knowledge. It is truly wonder- 
ful from what an origi oint of 
view he thus shews to us the old ki 
doms and republics of earth—how the 
atmosphere through which he makes 
us gaze upon them improves the dis- 
tinctness of every line and every hue. 
Assuredly he is one of the most philo- 
e dcm of historians; and to those 
who get over a certain impression of 
perplexity about some parts of his 
style, which is a thing very easy to be 
accomplished, since, in the main, the 
style is an excellent one—we have no 
doubt he must always be one of the 
most delightful also. Such, at least, 
has been our own experience. His 
book we think one of those which no 
man who reads it once will be satisfled 
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without reading over and over agai 
we think agri contrary, it is formed 
to be one of the most stable compan- 
ions of a reflective man’s solitude. 
The truth is, that in every point of 
view, it is by far the first historical 
work which has been produced in Eng- 
land since Gibbon. In spite of the 
performances of Mr Hallam, and in 
great despite of the promises of Sir 
James Macintosh, we think it likely 
that Mitford and M*Crie are the only 
historians among our contemporaries 
whose works will take a firm place in 
British literature.  - 

' This new volume has t Mr 
Mitford down, in his view of the his- 
tory of Greece, as far as the death of 
Alexander the Great—and contains, 
beyond all question, the best arranged 
and most accurate and valuable ac- 
count of all the incidents of his career 
that has ever been given to the world. 
It is, unless we be much mistaken, a 
more elaborate and a better written 
volume, than even the best of those 
which preceded it—and the value of 
part of this praise will be easily appre- 
ciated by those who are aware, among 
what a strange mass of contradictory 
and unsatisfactory materials the true 
thread of the Macedonian’s history re- 
uires to be gathered and pursued.— 

r Mitford has, as might have been 
expected, taken Arrian throughout for 
his safest guide, so far as he goes—but 
even in that part of his account he 
has much to do, in bringing details 
from other authors to bear upon, and 
be fitly intermingled with the some- 
what brief narrative of the soldier-his- 
torian. Those who have not read this 
volume may promise themselves a rich 
repast of instruction and amusement 
most delightfully blended together, 
throughout the whole picture of the 
campaigns and battles of Alexander ; 
and in the account of his untimely 
death, they will, perhaps, recognise a 
finer and deeper command: of pathetic 
eloquence and elegance than any other 
is of Mr Mitford's book have ex- 

ibited. But as it would be quite out 
of the question for us, in a work of 
these limits, to attempt any thing like 
following Mr Mitford through the 
minutie of his detaile—wherein, of 
course, his principal merit consists— 
we must content ourselves, for the 

nt, with noticing, in preference, 
e introductory part of the volume, 
in which it has been the aim of the 
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historian to throw together the results 
of his inquiries into the poetical state 
of Macedonia, and of some of the 
neighbouring countries, at the time 
when the son of Philip ascended the 
throne, whose splendour he was des- 
tined to increase in so miraculous & 
manner. 

He well observes in his outset, that 
the whole of the preceding periods of 


Greek history present — 
Y 


either so important or so favoura 
for taking a wide view of the state of 
Macedon. That state, always a power- 
ful and often a very formidable one, 
had, by the imperfection of its consti- 
tution, and the jealousies of the neigh- 
bouring princes, been kept in a con- 
dition of comparative — till 
the time when its energies came to be 
wielded by the masterly hand of Phi- 
lip. The successful life of that con- 
summate politician had tended, in 
every point of view, to the true pros- 
rity of his nation. At home he had 
towed tranquillity, and restored o« 
bediente to the laws by weakening the 
power of his neighbours—the petty 
chiefs of Thrace and Thessaly—and 
so, by taking away from the subjects 
of his own empire much of the power 
and the hope of being safe in disobedi- 
ence or successful in sedition. Abroad 
his victories and negotiations had rais« 
ed his kingdom to a very proud pre- 
eminence amung the nations who 
spoke the language of Greece—trans- 
erring, in fact, to Macedonia, that su- 
premacy which had previously been 
obtained by the governments of Athens 
and Lacedsmon, and, at one time, over 
& preponderating part of the nation, 
by the government of Thebes. Mace- 
donia was now the seat of empire.— 
Her king was theelected chief and gene- 
ralissimo of the whole Greek name, and 
his capital had become, as it had once 
before been, in some measure, under 
Archelaus, the favourite refuge and 
resort of the philosophers and artiste 
of Greece. The murder of Philip de- 
ranged and darkened, however, not a 
little in this bright prospect ;—the seeds 
of many imperfectly suppressed jeal- 
ousies sprung into life when his throne 
was seen filled by an untried stripling 
—and Alexander himself, before he en- 
tered upon his proper career of Asiatic 
conquest, was constrained to do over 
again not a little of what had already 
been done at home and near it by his 
father. Altogether, it will be allowed, 
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there could not be a more important 
epoch than that of his succession, nor 
a matter of more interesting study, than 
the political constitution of the empire 
over which it called him to reign. 
When Mr Mitford, on a former oc- 

casion, threw out a few imperfect hints 
of what he conceived to have been the 
true state and character of that con- 
stitution, his positions were attacked 
very fiercely by Mr Brougham in the 
Edinburgh Review; and no wonder ;— 
for, in the first pa Mr Brougham 
is no scholar, and therefore incapable 
of examining Mr Mitford's authorities 
—and secondly, Mr Brougham is a 
bigot to a set of political opinions, ex- 
actly the reverse of those noble opi- 
nions which Mr Mitford has always 
held and defended, and therefore 
much indisposed to receive, without 
examination, conclusions eo different 
from those which the greater number, 
even of more accomplished men thari 
Mr Brougham, had formerly embrac- 
ed. To say that in those ancient 
states, whose memory has been ren- 
dered so grand and so immortal by the 
intellectual energies of their citizens, 
those citizens possessed, in truth, but 
a — slender portion of security and 
equal government—still more to say, 
that in not a few of those monarchical 
states of antiquity, to whose names so 
many ideas of disgust have been asso- 
ciated by the genius of republican his- 
torians, the people possessed, after all, a 
measure of happiness and justice in 
their administration and legislation, 
well worthy of being envied by those 
whoonly abused them—these were doc- 
trines which Mr Mitford could scarce- 
ly have hoped to promulgate without 
exciting the utmost wrath in the breast 
of such a person as Mr Brougham—e 
man, whose great and remarkable ta- 
m have, on most — formed 

ut a poor counterpuise to the super- 
ficial pedantry and vulgar insolence of 
his character—a man, w ah 
irreverence for the old institutions of 
his own country, harmonizes perfectly 
with ¢hat-utter ignorance of antiquity, 
end the institutions and histery of an- 
diquity which he has displayed in his 
work on Colonies,” and, indeed in the 
whole of his contributions. to the E- 
dinburgh Review. 
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"Fhese positions, however, which 
were, when first broached, so very 
img to — — country» 
man, have been en u i 
Mr Mitford, and the ow — the? 
appearance, defended by a mass of 
facts and arguments such as we think 
it would be no very easy matter for 
any of the knights of blue and 
yellow cover to combat. The his- 
torian has shewn clearly, that the peo- 
ple of Macedonia lived under a govern- 
ment by no means tyrannical—but, 
on the contrary, possessing almost all 
the — of a well-governed state, 
in a degree superior, , to an 
thing that was Ed out 
of our own happy island—end bear- 
ing, indeed, a resemblance to much of 
what that island exhibits, and has ex- 
hibited, strong enough to excite, we 
doubt not, a good of astonishment 
in the most of those who shall read the 
volume in which this view of the mat- 
ter is contained. It is to this part of 
Mr Mitford's labours that we feel con- 
strained to limit ourselves—and in do- 
ing s0, we shall do little more than 
select a few passages of the most de- 
cisive character—nothing doubting that 
these will be more than enough to in- 
duce our readers to follow the whole 
argument through the luminous exa 
position of the book itself. 

Mr Mitford lamente, as all preced» 
ing authors have done, the scantiness 
of the information afforded by Aris. 
totle's treatise on government concerns 
ing the constitation of that empire, of 
which, shortly after the time of his 
birth, his native city became a pert.— 
So far as it goes, however, his infor- ` 
mation is undoubtedly of the highest 
authority and value—end it distinctly 
establishes the fact, that the govern- 
ment of Macedonia was not a tyranny, 
but a limited and legal monarchy. But 
of the peculiar institutions which gave 
to this monarchy its character of limit- 
edness and law the philosopher 
has said scarcely any thing: so that our 
historian has been compelled to bring 
together his materials, as best he 
might, from the more casual notices of 
many less philosophical authors. Of 
these notices, one of the most striking 
occurs in Arrian. Classing the Ma- 
cedonians with the republican Greeks, 
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he saya, ** they were a free and high- 
spirited people, whereas the Persians 
were humbled and debased by their 
subjection to a despotic authority.” 

The first check to the tyranny of the 
monarch was found in the armed po- 
pulation over which he ruled. The 
men of Macedon were at all times 
armed ; and such a population, as 
Aristotle has well remarked, ** have it 
always in their power to choose whe- 
ther the existing constitution shall re- 
main or be overthrown."* 

T. most — of E — up- 
on the tyranni wer of a single per- 
son, is orere, shove all other checks, 
likely to be abused from its proper 
purpose, and to become itself tyranni- 
cal. It is necessary, therefore, that 
there should exist a softer and more 
sober power of check in popular as- 
semblies of representative and deli- 
berative nature. And such, there 
can be no question, the Macedonians 
always . Itis true that there 
is no evidenee of their having had an 
assemblies exactly corresponding to the 
Senate of Lacedemon, or Carthage, or 
Rome: but they did possess assemblies 
capeble of discharging not a few of the 
same duties. 

** Two writers, however, Diodorus and 
Curtius, speak in direct terms of popular 
assemblies ; marking decisively, so far 
as their authority goes, a constitutional 
share of the sovereinty, held, as in the 
kingdoms of the heroic ages, by the peo- 
ple at large; and it is a matter of a kind 
for which their authority may be least 
questionable. According to Diodorus, 
on the death of Perdiccas son of Amyn- 
tus, when his brother Philip's claim to 
the throne was disputed by Argecus, as- 
semblies of the people were held in which 
Philip's eloquence greatly promoted his 
cause. On Philip's death he mentions 
similar assemblies held ; and, on Alex- 
ander's death, when the question arose, 
singularly momentous then, and in a case 
of singular difficulty, who, was best in. 
titled to be successor to the newly ac- 
quired empire, and, afterward, what mea- 
sures should follow, all was referred to a 
general assembly of the Macedonians pre- 
sent, as representatives of the Macedon- 
fan people.+ 

** The more immediate subject of Cur- 
tius bas been the criminal law. * Judge- 
ment on life and death,’ he says, ‘by 
the immemorial law of Macedonia, was 
reserved to the people : the king's autho- 
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rity was unavailing but under warrant of 
the law.’ The similarity of the law of 
our own country, derived from our An- 
glosaxon forefathers, and formerly com- 
mon to most of western Europe, will 
here be striking. 

* Among the antients, very generally, 
the law for the city and the camp, at 
home and abroad, were the same. Ac- 
cording to the Macedonian constitution 
then, for decision on life and death, at 
home the people, abroad the army, was 
the jury. Strongly distinguished as civil 
and military law commonly have been in 
modern times, this may appear to mo- 
dern minds, among what remains report- 
ed, most doubtful, and yet is that to 
which the most undeniable testimony re- 
mains. Among the antients a military 
power, distinct from the civil, and more 
arbitrary, seems first observable among 
the Lacedeemonians, but is first clearly 
and strongly marked in the history of 
the Romans. Admitted originally among 
that great military people, like tbe tyrane 
nical authority of a dictator, occasionally, 
on the plea of necessity, the crafty lead- 
ers of the Roman councils procured last- 
ing acquiescence under it, by bribing their 
soldiery with the spoil of the unfortun- 
ate people they conquered; and thus, 
through a union, then peculiar to them- 
selves, of severe discipline and ready zeal, 
they promoted their conquests. In the 
sequel of this history instances will occur 
of practice, among the Macedoniane, ac- 
cording to the law mentioned by Curtius. 
A very remarkable one, of an age later 
than that to which this volume will ex- 


. tend, it may be advantageous, for im- 


mediate illustration and assurance to no» 
tice here. 

** Polybius lived while the Macedon- 
ian kingdom yet existed; and not in 
diminished splendor; for its monarch, 
conquered and plundered by the Romans 
within the same age, was, according to 
their great historian, Livy, one of the 
richest potentates of the time. Polybius, 
in his history of what passed in his own 
country, Peloponnesus, while his father 
was a leading man there, relates as fol- 
lows: The commander of a body de- 
tached from a Macedonian army, acting 
under the king in person, was arrested 
on accusation of high treason. The de- 
tachment, alarmed for their commander, 
of whoee crime they were not conscious, 
sent hastily a deputation to the king, de- 
manding * that the trial of the accused 
should await their return to head-quar- 
ters ; otherwise they should reckon them- 
selves unworthily treated, and should 
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highly resent it, Such free communi- 
cation with their kings, the historian pro- 
ceeds to say, the Macedonians always 
held.” The circumstances being highly 
critical, for the king's life was threatened, 
the return of! the detachment was not 
waited for; and indeed the probability 
that the main body of the army, actually 
with the king, was legally competent to 
try the accused, so that nothing was done 
against the constitution, will be found 
strengthened by circumstances occurring 
for notice in the sequel of this history. 

. * With the assurance that the mili- 
tary law of Macedonia gave to the Mace- 
donian people, on forein military service, 
even upon accusation of high treason, the 
privilege of being tried by their fellow- 
soldiers, the information of Curtius, that 
the Macedonian people at home held 
equal privilege, appears completely sup- 
ported. Abuses of authority, found un- 
der all governments, and prominent in the 
conduct of all factions among the Grecian 
republics, would hardly fail in a coun- 
try agitated as we have seen Macedonia. 
But, in any monarchy, for the royal au- 
thority, limited by the military, to be un- 
limited by the civil law, controlled legal. 
]y in the army, to be, by law or custom, 
uncontrolled in the state, were an extra- 
vaganoe, not meerly unlikely, but, it may 
be ventured to say, impossible. 

Through the circumstances thus au. 
thentically reported then, we have assur- 
ance, with confirmation yet to come in 
the course of the history, not only that 
the royal authority in Macedonia was 
constitutionally limited, but how it was 
effectually limited ; judyement, in ca. 
pital cases, being reserved to the peo- 
ple; and the maintainance of this im- 
portant right being assured by the most 
powerful warranty, the general posses. 
sion and practice of arms by the people. 
Hardly bave we equal proof that equal 
security for individuals was provided by 
law in any republic of Greece. 

** [t were very desirable to know what 
was the Lzcistarive power in Macedonia. 
But, as we have observed that Aristotle, 
neither in criticizing numerous govern- 
ments existing in his time, has noticed a 
legislature, nor in his project for a per- 
fect government, has proposed one, and 
that, excepting the Athenian, hardly any 
account remains of the legislature of any 
republic of Greece, it cannot be surpriz- 
ing if concerning legislation in Macedonia 
information fails. Aristotle is large on 
the office of a legislator; meaning one 
authorized by the popular voice, like 
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Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, and others, to 
frame a constitution, with a system of 
law to be complete for all purposes. But 
he remarks justly the impossibility of 
adapting the most voluminous system of 
law to every possible case; whence it 
was common, among the Grecian repub- 
lics, he says, to commit much to the 
magistrate’s discretion ;.so that in fact, 
power was by the constitution given him 
to make the law for the occasion. Possi- 
bly Aristotle has been urged to adopt so 
extravagantly hazardous an expedient, 
in his own system, by observation of the 
evils of that opposite extravagance at 
Athens, complained of, as we have for- 
merly seen, by Isocrates; where decrees 
of the multitude, the unbalanced sove- 
rein, at the suggestion of demagogues, 
favorites of the moment, were so multi. 
plied, with such haste and so little cir- 
cumspection, that, in many cases, the 
citizens could not know to which of many 
laws they were in the moment subject. 

. ** [n the regal governments of the ear- 
ly ages, legislation, not less than capital 
condemnation, evidently rested with the 
people at large. But, even in the small. 
er states this was inconvenient, and in 
the larger, for regular practice, impossi- 
ble; whence appears to have arisen the 
maxim, so extensively adopted, and so 
decidedly approved and recommended by 
Aristotle, that laws, once established, 
were not to be altered ; but the magis. 
trate's discretion, for decision adapted to 
the exigency, rather to be trusted. That 
the legislative system, throughout the 
Grecian republics, was very imperfect, 
Aristotle has largely shown. The Ro- 
man republican constitution, probably de- 
rived from Greece, confessedly improved 
through diligent inquiry after Grecian 
models, and altogether better than any 
Grecian constitution of which any ac. 
count remains, had yet, among its excel. 
lencies, great imperfections. Its legis. 
lature was extraordinary. Laws, bind. 
ing upon the whole people, were made 
by the people at large ; assembled, at the 
discretion of the magistrate, in two ways, 
so different that they were, in effect, dif- 
ferent assemblies; insomuch that what 
the people, assembled in one way, would 
inact, assembled in the other way they 
would not inact; and laws binding on 
the whole people were also occasionally 
inacted by the senate, without the parti. 
cipation of the people. Such conflicting 
powers of legislation were likely to 
produce multiplied, and sometimes in- 
consistent, inactments. But Roman de- 
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mocracy being more constitutionally ba. 
-lanced than the Athenian, a discretion. 
ary power was allowed to the pretor’s 
court to adapt decisions to the equity of 
the case. hese decisions, recorded, ob- 
tained authority as precedents, for future 
decision in similar cases; and thus that 
court seems to have furnished the spring- 
head of systematic equity, as distinguish. 
ed from law, in our own country, and 
throughout modern Burope. Such dis. 
tinction in the legal system is found ne. 
cessary under all governments, for cor. 
rection, as our Blackstone expresses it 
after Grotius, * of that wherein the law, 
by reason of its universality is deficient.’ 
But in our constitution alone has the ad- 
vantage grown of a separation of the two 
powers; limiting the courts of law to de. 
cision by the letter, and committing the 
power of relief, whereequity may require 
it, to courts appropriated to the purpose. 
These, our learned judge proceeds to say, 
* have been established for the benefit of 
the subject; to detect latent frauds, 
which the process of the courts of law is 
not adapted to reach; to inforce the exe. 
cution of such matters of trust as are 
binding in conscience, tho not cognizable 
in a court of law; to deliver from dan. 
gers owing to misfortune or oversight ; 
. and to give a more specific relief, and 
more adapted to the circumstances of the 
case, than can always be obtained by the 
generality of the rules of the positive or 
common law. This is the business of 
the courts of equity; which however are 
only. conversant in matters of property. 
For the freedom of our constitution will 
not permit that, in criminal cases, a 
power should be lodged in any judge 
to construe the law otherwise than ac- 
cording to the letter. This caution, 
while it admirably. protects the public 
liberty, can never bear hard upon indivi- 
duals: a man cannot suffer more punish- 
ment than the law assigns; but he may 
suffer less ; the law cannot be strained, by 
partiality, to inflict a penalty beyond 
what the letter will warrant ; but in cases 
where the letter induces any apparent 
hardship, the crown has the power to 
pardon.” 

« This excellence of legal system, not 
found among the republics of Greece, 
nor in Rome, nor in modern Europe be- 
yond our own country, will hardly be 
Jooked for in Macedonia. There neverthe- 
less the criminal law assured a large degree 
of freedom for the subject. The popular 
power, indeed, under that law, appears 
to have been most rudely exercised, yet 
perhaps not more so than in many or 
perhaps most of the Grecian republics; 
and the course of proceeding resembled 
very nearly what we find related, on 
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highest authority, of the Jews; who 

seem also, conformably to Aristotle's 
system, to have been without a legislative 
power, limited to the Mosaic law. In 
Macedonia, the king, as of old, still exe-. 
cuted the office of chief justice of his 
kingdom, if the authority of the later 
antient writers should be admitted, who, 
in consonance with Homer, have reckoned 
this not the privilege more than the duty 
of kings. Thus, like the judges of many 
Grecian republics, and those proposed by 
Aristotle for hís own imaginary state, the 
kihgs of Macedonia would have a hazard- 
ous extent of power. But that they had 
alone authority to make laws binding on 
their people, any more than the king's of 
Homer's age, no-where appears. 


Mr Mitford then enters into a mi- 
nute inquiry concerning the constitu- 
tion of these Macedonian assemblies— 
but on this head it must be admitted 
that, in a great measure, (to use a 
—— phrase his) ** information 

ils." Itap , however, evi- 
dent, that the great extent EM di Ma- 
cedonian territory, and the discordant 
nature of the elements of which much 
of its power was composed, rendered 
it impossible to have any one assembly 
representative of the wisdom of the 
whole Macedonian people. Itis more 
likely—nay, it seems quite certain— 
that all their assemblies were provin- 
cial ones, like the parliaments of mo- 
dern France (in their origin,) or the 
courts of the Lords Marchers, and 
other royal deputies in England, Ger- 
many, andSpain—the provincial Tayer 
of the Macedonians corresponding to 
the minor Bee; of Homer. The 
likeness between the whole constitu- 
tion of the Macedonian monarchy and 
that of some of the feudal states is 
indeed very wonderful—and it had 
never been shewn in its dy d light 

e hands of 


till the subject fell into 
Mr Mitford. 

** 'The assurance that the Macedonians 
all held arms, that the popular institu- 
tions promoted a military spirit, and in 
peace incouraged the chase, as advanta- 
geous preparation for the toils of service 
in war, institutions marked as resting 
on the customary law of the land, and 
not depending on the pleasure or imme. 
diate needs of the monarch, implies the 
farther assurance that the landholders 
held civil rights, inabling them to assert 
a dignified freedom ; and that these civil 
rights extended throughout the provinces 
of the Macedonian kingdom, is indicated 
Uy what presently we shall have occasion 
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to observe. It seems thug altogether 
probable that each ‘province and each 
city made regulations for iteelf, under 
somè superintending controll of the 
hing’s acknowledged prerogative. Look- 
ing backward then to Homer, and fot- 
ward to- Alexander's history, it seems 
farther probable that, if laws were made 
for the whole nation, it was, as formerly 
in modern Europe, by the nation assem- 
bled in arms ; its defenders being con- 
sidered as its representatives. Nor isan 
instance of this wanting ; recorded in- 
deed only by a writer not always to be 
trusted, yet carrying marks of just au- 
thority. Alexander, in the midst of his 
conquests, having in hunting exposed 
himself to great danger in contest witha 
lion, the Macedonians of his army, ac- 
cording to national custom, the historian 
says, taking the matter into considera- 
tion, decreed. * That the king should not 
hunt afoot, nor without attendants of a 
quality to be answerable for his safety.' 
A constitution capable of assuring free- 
dom to a people, with good government 
and means for defence (both indispens. 
able towsrd maintainance of freedom) is 
of necessity a very complex machine ç 
insomuch that how it may best be con. 
struéted bas been a question for many 
ages, not yet decided. Hence it may be 
the less matter for wonder, if, in looking 
to the construction of constitutions found, 
in practice and effect, most providing 
those behefits, parts of great importance 
have escaped the observation of very 
acute inquirers ; so far at least as to have 
failed of due estimation. But especially 
those most familiar with things are apt 
to undervalue them. Thus it remained 
for the foreiner Delolme to show the just 
ce of some matters in the Eng- 
lish constitution, overlooked by the many 
able: English writers who had previously 
written on it. Still, such is the com- 
plexity of a free government, very im- 
portant points remained for circumstan- 
ces to bring forward into just notice. 
The French minister of state Calonne, 
whom civil discord forced to seek refuge 
ín a forein land, was led, in his residence 
in England, to remark the amalgama- 
tion of ranks here as a singularity among 
European nations, and of a most advan. 
tageous character; producing a commu. 
nity of interest among the millions com- 
posing the population, whence resulted a 
harmony, a mutual security, and a na- 


tional strength, unseen elsewhere. Ne- 


vertheless, tho intimately connected with 
this, another matter, of vital importance, 
remained for another foreiner duly to re- 
mark. Local administration in the hands 
of the people, in divisions and subdivi- 
sions, is necessary for the very founda. 
tion of frecdom in an extensive country. 
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Among durselves, to whom this is fami- 
liar, its peculiarity is apt to escape oD- 
servation: the supposition that it is, or 
may be, ordinary elsewhere, readily offers 
itself. But, to the acute forein observer 
Divernois, the peculiarity has been strik- 
ing. Many thousand important offices, 
very far the greater part of these neces- 
sary for local administration, he has ob- 
served, are in constant course of perfor- 
mance without salary ; and, these being 
for all ranks, from the peer, through the 
high sheriff and the juryman, down to 
the tithingman, and in large proportion 
taken in rotation, some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men thus, each in his degree, 
partake in the energies of government. 
Such is the broad basis on which the 
English constitution rests, and on which 
legislation by parliament (too generally 
considered, even at home, but still more 
by foreiners, as all and all) depends for 
assurance of its value, and even of its 
existence. Promotion then beipg denicd 
to none, but, on the contrary, the ascent 
easy and ordinary from the condition of 
the workman for daily pay to that which 
qualifles for bearing the burthen of tith- 
ing and parish offices, and thence to 
higher, and by degrees to the highest, 
the English government thus is the com- 
pletest commonwealth (its ordinary title 
in queen Elizabeth's days) known in his. 
tory. 

“ In the Athenian, and probably other 
Grecian republics, attendance on civil 
business was required, of the lower peo- 
ple, only in the general assembly, and in 
the courts of justice ; and for attendance 
there a small pay was given. For the 
higher public offices no pay was allowed ; 
they were imposed as honourable, but 
often severe, burthens on the wealthy. 
It was therefore esteemed a valuable rc- 
ward, for eminent services, to receive a 
grant of immunity from such burthens. 
The mention then, by Arrían, of such 
immunity ‘granted to Macedonians 
concurs with various other indica- 
tions to imply that the provincial admi- 
nistration in Macedonia was not, as in 
the modern kingdoms of the continent, 
wholly directed by officers of the mo- 
narch’s nomination; but, as in the 
Grecian republics formerly, and the 
English commonwealth now, imposed 
principally on those subjects who were 
of substance to bear the burthen of offl- 
ces without salary, and to be responsible 
for the due execution of them." 


At the risk of being supposed to 
make by much too free in our extracts, 
we shall quote at length the fine pase. 

e in which Mr Mitford sums up 
all this part of his subjeet. But, ine’ 
deed, the whole of the view he givcs 
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is so rich in application to things 
nearer home—and is itself so admir- 
able—that, we dare say, no apology is 
necessary. . 


" Altogether the Macedonian consti- 
tution appears to have borne a very 
near resemblance to that of the mo- 
dern European kingdoms in early times $ 
when the combined civil and military 
powers were divided among lordships, 
similar in essence tho various in denomi- 
nation, dukedoms, marches, earldoms, 
baronies; all of limited monarchal cha- 
racter; intermingled among which the 
corporate towns had constitutions truly 
republican. Lordships and townships 
together acknowledged the sovereinty of 
one king: especially his right to com- 
mand their service in arms for common 
defence. Slavery existed among them, 
as among the antient republics, but ap. 
parently a less numerous and more miti- 
gated slavery. The people, of all ranks, 
above slavery, in cities and throughout 
the country, held the important right of 
judgment on life and death, and of bear- 
ing arms for common defence against 
forein or domestic disturbers of the com- 
mon peace. 

‘© The perfection of civil polity in our 
own country, raised, in the course of 
more than ten centuries, within histori- 
cal information, on foundation formed 
in times beyond knowledge, has led some 
eminent men, viewing the improvements 
at the Revolution and sincc, and seeing, 
as in all human institutions ever must 
be, imperfections yet remaining, to 
reckon themselves warranted in assert- 
ing that, before- the Revolution, there 
was no true liberty here. Surely enough 
there can be no perfect liberty here, or 
anywhere on earth: for wherever there 
is government, the natural liberties of 
individuals must be subject to controll. 
But without government they are sub- 
ject to far severer controll; the weak 
being without resource against the strong, 
and the few against themany. Question 
therefore about true, or reasonable, or 
sufficient liberty may be endless. But, 
compared with most other nations, with 
necessary exception always for war with- 
in the country, or its immediate results, 
overbearing, for a time, civil establish- 
ments, the English nation, it may be 
fairly said, was always free. Justice is 
wanting among historians, on that score, 
even to the Norman reigns. The debt 
of all posterity to the first of the Planta. 
genets, the second Henry, is incalcul- 
able. With institutions of less value than 
those of our great Alfred, the Macedo- 
nianf"might be reckoned a free people; 
yet we know not that their institutions 
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were Liferior.: Such iniprovements as 
those of our second Henry, and Edward 


‘intitled first, not to bring the refinements 


of the Restoratian, the Revolution, and 
aftertimes, into question, are hardly to 
be found, anywhere else, and therefore 
not reasonably expected in a coum- 
try in the circumstances of Macedonia. 
If then the general deficiency of legisla- 
tive system in antient governments ap- 
pear surprising, it may be well to look 
at those of modern Europe. In France 
itself, the wiser and honester of the mo- 
vers of the late revolution there, anzi- 
ously exerting their diligence, with ample 
powers for searching, to find precedent 
of revered antiquity for the forms of the 
free constitution which they desired for 
their country, were unable to discover, 
not only the manner of passing a law in 
the old French assembly of the Three 
Estates, but any law that could with 
certainty be referred to that authority.— 
Even for our own country, tho its hig- 
tory is perhaps altogether more perfect 
than that of any other nation, antient or 
modern, yet many important circum. 
stances remain in much darkness; espe- 
cially in that highly interesting period, 
the contest for the crown between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Even 
the character of the constitution, under 
the Plantagenets, has been found to bave 
been not only imperfectly known but 
greatly misrepresented. The search a- 
mong the records of the two houses of 
Parliament, for precedents for the re- 
gency, proposed to be established in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-eight, has produced most impor- 
tant addition to all previous history, and 
correction for misrepresentations, to 
which historians, eminent for diligence 
and ability, in want of it, had been led ; 
those records demonstrating what none 
suspected, that in the reigns of the fourth 
and sixth Henries, the constitution, 
however less firmiy established, was as 
well understood, and, in critical and dif- 
ficult circumstances in both reigns, as 
completely acted upou as it could be at 
this day. . 
Toward the character of a monarchy, 
whence the Rovar Revenue arises, and 
what may be its amount, are important 
questions. Thucydides shows that, in 
his time, the kings of Macedonia held 
very extensive landed property; and we 
find no other source of royal revenue in 
timated, till the customs of some ses- 
ports were conceded by the Thessalians 
to Pbilip. Yet his predecessor Archelaus, 
to execute all that has been attributed to 
him, must have been wealthy. Proba 
bly, among the troubles which followed 
his reign, the royal domains had been 
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as formerly we have observed, seems to 
have thought that to impute to a king of 
Macedonia bribery with gold would be 
too extravagant to gain belief : but with 
timber, oxen, horses, sheep, he did not 
scruple to insinuate that Philip purchas- 
ed the treasonable assistance of the mi- 
nisters of his enemies. Ata later period 
of that prince's reign Demosthenes reck- 
oned him rich, not by his land but by 
his seaports, where duties were taken 
on importation and exportation. "Those 
duties seem to have been the only 
taxes known in tbe Macedonian king- 
dom. The kings thus were not depend- 
ent upon their subjects for a necessary 
. or perhaps an ample revenue in peace.— 
But they had not what would maintain 
armies, and were therefore dependent 
upon their subjects for service in arms, 
whenever their safety or their ambition, 
or even the good of the country required 
it. This formed the great security of 
Macedonian freedom. 
*€ Under such a constitution, however 
inferior to the British, the Macedonian 
people, in comparison of others, not ex- 
cepting any Greek republic of which any 
information remains, might be happy as 
: well as free; tho, for internal improve- 
. Ment, such a constitution was evidently 
-ill calculated, and, even for exertion a- 
gainet forein enemies, highly defective. 
Its deficiencies were nearly analogous to 
those of the French and Spanish monar- 
chies, while yet the kings were unpos- 
sessed of despotic power. The Macedo- 
nians, under their early princes, we 
bave seen, were conquerors; as with us 
the Anglosaxons of Wessex, England, 
becoming under Egbert one kingdom, 
became only by degrees afterward one 
. State, under one law; the advantageous 
business begun by the great Alfred, be- 
ing completed, not till three centuries 
after, by the second Henry. But in 
.Macedonia such advantageous yet diffi- 
cult combination failing, the extension 
of dominion, as formerly in France, 
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-Spein, and Germany, unless under a 


prince of rare abilities, producing dis- 
traction, produced weakness. Hence the 
opportunities for those contests for the 
crown, which have furnished matter for 
the larger portion of Macedonian history 
till Philip’s reign. Through the defi- 
ciency of combination in the govern- 
ment, opportunity was continually open 
for the interference of forein influence. 
Throughout the reign of Perdiccas son 
of Alexander, tho a prince of consider- 
able talents, the intrigues of Lacedemon 
and Athens, sometimes alternately, some- 
times ‘together, troubled the country.— 
Under still abler princes, the important 
seaport of Pydna was withdrawn from it 
at least twice; and probably was among 
those, the best towns of the kingdom, 
which, at another time, seceded from it 
to become members of another state.— 
But, except in that remarkable instance, 
occurring in extraordinary circumstances, 
the very inconveniencies and defects of 
the Macedonian government assisted to 
deny opportunity for any party, not 
headed by a ‘popular claimant of the 
crown, to give any great extent to revo- 
lutionary intrigue. Generally, if por- 
tions of the people might be gained, yet 
antipathy of portion to portion obviated 
But as formerly, 
France, when neither the king was ab- 
solute, nor a good government, with one 
legislature and one jurisprudence, held 
the country together, was wounded 
through a duke of Burgundy, or a town 
of Rochelle, so Macedonia was assailed 
through a prince of Argeeus, or a town 
of Pydna." 

Leaving this passage to the conside- 
ration of our readers, we shall, for the 
present, break off—intending, if pos- 
sible, to say something of the won- 
derful Macedonian himself, and of 
the admirable manner in which our 
author has cleared up many of the 
darkest parts in his eventful story, in 
an early Number. | 





PATAGONIA. 


WE understand that a ship from Li- 
verpool has been employed in trade on 
the coast of Patagonia ; and that some 
of the crew, and particularly a lieuten- 
ant of the Rid navy, are returned, 
who give an account of that country 
confirmatory of those which we have 
before received. 

The aboriginal inhabitants consist 
mainly of two distinct tribes. One of 


them is stated to be a wandering tribe, 
of the gigantic size, so often mention- 
ed by voyagers, extending all along 
the coast from the Plata to the Straits 
of Magellan. The lieutenant alluded 
to saw two chiefs or caciques who 
measured certainly eight feet in height, 
and he had a youth, fifteen years old, 
some time with him, who was not less 
than six feet two inches. The wo- 
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men are said to be in the same pro- 
portion ; and they are a remarkably 
well featured, and handsomely pro- 
ioned race.- They subsist entirely 
hunting ; and it is supposed that 

a central mart were formed, th 
would i) nan furs in abund- 
ance, ially the co or camel- 
sheep skin, the wool of which might 
be of importance to our manufacturers 
for shawls and very fine cloth. The 
lieutenant brought a specimen to Eng- 
land, which he shewed to a manufac- 
turer, and the latter gave an opinion 
that it e be ilicis is vie to 
168. a poun n exchange for these, 
the natives would gladly accept in 
barter, spirits, Brazil tobacco, coarse 
red or blue cloths, large iron spurs, 
long knives, spears, beads, and other 
similar articles: they do not use 
money, and neither this nor the other 
tribe use fire arms. They were very 
acci d with the crew of the Eng- 

ish ship ; on entering the settlement 
at Rio Negro they always deposite their 
arms, and only take them again on 
quitting it. 

The other tribe consists of what 
are called the Pampas Indians, a 
small race, of settled habits, who 
live considerably to the westward of 
Rio Negro. They are an agricultural 
and pastoral people, and 
some manufactures: they resort to the 
coast with cattle, coarse cloths, dried 
meats, &c. to barter, chiefly for spirits 
and tobacco. They are represented as 
being a numerous but inoffensive peo- 
ple, and as their flocks of sheep are in 
great abundance, it might be an ob- 
ject to procure wool from them ; it is 
said, however, to be of indifferent tex- 
ture. ; 

The whole of the tracts from the 
Rio dela Plata to ics Horn, has 
been abandoned by the Spaniards, 
with the exception of Rio Negro, 
where there are remains of a settle- 
ment, from whence the inhabitants 
are retiring every year. The govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres have only taken 
nominal possession of any part of it, 
and merely stationed a commandant 
at Rio Negro, without any soldiers. 
Some black troops had at first been 
sent, who greatly distressed the inha- 
bitants by exactions, and by the des- 
truction of nearly all their cattle, 
which, before the revolution, were 
very abundant, and afforded means of 
loadin g many vessels every ycar with 
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-hides and tallow. Those oppressive 
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exactions caused the emigration before 
mentioned. 
The land about Rio Negro is said 


to be excellent for corn ofa sti- 
perior quality; and there are large 
and well watered tracts, admirably 
vn gets for the rearing of cattle. The 
bull and cow of — are about 
the aize of the Foglie ; but the ox, 
at three years old, is half as large 
again, and grows to an immense size. 
From these, and from the wild cattle, 
with which the interior swarms, cured 


provisions, especially jerked beef, might 


very easily be exported to the West 


Indies in any quantity: At the Ha- 


vannah, jerked beef is in such request, 
as to bring 14 dollars per quintal of 
100 pounds; and the passage would 
take two or three months. The cour- 
try abounds also with wild horses, the 
skins of which might be available. 

On the banks of the Rio Negro, 
there are an abundance of willow-trees, 
fit for beams and rafters of houses: 
there is no other timber ; but for fuel 
there are ample supplies of faggot 


-wood ; and for the erection of build- 


ings, bricka dried in the eun are used, 
although there is plenty of stone. The 
climate is one of the mildest and 
‘healthiest in the world. 

Along the coast from latitude 87. to 
42. south, there are innumerable 
islands or sand banks, extending to 
the distance of seven or eight leagues 
from the main ; and within them are 
found some convenient harbours for 
ships to lie in, and numerous creeks 
navigable for boats. The chart pub- 
lished by Faden from the survey of 
Malespinas, though on a small scale, 
was found very correct, and indeed 
the only one to be relied on. i 
the months of September, October, 
November, and December, the banks 
are covered with sea elephants, in 
such numbers; that from fifteen to 
— sail, of 200 tons each, might 
annually load with oil, if the fishing 
were pursued under proper restrictions, 
such as not to kill any elephant under 
two years old, nor the females ti 
they have pupped and brought up 
their young. A p three or four 
weeks old, can shift for itself. These 
animals have been very much destroy- 
ed by the Americans, who kill pups 
producing only four or five gallons of 
oil, whilst if they were left to the age 
of two or three years, they would pro- 
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duce- a many barrels The whole 
coast abounds besides with hair and 


fur seals; the trade in which, either: 


for the London or China markets, 
might be worth attention. 

The ship, from the crew of which 
this information has been obtained, 


A DISCOURSE ON MISSIONS, BY JOHN FOSTER. * 


In the first part of this most elo- 
ent and powerful composition, the 
her observes, that there is a cer- 
tain principle of correspondence to re- 
ligion throughout the economy of the 
world. Things bearing an apparent 
analogy to its truths, sometimes more 
rominent]y, sometimes more abstract- 
h, present themselves on all sides to a 
oughtful mind. This lofty view of 
God and nature, be illustrates with a 
splendour and magnificence of thought 
and language, perhaps beyond the 
reach of any other writer of our day— 
exhibiting all things as a great sys- 
tem a — n ea al 
ing will of the ty, a 
“ religion standing up in rand paral- 
lel to an infinity of objects, receivi 
their testimony and homage, an 


speaking with a voice which is echoed 
by the creation.” 
In many parts of this sermon we 


are strongly reminded of our own 
Chalmers—and we know of none but 
** these brethren in power," who could 
have written the passages we are now 
about to quote. Mr Foster is enforc- 


ing on our minds this t truth, 
that in the character of servants of 


God, we are all placed under the ne- 
cessity of an intense moral warfare 
against the powers of evil, as real and 
pelpable as ever were encountered in 
the field of battle. 


It is striking to observe, at the same 
timé, in what manner many of the ns 
who sre thus tired to loathing these 
images in their moral and spiritual appli- 
eation, shall be all energy when the same 
forms of thought come in literal representa- 
tion of war. Most of the excitable ani- 
mated class of spirits, whether in youth or 
ign uus advanced s life, hg be — 
to usiasm imagery 
battles and EL scient Those 
very i of — — under the 
spiritual import of whi ey are begin- 

, amidst some religious service, 
to sink in dulness, may relieve them hy a 
sudden diversion of the mind away to some 
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wes unfortunately wrecked whilst 
pursuing a profitable trafie on the 
coast. She was the only English ves: 
sel remembered there, although about’ 
twenty ships annually resort thither, 
a few of them French, but the greater 
number Americans. 


` 


imagined sceneof real conflict; and they shall 
feel a proud elation in rising from the stale 
and sleepy notion ofa spiritual warfare, to 
the i of the combate which are 
displayed in fire and blood to the eyes, and 
n the ears. The inati 
w some magnanimous mortal, of 
history or fiction, through scenes of tumult, 
and terror, and noble daring, and shall 
adore him as beheld exulting unhurt in vige 
tory, or. breathing out his soul as a hero 
should die. The enthusiast while sitting 
on MK ML M MOD De 
most beguiled into a personatioh 
of this favourite hero. And the scenes of 


special prefer- 
ence to be — — 
ness has. been to deal in death, both as 
givers and receivers. Tf, in this enflamed 
state ef the mind, the idea were again pre- 
sented of the —— — of a — 
test against principalities and powers, an 

spiritual wickednest; it would be repelled 


any of the terms belonging, and, (it 
would be y said), deservedly apy ied, 
to the transactions of Trafalgar and Water- 


martial exploit, if it could happen that they 
should hear the figurative language in ques- 
tion, and lend for a moment attention 
enough to understand what it should mean. 
In short, between distaste for its insipidity, 
and almost resentful scorn of its imperti- 
nence of pretension, the metaphor would 
be, by the greatest number of men of spi- 
rit and imagination, flung back on the weak . 
and dreaming religionists, as an idle fancy 
just fit for their Jargon. Let these wars, 
enemies, and heroes of vapour, they would 
say, busy the feeble souls to which they can 
have the effect of realities. 
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own decei »” while they are turning 
away with tor scorn from the repre- 
sentations by which divine or human admo- 
nition is attempting to alarm them to a 
sense of their. from this ene- 


my, Moral Evil And then too | 
among crestures so insensible there is, the 


that such creatures. should be seeking glory 
in destructive conflicts with one another 


y count desperate 
entable eg Soap blood, 
and expiring agonies ; with the - 
ing circumstances of fury and triumph, and 
the appropriate scenery of habitations burn- 
ing and the land made a desert The 
fancied forms of individual sufferers, in. 
cessantly — — m — 
aggregate, presented to mind in 
momen i » preserve the vividness 
of our — e! isery, unconfound- 
ed in the view of its immensity, while that 
immensity throws over all the more dis- 
tinct impressions a general character of hor- 


ror. 
When a man of ardent imagination has 
dwelt upon such a scene till it almost 


into reality in his view, let him be 


July 


inadequate conrparison for 
representing that otlier invasion, which is 
made upon the spirits of all mankind, that 
invasion of which, indeed, all these horrors 
are themselves but a few of the exterior cir- 
cumstances and results. And yet creatures 
assailed and in danger of destruction by this 
more awful calamity, surveying in imagi- 
nation, and shudderin while they survey, 
these furies and miseries of remote times or 
— shall bless their good Henr mM 
are not exposed to any evil a 
thousandth part so formidable! 
In following in thought those 
of devastation and cafnage, we have the 
consolation of foreseeing its end. The 
Cæsars and Attilas were as mortal as the 
millions who expired to give them fame. 
Of Timour, the language of the Historian 
kindling into poetry, relates that, ** he 
pitched his last camp at Otrar, where he 
was expected by the Angel of Death." * But 
the power that wages war immediately on 
the souls of men, the power of delusion and 
depravity, has continued to live and destroy 
while ali these renowned exterminators have 
hig the — that sent them after 
eir victims. It is perpetually invigorated 
by the very destruction which it one: as 
if it fed upon the alain to en itself 
ter, immortal by the 
means of nas For the bim of six 
on human beings are of a nature to facili- 


tate its renewed and prolo à 
The effects are continually icis tack on, 


, all the 
while, being in the natural aptitude of itr 


which it a The beings therefore un- 
der the ominant power of sin are be- 
coming, without intermission, more and 
more absolutely sinners; so that each step 
in the advance gives stronger assurance of 
their maintaining that character in the next. 
But what an awful scene is a world with a 
vast multitude of inhabitants T whom the 
eat majority are incessantly growing 
— And to what dreadful ——— 
evil might not such a race attain but for 
death, that cuts the term of individuals so 
short, and but for the Spirit of God, that 
converts some, and puts a degree of res- 
traint on the rest. 
. And now, if there is really thus in action, 
against the souls of our race, such an ene- 
my as all these epithets and i can but 
faintly represent, can a profi servant of 
God round and felicitate himself on 
having an extremely 


for new 


rit and all men's spirits, as really as an in~ 
fernal legion do? In seeking 
* Gibbon 
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exemption he must abandon all the objects 
and interests against which this hostility is 
directed ; must therefore, in effect, co-ope- 
rate with the enemy. Let him consider 
what scheme it is ible to conceive of 
true service to the of heaven in this 
bad world which should not commit him 
in conflict, at every point of its execution. 
Acun eror qood Da can think of he will 
find an appropriate antagonist evil already 
in full acüon, an action that will not remit 
and sink into quiet when he approaches to 
effect the intended good. Nay, indeed, in 
what way is it that the servant of God the 
most promptly apprehends the nature of his 
vocation but in that of seeing what it is 
against 2 And when he puts the matter to 
experimental proof, does he ever find that 
those apprehended adversaries are nothing 
but menacing shadows? Let him that has 
made the most determined, protracted, and 
extensive trial, tell whether itis idle com- 
mon-place and extravagance when we say, 
that all Christian exhortation is in truth a 
summons to war." 


Mr Foster then remarks, that there 
are many powers and agencies of the 
grand enemy, Moral Evil, which press 
so immediately on a man's own per- 
gonal economy, that a habitual conflict 
with them is an essential condition of 
the — — But pui 
egain there are of great power an 
hatefulness, which do at d directly 
force themselves into the question of his 
being a Christian or not. The sphere of 
their malignant operation lies, perhaps, 
at a greater distance, and théy may 
seem from their magnitude and conso- 
lidated establishment, to bid defiance 
to the efforts of individuals. Mr Fos- 
ter accordingly admits freely, that the 
exhortation to a Christian, to exert a 
share of his force in this direction, 
may be considered as partly an appeal 
to those higher sentiments of the re- 
ligious spirit, which aspire to the full 
magnanimity and zeal of the Christian 
character. “‘ It is an incitement to 
their ambition, that it may never 
agein be said, with respect to any part 

the operations of God against evil 
among men, that he trod the wine- 
press alone, and that of the people 
there was none with him.” 

When animated to this high and 
enterprising spirit, a good man may 
wonder that the heathenism prevailing 
over large tracts of the world, should so 
little, in this country, or other pro- 
testant nations, till a‘ comparatively 
recent time, have been accounted as 
comprehended within the sphere of 
required Christian exertion. The 

Vor. V 
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friends of religion seem to have re- 
garded those dreadful maladies of the 
moral world, the delusions and abomi- 
nations of paganism, with a sort of sub- 
missive awe, as if almost they had es- 
tablished a prescriptive right to their 
place on earth—** as if they were an 
unchangeable, uncontroulable part of 
the great system of things, like the 
destructive climates of certain portions 
of the globe, and the liability of others 
to the terrors of earthquakes." . 
Within a later period, however, 
within that chiefly which has shewn, 
on so vast a scale, the availableness of 
human agency for overturning things 
of ancient, and wide, and commanding 
establishment in the world, Mr Fos- 
ter remarks, that men have be to 
regard, with less prostration of feel- 
ing, those gigantic dominations which, 
have for so many ages held so many 
nations in the debasement of supersti- 
tion. Indeed what man who has been 
a — observer of the events 
of modern history, would dare to af- 
firm what must be the durability of any 
human establishments? Even truth, 
righteousness, and wisdom are not im- 
mortal on earth; and shall it be as- 
serted, without awakening, in all 
thoughtful hearts, indignation and 
scorn, that any system, formed, built, 
and cemented by the most hideous su- 
tition, must of necessity be ever- 
ting on the land which it darkens ? 
It is somewhat singular that those per- 
sons who first argued against all at- 
tempts to christianize India, on the 
und of the essential immortality of 
e Hindoo Superstition, were. those 
who, in an ial manner, ated 
to themselves the title of philosophers, 
while they were thus advancing a 
ition which was belied by all 
istory, both sacred and profane. 
While they tried to cover, with : 
ridicule and shame, the ignorance and 
the fanaticism of all missionaries 
they themselves were standing on 
und which shelved away, and crum- 
led beneath their feet. They were the 
ignorant fanatics of a false p ophy, 
and scoffingly preaching in their dark- 
ness to those who were walking in the 
sunshine. So little did they know of 
human nature, that they believed the 
fetters of fear to be stronger than the 
links of love; and that the human 
soul would cling, with more insepara- 
ble passion, to the grim idols unto 
whose worship it — through 
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"m and blood, than it has ever 
been known to cling to the altar built 
by faith, and illuminated by revelation. 

What then was the advice given to 
christians by those philosophers who 
believed in the invincible power of 
wickedness and falsehood ? It was to 
leave the Hindoo Superstition to itself, 
for that it was a rock against which 
the vain efforts of Christianity would be 
flung back like the idle foam of the sea. 

It would not be difficult to shew 
that the philosophers of whom we 
are now speaking, have not succeeded 
in giving the solution of any one of 
those moral problems, which, in our 
own time, have been forced upon the 
minds of men meditating on their 
own grand and melancholy destinies. 
They have uniformly shewn them- 


selves ignorant of the elements of hu- 


man nature, and hence, in spite of all 
their powers of ratiocination, they 
have never arrived at the truth. -We 
would not give such a man as Foster 
or Chalmers for them all; and, in say- 
ing 80, we 8 the sentiments of 
Britain, for while our modern philoso- 
phers are talked of with that wavering 
and dubious admiration which mere 
exhibitions of intellect excite, they, 
and others such as they, are partakers 
of that ieu profound, affectionate, 
and grat reverence, with which 
men regard the wise and benign bene- 
factors of their ies. 

While the philosophers have been 
satisfied with the simple affirmation 
that Christianity can never be intro- 
duced among the natives of India, 
Foster has, in this discourse, entered 
into an examination of the causes con- 
stituting the power and the weakness 
of their horrid superstition. Our 
next extract shall be a long one, but 
we do not fear to say that it is not 


— either in eloquence or philo- 
sophy, by any composition our 
time. 


bstan 
than its specific 


i paganism. 
its of pernicious operation than in 
aa statement of its form and 
—— There needs no great length of 

iption, since the communications of 
taissionaries, and various works in common 
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— y oes who take the 
quainted with the prominent features of the 
rcs d central — For the at- 
tainment any thing like a complete 
knowledge it may defy all human j 
which faculty besides, if it might search 

universe for choice of subjects, could find 
nothing less worth its efforts for knowledge. 
The system, if it is to be so called, is an 


of all contempt as it is, 
farrago of notions 


È 


the exact reverse. at your religion 
presented in its t attributes before you, 
reflecting those of its Author; amd then 


realise to your minds as far as you can, the 
condition of so many millions of human 
spirits receiving, without intermission, from 
infancy to the hour of death, the full in- 
fluence of the direct opposites to these di- 
vine principles, -—a contrast of condition but 
faintly typified by that between the Israel- 


lar li d A 
fer weg pat 


versity of adored objects; the one system 


carrying the spirit downward to utter de. 
basement through that element of feel- 
ing in which it should be exalted, while 


the other, when in full influence, bears it 
upward in spite of a thousand things com- 
bining to degrade it. The relation subsist- 
PEDET min and the divinity, as un- 


— solemn character; whereas the 
minical exhibits this relation in 
an infinitely confounded, fantastic, vexa- 
tious, and ludicrous complexity of form. . 
While in the Christian system the future 
state of man is declared with the same dig- 


nifled simplicity, the opposed paganism, 





between some inane dream of an aspiring 
mysticisin on the one hand, and the pal- 
triest copceits of i re maion — 
other, presents, we might say sports, thi 
sublime doctrine and fact in the shapes of 
whimeey and riddle. Ours is an economy 

rding to which religion, considered as 
in its human subjects, consists in a state of 
the mind instead of exterior formalities; the 


most superfluous to notice in the compari- 
gon, that while the one enjoins and pro- 
motes a perfect morality, the other essen- 
and even formally sanctions, 


E 
Í 


proportion, as base and contemptible, sprung 
from the feet of the creating god, that they 
might be slaves to the tribe which had 
— amd honour to spring from his 


: Voci En cere o porro 
all thought, and feeling, and practice. And 
yet, the system, being religion, acts on its 
subjects with that kind of power which is 
appropriate and peculiar to religion. The 
sense which man, by the very constitution 
of his nature, has of the existence of some 
super-human power, is one of the strongest 
ig ar of that nature; whatever, there- 
s takes effectual hold of this sense will 

go far toward acquiring the regency of his 
moral being. This conjunction of so many 
delusions does take possession of this sense 
in the minds of the Hindoos, with a 
mightier force than probably we see in any 
other exhibition of the occupancy of reli- 
gion, on a wide scale, in the world. But 

the — which the superstition has in 
thus taking hold of the religious sense, is 
to be added that which it acquires by ano- 
ther and a dreadful adaptation ; for it takes 
hold also, as with more numerous bands 
than those given to some of the deities, of 
all the corrupt principles of the heart. 
What an awful phenomenon, that am 
& race of rational creatures a religion shoul 
be mighty almost to omnipotence by means, 
in om measure, of its favourableness to 
ev 

** Observe, again, the er possessed 
by this stupendous dehuson i having di- 
rect hold on the Senses, in so many ways, 
even exclusively of the grosser means, (the 
grossest possible, as you are — of 
whieh it avails itself to please them. It 
comes out in manifestation upon the view 
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of its devotees in a visible striking imagery, 
which meets them on all sides. their 


I 
l 


than they think, and in a 

mode ion stronger than mere 
t it is a mode of possession 

which, (after faith has grown into the ha- 


intellectual apprehension of the 


strictly 
matter. The Hindoo is under the infiuence 


of this enchantment upon his senses, al. 
againet the dreamna and rites of Kis supenti- 
against the rites of his supersti- 
tion can approach him, seeking access to 
his reason and conscience. The man thus 
attempting may have read idle fictions of 
magical spells, which obstruct the passing 
of some line, or preclude entrance at a gate; 
but here he may perceive a real intervenir 


magic, between the truth he brings, an 


the intellectual and moral faculties into 
which he wishes to introduce it. In his 


issi gress among the e, per- 
haps he shall addres them for the fire 
time where there is in sight some votive ob- 


. ject, some consecrated relic, or the tomb of 
.somie revered impostor ; things which, con- 
nected, in their 
with religion as their garments are wi 


rehension, as closel 


their persons, must needs be indicative that 
that which they belong to is there; they 
are felt as pledges of it reality, and signs 
of its authority impending over them. A 
very firm association has not only the effect 
of our being — by em less object of 
the ter, but of our having an aggra- 
vato] sass of the reality of that greater. 

** His next address may be uttered in the 
vicinity of a temple, which, if in ruins, 
seems to tell but so much the more empha- 
tically, by that image and sign of antiquity, 
at what a remote and solemn distance of 
time that was the religion which is the reli- 
gion still ; if undilapidated and continuing 
in its appropriate use, overawes their minds 

i e mysterious solemnities of its in- 
violable sanctuary ; while the sculptured 
shapes and actions of divinities, overspread- 
ing the exterior of the structure, have no- 
thing in their impotent and monstrous dc- 
vice and clumsy execution, to abate the re- 
verence of Hindoo devotion toward the ob- 
jects expressed in this visible language, 
The missionary, if an acute observer, mig 
perceive how rays of malignant but impera- 
tive influence strike from such objects upon 
the faculties of his auditors, to be as it werc 
reflected in their looks of disbelief and dis- - 
dain upon the preacher of the new doctrine. 


What a strength of guardianship is thus ar- 
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rayed in the very senses of the pagan for the 
— and fables and immoral principles 

established in his faith ! 1 . 
** Or we may su the protester in 
the name of the trae. God to be led to the 
scene of one of the grand periodical celebra- 
tions of the extraordinary rites of idolatry. 
There, as at the temple of Jaggernaut, con- 
templating the effect of an intense fanati- 
cism, ing through an almost infinite 
crowd, he may perceive that each individual 
mind is the more fitted, by being heated in 
this infernal furnace, to in a more 
decided form and stamp of idolatry as it 
cools. 
‘* Antiquity is, all over the world, the 
favourite resource of that which is without 
rational evidence, especially so, therefore, of 
superstition ; and the Brahminical supersti- 
tion rises imperially above all others in as- 
sumption of dignity from the past, which it 
. tes as all its own, but emphatically 
that which appears the most solemn by re- 
moteness. Unlike most other dominations 
over human opinion, which deduce them- 
selves from an origin, and attain their ho- 
nours in and by means of their enlarging 
progress downward in time, this proud im- 
posture makes the past, back to an incon- 
ceivable distance, the iar scene of its 
magnificence. And it teaches its devotees 
to regard its continued presence on earth not 
nal ard ci um of a andi phas * 
ightening into greatness triumph, but 
merely as something of the alane reach- 
ing thus'‘far, and witb fainter splendour, 
from that glory so divine in tbe remote past. 
Its primæval manifestation was of power to 
prolong the effect to even this late period, 
In which the faithful worshippers have to 
look back so far to behold the glory of that 
vision it once condescended to unfold on this 
world. 'The grand point of attraction being 
thus placed in a past so stupendous as to as- 
Sume almost a character of eternity, the 
contemplations, the devotional feelings, and 
the self-complacency, are drawn away in a 
retrospective direction, and leave behind in 
contempt us modern forms of faith or insti- 
tution, as the insignificant follies s from 
the corruption of a heaven abandonei period 
.of time. - The sentiments excited in them 
by the many signs of decay in the exterior 
— their system, such as the ruin- 
state of innumerable temples, will rather 
coincide with this attraction in carrying the 
homage and the pride to the glory that was 
once, than lead to any suspicion of a futility 
-for which the system deserves to grow out 
. of use. This retrospective magnitude, this 
absorption of all past duration in their re- 
igion, this reduction to insignificance of 
tever else has existed, (if, indeed, all 
that has existed has not been comprehended 
in it), cannot fail to produce a degree of ela- 
tion dng — the — notwith- 
standing their incapability of genuine su- 

blimity of conception and emotion. 

* And again, however slight their affec- 
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tions toward their contemporary relatives, 
the idea of an ancestry extending back 
through unnumbered generations, all hav- 
ing had their whole intellectual and moral 
existence involved inseparably in their reli- 
gion, and surrendering in succession their 
souls to become a kind of guardians or por- 
tions of it, must add a more vital principle 
of attraction to the majestic authority and 
sanction of such an antiquity. Generations 
of little account in their own times ac- 


thing of the character of another world, —a 
venerableness which combines with and aug- 
ments the interest which they hold in our 
thoughts as having once belonged to our 
mortal fraternity. This combined interest 
going wholly into the sentiments of religion, 
in the pagans ef whom we they will 
feel as if a violation of that would be an in- 
sult to each of the innumerable souls of the 
great religious family departed, all worthier 
of than any di are now living in 
the world from which they have vanished. 
This habitual reference to their ancestors, 
with a certain sense of responsibility, is 
maintained by various notions and rites of 
their superstition, expressly contrived for 
the purpose, as well as by the pride which 
they can all feel, though they be but little 
sensible to the kind of poetical charm which 
might be felt, in thus standing connected, 
through identity of religious character and 
economy, with the remotest antiquity: 

** Nor can the influence be small, in the 
way of confirmed sanction and cherished 
pride, of beholding that which has been the 
element of the moral existence of an almost 
infinite train of predecessors, attested still, 
as to its most material parts, by a world of 
beings at this hour coinciding with the de- 
votee, in regarding it as their honour, their 
sanctity, and their supreme law. Let the 
Hindoo direct his attention or his travels 
whichever way he will, within the circuit of 
a thousand leagues, he meets with a crowd- 
ing succession, without end, of living think- 
ing creatures who live and think but to be- 
lieve and act as he does. And what, in ef- 
fect, do they all think and act so for, but as 
evidence that he is right? The mind can 
rest its assurance of its own rectitude — 
suasion on this wide concurrence of , 
without therefore acknowledging to itself a 
degrading dependence. Its mode of seeing 
the matter is, not that the faith of a large 
assemblage of other minds is i/s faith, but 
that its faith is theirs ; not —I think and act 
as they do, but, They think and act as I do. 
This sort of ambitious expansion outward, 
from the individual as a centre, saves his 
pride of reason from being humiliated by 
the consideration of the sameness of his no- 
tions with those of the mass. The 
sense of community in 
strongly and delightfully admitted, when 
agreeing multitudes corroborate a man's 











, 
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opinions without depriving him of the self- 
complacency of believing that he holds them 


in the strength of his own wisdom. 

* This corroborating influence of the con- 
eent of contemporary multitude in the most 
essential points of the system, has, as we 
have already hinted, its effect among the 
Hindoos even without the intervention of so- 
cial affection.* Never did any where a great 
number of human creatures exist together 
with so little of the attachments of kindred 
and friendship. It is a striking illustration 
of the tendency of their superstition, that it 
nearly abolishes these interests, rog the 
whole population in the state of detached 
and most selfish particles. This seems in- 
deed to be foregoing one of the stron 
means of power, since a system of notions 
and moral principles might find the greatest 
account in so combining itself with the affec- 
tions of nature as to engage them for auxi- 
liaries. But then what a triumph of this 
bad cause that while, instead of enticing 
these charities into its service it tramples on 
and destroys them, it can notwithstanding 
make this assemblage of dissocial selfish be- 
ings act upon one another in confirmation of 
their common delusion, with an effect even 

than that which might have arisen 

m friendly sympathy. Of little worth 
in one anothers esteem as relatives and 
friends, it is as things which the have 
set their stamp upon that they have their 
grand value. The religion is regarded as 
attaching in so very personal a manner to 
all its subjects, that they have the effect of 
figures sculptured on their tem or of 
leaves of their sacred books of mythology. 
The seal or brand of the deities set upon 
them does not indeed dignify them all, but 
it makes them all vouchers to the religion. 
They all in conjunction personify, as it 
were, that system which as much requires 
the existence of Soodras to verify it as of 
Brahmins. The * miry clay’ of the feet is 
as essential a part as the royal material of 
the head. 

** Thus the vast multitude are made to 
serve just as surety to one another, and all 
to each, for the verity of the superstition. 
And as the existence of any of them on any 
other account had been impertinent, their 
existence in such prodigious numbers must 
needs seem to demonstrate a mighty im- 
portance in that for evidence and exempli- 
fication of which it was worth while for 
them to be eo many.” 

Mr Foster, after a good deal more 
of the same fine disquisition, speaks 
boldly of the conduct of the Christian 
government over India, in becoming 
un auxiliary to the power of this in- 
fernal superstition. The aid has been 
afforded, not in the way of securing, 
in observance of the principle of tole- 
ration, the pagan worship, and means 
of worship, from violent interference, 
but in the form of a positive and ac- 
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tive patronage. The administration of 
the funds for the ceremonial of ido- 
latry has been taken, he observes, un- 
der the authority and care of the reign- 
ing power— 

** Composed of persons zcalous, on this 
nearer side of a certain extent of watcr, for 
the established Christian religion, which estab- 
lishment has also been recently extended to 
that farther side, with what effect towards 
exploding or even modifying this very mar- 

policy, or whether deemed to be 
perfectly harmonious with it, we must wait 
to be informed. In the mean time, the re- 
ligious public is amply informed of a course 
of measures having been deliberately pur- 
sued tending to support and prolong the as- 
cendency It has been dis- 
—— "à — — highest au- 
ority has taken upon i the regulation 
of the economy of P idola temples, has re- 
stored endowments which had been alienated, 
and has made additional allowances from 
the public revenue, where the existing ap- 
propriations have been judged inadequate to 
preserve to those establishments the requi- 
site dignity ;—requisite for what, but to 
prevent any relaxation of the hold which the 
imposture has on the people? And, be it 
remembered, the revenue which is to afford 
this aid is constantly pressing heavily for its 
means of competence on the distressed re- 


Having thus stated the nature of the 
evil, Mr Foster devotes the remainder 
of his admirable discourse to an en- 
lightened and profound argumentation 
on the duty of a great Christian coun- 
try, to do all that in it lies to over- 
come theevil. Asaspecimen of nearly 
50 pages of noble reasoning, we quote 
the following passage.— 

y If they would for a — put them- 
selves, in imagination, in the case of being 
contemporary with Wicliff, or with Luther, 
and of being applied to by one of these dar- 
ing spirits for advice, — ask what 

they can suppose ves to have 
given? They cannot but be instantly con- 
scious that, though they bad been 
tants at heart, their dispositions would have 
been to array and magnify the objections 
and dangers; to dwell in emphatic terms 
on the inveterate, all-comprehensive, and 
resistless dominion of the papal church, es- 
tablished in every soul body of the 
ple; on the vigilance and prompt ma- 
ity of the priests; and on the insigni- 
ficance, as to any effect, of an obscure indi- 
vidual's d an — and 
marvellously well organized system of im- 
porcus and depravity, even if that indivi. 
ual could be beguiled enough to expect, 
that his protestation would not soon bring 
him to encounter the ultima ratio of his pro- 
voked enemy, in the form of tribunals, 
dungeons and death. In short, if in those 
instances such counse] had been acted upon 
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as they would have given, that zeal which 
was kindling and destined to lay a great 
part of the mightier Babylon in ashes, 
would have smouldered and expired in a 
languid listless hope, that the Almighty 
would sometime create such a j of 
circumstances as should admit an attempt at 
reformation without the folly and danger of 
useless temerity. And so we might, for 
"Wicliff and Luther, have been immersed in 
the half nism of popery at this very day. 

«c to descend to the undertaking in 
favour of which we are at present assembled ; 
—all that has been accomplished by it in 
India, and is now accomplishing, as intro- 
ductory, we trust, to a religious change not 
less glorious or extensive than the Reforma- 
tion, may be regarded by its active friends 
as, in some sense, a reward for having re- 
fused to be — 2p ae ae pH 

ents, and desponding ictions, 0 
ips very worthy depan of rashness 
and enthusiasm. 

** It is from this quarter that we may 
hear disapprobation in form of the question, 
What can we do against an evil of such 
enormous magnitude, and so consolidated ? 
It may be answered, (and this has indeed 
been already suggested), What you can do, 
in the sense of what precise quantity of ef- 
fect a severe calculation may promise from 
a given effort, is not always to be the rule 
of conduct ; for this would be to deny the 
absolute authority of the divine Master. 
We refuse to obey him for his own sake, 
and refuse with an impious arrogance, if we 
insist on being endowed, or on the right of 
— be endowed, with his 
own foresight of consequences, that foresight 
on which, we may presume, are founded 
the wise reasons of his commands. It may 
be added, that the contrary spirit has been 
signally honoured, omah as some of the 
most effectual and the noblest services ren- 
dered to God in all time, have begun much 
more in the prompting of zeal to attempt 
something for him, as it were at all h " 
than in rigorous estimates of the probable 
measure of effect. 

** We may observe also, how all history 
abounds with great effects from little causes, 
thus indeed representing a prevailing fact in 
the constitution of the world. Some such 
consequences now existing in magnitude, 
bear a peculiarity of character which will 
hardly allow us to look at them without a 
reference to their origination ; others have 
so blended in the conformation of the ordi- 
nary state of things, that they do not neces- 

ily nor readily suggest the thought of 
their first causes. The actual condition of 
our part of the world consists of a number 
of grand, distinguishable, though combined 
effects, at various distances from their re- 
spcctive causes ; how interesting it would be 
to survey backward their progress ; but they 
are so familiarised around us that we are 
seldom reminded of the manner and the di- 
minutiveness in which they began. A mys- 
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terious hand threw a particle of a cause, if 
we may so , among the elements ji: 
had the principle of attraction in it; it 
found something akin to it to combine with, 
obtaining so an augmentation, to be in- 
etantly again augmented, of the i 
and assimilating power, which grew in a 
ratio that became at th. stupendous ; 
and it exhibits the final result, Gf any result 


in per- 

Ape a grand modification of the condion 
of a a continent, a e portion of 
the globe. ” What ip a — 
of the true religion in this land, and of those 
several reformations which have partly re- 
cary dre its : Bons? And what 
w e term o proportio n, according 
to our principles of judging, between the 
object as seen in the diminutiveness of the 
incipient cause, and in its present extent of 
prevalence ?— between, (if we may be allow- 
ed the figure), the germ in the acorn and 
the majestic oak ? : 

** A result thus growing to an immense 
magnitude from a cause apparently so in- 
considerable at the commencement, is the 
collective consequence of a great number of 
causes progressively starting and multiply- 
ing into consentaneous operation, each of 
them respectively having in the same man- 
ner its enlarging series of consequences. 
And in looking to the future progress of this 
undertaking in India, is it not perfectly ra- 
tional to assume, that many small means 
and little events will be, in their respective 
times and places, the commencements, and 
in a sense the causes, of trains of conse- 
— interminally advancing and enlarg- 
ing , 

After the eloquence of Foster we 
fear that our readers will be little dis- 
posed to care for any of our opinions 
on this subject, expressed in our own 
more homely and feebler words. Yct 
they may perhaps excuse us for at- 
tempting to state the whole argument 
in & concise form. 

It is assumed then, as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that the Christian reli- 
gion is not only the best of all reli- 

ions, but the only true one—and that 
it cannot exist among men without pu- 
rifying, exalting, and enlightening the 
character of nations. To introduce 
Christianity into any country what- 
ever, where it was not formerly known, 
even into a country where superstition 
may have assumed its least hideous 
form, would therefore be to confer an 
inestimable benefit on its inhabitants. 
This being the case, it becomes a duty 
incumbent upon all individuals and 
states, in proportion to their means, 
to attempt the conversion unto Chris- 
tianity of all heathen nations. But it 
becomes, more cspccially, a duty in- 
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cumbentupon all great Christian states, 
to diffuse over the kingdoms subjected 
to their sway, that religion which has 
been the cause of their own superior 
wisdom, virtue, happiness, and power ; 
and if they are deterred from so doing, 
by any fars lest the knowledge so 
communicated might ultimately render 
thesubject people independent, then are 
they, when enjoying the greatest bles- 
sing of heaven, afraid of bestowing it 
on others, lest some part of their own 


temporal pr ity might be sacrificed 
to the eternal happiness of millions un- d 


born. But it is obvious, or demon- 
strable, that it is for the advantage of 
all nations of the earth, that they 
should be all enlightened and free, and, 
that even politically, Britain, for ex- 
ample, would be benefited by the spread 
of Christianity over India. The ar- 
t, therefore, against attempting 

to christianize India, founded on the 
that might thence result to our 
dominions there (which by the way, is 
now well known to be a bug-bear) is 
untenable, because it $ — t op« 
osition to ev inciple of justice to. 
for fellow t aig or of gratitude to 
our Creator. It is now univermlly ad- 
mitted, that the Hindoo superstition, 
is the most odious that has ever exist- 
ed among mankind, because the most 
immoral and unintellectual, and in all 
debasing, polluting, and de- 
forming human nature. It is there- 
fore, clear as the light of day, that we, 
a nation of Christians and philosophers, 
are bound, by the very tenure on 

ch we 0 


whi ur elevated existence 
from the t God, to over. 
the earth religion, without which 


men are like the brutes that perish— 
and that we are not Christians, if we 
dare for one moment basely to think, 
that there can be any spot on that 
earth, for the sake of whose children 
Christ did die, over which Christianity 
ought not to be spread. But it is ar- 
gued by others again, that certain su- 
perstitions are indestructible. This is 
a mére assertion, not only unsupported 
by facts, but at variance with all the 
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events in the history of man. And, 
with respect to the Hindoo supersti- 
tion, in particular, as it has no founda- 
tion in nature—however strongly it is 
supported by custom and institution— 
but on the contrary, exists in defiance 
and violation of all the principles of 
humanity—so must it be, of all reli- 
gions that ever existed, the strongest 
when unattacked, and the weakest 
when those passions and affections of 
the soul shall be made to rise up in 
array against it, which are now bowed 
own before it in sad and hopeless cap- 
tivity. That the Hindoo superstition 
may therefore be overthrown, no ra- 
tional mind can — The question, 
then, is, how shall this be accomplish- 
ed—and the answer at once is, by en- 
abling the natives to discover what is 
Christianity. This can be accomplish- 
ed only by Christian missions, and the 
dissemination of the Bible over India. 
No one has ever said or thought, that 
Christianity will soon be the religion 
of those vast countries. But reason, 
sense, experience, all tell with one 
united voice of thunder, that truth, 
if.only given a fair chance for ite life, 
will most miraculously prevail—they 
also tell us, that we are placed . here, 
not to wait for the decrees of God, in 
the blind indolence of fatalism, but 
that the human soul is to work out on 
earth the mandates of heaven. We 
are not to expect to see the visible arm 
of God shivering the temples of ido- 
latry, and breaking into fragments 
that fearful superstition which has been 
so long suffered to overshadow a mi- 
serable people. Neither are we to ex- 
pect to do this ourselves. But our 
trust isin the mystery of time—and 
none who have understood the past 
need despair of the future. Let any 
ef our readers consider this our con- 
cluding paragraph, as containing a 


number of consecutive itions all 
linked together, and ing to the 


establishment of the expediency and 
duty of missions to the east—and point 
out to us, if he can, any weakness or 
vacancy in the chain, 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN THE TRON CHURCH, GLASGOW, BY THOMAS . 
i CHALMERS, D. D.* : . 


Tuar Astronomical Discourses of this 
celebrated Preacher produced, perhaps, 
a stronger, if not a more lasting im- 
pression, on the public mind, than any 
other display of pulpit oratory in our 
country during this age. They ap- 
peared when the author's reputation 
for eloquence was higher than had 
ever been attained by any preacher 
in Scotland since the reformation—-and 
ìt was instantaneously and universally 
acknowledged that the work which he 
had sent from the press was equal in 
wer and splendour to his noblest ex- 
bitions in the pulpit. It proved to 
the satisfaction of all men that his 
command over their minds was legiti- 
mate,—and that though strengthened 
and made more irresistible by the liv- 
ing energies of the voice and eye,— 
it lay in the highest faculties of our 
nature, reason and imagination. They, 
however, who would characterise those 
i as exhibiting the boundless 
flights and fanciful illustrations of 
—— we believe many have 
one $0,—seem to us very ignorant of 
end real — It true * the 
guage o ex into the mag- 
— and Kindle Into ias iuste 
of poetry, as all language does when 
genius spesks of the great works of 
God. But the power of the preacher 
consiste in distinctly presenting to the 
view even of unscientific minds, all the 
goes of astronomy, in the grand out- 
ines of its system,—so that the very 
humblest ismade to feel the omnipotence 
of the Deity as profoundly as the very 
highest intellect. It is not because the 
reacher utters any thing new, either 
in subject or illustration, that he thus 
—— our sor gel eae but he does 
so, by a grand and sweeping picture 
of wonders which all EROS ae exist, 
and by a devout and empassioned ho- 
~~ the Being who upholds them 
in his creation. While our souls are 
thus filled with the most august con- 
ceptions of the Deity, the preacher does 
not leave us in the hopelessness of our 
conscious insignificance; but shows 
to us, from the whole analogy of na- 
ture, that in the midst of all his omni- 


potence and all its unimagined works, 
the Deity cares for us the insects of a 
speck, and that we live and will live 
in his mercy and redeeming love. The 
object of the Astronomical Discourses 
is to fill the soul with a sense of 
the omnipotence of God, and, at the 
same time, with a conviction that our 
own utter frailty does not exclude us 
from his thoughts. The preacher ex- 
plains the groundlessness of. that scep- 
ticism which fears because God is great, 
and we are less than nothing,—he 
heaps image upon image, and follows 
out train upon train of reasoning to 
elevate our conceptions of the Deity, 
and to humble thoes of ourselves,— 
but he leaves us at last, not standing 
at a hopeless distance from Him, but 
like children, strong in piety and trust- 
ing in the strength of their parent's 
love. Whatever objections may: be 
made, either fairly or not, to the style 
or spirit of ** this great argument," it 
has been felt by all that the Astrono- 
mical Discourses have benefited ineal- 
culably the cause of religion, by elev- 
ating, and at the same time, enlight- 
ening and cheering our conceptions of 
the moral government of the universe. 

Thatwerk, therefore, excited through- 
out Britain a strong desire for sermons 
by the same author, on subjects, we 
will not say of more universal interest, 
for that cannot be, but of more various 
applicability to the religious feelings of 
our nature. We longed for devotion- 
al helps from the same pious and powet- 
ful mind, in all the mysteries of our 
faith,—and feeling that Christianity 
deals with the profoundest passions 
that shake our nature, we wished to 
hear of its operation 
the same li 
wonders of the. heavens, and of our 
alliance with the Power that created 
and sustains them. 

The present volume will, we think, be 
gratefully accepted as, in fact, con- 
erring upon us such a service. It is, 
in most things, all that we hoped ; and 
if there be certain faults of diffuseness 
and repetition discernible in it, these, 
we are convinced, are almost necessari- 
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inherent in compositions of such a 
dur Impassioned and flowing 
orations, such ‘as these in general are, 
—end originally composed for the pul- 
pit,-—cannot but occasionally fatigue 
the mind in perusal,—but at the same 
time it is obvious, that they possess a 
freedom, a boldness, and an impetuosi- 
ty, with which sermons written only 
40 be read coald never have been in- 
spired. Even in reading them silent- 
ly, the ear soon gets accustomed to their 
medulation, which is for the most 
grand and harmonious—end if 
be in it rather too much manner, it is 
at least, that of a master. - 

It cannot, we think, be denied — 
iermons-are not, in general, very 
reading. ' Nor.is this owing to the 
lukewarmness of readers, so much as 
to the incompetency of preachers. In 
& printed sermon, at least, we expect 
something like views of human nature, 
and a — of er esed 
not exhibiting great p i 
power, yet surely apostolic fervour and 
simplicity. If we find in sermons nei- 
ther the one nor other of these, there 


to speak pablicly as a teacher. 
does not hold nly of sermons 
dicerc tu a church: e 

worship God. The in- 


thay be, of the man who helds it—the 
devotion ily inspired. by the 
fecurrence of a ed Ten- 
der the Sabbath-service most blessed 
to human beings. Even though the 
sermon we then hear may be in itself 
6f little value—it is by the heart 
in its holiest mood, - and the good which 
it may contain, is received among the 
ether sacred influences of the house of 
God. But pablished sermons are not 
always perused in such lofty states of 
mind , Ror can they. be; end if they 
are not only destitute of any remark- 
able intellectual power, but also un- 


pd, or the bent of talaa ihe 
p. e beauty of Moli 
arrogant and self-suffeient read- 
er may lay them -— hig —— 
or disgust, unwilling t : : 
should be debased, pure things sullied : 
er mysterious things profaned. The 
evil of dull, stupid, confused, and ill- 
written sermons, is one of considerable 
oL. V. 
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plan could be devised for alienating. 
the youthful mind from habits of re- 
ligious meditation, than to weary 
them with such sennons by way of 
religious exercise. The benefit then 
is incalculable which a volume of true 
ly good sermons must confer on the 
— generation, when i$ has been 
widely established as a family-book, 
as this of Dr Chalmers will inevitabl 
be—and that benefit is produced, à 
well by the good which such a family- 
beok does, as the evil which it prevents. 
But there is another class of ser. 
mons of which the evil, though it in 
much greater, will not by many be sb 
readily admitted—and these are ino- 
val sermons—that is to say, sermons 
from which religion, as essential to all 
morality, is upón prindiple excluded. 
In them we find sometimes cold and 
bere metaphysics, in the place of thé 
swful — —— nene of the 
gospel—the self-sufficien specula- 
tive minds arrangi into all their 
— Bry cases — 80» 
ty; at dealings 
of men, im place-of that prostration of 
the true Christian spirit that looks te 
God alone for its duties, and the mean+ 
ing of its duties—end worst of all, á 
confident security in the power of 
mere human virtues, whether of 
sive or active benevolence, to work 
out the salvation of man, in place 
of a humble confession of the utter - 
dias otim of — all, except. 
ng as ere i by, and ex- 
ist in the will of God, as sealed ts 


— 
tion. Let no one deny that such ser 
mons exist, written too by men of 
amiable and elegant minds, and in- 
eorporated with the body of our theos 
logy. Let them at once rather say, 
thát such sermons are the best of 

But wiser men know that all the 
sources of the highest eloquence ate 


aggerating human ‘virtues 
times come to.speak of man as of God 
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blance in Sotrates, willing, as it: might such as are loathsome in & man, and, 
seem, to consider them both in the therefore, can form no pert of a Chris- 
light of pure, unoffending, and.suffer- tian.. The solution of many of the 


ing mortals, put to death by men who 
could not understand either. their wis- 
.dom or their innocence. Of the danger 
ef such preaching as this, it is im- 
possible to give an exaggerated pic- 
ture 


But there still remains another class 
of preachers, of whom we would say a 
.very few words—orthodox preachers. 
Mr Foster has written an essay on 
the causes of the aversion of, men of 
-oultivated taste to evangelical religion, 
andin the present volume Dr Chalmers 
has a sermon on a subject somewhat 
similar, . We are almost disposed to 
think that neither of them has treat- 
ed his theme with perfect candour. 
It must he, and ought to be hateful 
not to men of cultivated taste alone, 
but to all men of right feeling, to hear 
the pure simplicity of the language of 
the New Testament profaned, by be- 
ing incorporated with the vile and vul- 
gar slang of many, called orthodox or 
‘evangelical, preachers. The vital doc- 
trines of Christianity come polluted, 
degraded, and vulgarised, from their 
miouths—in one confused and undis- 
tinguishable mass. The most dread 
ideas are associated with those of the 
most familiar sort—a rude eagerness 
takes the place of'a lofty enthusiasm— 
and words, that the soul fears to hear 
unless in hours of high and solemn 
— are impiously vollied out 

y ignorant and uneducated 
among all the hideousness or mean- 
ness of their own sectarian jargon. 
Now, in such cases, it is not the man 
of cultivated taste who feels di 
and aversion at the mere phraseo 
of such preachers, but it is the man of 
real piety, who is shocked by the 
blasphemous spirit of their harangues. 
It is shocking to see one of the blind- 
est of the uninitiated discharging the 
office of high-priest—to see 
‘¢ Fools rush. in where angels fear to tread.” 

It is ‘true that the mysteries. of 
Christianity are, by the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, made intelligible to 
the most humb t, we are not to 
take the humility of the orthodox up- 
on their own word, nor to believe 
them to speak that e£ God when their 
minds are obviously under the con- 
tinued influence of thoughts, energies, 
— and recollections of a low, 
grovelling, and  earth- born nature, and 


\ 


men, - 


great difficulties which, to an unbe- 
lieving mind, exist in the Christian 


faith, is to be found in the depth of hu- 
man passion-—and they who would ex- 


plain them must know something of 
the mysteries:of joy and grief, and, of 
all the manifeld agitations that tra- 
vel like tempests through our souls 
—else may they rave of orthodoxy for 
ever without: really awakening one 
mind .to a true sense of its condition ; 
for haw can we draw light from them 
who are themselves sitting in dark- 
ness ? i 
Now (using the words in a sense that 
will be plain,) of the two, we cannot 
help considering the moral preacher less 
pernicious than the orthodox. The one 
is sadly deficient no doubt, but the other 
is wholly blind ; for he hasncither culti- 
vation of -mind sufficient to enable him 
to discover clearly mere moral azioms, 
nor that wisdom of the heart suf- 
ficient to comprehend the mysteries, of 
Christianity.. The moral preacher too, 
pene we are on our guard, cannot 
ead us far astray—for, it ae be said, 
that be walks through grounds already 
laid out, and provided with clear paths 
whereas the orthodox preacher of 
the class described, is like a blind man 
pretending to be our guide along the 
shores of the sea, not only ignorant of 
its quick sands, but of the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide. The one, finally, 
deals with caution of the things of 
this world—the other rashly stumbles 
forward into the vastness of eternity. 
Now, all this should be considered 
before it is asserted that men of culti- 
vated minds are naturally averse to 
evangelical religion, or that they are 
to be blamed for being so to certain 
kinds of it. Shew them evangelical 
religion as it really is, and we believe 
that men of cultivated taste, provided 
they be also men of real .intellectual 
power, will prefer it to mere dry and 
unsatisfactory morality. They will 
see the face of the human soul reflect- 
ed in the depths of the love of God, 
with features .more celestial than it 
ever before assumed to their unassisted 
vision. - When confounded or afflicted 
by calamity, they will see, flowing 
from that source, waters of comfort 
more pure and copious than ever flow- 
ed over the faded verdure of life from 


‘the shallow urn of human virtue. 
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` We well know that both Foster and 
Chaimers have advanced other rea- 
sons for the aversion of such men to 
what is.called evangelical religion.— 
Foster, especially, has attributed it, in 
great measure, to the power which the 
virtues of magnanimity and courage, 
as exhibited in Greek and Roman 
story, continue to exert over the mo- 


ral j ents of men who have, in 
youth, been devoted to classical litera- 
ture. And we grant that there is 


weight in his argument. But unless 
we greatly mistake, none but the 
weakest of scholara bestow any per- 
manent undue love or admiration 
on the heroes of antiquity who fight 
before us in the Lliad of Homer, 
for exemple, or form ‘their moral 
judgments on their practice, as if 
they had been real livingmen. They 
exist in a werld ef their own, unlike 
in almost all things to that in which 
we move. Yet, though we feel that 
no such men ever did exist, we feel, 
at the same time, that they are poeti- 
cal r tatives of.an age which is 
ealled by way of eminence, the heroic, 
We delight in them, therefore, as in 
beings like but most unlike to our- 
— e created out of imperfect 
realities by the imagination of a great 
poet, and bregthing the undecay- 
ed spirit of antiquity. ‘The virtues 
which they possess, we feel to be the 
virtues of an early era of society, 
and we feel at once their strength 
and their weakness. No sensible man 
ever thought Achilles a perfect model 
of a hero, except as a Greek before the 
walls of Troy—nor does any sensible 
men pay much deference to the wis- 
dem of Nestor. On the contrary, the 
Iliad delights and enchains us by the 
vivid and moving picture which it ex- 
bibite of the bérberous spirit of a ber- 
barous age. 

. Though, therefore, men of cultivat- 
ed taste may think, and think rightly, 
that such imperfect virtues, as the 
courage and magnanimity of the he- 
rpic ages are better than any other fit- 
ted for poetry, we do not believe that 
they often, if ever, carry their admira- 
tion of them so far as to prefer them, 
in their hearts, to the virtues incul- 


cated by evangelical religion, and to. 


dislike that religion. because ite spirit 
cat reni that of the — 

igion of antiquity. On the contrary 
we believe, that those scholars ‘who 


have. studied the» Greek poetry most. 
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philosophically, and who have perused, 
In general with most earnestness, the 
character and spirit of all antiquity, 
feel most profoundly the utter inade- 
quacy of all its most splendid displays, 
to satisfy our highest conceptions even 
of mere human virtue—and that their 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
and of the superior excellence of the 
charaeter it breathes, is rendered more 
deep and atedfast by their knowled 
of the melancholy debasement of ‘the 
human mind, in the ancient world, as 
well during the most simple state of 
manners, as that of the highest refine- 
ment and civility. 

- . When such evangelical preachers as 
Foster himself, or Chalmers, speak, in 
the language of Scripture, of Christian 
virtues, to men of the finest education, 
there is no fear of their inspiring their 
lrearers cither with disgust or aver- 
sion. If the doctrine of the depravity 
of human nature is tru that it 
is so, the virtues of men speak as 
clearly as their vices, and their happi- 
ness even more affectingly than their 
misery—mankind must know and feel 
it to be true, however much they may 
at times wish to hide it from them- 
selves. By such preachers they will 
* that and — — mr 
of as mysteries ought to 

unfolded in the light of the rore, 
and not forced upon them in dark- 
ness; and thus, while all those feel- 
ings of our human hearts are awakened 
by their eloquence, on which the proof 
of the truth of vital Christianity de- 
pends, we will not fail to hear respon- 
ses of that truth echoed back to us 
from all the passing scenes and events 


: of this our agitating mortal existence. 


It is because this volume of Ser- 
mons, by Dr Chalmers, contains a 
discussion of many of those great ques- 
tions of vital Christianity, that: we 
think it even more valuable than his 
Astropomicel Discourses. He is the 
minister of Christ, and therefore feels 
it to be his duty not to fear to explain 
his Word. He is not ashamed o£ the 
saered volume ; and therefore, unlike 
many of the timid preachers of the 
day, who wish not to offend —— 
judices of their hearers, he discloses 
its contents, however humiliating they 
may be to the pride of man. Yet his 
doctrine leaves us far. happier beings . 
than the cold comfort of the moralist. 
He spesks of our high alliance with 
God, and deals with a creed, -whose 


is stated by Dr Chalmers himself in 
his preface, in his very happiest manner. 

“The doctrine which is most urgently 
and most frequently insisted on, in the fol- 
lowing volume, is that of the vity of 
human nature, and it were certainly cruel 
to expose the unworthiness of man for the 
single object of disturbing him. But the 


à pe 

It is impossible to have a true per- 
cen e out vwd darseter: iu Ust sight of 
God, without feeling our need of acquittal ; 
- and in opposition to every obstacle, which 
the justice of God seems to hold out to it, 
this want is ided for in the 

And it is impossible to have s true 


y impossibl 
Been of the haraa of God as being 
y repugnant to sin, without feeling the 
ee to 
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g 
and yet to himself for the very exis- 
tence of them—holier than any of the 
ple around him, and yet humbler than 
all—realizing, from time to time, a positive 
therease to the grace and excellency of his 
character » and T —— ing more —— 
conscious y of its i efor- 


a y in attainment, 
as well as in desire, towards the light and 


Fd af heaven, and un- 
a yoke from which alone will 
fally emancipate him.” 


Our readers thus know what kind 
of creed they are to expect in this vo- 
lume ; and if they have been content- 
ed hitherto to themselves on their 
virtues, or on their proprieties, no 


rmi. 


[ig 
doubt they will stumble-st the ver 

threshold ; bet shey: who hao red 
their Bible with an understanding 
heart —qwho have meditated on the his- 
tory of the species—or who can read 
the silent annals of their own souls— 
will turn with profound emotion to 
these commentaries on the doctrines of 
the New Testament. The difference 
between a moraliat and a Christian is 


earth to the satisfaction of itself and 
its Creator ; and thinking so, he relies 
for the future on the geodnem of. that 
Creator. 'The Christian considers hu- 
man nature, not merely ss imperfect, 
but as fallen and depraved, and utterly 
incapable of arriving, by the exercise 
of its faculties, at the noblest height 
d virtue. Of — — e 
pe—but over bridge whi 
cross of . Redeemer forms over 
the chasm of sin and death, now se-. 
parating us from God. That this lat- 
ter creed is true, is practically acknow- 
ledged and proved by all mankind and 
their history. For if our nature were 
merely imperfect, and if human error 
and vice were produced entirely, or 
nearly so, by human institutions and 
the course of human affairs, there 
must have occurred in the world many 
exam of human agreed re 
proaching to perfection, in indi- 
viduals and nations. But, alas! the 
perfectability of human nature is but 
an idle dream. Wisdom, in its high- 
est worldly sense, is akin to folly, and 
the man of the highest moral virtue 
often suddenly sinks, as through a 
quicksand, into shamefal and fatal 
ion. But admit the doctrine 
of depravity and the fall of man, and 
while thus his nature is rendered more 
awful and mysterious, yet does his 
history on earth become less unintel- 
ligible. His griefs, his egonies, his 
melancholy, and his ir, are then 
reasonable thi while, otherwise, 
they would be but foolishness and 
mockery. If human nature were never 
more innocent and wiser than it now 
is, i¢ would seem quite impossible to 
account for many of its t dreams 
of remorse for the past, and of hope in 
the future. But in the struggle which 
it is constantly carrying on with its 
fallen self, and in its conscious depen- 
dence on the hand of God lifting it 
up from its degradation, may be seen 


Ms] 
procfs of a great doctrine, by which 
many of the otherwiee unintelligible 
phenomene of the human soul can be 
to a certain d explained, or at 
least enlighteued. 

But we must now give our readers 
some specimens of the manner in which 
Dr Chalmers treats such themes. The 
volume contains seventeen Sermons,* 
of which we give the titles below. 
We find that our limits will not allow 
us to snelyze any of these fine com- 
positions --eo we must, for the present 
at least, content eurselves with two 
extracts from the 5th. and 6th Ser- 
mons. 


** God is not man—nor can we measure 
wbat is due to him, by. what is due to our 
fellows im society. He made us, and he 
e Mnt the life which is 
inus, wil, li iring vapour, pass 
away; end the tabernadle of the body, that 
carious frame-work which man thinks he 
can move at his own ; when it is 
only in God that he moves, as well as lives, 
d. has his being, will, when abandoned 
by its spirit, mix with the dust out of which 
it was formed, and enter again into the un- 
opnecious globe from which it was taken. 
It wes indeed a wondrous preferment for, 
umshapen clay to be wrought into so fine en 
organic —— but not more wondrous 
surely than that the soul which animates it 
should have been created out of nothing— 
and what shall we say, if the co d bo 
ing wo originated, and so sustained, and de- 

on the will of another for every 
moment of his continuance, is found to 
wate thought of God, in distaste and 
i ion, away from him? When the 
irit returns to him who sitteth on the 
rone—when the question is put, Amid all 
the multitude of your doings in the world, 
what have you done unto me?— when the 
rightful ascendency of his claims over every: 
movement of the creature is made manifest 
high be who judgeth LENS the 
but just pretensions of all things being 
done to his * —of the entire heart being 
consecrated in every one of its regards to his 
person and character--of the whole man 
being set apart to his service, and every 
compromise being done away, between the 
world on the one hand, and that Being on 
the other, who is jealous of his honour ;— 
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when these high: pretendiotis ave sit up and: 
t into comparison with the character 
and the conduct of any one of us, and it be 
inquired in how far we have rendered unto . 
God the ever-breathing gratitude that is 
due to him, and that obedience which we 
should feel at all times to be our task 
our obligation —how: shall we fare in that 
great day of examination, if it- 
tbat this has not been the tendency of our 
—— um and when he who is mot & 
man enter into j t with us 
how hall ve ba abia 
“* Amid all the praise we give and re- 
ceive from each other, we may have no 
claims to that substantial praise which com- : 
eth from God only. Men may be satisfied, - 
but it followeth fot that God is satisfied. 
Under a ruinous delusion upon this subject,. 


the humbling representations 
gospel; which cannot comprehend 


ligas and te the sordid, and the pro- 
i in its resistance to the truth as it is in 


which God M pon his own creatures, 
open this hiding. of security 

lead — do some 
ys for our neighbours, is not the same 
i ‘cpl i — our Maker—that a 

priríciple onesty to man, is al- 
er distinct from a principle of entire 
otedness to God —that the tithe which we 
p am others, is not an equivalent for 
edication unto God of ourselves, 
all which belongs to us—that we 
present those us with many an 

offixing of kindness, and not t our 
bodies a living sacrifice to God, which is 
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ir 
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* I. The Necessity of the Spirit to give Effect to the 
Mysterious Aspect of the Gospel to the Men of the World.—III. The 


sary for understanding the Mysteries of the 


is without Godliness.—V. The Judgment of Men compared 


Preaching of the Gospel. — TI. The 
tion Neces- 
IV. An Estimate of the Morality that 
with the J ent of God.— 


Vi. The Necessity of a Mediator between God and Man.—VII. The Folly of Men mea- 
suring themselves by themselves.—VIII. Christ the Wisdom of God.—IX. The Prin. 
ciples of Love.—X.. Gratitude not a Sordid Affection—XI. The Affection of Moral Es- 
teem towards God.—XII. The Topine 0f Natural Virtue.—XII1I. The Natural En- 


"yi of the Mind against God. —X I 
of the Human Heart 


The Power of the 
against God.— X V. The Evils of False 


to dissolve the Enmity 
ity.—X VI. The Union 


ef Truth and Mercy in the GospeL. —X VIt. The Purifying Influence of the Christian Faith. 
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ubave ;—all of which graces enter as essen- 
tial i ients inte the sanctification of the 


gospel."—Serm. V. The Judgment of Men 
compared with the Judgment of God. 

. * Before we conclude, we shall just ad- 
vert to another sense, in which the Media- 
tor between God and man may be affirmed 
to have laid his hand upon them both :— 
He fills up that mysterious interval which 
lies between every corporeal being, and the 
God who is a spirit and is invisible. 

** No man hath seen God at any time,— 
and the power which is unseen is terrible. 
Fancy trembles before its own picture, and 
superstition throws its darkest imagery over 
it. The voice of the thunder is awful, 
but not so awful as the co ion of that 
angry Being who, sits in mysterious conceal- 
rient, and gives it all its energy. In these 
sketches of the imagination, fear is sure to 
— We gather an impression of 

ature's God, from those scenes where Na- 
ture threatens, and looks dreadful. We 
apeak not of the theology of the schools, and 

e empty parade of its demonstrations.— 
We speak of the theology of actual feeling, 
—that theology which is sure to derive its 
lessons from the quarter whence the human 
heart derives its strongest sensations, —and 
we refer both to your own feelings, and to 
the history of this world’s opinions, if God 
is more felt or more present to your ima- 
ginations in the peacefulness of spring, or 


the loveliness of a summer landscape, than. 


when winter with its mi elements sw 

the forest of its ate the rahing 
of the storm is heard upon our windows, an 
man fiees.to cover himself from the desola- 
tion that walketh over the surface of the 
world. 

-4* If nature and her elements be dreadful, 
bow dreadful that mysterious and unseen 
Being, who sits behind the elements he has 
formed, and gives birth and movement to 
all things! It is the mystery in which he 
is euler ae is a a“ and unknewn 
region of spirits, where he reigns in glory, 
and stands revealed to the —— 
ef his wershippers,—it is the inexplicable 
manner of his being so far removed from 
that province of sense, within which the un- 
derstanding of man can expatiate,—it is its 
total unlikeness to all that nature can. fur- 
nish to the eye of the body, or to the con- 
ception of the mind which animates it, —it 
is all this which throws the Being who 
formed ns at a distance so inaccessible, — 
which throws an impenetrable mantle over 
his way, and gives us the idea of some dark 
and untrodden interval betwixt the glory of 
God, and all that is visible and created. 

* Now, Jesus Christ has lifted up this 
mysterious veil, or rather he has entered 
within it. He is now at the right hand of 
God ; and though the brightness of his 
Father'sglory, and the express image of 
his person, he appeared to us in the palpable 
characters of a man; aud those high attri- 
butes of truth, and justice, and . mercy, 
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which could not be felt or understood, as 
they existed im the sbetmct and invisible 
Detty, are brought down to our conceptions 
in a manner the most familiar and impres- 
sive, by having been made, through Jesus 
Christ, to flow in utterance from human 
lips, and to beam in expressive physiogno- 
my from a haman countenance. 

** So long as I had nothing before me 
but the unseen Spirit of God, my mind 
wandered in uncertainty, my busy fancy 
was free to expatiate, and its images filled 
my heart with disquietude and terror. But 
in the life, and , and hi of Jems 
Christ, the attributes of the Deity are 
brought down to the observation, of the 
— rn I can o mistake them, 
when in the Son, who is the express image 
of his Father, I see them carried home to 
my understanding by the evidence and ex- 

ression of human when I see the 

indness of the Father, in the tears which 
fell from the Son at the tomb of Lararus— 
when I see his justice blended with his 
mercy, in the exclamation, ** O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” by Jesus Christ; uttered with 
a tone more tender than the sympathy of 
human bosom ever prompted, while he be- 
wailed the sentence of its desolation,—end 
in the look of energy and significance 
he threw upon Peter, I the judgment 
of God himeelf, flashing conviction upon 
my conscience, and calling. me to repent 
while his wrath is suspended, and he still 
waiteth to be gracious. 


` « And it was not a temporary character 
which he assumed. The human kindne 
and the human expression which makes it 
intelligible to us, remained with him till his 
latest hour.. Thoy survived his resurrec- 
tion, and he has carried them along with. 
him to the mysterious place which he now 
occupies How do I know all this? I 
know it from his history,-—I hear it in the 
parting words to his mother from the cross, 
—I see it in his unaltered form when 
he rose triumphant from the grave,—I per- 
ceive it in his tenderness for the scruples of 
the unbelieving Tbomas,—and I am given 
to understand, that as his body retained the 
impression of his own sufferings, so his 
mind retains a sympathy for ours, as warm, 
and gracious, and endearing, as cver. We 
have a Priest on high, who is touched with 
a fellow feeling of our infirmities. My 
soul, unable to support itself in its aérial 
flight among the spirits of the invisible, now 
reposes on Christ, who stands revealed to 
my conceptions in the figure, the counte- 
nance, the heart, the sympathies of a man. 
He has entered within that veil which hung 
over the glories of the Eternal,—and the 
mysterious inaccessible throne of God is di- 
vested of all its terrors, when I think that a 
friend who bears the form of the species, and 
knows its infirmities, is there to plead for 
me."— Serm. VI. The necessity of a Media- 
tor between God and Man. 
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TALES OF THE HALL; BY THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE.” 


Burns, Wordsworth, and Crabbe, are 
the three poets who, in our days, 
have most successfully sought the sub- 
jects and scenes of their inspiration in 
the character and life of the People. 
While most of our other great poets 
have in imagination travelled into 
foreign countries, and endeavoured 
to add to those profounder emo- 
tions which all representations of 
human passion necessarily excite, 
that more lively impression of no- 
velty and surprise produced by the 
difference of national manners, and all 
the varieties of external nature—or 
have restricted themselves, as, for 
example, in the splendid instance of 
Scott, to one romantic era of history— 
those. Three have, in almost all their 
noblest compositions, grappled closely 
with the feelings which at all times 
constitute the hearts and souls of our 
own Islanders, so that the haunt of 
their song may be said to have lein in 
the wide and magnificent regions of 
the British character. Accordingly, 
their poetry has been.more deeply felt, 
where it has been felt at all, than that 
of any of their contemporaries. No 
poet ever so lived in the love of the 
people of his native country as Burns 
now lives ; and his poetry has inter- 
-mingled itself so vitally with the best 
feelings of their nature, that it will 
exist in Scotland while Scotland re- 
tains her character for knowledge, mo- 
rality, and religion. Crabbe is, con- 
fessedly, the most original and vivid 
inter of the vast varieties of common 
ife, that England has ever produced ; 
and while several living poets possess a 
more splendid and imposing reputa- 
tion, we are greatly mistaken if he 
has not taken a firmer hold than any 
other, on the melancholy convictions 


of men’s hearts ruminating.on the. 


and evil of this mysterious world. 
ordsworth, again, has produced poe- 

ing the shadows of our exis- 

tence, which has met with a very sin- 
gular kind of reception among the 
people of Britain. For, while he is 
considered by some as a totally mis- 
guided man of genius, and by some as 
a versifier of no merit at all, he is 
looked on by others, and among them 
minds of the first order, as the poet 


who has seen deeper into the constitu- : 
tion of the human soul than any other 

since the days of Shakspeare. Though, 

therefore, not yet a popular poet, (in 

the noblest sense of the word popu- 

lar,) like Burns and Crabbe, Words- 

worth has exerted a power over the 

mind of his age, perhaps, of 

and more permanent operation than 

that of all the rest of the poetry by 

which it has been elevated and adorn- 

ed. There is not a man of poetical 

genius in Britain who is not under 

manifold obligations to his pure and 

angelic musė ; and though the respon- , 
ses of her inspiration have been ne- 
glected or scorned by the vulgar and 
the low, they have been listened to 
with the deepest delight by all kin- 
dred spirits, and have breathed a char- 
acter of simplicity and grandeur.over 
the. whole poetry of the age. 

But ‘though we have thus classed 
these three great poets together, as 
the poets of human nature, who, in 
modern times, have thought nothing 
that belongs to human nature in our 
country unworthy of their regard, no- 
thing surely can be more different than 
the views they take of its forms and 
shews, as well as the moods and emo- 
tions which the contemplation of all 
these —— in their "oed — is 
in strength a king—but the boundaries 
of their kingdoms are marked by clear 
lines of light—and they have achieved 
their greatest conquests without the 
invasion of each other's territory. 

Burns is by far the test poet 
that ever sprung from fe. bosom of 
the People, and lived and died in a 
lowly condition of life.. Indeed no 
country in the world, but Scotland, 
could have produced such a man— 
and Burns will, through all pnm 
be an object of intense and delighted 
interest, as the glorious representative 
of thenational and intellectual character 
of his country. He was born a poet, if 
ever man was, and to his native ge- 
nius alone is owing the perpetuity of 
his fame. For he manifestly never 
studied poetry as an art, nor reasoned 
on its principles—nor looked abroad, 
with tbe wide ken of intellect, for ob- 
jects and subjects on whjch to pour 
out his inspiration. The condition of 
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the peasantry of Scotland—the hap- 
piest, perhaps, that Previdence ever 
Mlowed to oe — of oot ee 
not surveyed and specula on 
Burns as the field of poetry, eu d 
the field of his own existence ; and he 
chronicled the events that passed there, 
not as food for his imagination as a 
poet, but as food for his heart as a 
nap Hence, when genius Spaa 
im to write poetry, poetry came - 
ing freshly up from the well oP his 
human affections—and he had nothing 
more to do, than to r it, like 
streams irrigating a meadow, in man 
a cheerful tide over the drooping 
flowers and fading verdure of life. 
Imbued with vivid perceptions, warm 
feelings, and strong passions, he sent 
his existence into that of all things, 
animate and inanimate, around him; 
end not an eccurrence in hamlet, vil- 
lage, or town, affecting in any way the 
happiness of the human heart, but 
roused as keen an interest in the soul 
of Burns, and as genial sympathy, as 
if it had i i —— — 
self and his own welfare. Other poets 
of moral life have looked on it through 
. the aerial veil of imagination—often 
beautified, no doubt, by such partial 
concealment, and beaming with a mis- 
2 ppa more touching and more 
— e» — — pes Burns 
l not fancy where he t— 
felt so-poignantly all the — and 
all the transports of life. He looked 
around him—and when he saw the 
smoke of the cottage rising up quietly 
and unbroken to heaven, he knew, for 
he had seen and blessed it, the quiet 
oy and unbroken contentment that 
t below ; and when he saw it driven 
amd dispersed by the winds, he knew 
also but too well, for too sorely had he 
feit them, those agitations and dis- 
turbances which had shook him till he 
wept on the bed of toil and of misery. 
In reading his poetry, therefore, we 
feel what unsubstantial dreams are all 
those of the golden age. But bliss 
beams upon us with a more subduing 
brightness through the dim melan- 
eholy that shrouds lowly life; and 
when the Peasant Burns up in his 
might as Burns the poet, and is seen 


to derive all that might from the life - 


which at this hour the noble pea- 

santry of Scotland are leading, do not. 

eur hearts leap within us, because that 

such is our country, and such the no- 

bility of her children: "Niere i» ne 
8 
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delusion—no sffectation—no exagger- 
ation—no falsehood in. the spirit of 
Burns’ poetry. He rejoices like an 
untamed enthusiast—and he weeps like 
& prostrate penitent. In joy and in 
man appears—his finest 
was poured out before he had 
the fields of his infancy, and when 
he scarcely h for auditors 
but his own heart, and the simple 
dwellers of the hamlet. He wrote not 
to please or surprise others, but in his 
own ‘delight ; and even after he dis- 
covered the power of his talent to kin- 
die the sparks of nature wherever 
they slumbered, the effect to be pro- 
duced seems never to have been. con- 
sidered by him,—informed, as he was, 
by the spirit within him, that his 
poetry was sure to produce that 
sion in the hearts of other men 
which it boiled over in his own. What- 
ever, therefore, be the faults, or de- 
fects, or deficiences, of the poetry of 
Burns—and no doubt it has many—it 
has, beyond all the poetry that ever 
was written, this present o al merits 
—interise, ionate, . life-pervadin 
and life-brenthing truth. E 
Wordsworth, on the other hend, is 
a man of high intellect and 
sensibility, meditating in. sohtude on 
the phenomena of human nature. He 
sometimes seems to our imagination 
like a man contemplating from the 
shore the terrors of the sea, not surely 
with apathy, but with a solemn and 
almost unimpassioned sense of the aw- 
ful mysteries of Providence. This 
seeming self-abstraotion from the tur- 
moil of life gives to his highest poe- 
try a still and religious character that 
is truly sublime—thoagh, at the same 
time, it often leads to a sort of mysti- 
cism, and carries the poet out of those 
sympathies which are engendered in 
human hearts by a sense of our com- 
mon imperfections. Perhaps it would 


.not be wrong to say, that his creed is 


sometimes too austere, and tbat it 
deals, almost unmercifully, with mis- 
guided sensibilities and perverted 
sions. Such, at least, is a feeling 
that occasionally steals wpon us from 
the loftiest passages-of the Excursion, 
in which the poet, desirous of i 
to heaven,. fo that he is a frai 
child of earth, and would in vain free 
his human nature from those essential 
ions, whieh, in the pride of intelu 

ect, he seems unduly to despise ! 

But thé sentiment which we have 














lish le. True, that he stands to a 
certain degree aloof from the subjects 


of his iption, but he ever looks 
on them all with tenderness and be- 
ni ity. Their cares and anxieties are 


not his own, and therefore, in 
painting them, he does not, like Burns, 
identity himself with the creatures of 
his ! ~ at d lan dme; he 
and humanely descends in- 
— walks of life—and 
knowing that humanity is sacred, he 
views its spirit with reverence. Th 
far above the beings whose nature 
delineates, he yet comes down in his 
wisdom to their humble level, and 
strives to cherish that spirit 
* Which gives to all the same intent, 
When life is pure and innocent.” 

'The natural disposition of his mind 
inclines bim to dwell rather on the 
mild, gentle, and benignant affections, 
than on the more agitating passions. 
Indeed, in almost all cases, ions 
of his ts subside into affections 
—and a feeling of tranquillity and re- 
pose is breathed from his saddest pic- 
tures of human sorrow. It seems to 
be part of his creed, that neither vice 
nor misery should be allowed in the 
tations of the poet, to stand 


prominently and manent forward, 
and — — give a true but 
a beauti ion of life. Certain 
it is, “ed ppl — 
or any age, Wor 
(hd. amast cheering and consolatory 
faith—and that we at all times rise 
from his poetry, not only with an 
abatement of those fears and FEM 
ties which the dark aspect of the world 
often flings over our hearts, but almost 
with a scorn of the impotence of grief, 
n certainly with a — trust in 
e goodness Deity. We 
al for the truth of these 
remarks, to all who have studied 
the Two Books of the Excursion, 
entitled, The Church-Yard among 
the Mountains. There, in narra- 
ting the history of the humble dead, 
Wordsworth does not fear to s of 
their frailties, their errors, and their 
woes. It is indeed beautifully cha- 
— ed the benignant wi of 
OL. V. 
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the mai, that when he undertakes the 
i the hearts of his 


of the grave, and that his own 
soul should be filled with that charity 
which is breathed from the silence of 
the house of God. It is needless to 
say with what profound pethos the 
poet — of life thus surrounded 
with the images of death—bow more 
beautiful beauty rises from the grave— 
how more quietly innocence seems 
there to slumber—and how awful 
is the rest of guilt. 

General and indeed vague as is this 
account of the genius of Wordsworth, 
perhaps it may serve, by the power of 
contrast, to bring into more prominent 
view the iar genius of Crabbe. 
He delights to look over society with 
a keen, scrutinising, and somewhat 
stern eye, as if resolved tbat the hu- 
man heart should not be suffered to 
conceal one single secret from his in- 
Y union authority. He has, evi- 

tly an intense satisfaction irfqnoral 
rer gr ar — his 
d 0 e lays bare, with an un- 
shrinking hand, the very arteries of 
the heart. It will, we believe, be 
found, that he has always a humane 
purpose, oues conscious of our own 

ties, as we all are, we cannot help 
sometimes accusing him of unrelent- 
ing severity. When he finds a wound, 
he never fails to probe it to the bot- 


tom. - 
Of all men of this ora sin 
best portrait-painter. He is never 


» contented with a single flowing sketch 


yt MM — must — 
-len to e ife—and 
with all their most — and cha- 
racteristic features even of dress and 
manners He seems to have known 
them all ; and when he 
em, he does so as if he 
thought that he would be guilty of a 
kind of falsehood, in omitting the de- 


scription of a single larity. Ac- 
pnts ae to make the — in all 
things a perfect likeness, he very often 
—— into — — even 
isgust—and not u a cha- 
racter is forced, obtruded as ^ were, 
on our acquaintance, of whose disa- 
greeable existence we were before hap- 
pily ignorant. His observation of men 
manners has been so extensive and 

so minute, —€— power of raising up 
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lfving characters is wholly without li- 
mitation Hr and Mr — has — 
open a y; in which sing 

traits and — of figures follow 
each other in endless procession, hab- 
ited in all the varieties of dress that 
distinguish the professions, orders, and 
occupations of the whole of human s- 


ciety. 
the ighest poetical 
usiasm is —— with such 
exquisite acuteness of discernment, or 
if it be, the continual exercise of that 
faculty must at least serve to abate it. 
Accordingly, the views which Mr 
Crabbe does in general take of human 
life, are not of a very lofty kind; and 
he rarely, if ever, either in principle or 


- feeling, exhibits the idealism of na- 


ture. Accustomed thus to look on men 
as they exist and act, he not only does 
not fear, but he absolutely loves to 
view their vices and their miseries ; 
and hence has his poetry been eccused, 
and perhaps with some reeson, of giv- 
ing too dark a picture of life. But, at 
the same time, we must remember, 
what those haunts of life are into which 
his spirit has wandered. Throughout 
a great part of his poetry, he has cho- 
sen to describe certain kinds of society 
and people, of which no other poet we 


, know could have made any t ing at 
ous 


, humanity. Human life becomes more - 


all. The power is almost miracu 
with which he has stirred up human 


nature from its very dregs, and shewn ` 


working in them the common spirit of 


rarious and wonderful in his hands, 
poen with passion as it seems to 
* — hys lowest debasement 
o igacy and ignorance. Hela 

before us scenes and characters frm 
which in real life we would turn our 
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ing in tears or in blood the foot- 
the humblest of our race; and 


= that he has opened, as it were, a the- 


atre — which the — 
ore us assume no 
Which every catastrophe borrows its 
terror from truth, and- every scene 
seems shifted by the very hands of 
"inal th f this ) 
In e poetry of thi i 
man, we see — display of the 
n as they are excited and exacer- 
ted by the customs, and laws, and in- 
stitutions of society. Love, anger, ha- 
tred, melancholy, despair, and remorse, 
in all their infinite modifications, as 
exhibited by different natures and un- ^ 
der different circumstances, are rife , 
hout all bis works ; and a per- °” 
petual conflict is seen carried on among 
&ll the feelings and principles of our 
nature, that can render that nature 
happy or miserable. We see love 
breaking through in desperation, bot - 
never with impunity, the barriers of 
human laws ; or in hopelessness dying 
beneath them, with or without its vic- 
tim. The stream of life flows over a 
rugged and precipitous channel in the 
poetry of Crabbe, and we are rarely 
indeéd allowed to sail down it in a re- 
verie or a dream. The pleasure he ex- 
cites is almost always a troubled ples- 
sure, and accompanied with tears and 
‘sighs, or with the profounder agitation 
a sorrow that springs out of the con- 
viction forced upon us of the most im- 
fect nature, and therefore the most 
imperfect happiness of man. 
Now, ifall this were done in the mere 
‘pride of genius and power, we should 
ook on Mr Crabbe in any other light 


(thanas the benefactorofhisspecies. But 


‘in the midst of all his skill—all his art 


eyes with intolerant disgust ; and yet^:—we see often—indeed always—the 


he forces us to own, that on such scenes 
sind by such characters much the same 
kind of part is played that ourselves, 
and others like us, play on another 
stage. He leaves it to other poets to 
carry us into the company of shepherds 
and dalesmen, in the heart of pastoral 
— ; and sets us down in crowds of 
erce and sullen men, coütending 
against each other, in lawful or in law- 
less life, with all the energies of exas- 
po Mr Hazlitt, in his 
on English Poets, has said, 

tbat m Crábbe we find the prs life of 
tragedy. 'T'o us it appears, on the other 
hand, that till Crebbe wrote, we knew 
vet what direful tragedies are for ever 


' tenderness of the man's heart ; and we 


hear him, with a broken and melan- 
choly voice, mourning over the woe and 
wickedness whose picture he has so 
faithfully drawn. Never in any one 
instance (and he claims this most 
boldly in his preface) has he sought 
toveil or to varnish vice—to confuse our 
notions of right and wrong—to depre- 
ciate moral worth, or — ‘the 
value of worldly accomplishments—to 
cheat us out of our highest sympathies 
due to defeated or victorious virtue, 
or to induce us, in blindfolded folly, to 
bestow them on splendid guilt and 

azzling crime. It is his to read aloud 


to ns the records of our own hearte— 
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the book of fitte--enil hedees nntcloes ceed to give our readers an aceount of 
the leaves because too often stained Mr Crebbe's last and best work, the. - 
with rueful tears. This world is a '* Tales of the Hall;" and we bt 
world of sin and sorrow, and he thinks, that such of them as have e 
and thinks rightly, that it becomes him preceding observations, will consider .' 
who has a gifted sight into its inmost them not as the dicta of authoritative 
heart, to s of the triumphs of that critics, but as sentiments, somewhat 
sin, and the wretchedness of that sor- too carelessly, perhaps, thrown out 
row, to beings who are all born to pass merely as food for rumination. This, 
under that two-fold yoke. We do not after all, ‘is not the worst kind of cri- 
\ believe that a bed or even an imperfect’ ticism ; but be that as it may, we have 
. moral can be legitimately drawn from no ambition to appear wiser than our 
the spirit of any of Mr Crabbe’s readers, and only claim the right of 
poetry. submitting to the eympathy of their 
‘We have said this now, because we hearts some of the gs which the 
know that he has been called a gloomy, contemplation of these works of genius 
.. Which must mean, if any accusation has excited in our own. | 
is implied in the term, a moralist. The “ Tales of the Hall" consist of 
No doubt, to persons who read his many poems, in which the lives of so 
posuy pedea y and by snatches vast a number of individuals are un- 
and glances, it D seem to give too folded, that it may almost be said that 
dark a picture of life,—but this, we í a general view.is given in them of the ,, 
are convinced, is not the feeling which | morat-chsrarfer of the people of Eng- 
the study of the whole awakens. Here land. There is something very hap- 
ahd there, he presents us with images py in the plan of that one poem to 
of almost perfect beauty, innocence, and Mich all the different stories belong ; 
happiness—but as such things are sel- and the interest that we are made to 
dom seen, and soon disappear in real take in the destinies of the persons 
life, it seems to be Mr Crabbe's opi- who recite the narrative imparts so 
nion, that solikewise, ought they tostart t a charm to the whole, our ' 
eut with sudden and transitory smiles feelings never flag, but with increasing | 
among the darker, the more solemn, sympathy and delight watch the for- 
or the gloomy pictures of his poetry. tunes of every successive actor that is 
poll wk at is dd aside Two 
ter, passages of as pure and pro- B ; who separated in 
found pathos as in any English pe youth, and had never met each other 
that he dwells with as holy a delight since that early separation, meet in 
as any other on the settled counte- advanced life in the paternal ** Hall" 
mance of peace, and that, in his wan- of the elder—and recount to each 
derings through the mazes of human other all the most deeply — 
destiny, his heart burns within him, events of good or bad fortune that 
when his eyes are, at times, charmed befallen them—drawing, in fact, a pic- 
away from the troubles and the wick- ture of their own lives, and of all those 
edness of life toits repose and its virtue. who had interested their affections or 
There is, however, one point on influenced their happiness. The cha- 
which we cannot agree with Mr Crabbe, racters of the two brothers are admi- 
and on which we feel thut we may, rably delineated, the elder oe a 
without ance, affirm that he is grave, and somewhat formal bachelor,. 
^wrong. He bas not made that use of with most of the peculiarities of that 
: religion in which a poet, a philo- classof men, but sensitive, affectionate, 
sopher, and a Christian such as he is, and thoughtful—and the younger a 
might—end oughtto have made. On generous seaman, who, having long 
this subject, however, we intend to buffetted with fortune, and bari 
speak fully soon, and to shew that no many fine virtues in the school of ad- 
poetry which aspires to the character versity, had rather ag dieci but 
of'a picture of man and nature can be bappi y married, and had visited his 
otherwise than imperfect from which rich brother. with many misgivings of 
are excluded, or but partially intro- mind and doubts of brotherly. re- 
duced, the consideration and illustra- tion. They are delighted with each 
tion of the influence of religion on the other—end when the day of part- 
Whole structure of society and life. ing arrives, the sailor finds that the 
But itis indeed time that wc pro- squire has putchased for him & plea- 


w 
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sant: not far from the ** Hall," 
where he, his wife, and children, are 
to reside for the rest of their lives. 
There is great tenderness and beauty 
in all that relates to the affection of 


these brothers, and the contrast of And 


consequently all 
given with Y onderful earnestness and 
vivacity. Mr Crabbe lets us in at 
once to their characters—end loving 
the men, we listen with all thé eager 
attention of friends to the varied story 
of their lives. ‘The Rector of the Pa- 
rish is a frequent visitor at the ** Hall" 
apa Bs sailor's abode there, and 
contributes his share of the history of 
his parishioners. Such is the simple 
and beautiful structure of the poem, 
in which narrative succeeds narrative, 
t only without weariness, = 

n ever deepening interest ip süc- 
ive tale——eo that at the conclusion, 


ledge 
of all the ha — beings 
who have fr insu years dw round 
it, and in whose destinies we see an 
epitome, as it were, of a human exis- 
tence. 


From a of guch le D 
the ** Tales of the Hall" is áne poem- 


which the sailor (Richard) gives of 
his life, and of all the incidents and 
events which affected his happiness 
and formed his character. He is de- 
scribing a family in a sea-port town, 


lover, acts a 


, eel 
When she inform'd us that she never grieved, 
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To her was lost ; — — 
ner MO, in fear that he might 


ve 
New sorrow to a burden'd heart to give.’ ” 


+ ¢ She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 
A creaturedoom'd Serge in sorrow born ; 
A thing that languish'd, nor arrived st age 
When the man's thoughts with sin and pain 


She came not home to share our humble meal, 
Her father thinking what his child would feel 
From his hard sentence-—still she came not 


home. 

The night grew dark, and yet she was not 
come ; : 

The east-wind roar'd, the sea return'd the 
sound 


And the rain fell as if the world weredrown'd! 
There were no lights without, and my good 


man, 
To kindness fri "d, with a 
To talk of Ruti and prey ; and then he Gok 
The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 
For m ins learning : and when that wes 


e 
We sat in silence—whither could we run ? 
We said, and then rush'd frighten'd frem 
. the door, . 
For we could bear our own conceit no mere : 
We call’d on neighbours—there she had not 
been : 
We met some wanderers-—ours they had not 


seen : 
We hurried o’er the beach, both north and 
Then join'd, and wander'd te our haven's 
mouth : 


It is my child !—and to the present hour 
So he believes—and spirits have the power. 


“ — EM the waters wide and 
Boll'd o'er her bod as she lay asleep. 


She heard no more waves and wind, 
She heard no more the "ning of man- 


kind ; 
she could Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 


To the hard rock was borne her comely form ! 


*t * But O! what storm was in that mind ? 

what strife, 

That could compel 

For she was seen wi 

By one at distance, when she first had pray'd ; 
en to a rock within the hither shoal 
Softly and with a fearful step she stole; 

6 


to lay down her life ? 
in the sea to wade, 
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wien die gain'é it, ow the top che stoed made by them ani denied 

A moment still-and dropt into the flood ! Ew — — 

‘The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain— Here ssorn'd, there worshign’d—will it 

She heard not then-—ahe never heard again? - strange appear 


*€ * Thus far the dame: the passions will 


dispense 
Te such a wild and rapid eloquence—— 
Will to the weakest mind their strength im- 


, Part, 
And give the the of the 
Strong. as this painting is, its 
strength can be fully felt by those 
alone who have read the whole sto 
(of * Ruth," and of all her wild 
confounding afflictions. Never was 


hopeless distress, day by day 

cated unto the death, dclinessed with 
such fearful truth—but the whole de- 
setiption 20 hangs together in its dark- 
ness, that no fragments could present 

an adequate idea of the desolation. 
After Richard has told the story of 
.hislife, of which we regret that we 
cannot give any specimens, the elder 
brother narrates the principal incidents 
wf'lhis. The most — of 
this narration is an account of a ro- 
mantic, but most unfottunate attach- 
ment which he m — on — 

ight, in early life, to a w 
b ater wards met with in a ‘state of 

prostitution and misery.— 

** * And then she moved my pity ; for she 


And told her miseries till resentment slept ; 
For when she saw she could not reason blind, 
She pour'd AS heart's whole sorrows on my 


mind, 
With features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen but not heard, with soft imploring eyes, 
And voice that needed not, but the aid 
re I of the — 
€ O! I repent me past ; sure 
Grief and repentance make the bosom 3 
Yet meet den not with clean and single beart, 
As on the day we met !—and but to 
ib bad Gaok UE ap t 
Was held, and prese’d till I was forced tosip: 
I drank indeed, but never ceased to hate— 
It polson'd, but could not intoxicate : 
T° excuse my fall I plead not love’s excess, 
But a weak orphan's need and loneliness. 
I had no t upon earth.— no door 

i to ms- young, innocent — 
Vain, tender and resentful—and 
Jealous of one who must on her depend, 
Making life misery— You could witness then 
That I was precious in the eyes of men ; 


Yet loved it not; and never have I pess'd 
One day, and wish’d another like the last. 
There was a fallen angel, I have read, _ 
For whom their tears the sister-angels shed, 
Because, although she ventured to rebel, 
She was not: minded like a child of hel — 
Such is my. lot! and will.it not be given . 
To grief like mine, that I, may Sink of 
heaven ? 


‘Behold how there the glorious creatures shine, 


And all my soul to grief and hope resign ?°”* 


** * I wonder'd, doubting—and is this a fact, 
I thought ; or part thou art disposed to act ?? 


VI oi siiis p di — 
Sinnets, the sins e ve ? 

That he his mercy Mr saat beh stl 

And pardon'd error when the ill was felt ? 
Yes! I would hope, there is an eye that reads 
What is within, and sees the heart that 

bleeds—— 

But who on earth will one so lost deplore, 
And who will help that lost one to restore ? 
Who will on trust the sigh of grief receive ; 


«€ * Soften’d,’ 1 sáid-— Be mine the hand 
f — odit vou will | - 
If wi w consent to d 
ur a A Ala) madidus 


—— — 
Tes~-not ; 
But such as soothe to sleep the opposing 
mind— 

She look’d for idle vice, the time to kill, 
And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 
And thus her pons de isting soul 
Sank, and let sin her and control : 
Pena nu brought disgust yet brought 
And minds she bated help'd to war with grief.’ 
* ¢ Thus then she perish'd:— —— 

* Nay—but thus she proved 


Slave to tke vices that she never loved : 
But while she thus her better thoughts op- 


And Kod world, the world's deceptions 
closed 


I had long lost her ; but I sought in vain 
To banish pity :—still she gave me pain, 
Still I desired to aid her—to direct, 

And wish'd the world, that won her, to 


reject : 
Nor wish'd in vain— there came, at length, 


request , 
That I would see a wretch with gricfopprest, 
By guilt affrighted —snd I went to trace 
Once more the vice-wotn featuresof that face, 
That sin-wreck'd being ! and I saw her-laid 


Where never worldly joy a visit paid : 





That weak? receding fant $ —— 
Conceal’d in terror, i and gloom : 

por gary tiae: : with not a spark 
and dark— 


iol farai printing 

"evo me !—-] thought, and shall not I 
Thus feel ? thus fear? this danger can I fly ? 
Do I so wisely live that I can calmly die? 


« ¢ The wants I saw I could supply with ease, 
But there were wantsof other kind than these; 


Th’ awakening thought, the hope-inspiring 


Thedoctrines awful, grand, alarming, true— 
Bt a rM 


SEI I could something offer, and could send 
For other aid—a more important friend, 
eae Ahir le segaren ng ind at 
To spirit in distress ; 
To sets in at and hour the drooping prey, 
away. 
All decent comfort round the sick were seen; 
The female helpers quiet, sober, clean ; 
Her kind phpiícan with a smile appear'd, 
the pious friend endear'd : 
While I,with mix'd sensations, could inquire, 
Bast thon one wish, one unfulfill'd desire ? 


—— "d depart, 
—— — [dans iir uen ee 
e € Yo! PENNE TU — 


an o 
ing ! to whom it should be 
And grieving nurse! to w. 


If I would tell—that she, her child had fail'd, 
And turn'd from truth! yet truth at length 
prevail'd. 


€t € °T was in that chamber, Richard, I began 
To think more deeply of the end of man.’ ” 


Our next quotation is from the 
book, entitled, The Sisters. Two 
amiable and accomplished girls, Lucy 
and Mary, had been betrothed to 
selfish lovers, who had deserted them 
on a calamity by which they had been 
deprived of their fortunes. The sis- 
ters, whose very different — 
are admirably dé delineated, had taken 
a small school in their affliction 


the elder brother, before ing 
Richard to visit them, narrates to hi 
their under ut story. The following 


is a beautiful one, though it 
Fives but a faint idea of the pathos of 
b e 
6s 6 I knew not then their worth ; and, had 
I known, 


Could notthekindnessof a friend have — 
piss there the chilinen of ; they vs 
x 


There firm and — pei still depends 
mists ous posemog ue cag ended, 
is Wi strength endued 
— — 
ioi EEE PP EAU 
That so employment may contend with care ; 
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Not power, but will, ‘dhe shows, anà looks 
about 


On her small people, who come im and out ; 
at een oe ey 


There sits the chubby crew on seats around, 
While she, all rnefal st the sight and sound, : 


Shrinks from ——— x mdr, 
Whom she -— . 
With sins the idlers — — dde 
Thesimple stainsofm 


ear yey the streets, nagar yar — 
With heir uncombd, grimel face, and piss- 


Qus 
Each heavy student takes the odious book, 
And on the lady casts s glance of fear, 

TOME the garment close as he comes 


She then fo for Lucy's mild forbearance tries, 

And from her pupils turns her beet ere eyes, 
Making new efforts, and with some success, 
To pay attention while — 
Meis. tler mistress fain wouid pode, 
eir station at the lady's 


es zn their fate :—there is a friendly 

——— M aad 

Their school, and "d from 
something gather 


Of that bad Bank, j ANIMO n c; 
And true respect, and regard, are 
Thechildren s profit, and the parent's prayers. 
With Lucy rests the one peculiar care, 
That few must see, and none with he aay 


share ; 
jn deu dus Kopa GR Do DOR VV 
than are. 


For her sad sister needs the care of love 
That will direct her, that will not reprove, 
Will ina Gi We and ase Dec 
in low m tone ; 
lll read ar rite, orto ler nts will ran 
ee SE 
un. 


& * It is not love alone disturbs her rest, 
But loss of all that ever 
Friends ever kind, life'sli 
Whenheren daor nenita conld uo longer 
These were her comforts then! she 
more of these. 


Mii = c — she feels her 


Sek kapee MERE. ‘that she has losther ways 
For Lucy's smile will check thesudden 
And one kind look let in the wonted li 


—— Saas she endures, x 
Too much— with too much ardour, as she 


But still the shrubs that she admires dispense 
Their ass" f valencia vray 
And she — — 
Her flowering favouritesas a guardian friend; 

To sun or shade she will her sweets remove, 
e aa she says, * I may with safety 


d 


1819.7] 
<t * But there are hours when on that bosom 
steals 


A rising terror—then indeed she feels ;— 
Reser soe doved te meme une e 


w » 
She feels the failure of the promise now.’ ” 
. We find that we have omitted a 
passage which we had marked for quo- 
tation in Book III. It is the conclud- 
fing scene of the melancholy life of a 
youth of some genius, the natural son 
of a nobleman, who had been thrown 
off by his heartless father, in conse- 
quence of having chosen the profession 
of a painter, contrary to his will—and 
had for several years experienced the 
utmostintensity of misery and want.— 
+, * Years away, and where he lived, 
and how, 
Was then unknown—indeed we know not 


The grieving sons of Genius, Want, and 
Pride, 


I met him musing: sadness I could trace, 
M cones Pope Dem KORUAN MSA 


ace. 
See him I must: but I with ease address'd, 


And neither nor expressed ; 
F strove both get and pleasure to restrain, 


But yet I saw that ( was gi 
; co, te oth to hold 


In vain I strove to combat his disdain 
Of my cémpaseion—** Sir, T pray refrain ;” 
For I had E T DA na EPE 
Because I fear'd his unrelenting pride. 
* € He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed, 
And on the naked boards reclined his head, 


That 
A yellow tes. pot, standing at his side, 
From its half spout th tea suppli 


** * Hither, it seem'd, the fainting man was 
Found without food.—it wasnolonger sought: 


For his employers knew not whom the , 
Nor — soek him whom they ebd 
' to aid: 


Here brought, seme kind attendant he ad- 
; dress’d, ` 


And sought some trifles which he yet pos- 
sess'd ; 
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That he his own, his wealth could call: 
A better coat, less pieced ; some linen neat, 
Not whole; and papers many a valued sheet; 
Designs and drawings; these, at his desire, 
Were placed before him at the chamber fire, 
And while th’ admiring stood to gaze, 
He, one by one, com to the blaze, 
Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awhile, 
And gave ittothe flames, and could not smile. 
s * The sickening man—for such appear'd 
the fact— 
Just in his need, would not a debt contract ; 
But left his poor apartment for the bed 
That earth might yield him, or some way- 
side shed ; 
Here he was found, andi to this place convey'd, 
Where ae DM rest, and his last debt be 


paid : 

Fame was his wish, but he so far from fame, 

That no one knew his kindred, or his name, 

Or by what means he lived, or from what 
he came. 


ar sid when his spirits 


9 
And my desire to aid him then "al 
He shew'd a softer feeling in — 
And watch'd my looks, and own'd the sym- 


thy : 
“Twas iow the calm of wearied pride so long 
As he had strength was his resentment x 
But in such place, with all $ 
And — etrangers, to have something 


Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 
One, only one, who would on him attend, 
To give and take a look ! at this his jour- 


ney's end ; 
One link, however slender, of the chain 
That held him where he could not long re- 


main ; 
The one sole interest ! No, he could net now 
Retain his anger; Nature knew not how ; 
And so there came a softness to his mind, 
And he forgave the of mankind. 


His cold long fingers how were prém'd to 
And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave 
—— —— 
vee wi emt 
———— 


Dark and despairing though this 
icture be, our next quotation shall 
be ene yet more terrible. In the 
handsof ordinary writers, tales of seduc- 
tion are such maudlin things, that one 
almost loses his horror for the wretch- 
ed criminals in pity of the still more 
wretched writers. But Crabbe bears us 
down with him into the depths of 
agony, and terrifies us with a holy 
fear of the punishment, which even on 


* 
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earth éats into the. adulterer's heart. 
The story of Farmer Ellis, might, we 
think, have stood by itself, instead of 
being introduced merely as part of 
another story—but Mr Crabbe very 
frequently brings forward his very 
finest things, as illustrations of others 
of inferior interest, or as accessories to 
Jess momentuous matter. A certain 
widower, hight Sir Owen Dale, hav- 
ing been refused by a young coquette, 
after some encouraging flirtation, in- 
duces his nephew, a handsome but poor 
soldier, to attempt to win her affec- 
tions, and then toabandon her to despair. 
The young couple fall desperately in 
love with each other, and the heart 
of the soldier altogether misgiving 
him, he fairly confesses to the lady 
the infamous bargain into which he 
had entered with his uncle, and his 
determination to break it by marrying 
het on the spot. Meanwhile the wor- 
thy baronet is congratulating himself 
on the apparent success of this very 
manly scheme of revenge, when he 
happens to pay a visit to Farmer Ellis, 
who tells him a "ur that at once 
murders all revengeful thoughts, and 
restores him to his humanity. 'The 
farmer's wife had been seduced by a 

oung Gentleman Farmer who fad 
ived in the family; and Ellis thus 
tells to Sir Owen Dale the fate of the 
adulterer and adulteress.— . 


* Heat me, Sir Owen:—I had sought them 
. 9 
Urged ne d pain of every present wrong, 


Yet had not seen ; and twice the year came. 


round— 
Years hateful now—ere I my victims found: 
But I did find them, in the `s gloom 
Of a small garret—a ious home, 


But there they Enger d on from week to week 
Haunted by ilis of which "tis hard to speak, 
For they are many and vexatious all, 

The very anallest—but they none were small.’ 
ss « The roof, unceil'd in patches, gave the 


snow 
Entrance within, and there were heaps below; 
I pess'd a narrow region dark and cold, 
The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 
And, when I enter'd, misery met my view 


In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

uber ia icy across the 
ew; 

There frown'd the ruin'd walls that once 
were white ; 

There gleam'd the panes that once admitted 
light ; 


There lay unsavoury scrapsof wretched food ; 
Ad etes mone, va of fü: Mel T. 


[July 
But who shall by pait describe the state 
Of these, thus follow d by relentless fate ? 
All, too, in winter, when the icy air ` 

Breathed its bleak venom on the guilty pair.” 
** * That man, that Cecil !—he was left, it 


Their father’s? No: be was the harlot's son 

Who wrong'd them, whom their duty bade 
them shun ; 

And they were duteous all, and he was all 
undone.’ 


* * Now the lost pair, whom better times 
had led 


To part disputing, shared their sorrow's bed : 
Their bed !—I shudder as I speak—and 


shared 
Scraps to their hunger by the hungry spared.’ 
** * Man ! my good Ellis ! can you sigh ?— 
I can: 
In short, Sir Owen, I must feel as man ; 
And could you know the miseries they en- 


dured, 
The , uncertain pittance pes 
When lad adde the needle aad. pen, . 
Their sickness won the neighbours of theirden, 
Poor as they are, and they are passi ` 
To lend some aid to those who needed more : 
Then, too, an ague with the winter came, 
And in this state—that wife I cannot name 


ss '* This had you known, and traced them to 
this scene, 
Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 
A fireless room, and, where a fire had place, 
The blast loud howling down theen: y epaee; 
You mast have felt a part of the x 
Forgot your wrongs, and wade their suffit. 
- sang lees!" 
** < Sought you them, Ellis, from the mean 
intent ' 
To give them succour ?” 
A Sans rin ee pa 
At first was vengeance ; but parsued 
The pair, and I at last their misery view'd 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paint— 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell was 


faint ; 
And there that wife,—-whom I had loved se 


well, 
And thought so happy, was condemn'd to 
Y . 


The the grateful wife, whom I was glad 
To ste in dress beyond our station clad: 
And to behold among our neighbours 


The horrid features of that dismal place. 
There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 
To her companion's unimpaesion'd stare, 


pee cT EINER "--——P ee ee NN. a ee 
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And my pild wonder:—Seatof virtue! chaste 
As lovely once ! O! how wert thoudi ! 
Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled, 
Lay the wan features of a famish'd child ;— 
That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 
Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 
The sheeting, o'er her person drawn, 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in 
pawn.’ . i : 


*« « At the bed's feet the man reclined his 
Their chairs were perish'd to support the 
i heie e eig Jus aor. and, sad to see, 
That shook him fiercely as he gazed on me." 


ss * I was confused in this unhappy view: 
My wife! my friend! I could not think it 


true ; 

My children's mother,—my Alicia, —laid 
—— a bed ! so wir paso inc 
And her gay, young seducer, in the guise 
Of all we dread, abjure, defy; despise) 
And all the fear and terror in his look, 
Still more my mind to its foundation shook. 
At last he spoke :—‘ Long since I would 


have died, 
But could not leave her, though for death I 
A tied the polon'd d dro 
And ti e poison’d cup, an it as 
= pomon a copy pt 


* ¢ She is a woman, and that famish'd thing 
Makes her to life, with all its evils, cling : 
Feed her, and let her breathe her Jast in 


And ail my safferings with your promise 
cease !* 


" ier y he smiled :—1 knew not what I 
t 
ee eer CE 


To see their anguish penury, and shame, 

How base, how low, how grovelling they 
iud noc speak b 

I could not my purpose, but my eyes 

And my expression bade the creature rise." 

« * Yet, O! that woman's look ! my words 


are vain A 
Her mix'd and troubled feelings to explain ; 


True, there was shame and consciousness . 


. Of fall 
But yet remembrance of my love withal, 
And knowledge of that power which she 
would now recal." 


** € But still the more that she to memory 


rought, 

‘The greater anguish in my mind was wrought; 
The more she tried to bring the past in view, 
She horror on the present threw ; 
So that, for love or pity, terror thrill'd 

My blood, and vile and odious thoughts in- 

still'd.' 
^ € This war within, these passions in their 


strife, l 
If thus protracted, had exhausted life ; 
But the strong view of these departed years 
Caused a n burst of salutary tears, 
Vor. V. 
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And as I wept at and , t alone, 

I felt my reason — — 

** * My friend !’ Sir Owen answer'd, * what 

Of your just anger ?—when you saw their 

It was your triumph, and you should have 
shown 

Strength, if not joy—their sufferings were 
their own.’ 

** © Alas, for them ! their own in very deed ! 


And they of mercy had the greater need ; 

Peeper O A mid ne 

And wanted heaven’s own justice human aid? 

And seeing this, could I beseech my God’ `’ 

For deeper misery, and a heavier rod —— 

** * But could you help them ?'—* Think, 
Sir Owen, how 


` I saw them then—methinks I see them new! 


She had not food, nor aught a mother needs, 
Who for another life and dearer feeds : 

I saw her speechless ; on her wither'd breast. 
The withez'd child extended, but not 
Who sought, with moving lip and feeble cry,. 
Vain instinct! for the fount without supply.” 
*5. * Sure it was all a grievous, odious scene, 
Where all was dismal, melancholy, mean, 
Foul with compell'd neglect, unwholesome, 

and unclean ; 
That — eye—the cold, the sunken 


Spoke all, Sir Owen—fiercely miseries speak!" 
** © And you relieved ?° P 
If hell's seducing crew 

Had seen that sight, they must have pitied 
too. 

* * Revenge was thine—thou hadst the 
power, the right : 

To give it up was heaven's own act to slight.’ 

** * Tell me not, Sir, of rights, and wrongs, 
or powers : 

I felt it written — Vengeance is not ours !' 


* * Well, Ellis, well !—I find these female 


foes, 
Or good or ill, will murder our repose ; 
And we, when Satan tempts them, take the 


cup, ; 
The fruit of their foul sin, and drink it up: 
But shall our pity all our claims remit, 
And we the sinners of their guilt acquit ?’ 
* € And what, Sir Owen, will our venge- 

ance do? 
It follows us when we our foe pursue, 
And, as we strike the blow, it smites the 

smiters too." i 
** € What didst thou, man ?' 

* [ brought them to a cot 

Behind larches,—a sequester'd spot, 
Where dwells the woman: I believe her mind 
Is now enlighten’d—I am sure resign'd : 


' She gave herinfant, though with aching heart 


And faultering spirit, to be nursed apart.’ 


` es * And that vile scoundrel' —— 


* Nay, his name restore, 
And call him ia a — . 
8 


— od 


` 
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— ny vla hup ve o e ety rl, sang 

All human aid, and shortly breathed his last ; 

But his heart 'd, and he lived to see . 

Guilt in hi ; and find a friend in me." 

x "un Na their parting, parting on 
th 


e 

I offer'd kap and took the man away, 
Sure not to meet again, and not to live 
And taste of joy — He feebly cried, * Forgive! 
I have thy guilt, thou mine, but now adieu ! 
Tempters and tempted! what will thence 


ensue 
I know not, dare not think !'—He said, and 
he withdrew.’ 


& € But, Ellis, tell me, didst thou thus desire 

To heap upon their heads those coals of fire?” 
fire to melt, that feeling is confest, — 

If fire to shame, I let that question rest ; 

But if aught more the words imply, 

I know it not —no commentator I.’ 

“6 «Then did you freely from your soul 

ive ?— 

« € Sure as I hope before my Judge to live, 

Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 

Sure as his word I honour and believe, 

Sure as the Saviour died upon the tree 

For all who sin,—for that dear wretoh and 


Moea 
Whom never more on earth will I forsake 
or see.’ 9 
This is somewhat superior to Kotze» 
bue’s Stranger and Mrs Haller. Farm- 
er Ellis is but a homely person, it is 
true—but he is an Englishman, and 
he behaves like one, with the 
ef grief festering in his heart. Not 
can be more affecting than his conduct 
in ting an asylum in a lonely spot 
on his own grounds to the repentant 
wretch who had. once been so dear to 
him—a' sanctuary, as it were, where 
she may live within the protection of 
her husband’s humanity, though for 
ever divorced from his love—and 
where the melancholy man knows 
that she is making her peace with 
God, in a calm haven provided for her 
— the waves of the world by him 
wW earthly happiness she had for 
ever destroyed. Never did a more 
sublime moral belong to a tale of 
guilt. 

But we shall now lay before our 
readers a picture of gentler sorrows— 
of a calm and heavenly melancholy on 
which the soul can repose, as on the 
still beauty of a moonlight sea, after 
a dark day of clouds and storms. The 
brothers are taking their daily walk 
into the country round the “ Hall,” 
when George tells Richard to visit a 
certain eottage in which a young and 


fair lady dwells. 
s * Nor the pebbled cottage as you rise 
Above the aluice, you have fix’d x eyes 
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On thelow woodbined window, and bevesom, 
So fortuné favour you, the ghost within : 
Take butonelook, and then Ive 
It flies all strangers, and it not you.” 
On his return from the cottage, Rich- 
ard informs his brother that he had 
— a single glimpse of this solitary 
maid. 
** * Fair, fragile thing! I said, when first 
my eye 
neges wilt thou expand thy wings 
? 
Or wilt thou vanish? beauteous spirit, stay!— 
For will it not (I ion’d) melt away ? 
No! it was mortal—I unseen was near, 
And saw the bosom's sigh, the standing tear ! 
She thought profoundly, for I stay’d to look, 
And first she read, then laid aside her book ; 
Then on her hand reclined her lovely head, 
And seem'd unconsciousof the tear she shed.’ 
** * Art thou so much,’ I said, * to grief a 


prey ?' 
Till pity pain'd me, and I rode away." 
s * Tell me, my Brother, is that sorrow dread 
For — change that bears her to the 


Has she connexions ? does she love ?— I feel 
Pity and grief, wilt thou her woes reveal ?* * 
George then tells the story of her grief. 
A youth of sensibility and genius, in 
the lowly and — situation of 
tutor in her noble father's family, had 
fallen in love with her—but in despair 
left his native country. 


es Grecs FAF DIR Nd e ee a mind de- 
cay’ 
And — through glorioes ruin 


stray d ; 
There read. and walk'd, and mused——thare 
loved, and wept, and pray'd. 
Nor would he write, nor suffer hope to live, 
But gave to study all his mind could give 3 
Till, with the dead conversing, he began 
To lose the habits of a living man, 
Save that he saw some wretched, them he 


tried . 
To soothe—some doubtful, them he strove 


to guide ; 
Nor did he lose the mind’s ennobling joy 
Of that new state that death must not destroy ; 
What Time had done we know not —Death 


was nigh, 
To his first hopes the lover gave a sigh, 
But hopes more new and strong confirm'd 
bis wish to die.” 


At last the death of Ellen's proud 
and unrelenting parent awakens hope 
in the young man’s heart, and he ree 
turns to England. But having been, 
in an hour of caprice, refused an in- 
terview with Ellen, he thinks his case 
hopeless, and again abandons his coun- 
try—for ever. The deserted lady then 
feels how deep is her love and her 
despair. 
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«* canting poor Ries cottage thought- most simple, gr patheti 

* That he would seek her—sure she should all Mr Carne idl ida is 
be sought ; For the present we close o 


She did not mean —It was an evil hour, 
Her thaghte were guardless, and beyond 
her power ; 

And for onespeech, and thatin rashness made ! 

Have I nofriend to soothe him and persuade? 

He must not leave me— He again will come, 

And rere ani: one hope, one heart, one 

me !” 

But when ahe heard that he on foreign ground 

— — peace, hers never more waa 
ound 4 

But still she felt a varying hope that love 

Would all these slight impediments remove ; 

* Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 

Resents a moment and is satisfied ? 

Soon as the hasty sacrifice is made, 

A look will soothe us, and a tear persuade ; 

Have I no friend to say, ** Return again, 

Reveal your wishes, and relieve her pain ?” ’ 


** With suffering * the maid her pros- 
view'd, 

"That hourly varied with the varying mood ; 

As past the day, the week, the month, the 


car, 
The faint hopesicken'd, and gave place to fear, 


* No Cecil — I—* Come, peevish and 
i just P . 

Sad Ellen cried, * why cherish this disgust ? 
Thy Ellen's voice could charm thee once, 
; but thou 

Canst nothing see or hear of Ellen now ! 


** Yes! she was right; the grave on him 
was closed * 


And there the lover and the friend 
The news soon reach'd her, and she then re- 


pirea, 
In his own manner—¥‘ I am satisfied !* 


*6 ‘To her a lover's is paid, 
The darling wealth of the devoted maid ; 
From this her best and favourite books she 


buys, 
From this are doled the favourite charities ; 
And when a tale or face affects her heart, 
This is the fund that must relief impart. 


* Such have the ten last years of Ellen been ! 
Her very last that sunken eye has seen ! 
That angelic being still must fade 

Till all the angel in the mind be made ;— 
And now theclosing scene will shortly come— 
She cannot visit sorrow at her home ; 

But still she feeds the hungry, still prepares 
The usual softeners of the peasants cares, 
And though she prays not with the dying now, 
She teaches them to die, and shows them how. 


fs ¢ What is the sin of grief I cannot tell, 
Nor of the sinners who have loved too well ; 
But to the cause of mercy I incline, 


Or, O? my Brother, what a fate is mine !’ ”’ 
This little story, of which we fear 


our extracts can scarcely give an ade- 


quate idea, is, we think, one of the 


with some from the last of 
the “ Tales,” which is entitled **Smug. 
lers and Poachers,” and which is per» 
ps the most characteristic of den: 
all, of Mr Crabbe's genius. It opens 
in this beautiful and naturel way.. 
‘$ There was a widow in the village known: 
To our good Squire, and he had favourshown 
By frequept pony pti as usua] came, 
And Richard saw the worn and frame, 
Pale — and eye subdued, of her whose 
min 


Was ul still, and glad a friend to find, 

Though to the world long since and all its 
resign'd : ; 

Her easy form, in rustic neatness 

Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad. _ 


© * Deep is her grief!’ said Richard. 
6 1 


y , 

And very still, and therefore seems to sleep 3 
To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 
Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems 
Making no petty murmuring—eettled, slow, 
They never waste, they never overflow. 
Barbel is one of thene.-for there ars mque. 
Who look for nothing in their days to come, 
No nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 
Nothing remains or ful or severe ; 
Onedayis like the past, the year’s swoet prime 
Like the sad fall—for Rachel heeds nat times 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 
Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest ; 
But while it raged her its ruin met, 
And now the sun is on igi oat als ege 
Leave her, and let us her explore, ` 
She heeds it not —she has been left before,” 

The squire then recounts this wi- 
dow’s melancholy history. 
** There were two lads call'd Shelley hither 


brought, 

But — we know not--it was never 
t; 

Their — mother left them, left her 


name, 
Andtheboysthrove and valiant men became: 
Henne of more than common size, and 


And no one's kindred, seem'd beloved of all t 

All seem'd alliance by their deeds to prove, 

And loved the youths who could not claim 
their love.” 


These brothers love the same dama 
sel, and their mutual jealousy by døe 
grees destroys their affection for each 
other, and at last ripens into settled 
aversion and hatred. Robert, whom 
the maiden loves, has linked himself 
with a desperate band of smugglers 
and poachers, while James has become 
a gamekeeper. In a nocturnal fray 
between some of James’ assistants and 


462 
the gang to which Robert belongs, 
one of the former is killed ; and Ro- 
bert being thrown into prison, expects 
no punishment short of death. James 
tells the — that if she will 
marry him, he will procure his broth- 
er's pardon, but that otherwise, the 
law must take its course. She visits 
her lover in prison, and —— but hear 
Mr Crabbe himself. 

s She saw him fetter’d, full of grief, alone, 
Still as the dead, and he ress'd a groan 
At her appearance——Now she pray'd for 


And the sad couple could converse at length. 
€s [t was a scene that shook her to 
Life fought with love, both po 

s both sweet. 


« $ Wiltthon die, Robert, or preserve thy life? 
Shall I be thine own maid, or James's wife ?” 
* His wife!—No —Never will I thee resign— 
No, Rachel, no !’-—* Then am I ever thine : 
I know thee rash and Lee ingens to thee 

Į pledged my vow, and thine will ever be: 
Yet think again—the life that God has lent 
Is thine, but not to cast away—Consent, 

If 'tis thy wish ; for this I made my way 
To thy distress—Command, and I obey.’ 


¢¢ © Perhaps my brother may have gain’d thy 
heart !’ 


5 Then why this visit, if I wish’d to part ? 
Was it, ah, man ungrateful! wise to make 
Effort like this, to hazard for thy sake 

A spotless reputation, and to be 

A suppliant to that stern man for thee ? 
But I forgive—thy spirit has been tried, 
And thou art weak, but still thou must decide. 


es 5 I ask'd thy brother, James, would'st 


^ thou 9 
Without the loving heart, the obedient hand ? 
Í ask thee, Robert, lover, canst thou part 
With this poor hand, when master of the 
H verd : Yes — I thy reply 

He answer'd, * Yes!'—* I tarry 
Resign'd with him to live, content vith thee 


and 


. to die.’ 
€s Assured of this, with spirits low and tame, 
Here life so purchased—there a death of 


e5 

Death once his merriment, but now his dread, 
And he with terror thought upon the dead : 
€ O ! sure "tis better to endure the care 
And pain of life, than go we know not where ! 
And is there not the dreaded hell for sin, 
Or is it only this I feel within? 

at, if i , no man would sustain, 
But would by any change relieve the pain : 
Forgive me, love ! it is a loathsome thing 
To live not thine; but still this dreaded sting 
Of death torments me—I to nature cling— 
Go, and be his—but love him not, be sure— 
Go, love him not—and I will life endure : 
He, too, is mortal '' — Rachel deeply sigh'd, 


But — more converse : she come 
P 

And was no lon free-—she was his bro» 
ther's bride. 
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+s © Farewell !* she said, with kindness, but 
RS e qnse NR of th 
e recent bond, 

And put her tenderness to give 
Advice to one who so desired to live : 
Shethen departed, join'd theattending gui 
Reflected —wept—was sad—was satisfied.” 

Robert and his comrades are rescued 
from prison by a sudden assault of the 
gang—and their first social meeting 
after liberation is thus described : 
** Now met the lawless clan—in secret met, 
And down at their convivial board were set ; 
The plans in view to past adventures led, 
And the past conflicts present anger bred ; 
They sigh'd for pleasures gone, they groan'd 

for heroes dead : 

Their ancient stores were riled—strong de- 


sires 
Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 


** ft was a night such bold desires to move, 
Strong winds and wintry torrents fill'd the 


. grove ; 
The crackling boughs that in the forest fell, 
The cawing rooks, the cur's affrighten'd yell 
The scenes above the wood, the floods below, 
Were mix’d, and none the single sound could 


know ; 
* Loud blow the blasts,’ they cried, ‘ and call 
us as they blow.’ 
€ In such a night—and then the heroes told 
What had been done in better times of old ; 
How they had conquer'd all opposed to them, 
By force in part, in part by stratagem ; 
And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 
‘Whathad been done they then prepared to do; 
s "Tisalastnight!" they said—the angry blast 
And roaring foods > seem'd answering * "tis 
a 3 99 


ss rego pay of James has in- 
formed him of the intended plan of 
the poachers, and he and his assistants 
go to encounter the gang in the woods. 
James has by this time been married 
to Rachel, who makes a dutiful, and 
even a loving wife. She feels an un- 
usual terror in her heart when ber 
husband leaves her on this fearful 
night, and at last, unable to endure 
her solitary forebodings of. evil, she 
rushes out into the stormy darkness. 


** Softly she left her door, her garden 

2 sed noa Da deb her —* 
o ev orri tan t a prey, 

She hutied on, already lost her wa A 

Oft as she glided on in that sad night, 

She stopp'd to listen, and she look'd for lights 

An hour she wander'd, and was still to learn 

Aught of her husband's safety or retum : 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 

A place she knew not, but she strove to know ; 

further on she with trembling feet, 

With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet : 

And there was something fearful in the sight, 

And in the sound of what appear’d to-night ; 





For now, of night and nervous terror bred, 
She heard strange nolzes, and the shapes she 
Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 

<: 'The moon was risen, and she sometimes 


tuous on, 
i eath her with an "s speed, 
That her soft light imprison'd and then freed ; 
The fitful glimmering through the hedge- 


row green 
Gavea to the ing scene; 
Sey cca a Satake 
Their mi voice that to the spirit went. 


s: To these she listen'd; but new sounds 


And sight m startling to hersoul appear 
ight more ing to her "d; 
There were low lengthen'd tones with sobe 


between, 
And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen: 
She hurried on, and * Who is there ?* she 


cried ; 
* A dying wretch !* was from the earth replied. 
Peri irs recul —— ve, 
eee iom tosave; 
With whom, expiring, she must kneel and 


y» 
While the pon! flitted from the shivering clay 
That press'd the dewy ground, and bled its 
life away ! 
4 This was the part that duty bade her take, 
Instant and ere her feelings were awake ; 
But now they waked to anguish ; there came 


then, 

Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager 
men. 

** * And here, my lord, we met—And who 
is here ? 

The keeper's wife !—Ah ! woman, go not 
near! 

There lies the man that was the head of 
all— 


Bee, in his temples went the fatal ball ! 
And James that instant, who was then our 


Felt in his heart the adverse shot, and died ! 
It was a sudden meeting, and the light 

Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight ; 
He foremost fell! But see, the woman creeps 
Like a loat thing, that wanders as she sleeps. 
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See, here her husband's body—but she knows 
That other dead! and that her action shows.” 
The poet makes some moral reflec- 
tions on this terrible story, and then 
concludes it in the .same and 
subdued strain of melancholy with 
which he commenced the narration. 


a —— 
m 
Whose outward acts the inward purpose 


speak ; 

As men will cbildren at their spórts behold, 

And smile to see them, though unmoved 
and cold, 

Smile at the recollected games, and then 
and mix in the affairs of men : 


But just detain the thought, or cause 
A gentle smile of or applause ; 
then the soul 
her own 


— . We 
cannot, however, bid farewell to him, 
for the present, without o 
with real delight, that while old age 
has not at all impaired the vigour of 
his intellect, or blunted the acyteness 
of his observation, it seems to have 
mellowed and softened his — 
just to the degree that his best frien 
may have once thought desirable—and. 
that while he still looks on human life 
with the same philosophic eye, -and 
spares none of its follies or its vices, 
he — with somewhat xd 
and more pityi irit, as 
One who has well understood it all, 
and who looks back upon its agitations 
and its guilt as on a troubled and un- 
intelligible scene, from which, in the 
course of nature, he may soon be re- 
moved in the strength of that trust 
which can only be inspired by that re- 
ligion of which he has so long been a 
conscientious minister. 





— Wx have just received a 
has not the respectable name of 


Vor, V. 
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“LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Letter of the Royal Society of London to 
Thomas Edmonston, Esq. of Buness, $n Sheta 
land.—We feel much pleasure in laying 
before the public the following letter from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society, to Mr 
Edmondston of Buness, Shetland, as a flat- 
tering testimony of the approbation of his 
conduct entertained by that learned body. 
In 1817, when M. Biot, Colonel Mudge, 
and the other gentlemen engaged in the 
trigonometrical survey, were about to 
leave Edinburgh for the Shetland Islands, 
Professor Jameson gave them a letter of 
introduction to Dr Edmondston at Lere 
wick. As the island of Unst, the most 
northerly of the gronp, was fixed upon 
as ‘the scene of their operations, the Doc- 
tor recommended them to the attention 
of his brother, who mésides there. M. 
Biot, in the report of his operations pre- 
sented to the Institute of France, has, 
with that warmth of feeling and amiabi- 
lity so natural to him, expressed the sense 
he bad of the attention which he received 
from Mr Edmondston on that occasion. 
In July 1818, Captain Kater arrived at 
Lerwick, and brought a letter of intro- 
duction from Sir James M'Gregor to Dr 
Edmondston; and as Captain Kater's de. 
sign was to make hís experiments with 
the. pendulum as near as possible to the 
spot on which M. Biot had operated, Dr 
Edmondston introduced him also to his 
brother in Unst. Some time after Cap- 
tain Kater's return to England, Mr Ed. 
mondston received the letter from the 
Hoyal Society above alluded to, which 
may be considered as the result of the 
manner in which Captain Kater had ex- 
pressed his opinion to its members of the 
services rendered him by Mr Edmond. 
aton. 

Somgrget House, March 1st, 1819. 

Sin, —I am directed by the President 
and Council of the Royal Society, to ex- 
press their thanksfor the attentions which 
Captain Kater received from you during 
his visit to Unst. " 

By yopr assistance he wag enabled to 
complete those experiments on the length 
of the pendulum. Which, at the desire of 
his Majesty's Gpvernment, the Royal So- 
ciety had requested him to undertake ; 
and the President and Council feel much 
Pleasure in acknowledging the sense they 
entertain of your zeal for the advancee 
ment of science —l am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
WirLiaM Tueuas BRANDE, 
Sec. R, S. 
To Thomas Edmomfefoz; Esq. Unst. 


To perpetuate the memory of these 
interesting events in his own neighbour- 
hood, by exhibiting a local history of 
them, Mr Edmondston has built into a 
wall in the court in the front of his house, 
the large stone brought there by M. Biot, 
and to which the pendulum employed by 
him was attached, and placed under it 
the stone on which the repeating cireles 
of both the philosophers stood, with the 
following inscription engraved on it: 

To this Stone 
Were attached the Clock and Pendulum 
employed by the celebrated French 
Phflosopher Biot ; 
And on the one on which ft rests, 
Stood his Repeating Circle. 
The distinguished English Philosopher 
TER, 
Placed his Bepeating Circle on this Stone 
alse. 

The former was sent here by the Institute 
of France in the summer of 1817, 
And the latter by the Royal Society of 
London, in the summer of 1818, 

To determine, by their experiments and 
observations, 

The figure of the Earth. 


These memorials are placed here as pleas. 
ing and lasting remembranees of the 
splendid talents, great worth, 
and amiable manners of 
those eminent men, 

By their friend, 

Tuomas EDMONDSTON, 

October 1818. 


On the Magnetism of the Earth.. 
Hansteen, Professor of Natural Philoso. 
phy at Christiane in Norway, bas proved 
that the earth has four magnetic poles, as 
Haley had eonjectured. He has shewn 
that the polar lights, where they first ap- 
pear, have the form of a luminous cross, 
elevated between 400 and 500 miles above 
the earth's surface; and that there are 
fowr such luminous crosses, viz. two in 
the northern, and two in the southern 
bemisphere, whose middle points corres. 
pond with the four magnetic poles already 
mentioned. This situation of the lumi- 
nous crosses, and the disturbance they 
occasion in the magnetic needle, prove 
that the polar lights are magnetical phe- 
nomena, and that they are magnetical 
currents which flow from one magnetic 
pole to that directly opposite. The opin- 
ion, namely, that the aurora borealis are 
magnetical, was long ago proposed by the 
late Professor Robison of this University ; 
and has since: been supported by Rit- 
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ter, Dalton, Jameson, and other philoso- 
phers. 

Professor Hansteen is of opinion that 
the sun and moon, as well as the earth, 
possess magnetical powers or 
axes, and that the different positions of 
these axes, hr regard to the magnetic 
mes of the earth, cerasion several mag- 
metical phenomens efrunveyated by au- 
thors. 

It is certain that the magnetical needle 
does not every where stand due north and 
south. In most places it declines consi. 
derably either towards the east or the 
west. This deviation, known at first only 
to seamen who made use of the magnetic 
needle to direct their course at sea, was 
afterwards found to lead to a knowledge 
of the spreading and diffusion of the mag- 
netic powers over the globe, and may, 
perhaps, hereafter render the compass a 
stil more perfect means of direction to 
the mariner than ever it could, had it 
every where, without variation, pointed 
to the same parte of the heavens. But 
if we desire, in this respect, to make the 
wished.for progress, the science must be 
continually enriched with observations 
respecting the deviations of the needle, 
which is perpetually changing in every 
place. . 

In the remotest times, from which we 
have records of the magnetic needle, it 
had a declination towards the east, which 
gradually diminished, till about the mid- 
dle of the 17tb century it ceased in most 
parts of Europe; so that the needle stood 
regularly north and south, which soon 
was followed by a declination tówards the 
west, that since that time has increased 
till very lately, when this westward de- 
clination again seems to be diminisbing. 
But it is a matter of greater difficulty 
than it appears to be at first sight to de. 
termine whether this alteration has taken 
place or not. The declination of the mag. 
netic needle is subject to incessant varia- 
tions; every day is to it a period in which 
it increases and diminishes; every year 
the same alteration is repeated, but to a 
greater extent. As long as the daily de. 
clination is not too great in comparíson 
with the yearly one, we may easily, after 
the lapse of a few years, be enabled to 
determine whether the deviation has in. 
ereased or diminished ; but when the 
yearly alteration, as is now the cape, is 
but emali, when compared with the datiy 
one, many years consequently will elapse 
before the amount of the yearly altera- 
tions will supmount that of the daily ones. 
That the yearly alteration is now become 
small, is a cireumstance which, no doubt, 
makes us believe that it has attained its. 
maximum; as every progressive series. 
obtains its maximum when the difference 
of the terms becomes null. 
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During tbe year, the western deviation 
is greatest in the month of September ; 
and during the day it je greatest about 
two o'clock in the afternoon. When so 
considerable disturbances sppear, the daily 
In the year 1649, the deviation here in 
Copenhagen was lj? east. About the 
year 1656, it must have been 6; as ih 
1672, it was 3° 35’ west. The western 
declination afterwards centinued to in- 
crease till the year 1806, when it was 
18° 25’. Since that time it has dfmin- 
ished, however, as usual, advancjng and 
relapsing. In the year 1817, Sept. 8, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, it was 17° 
56’, consequently 29’ smaller than in 
1806; it may therefore be supposed, 
that the western, declination has reached 
its maximum. By drawing the curve 
that is produced when the times are re» 
garded as abscisses, and tbe declinations 
as ordinates, it seems to be evident that 
if the point of return does not fall upoa 
the year 1806, it ought rather to be in» 
quired for before than after that year. 

The inclination of the magnetie needle 
has lately been found by Professor Zrsted 
17° 26. 

Mr. Banker's interesting Discoveries ta 
Arabia. Mr BANKES, who has visited some 
of the most celebrated seenes in Arabia, in- 
tends, we understand, to publish, on his re- 
turn home, an account of his excursion te 
Wadi Moosa (the valley of Moses), with ens 
gravings of the drawings which he made of 
the hitherto-undescribed etoavated temples 
there; as well as of the ruins of Jermsch; 
which excél in grandeur and beauty even 
those of Palmyra and Balbee. 

This gentleman, in company with several 
other English travellers, left Jerusalem for 
Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of Abraham jan edi. 
fice constructed in the lower part of such 
enormous masses of stone (many of them 


ed in the formation of all edifices of the mo- 


numental kind. Vie de 

They then to Karrae, through 
a country into hilly and’ pinnacles of 
the most fantastic form, and’ the foot 
of mountains, where fragments of rock-salt 
indicated the natural origin of that intense 
brine, which i» peculiarly — of the 
metghbouring waters of the Dead Sta. 

Katrec is a fortress situated on the top of 
a hill. ig ide ing Alay 
ing passage, cut th e living 
It may be described, like all Ae other cas- 
fellated' works in the possession of the pro- 
fessors of the Mahomedan: religion, as a) 
mass of ruins. The mosque is in that state; 
and a church which it also contains, as well 
ae the ancient keep or citadel, ate in a simi- 
lar condition. In the vicinity, the travellers’ 
saw several sepulchres hollowed out of the 
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a mingled race of Mahomedans and , rocks were hollowed into innumerable 
remarkably and liv- bers: end sepulchres ; end a silent waste of 
ing together in terms of intercourse desolated end the remains of com- 


The women were not structed edi filled the area to which the 
These ruins, which have acquired the 
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sometimes i 
feet, and darkening ian order, and terminating in a semi-circle 
atape Dun, qr Iu of sixty pillars of the Ionic order, and cross- 
were ed by another colonnade running north and 


everlasting veil. About a mile within ous temples, and the ruins of pa- 

agp Ake bear cna er x with fragments of sculpture snd in- 

of an aqueduct, which connected t min together, form an ag- 
and T noticed seve- of ancient elegance, 

formerly dis- al) dat popiiy had quod of tho Gimat 


y 
wful corridore for about of Francfort on the Oeder, has publiahed 
of a superb temple in a German Medical Journal, a state- 
A statue of Victory, ment, according to which he is able to 


the centre of an aperture produce at pleasure an efflux of electri- 


she Gece cal matter from bis body towards other 
oung persons. You hear the crackling, see 
e of the lofty portico. the sparks, and feel the electric shock. 


solid rock, and preserved He has now acquired this faculty to so 


high a degree, that it depends solely on 
MA west by ue pro- his own pleasure to make an electric 


this spark issue from his fingers, or to draw 
i astonishing ex. it from any other part of his body. Thus 


reaching the termination in this electrical man, the will has an in. 
— left, —— anam. fluence on the developement of the elec. 


also excavated, tricity, which had not hitherto been odb- 


the exception of the proscenium: and served except in the electrical eel, 
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Volcano én :Switerland.—A little vol- 
eano has recently made its appearance on 
a mountain near Morbio, a village in the 
Swiss canton of Tessin. The explosion 
was preceded by an earthquake. The 
flames ascended to a considerable height 
above the summit of the mountain, and 
masses of stone were hurled to a great 
distance. On the following day a large 
opening was observed in the mountain, 
from which the flames still issued with a 
strong smell of sulphur. Great damage 
was sustained by some houses in the 
neighbourhood, but no lives were lost. 
The date of this event corresponds with 
that of the late disasters in Sicily. 


in marshes, proves that they were veia 
by violence, and prostrated in the spots where 
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they fommezly stood erect; besides, many of 
them are discovered in amenta xhich ub 
inundation could have possibly affected. 
bed of earth which covers them consists of 
sand and clay. Under dry sand, the wood 
is reduced to dust ; but the form of the tree 
remains visible, if the dust be removed care- 
fully. Under wet sand, the wood is found 
sound, jn usd blackish 


the air, harden considerably. It is remark- 
that these trees are frequently found 
in grounds where none of the sort now grow. 
Mr Kunizyn imagines, that these trees were 
thus prostrated and covered with earth by 
the same violent motion of nature, which, 
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LONDON. 


In a few days will be published, Moral 
Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Man- 
ners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflec- 
tions on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

Shortly will be published, in three vols, 
Geraldine, or M of Faith and Practice, 


Rosamond, Memory's Musings , and other 
poems ; by William Procter, 


Mr J. N. Brewer is preparing a Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the most 
interesting objects of Topography in Ireland, 
to accompany ** The Beauties of England 
and Wales." This work will be published 
in monthl — y aires with an 
gravings origi wings. In the 
prosecution of this ——— every prin- 
cipal place in Ireland will be personally in- 
spected by the author, and a Pacino fpe 
has been established with many of the most 
distinguished characters in that country. 
Much curious novelty of intelli will be 
disclosed in the historical descriptive 
account of cities and towns, monastic and 
other antiquities, little known to the public. 

A similer work, to be entitled, ‘* The 
Beauties of Scotland," is also announced. 


M. Bigland has in the press, Letters on 
Jewish History, for the use of schools and 

ns. 

Cornubia, a Descriptive Poem, in five 
cantos ; by George Worldley, author of Re- 
demption, 8vo. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of va- 
rious dimensions and styles, with estimates ; 
also some — for altars, pulpits, and 
steeples; by W. F. Pocock, architect. 

arrative of the loss of the Hon. East 
India Company's ship Cabalva, which was 
wrecked on the morning of July 7, 1818, 
on the Cargados Garragos reef in the In- 
dian Ocean; by C. W. Francken, sixth 


Fredalia, or the Dumb Recluse, a poem, 
by the author of the Siege of 
The Old Woman's Letter to her respected 
and valued friends of the parish of ——— 
Memoirs of Miss Caroline Smeets by 
Moses Waddell. 
Dr Pinckard has in the prese, Cases of 
Hydophobia. 
The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing for 
ication, some Account of the Present 
te of France, and of thelate Persecutions 
in the South. 
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Mr Byewetes bas in the prem, which will 
be published in a few ; Physiological 
Fragments, or sketches of various subjects 
intimately connected with the stady of phy- 


Fe po 
did cee © aire ete ion, 
oon udi — per — 

j e unatic 

erected at Wakefield, for the West- 

riding of Yorkshire ; by Watson and Pritch- 
ett, arehitects, York. They are to consist 
— whole sheet or folio — in ier 

style of line engraving ; ry 
e and Soie a iun 
paper, in extra boards. The description 
will include an enlasged edition of 
hints on the construction and economy of 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums; by Samuel Tuk; 
written originally to illustrate the instruc- 
tions given to the architects who prepared 
designs for the West-riding Asylum. 

In the in a pocket volume, printed 
by Correll, Muse Biblice, or the Poetry of 
the Bible; being a selection of the most 
elegant poetical translations, paraphrases, 
and imitations of the Sacred Scriptures. . 

Discourses and Dissertations, by the Rev. 
Dr Booker, vicar of Dudley. The ts 
of this publication are intended to be appli 
towards rebuilding the author’s Parish 
Church, now almost completed. 

The History and Antiquities of the parish 
of Edmonston; by Wm. Robinson, F.S.A. 
A Treatise on the Modes of Restori 

Vision, by the formation of an Artifici 
Pupil; by Sir W. Adams, will shortly be 
blished. 


Mr James Ilbery is collecting materials 
with a view to publish a History of Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, from the earliest period to 
the present time, with Biographical Notices 
of the various eminent characters either born 
there, or that have held high appointments 
in the Abbey. Translations from records 
In the Tower, &c. — — 

In the press, and speedily be pu 
lished, the Spectator — Coach. 

A new edition of Sermons on the Loes of 
Friends. 

A new volume of — Annual Re- 
gister. being the volume for the year 1808, 
will be published in a few weeks, and will 
soon be followed by another volume of the 
former series. 

Antinomianism Unmasked ; by the Rev. 
Samuel Chase. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry con- 
sidered in select discourses; by the Rev. 
Isaac Barrow, D. D. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argvleshire, 
and Invernesshire, in the autumn of 1813, 
with an account of the Caledonian Canal, in 
one volume 8vo, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. l 

A new edition of Schleusner's Lexicon 
is printing in a quarto volume, from an edi- 
tion now in a forward state at press on the 
continent. 


"£Jsly 
- Dr Cooke's Treatise-0n Negmous Diangseo, 
n the press, and will speedily be puh- 


Mr Murray the Chemist has in prepara- 
tion for press, Observations on some parts 
of Italy during the autumn of 1818; with 
occasional notices, agricultural and minera- 


The English Gradus, or Synopsis of 
English Poetry, on a plan nearly similar to 
the Latin Gradus, is in the press. 

A Tour to Claremont, by a Clergyman, 
with reflections suggested on the occasiotí, 


ee eee 
e ` 


character, and pursuits of 
‘Charlotte. 

The Life of Sir Chrictopher Wren, which 
-will contain the whole of the Parentalta, 

The Rev. Mr Bland i» printing Geome- 
trical Problems, deducible from the first 
six books of Euclid, arranged and solved, 
with an appendix, containing the Elements 
of plane Trigonometry. 

Mr Borison has in the press a work which 
has for its object a full explanation of the 
Commerce of Russia, more particularly that 
of St Petersburgh, with the last export and 

im 
Nace edition of Bishop Marsh’s Trans- 
lation of Michaelis’s Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament, will appear 
in a few — — 

Speedily wi be publi » & Synopsis of 
Latin Grammar, akter the plan of Huddi- 
man, to which is annexed, a new system of 


prosody. 

The Rev. H. D. Morgan is printing Eight 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford in 1819 at the Bampton Lecture. 

A History of the County of Northum. 
berland, in six quarto volumes, may shortly 
be expected from the pen of the Rev. Jobn 
Hodgson, of Jarrow. 

Mrs Taylor, of Ongar, has in the press, 
the Family Mansion, a Tale. 

: A new edition of the Letters between 
Mrs Carter and Miss Talbot, the four ve 
uuo pontem three, will be speedily pub- 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the treatises of Hephastion, 
Herman, and Porson ; by Thomas Webb, 
ar are printing in 8vo. 

he Rev. R. Warner will shortly publish 
a Chronological History of Christ, from the 
com ded texts of the Evangelists, or the 
English Diatessaron, with a map of the Holy 
Land, explanatory notes, illustrations from 
late oriental travellers and rabbinical writers, 
and preliminary articles of useful informa- 
tion. 

Mr Smyth, one of the Surveyor’s-Genoral 
of his Majesty’s Customs, is preparing for 
publication, a new edition of his Practice of 
the Customs, to which will be added, the 
new consolidation act, and other consider- 
able improvements. 

A Series of Letters addressed to a Friend, 
upon the subject of the Roman Catholio 
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Claims; consideriug them as connected 
with the Revolution of 1688, and the Tests 
and Toleration then established; by Mr 
Stockdale Hardy of Leicester. 

Mr Pye, who omp a Dietionary of 
Aacient Geography, as in the press a de- 
scription of Modern Birmingham, whereunto 
are annexed, Observations made during an 
excursion round the town in the summer of 
1818. The above will be ready for publi. 
cation before mi er. 

In a few days will be published, the Ac- 
cidents of Youth, consisting of short stories 
calculated to improve the moral conduct of 
children, and to warn them of the many 

to which they are exposed ; illus- 
trated by engravings. 18mo. 

Hareach the Wandering Jew; being an 
authentic aceount of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the most distinguished nations, in- 
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with anecdetes of célebrated men 
t periods since the — 


traits of the British Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, copied from the most authentic 
originals, and engraved in the line manner 
by Englebeatt, Warren, Wedgwood, &c. 
and in size and selection peculiarly adapted 
to the illustration of Mr Campbell's Sped-, 
mens of British Poets. To be completed in 
about twenty-five parts, each part containing 
six portraits. 





EDINBURGH. 


. Lays fram Fairy Land ; by 
John W , author of the * Isle of 
Palms,” ** The City of the Plague,” &c. 


Speedily will be published, Verses in Me- 
mory of the Collegiate Chureh of Dunbar, 
with Historical Notes. 

The Li and Ecclesiastical History 
of Galloway, from the earliest records to the 
present time; with an Appendix, contain- 
— notices relative to the ancient 
political state of that district ; by Thomas 
Murray, Preacher of the na 

Exposition of Elementary Principles spe- 
ciaHy concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and productions of Disteinpers 
amongst Mariners, Travellers, and Adven- 
turers, in tropical, variable, and unkindly 
climates, with miscellaneous illustrations of 


abbreviated, distinctive, and particular ob. 
servations on contagion and infection ; and 
occasional suggestions for prevention, mi- 


tigation, &e. of contagious and infectious 
complaints. With shortened notations for 


the New Testament has been put to press, 
to be handsomely printed in one volume 
quarto, from the author’s new edition, 
which has just been received from the Con- 
tinent. It contains several additions and 
improvements. 

A new edition of Ruddiman’s J.atin Ru- 
diments, by Mr Dymock, author of Cæsar, 
with notes and index, Ovid, with notes and 
index, &c. is printing at the University 
press, Glasgow, and will be published in 

e course of this month. The definitions 
which the author omitted are supplied in 
this edition, and notes are added wherever 
the text seems to requiré them ; the whole 
of the Rules of Ruddiman’s Grammar are 
subjoined, and a literal translation given of 
those de generibus nominun,. This edition 
will e Ruddiman’s Grammar as a 

rimary school-book, since it includes al] 
is essentially necessary in tbat treatise. 


— — —— — —— 
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ANTIQUITIES. The History and Antiquities af the Ca- 
The first number of the Illustrations of thedral of be e far Britton, is just 
eet ished ; and will afford an interesting 
has also Td the fourth number trest to the lovers ‘of Ancient — Are 
of his C ical Illustrations of the  chitecture. The -work mgkes a handsome 


Ancient Architecture of Great Britain. This 


quarto volume; and besides an ample his- 
tory and description of that splendid edifice 


beauti 
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Liber Veri a Collection of Prints ear | 
tatis, or a 22 
stes th agian eign of Canta de or. pitas pmi i, de Auting I Gre 
rain, in the collection of his Grace the Duke “Tragic Dramas; by Francis Burney. 
Se re. tars ak jc Svo. 9s. Gd. urney 
uon Daj: — - The Irish Woman, a Comedy; by Lad 
Farrington E ré. encor RA — — 7 
Earlom. Vol. Š, folio, £7 : 17 : 6. pe aen NAR 


Views in Greece; by E. Dodwell, Esq. 
Part 1, imperial folio. —.£2:12:6. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XIII. 5e. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, No. VI. 12s. 


64. 
secreti ie A 5 
Typographical Antiquities of the History 
of Printing in Bngland, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, e late J. Ames ; by the Rev. T. 
F. Dibdin. VoL IV. 4to. £3: 13:6. 


A Catalogue of Old Books, in all Lan- 


guages; by and Co. Vol Il. 
art 2. 8vo. 2s. 


General Catalogue of Books; by T. Al. 
bin. 8vo. 2s. 

Barrington's Catalogue of Scarce Books 
in all Languages. Is. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of her late Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte, with Anecdotes of the Royal Family, 
and higher orders of the Nobility; by W. 


Craig. 12s. 

"The Life of William Lord Russel, with 
some account of the times in which he liv. 
ed ; by Lord John Russel, 4to. £1:11:6 


A Bi hical Dictionary of the Wor- 
thies of Ireland ; by Ri Ryan. 8vo. 
vol 1. 12s. 


The Life of the Right Reverend Father 
in God, Thomas Wilson, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man ; by the Rev. H. 
Stowell. 8vo. 12s. 

Account of the Life of Rachael Wriothes- 
ley Lady Russell, with her Letters, &c. 
Mo. £1, 5e 

COMMERCE. 


Bold's Merchant and Mariners’ African 
Guide. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Traveller and Merchants’ Financial 
Guide in France and Flanders, with Tables ; 
by John Nettlestrip. 12mo. 5e. 6d. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Index Teataceologicus, or Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean System, with the 
Latin and English Names; by W. Wood, 
Esq. 8vo. 14e. 

À Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells, 
according to the Linnzan Method, with 
pus attention to the Syncromy ; by 

. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S.F.L.8. &c. Svo. 
2 vols. £1, 18s. 

COINAGE. 

Annals ofthe Coinage of Great Britain 
and its dependencies, from the earliest pe- 
riod of Authentic History, to the present 
time; by the Hev. Rogers Reeding, B.D. 
F.S.A. 8ve. 5 vols in one Ho. £6. 
zs — History of Napoleon. 4to. 

: 13:6. 


Y Arthur, or Child of M ,2 
Metical Romance 


The Siege of an Historical Tra- 
gedy, to which is » an in i 
ude, connected with the Theatre 


London. 8vo. 4e. 


EDUCATION. 

The Art of French Conversation, with an 
Introduction. By D. Boileau. 4e. 6d. 
half-bound. 

the 


A Short Hi 

penc er ts the Foundation of the 
of Louis X VIIL 5 for young persons; with 
n > - 4 for young persons ; with 
six engravings from original designs; 
Moore. 1?mo. Ts. 2 


of France, i 


dren of the late Mrs Trimmer; by her 
daughter, Mrs Moore. 2 vols square, 8s. 

A General Outline of Profane History ; 
by Mrs Sherwood. 18mo. Se. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid, 
with upwards of two hundred wood-cuts ; by 
Dr Cresswell, M. A. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Logic, from the German of Kant; by 
John Richardson. Svo. 9s. 

Letters from a Lady of Distinction to her 
Niece, shortly after her i 

Lectures to Y People, and an Ad- 
Fig al Parents ; T. Morgan. 8vo. 


The First Rules of Arithmetic, for the 
use of Junior Pupils; by J. W. Edwards. 
Svo. 2s. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chro- 
nologically arranged from the Creation of 
the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
S vols 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Geek Genar: Dy Anaua SN 

A rammar; by A 
2 vols 8vo. £2: 10s. J 

Raccolta di Lettere Scelte; da Giambat- 
tista Rolandi. 12mo. 6e. 6d. 

The Child's Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations of a Fortnight, be- 
tween a Mother and her Daughter of ten 
years old, illustrated by plates and cuts of 
music. | Ss. 

A History of France for Children, intend- 
ed as a Companion to Mrs Trimrmer's His- 
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Homeri Ilias, Greek. 72. A Report of the Practiee of. Midwifery at 
A Polyglott Grammar, in ten the Westininster General » duritg 


by the Hev. F. Nolen, in parts, 2s. 6d. 


UE 
British Entomology. 
Svo. 4e. 6d. 


GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the First Prin- 
ciples of » in a Series of Essays; by 
G. B. G . F.R.S. F.L.S. 8vo. 9s. 

"A mTOR. = 5 

e History of Sayd, sultan 

PP ies arr diuum: p erede il 
people en the shores of the Persian Gulph, 
s by Sbaik 
8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis the XIV. 
S vols 8vo. £1, 16s. 

. Letters on History. Part I. 8vo. € 

The a any Se Nipoleot;: H; 
£3: 18:6 .- 

pe. 

A Digested Index to Term 
cu ety el 
determined in the Courts of. 


Crimes, from 1783 to the present time ; iby 
J. B. Howell and F. J. Howell. V 
XXVI royal Svo. £1:11:6. 

Remarks on the Legislative Re- 
gulation of the Insane, with observations on 
some defects in the present system ; by G. 
N. Burrows, M.D. 3s. 

A Vindication of the Criminal Law; by 

gi inna of Cop hold Property consi 

consi- 

spi Orgs ‘a Proprie de 3s. 6d. 

rigine et Institu- 

Judiciaires des principaux Pays de 

T Europe ; ; par J. D. Meyer. 2 vols 8vo. 

£1: 4e. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

. An ud on the Di sd weds ay Ty» 

egmon, E $ G. 

» Weatherhead. 8yo. 4. 

Aphorisms, illustrating natural snd a 
= = of — Uterme Hemorr 

erperal tonitis; by Andrew B 
M.D. crown 8vo. 3a. rad 
on the Causes and Effects of 
—— in the Teeth and Gums. 
eoloured plates; by C. Bew. Bvo. £1, ls. 

A Treatise on Strictuze of the Urethra; 
by J. Arnott. 8vo. 7s. 

Practical Observations on the Medical 
Powers of the most eine] s iei 
ters, and the various modes of bsthing, for 
the nse of ovals by P. Mackenzie, M.D. 

On hee Circulation of the Blood ; by C. 
Bell, F,R.8.E., 12mo. 2s 6d. 

Vor. V, 


With: 


1818; by A. B. Granville. 8vo. Se. 
. Medical Sketches on various subjects ; by. 
G. Kerr. 8vo. 4e. 


- Sir Arthur Clarke's Essay on Bathing, 
with Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints, and 
Dropey. 4e. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 
NL Quarterly Review, No XLI. 8vo. 


Society of 
Vol. XIII. Part I, (to. 156. 


Transactions of the R 
Dublin. 


Premiums offered in 1818. Vol. XX XVII. 
10s. 6d." 

New Interest and Discount Tables; by 
Jos. King. £1, 16s. 

Principles of Science ; by Cecil Hartley. 


s Is. 
A Description of the Process of Manu- 
area Gas; by F. Accum. Bro. 


— and Practice of Gas ting ; by 
J. S. Peckston. 8vo. £1, un 

Views of and "Manners in the 
North of Ireland; by John Gamble, Esq. 
8vo. 12s 

A Suecinct Statement of the Question re- 
specting the Water Companies of London. 
8vo. Is. 

The Frauds of Romish Monksand Priests; 
by a Frenchman. 7s. 6d. 

The Hermit in London; or, Sketches of, 
English Manners; forming a companion to’ 
the ** Hermite de La Chaussée d'Antin." 
S vols 18a. 

. A Treatise on Greyhounds, with Obser- 
vations on the Treatment and Disorders of 
them ; by,a 8 5s. 6d. 

Narratives of John Pritchard, P, C. Pam- 
brun, and F. D. Heurter, respecting the 

of the North West Company, 
against the Earl of Selkirk's Settlement up- 
on Red River. Svo. 

Letters from the British Settlement in 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. Philadelphia 1819. 

Letters on the Events which have 
in France since the Restoration in 1815 ; hy. 
Helen — Williams. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Eney by the late Wm. 
— with & of his Life. By F. 
W. Herschel, Mo. 41:16 

Letters of the Earl of Brooke and 
Warwick to Mrs Wilmot Serres, illustrated: 
with the Poems.and Memoirs of bis Lord- 
ship, &c. 8vo. 16s. ) 

MUSIC. 

The Child's introduction to Thorough 
Baes, in conversation. 4to. Se. 

A Muschedula, or Music Scroll: exhibi- 
ting an epitome of the whole Science of 
Music; by J. Relfe, Musician iu — 
to his Majesty. a 

3 


m NATURAL nHisTÓSGY. 
UT green — -— in Nata. 

istory ; taken authetitic reports 
eminent travellers; by Joseph Taylor, fc. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, Ac. 

The New Æra; or, Adventures of Julien 
Delmour, related by himself; a French na- 
— by Madame de Genlis. 4 vols. 

4e. ' 

9 z 

Errors and their Consequences, er Mé- 
— of an English Family. 2 vols 12mo. 
. Dudley; by Miss O'Keefe. 3 vols 12mo. 

» 1$, 

Leoline Abbey ; by Miss Lefenu. 2 vols 
12mo. thin’ 
Bt "" Cave. 4 vols 18mo. £1. 

New Tales; by Mrs Wilkinson. 3 vols 
Mike Three Dogs; a Tal Scot. 

$a e; by A. 
Bre. le 6d. d 
The Carnage i Dg: Matin Penton: How. 


The Authoress ; a Tales by the Author 
—— fe. Bvo. 5e. T 
- The Veteran; ot, Matrim Felicity. 
S vols. £1, ls. 

The United Irishmen : or, the Fatal Ef- 
fects of Credulity. 2 vols 12mo, 13s. 
' Salime and $ ot, the World in China; 
— tal Satine Tale, in Prose. 196. 


Decision ; a Tale; by the Author of Cor- 
wexion. 3 vols12mo. £i, ls. 
HN POETRY. _ 
— ol T esac be. 
ilibert; a poetical Romance ; by J. C. 
Grattan. Svo 10s. 6d. 4 
The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poeme > 
by Chas. Bucke. $vo. 5a 6d. 
Cries out of the Depths, Poems on Sa- 
aL a MAY — 


Buonparte, an Epistle in Metre from St 
Helena : to which are addded, Gunve que 
Pot he Oxford Spy dialogue Afh 

3 di with 
3 3 
Notes. 8vo. A 

A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater 
Lord Byron. 8vo. ls. - 

The Invariable Priscipks of Posty 

nvaria of P , in 
a Letter addremed to T. Campbell, E 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 6vo. 2s. 

Edmund aad Anna; a simple baliad; 
with other Poems; by E. Green. 7s. 

_ Richardetto, Cantos I. amd 11. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Mikton’s Paradise Lost, tramelsted isto 
Welsh. 12mo. 7s. i 

Antient Humorous Poetry. No II. Svo. 


Aonian Hours, and Other Poems ; by J. 
M. WiffRa. 8vo. 7& 64. — - 
Eastern Sketches, in Verte; by Henry 
Galy Soe Svo. 78. Gd. 
Commemoration 
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[July 
Tales of the Hall; by the Bev. G. Cimbbe. 

2 vols Gvo. £1, 4c. 

— Juan, (by Lord Byron.) 4to. £1, 
8. . * 
Fashion ; a didantic Sketi; The Emi- 

grants; a Tale, and other Poahs; by Tho. 
illt. Svo. ds. : 
The , a Pétit, in Four Cantos; 

by John Henry Church, fe. 6vo. Se 
POLITICS 
The Substance of 2 Speech of Thomas 

Fowell Buxton, M. P. 8vo. 1s. 

" Reports of the Bank Committees; by 

John Wheatly. Sva 1s 6d. 

Further Considérations of the Gtate of 


on a Free Trade in Geld. Sve. 1s. 

A Short Letter to the Right Hom. R. 

Peel on the Bunk Restriction. Sve. 1s 

A Practical Plan for Manning fie 

Navy, and ‘our Maritime As- 

oendancy without — $ by Tho- 
3a. 


Observations on the of Caizni- 
——— by J. E. Bi Svo. 

Wheatley's R on the ef the 
isk OAA Bo rra 

A midi eid oe im ce 
si ay peel us ent epresentation 
of the Country. Svo js. 6d. 


The Revival of Popery, its intelersmá 


by Jéhn Tayler, A. B. Vicar of Lisnarth- 


T aal aul Familiar Sermons ; TM 


Eve Edward Cooper. Vol. V. 


Two Dissértetions on Christian Revela- 
tion, and on the Law of Mees; by W. 
Innes.  19mo. 3e 

Select Seri Proofs ef the Trinity | 


` by the Rev. Richard Grases, D. D. M. R. I. A- 


8vo. 7%. 


A Sermon, preached at the Ostagon 








1813] 


Ginpsl M B T —— — 
pape — p ls. 6d. 


— * including peat y lai ám. 


ela danno ng Toma 


—34 — on the Re-Uniop 
of the difewat Communione of the late 


Aeon Starch Sy. M —— 
Strietures ox a recent Publication, entitled 


She Chureb her own Enemy ; by the Rev, 
"M 8vo. os 
The Connexi 


vo. 2 vols 
» le 


Sexiour i by the Rev, C. J. Blomfield. 
An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
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the I 


with tw views of local scenery; 
John Robinson, L.L,D. Rector of. Cited, 
Lancashire, 8vo. 15e. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
" Shear pares a — — 
uite Imperial Russian Embassy, in 
sere 1817. ‘By Moritz de Kotasbue. 
vo. 12s. 


Esq. 4to. 2 vols. with 70 plates, by Chasles 
Heath and others. £10, 10s. 

Travels in Greece and Asis Minor; by 
R. gu e a a new edition, ét» 


2 vols. £2, 10s. 

Italy, its ture &c. from tbe 
French of M. vieux ; by Dr. Ed- 
ward Rigby, 8vo. 78. 6d. 

First J 3 or & Tour upon the 
Continent in the summer of 1818, ign a 
pe of France, —— — ag 

rs of Germany, "ric had 
Flanders ; by Manaine — e 





~N Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk; being a 
Series of Familiar Letters written during 
a late visit to Scotand. Handsomely print- 

ed, and embellished with a Head of the Au- 
fhor, and other Thirteen Portraits and 
Four pem in 3 vols Svo. Price 


21:11: 
Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 

CVIIL. for July 1819. 1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. VIII. 


Queen's is AL Poem; 

by James Ho Sixth edition. Svo. ]2s. 

tions from the Ger- 

E $ jy John Anster, Esq. 12mo. Te. 6d. 

Iliustrations of the Power of Emetic 

Tartar in the cure of Fevers, Inflammation, 

and Asthma, and in preventing Consump- 

fien and Apoplexy 3 ; by Wiliam Balfour, 
M.D. 8vo. Ga. 

New Customs and Consolidation Act. 


10s. 6d. R 
Letters from P. » Spain, and France, 
‘Auring the Memorable Campaigns of dis 
1812, and 1813, and from B 
fuos. i in 1815; by a British 


~ An Account of the Principal Pleasure 
5 


oe Svo. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tours in Scotland, and the great Lines of 
Road, with maps, &c. 12mo. 6s. 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, com. 
monly called the Admirable Crichton ; b 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. F.B.8. E. 
vocate. 8vo. 1 6d. 

The History of the Abbey, Palace, and 
Chapel Royal of Holyroodhouse ; including 
an account of the Sanctuary for Insolvent 
Debtors, with plates and other engravipgs. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Dunfermline Abbey, a Poem, with Noteas 
by Andrew Mercer, foolscap Byo. 6s. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 

raham, Marquis of Montyose ; translated 

m the Latin of the Rev. Dr G 
Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburg 
Reprinted from the edition of 1766. To 
which are added, sundry original Notes, 
never before lished. 8vo. 

Annals of Peterhead, from its foundation 
to the ttime; including an Account 
of the Rise, Progress, Improvements, 
Bre Manufactures, Commerce, 

ells, ep &c. &c. of the Town. Also, 
& sketch of the character of the inhabitants, 
their civil and ecclesiastical state. An ex- 
cursion to the Bullers of Buchap, Slains 


Printer, author of ** The Recreation of 
— Hom,” Se Se. 6d. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory and 
Mercantile Arith- 


Interest, Annuities certain and Komen pete 
and various other subjects, ill by 
nearly two thousand exercises and questions ; 
by James Thomson, A.M. Professor of 


many select phrases fram e ancient monu- 
ments of the Scots, 
Language 

Irvin. Poolscap Bro. de 62 
curious and hi erto very scarce work is 
indispensably ite for the proper un- 
derstanding of the Latin historians of Scot- 
land, and will be found exceedingly useful 

to the eral reader, as well as to the 





NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Cooper on Gas L hts. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
. Carey’s reris folio, 58 maps, 
coloured. £8, 8s. 

Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Penn- 
sylvania'within the last sxty years; with 
temarks upon the general occurrences, cha- 
— and spirit of that eventful period. 
7s. 6 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the Nineteenth 
Century ; by Hannah Adams. 2 vols 12mo. 
16s. 

A History of the United States before the 

Revolution, with some account of Abori- 

es; by E. Sandford, just published. 
vo, £l, ls. 

An Historie] Account of the War in 
West Florida and Louisiana, with an atlas; 
by A. L. Latour. 8vo. £1:11:6. 

Memoirs of the late War in the South- 
ern Department of the United States; by 
H. Lee, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 vols Bvo. 
£l, 12s. 


The Life of Patrick Henry, one of the 
Founders of the American Revolution. 18s. 
A Statistical View ‘of the: Commerce of 
the United States, its Connexion with Agri- 
culture and Manufactures, and an Account 
of the Public Debt, Revenues, and Expen- 
ditures, accompanied by tables, &c.; by 
Timothy Pitkin, Member of the Heuse of 
R tatives. 18s. 
n 's Tour through the Western States. 
Gs. eo 


The Hi of North Carolina ; by Hugh 
Williamson, M.D.L.L.D. 2 vols. 32s. 

Transactions’ of the American Philoso- 
phical Society held at —— Vol. I. 
new Series. 4to. £2, 2s. 

Transactions of the Historical and Lite- 
heal Committee of the American Philoso- 

hical Society, held at Philadelphia, for 

aoaoina aikoo edge vol 1. 8vo. 186. 

Johnson's Account of an English settle- 
ment in Pennsylvania. 12mo. 4e. Gd. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho Square, London. 


Collection des Mémoires relatifs à His- 
toire de France. Nouvelle édition, avec des 
notices sur chaque auteur, et des observa- 
tions sur chaque ou r M. Petitot. 
Vol. I. and II. Contenant, ille- Hardouin 
et Joinville. 8vo. each volume 9s. 

The collection will comprise most of the 
authors included in the former collection in 
72 volumes, besides several others which 
that has not ; the extent of the whole will 
hot be more than 40 or 42 vols. 

Anthologie Arabe, on Choix de Poésies 
Arabes inédites, traduites en Francois, avec 
le texte en , et accom d'une 
version Latine littérale ; Par Jean Humbert 
(de Genéve). 8vo. 15s. 

Comte Orloff, Mémoires Historiques, Po- 
litiques, and Litterhires sur le Royaume de 
Naples, avec 2 cartes geographiques ; publié 
avec des notes et additions par Am. Duval, 
2 vols 8vo, £1, 6s. 

Nellerto, Mémotres 
toire de la Revolution d e, ri des 
pièces justificatives. Tom. T Svo. 

Case, La verité sur Jeanne D'Ar, avec 


ur servir à l'His- 


Irem ens sur son origine, 2 vols 8vo. 
3s. 

Vallée La Geometrie descriptive. 4to, avec 
atlas, £ 1, 14«. 

Lettres inédites de Madame Manson pub- 
liées par elle-méme, contenant sa Corres- 
pondance depuis le 20 Mars 1817, jusqá au 
3 Fébrier 1819. 8vo. 5s. 

Fabre d'Olivet, Notions sur le sans de 
louie en général, et eh particulier sur le 
développement de ce sens chez Ro- 
dolphe Grivel et chez plusieurs autres enfans 
Sourds-muets de naissance ; 2de edition, 
augmentées des eclaircissimens nécessaires, 
des notes et des piéces justificatives à l'ap- 
pui. 8vo. 5s. 

Fabrier, Journal des Opérations du Six- 
iéme Corps, pendant la Campagne de France 
en 1814. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ferussac, De la necessité de fixer et 
pad un corps de doctrine pe la Geo- 


graphie et la Statieque. -8vo. 
EP hiebé, T 


raité Theorique et pratique des 
Lettres de change et autres effets de come 
merce. Svo 8s. 
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de o era 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


t. CIVIL. 


n 
166 
R 

à 

E 

; 


IT. MILITARY, 


Brevet Maj. R. W. H. H. Vyse, ? Life Gds. to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the my 13th May 1819 
6 Dr. R. Mansell to be Cornet by pureh. vice 


bert, ret. arch 
Grat. Cadet E. S. — be Cornet by 
purch. vice Speke, 27 May 
of B. J. Smith. to a te Maj. by pur 
ce Lawrence, ret. 
Lut J. Enderby to be Capt. by pud. 


Smith 
Cornet Alfred Davis to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Enderby 
W. H. Willkecason to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Davis do. 
Lieut. R- Muter to be Capt. by parch. vies 


t. 
: Howley, froen 08 F to ba Liet 
do. 


14 
22 


Ca 


thin, head 
Ensign H. Rose to be Lieut. vice Suther- 
25 do. 


T. W. Nicholls tobe Ensign, vice Rose do. 
gw rats to be Adj. vice Coveney 
res. 
19 Capt. James Campbell (2d) to be Maj, by T 
rch, vice Cameron, ret. 
eut. J. Traut to be Capt: by purs "Wee 


Cam 

Ensign Duncan M'D Dougall to be Lieut by 

HF. F. Maule to be Ensign by purch. * 
M‘Dougal, prom. 

B Lieut, W. Pearce to be Capt. vice Cake, 

8y 

Ensign W, H. to be Lieut. vice 

gn We Dougan bn 


A. R. C. Norcott to be Ensign, vice Dou- 
gan do. 


Ae Cor. — A. — be Adi. ers 


Ad Artillery. 
Capt. J. Briscoe, from h. p. to be C 
r : *83 May 1819 


Ist Lieut. G. Miser Capt. do. 
As Wilson, ott peto oe 1 


Lieut. 
2d Lieut. D. Thorndyke to be lst Lt. do. 


[d ry h. to be 

9d Lieut. á " do. 
Garrisons. 

Lt.-Col G. J. Reeves, h. p. 27 F, to be Lt, 

Gov. of Placentia, vice Gen. G. Garth 

14 June 1819 


-dead 
Vos QE tines Sawant and, rer 
or o 's 
mM‘ » dead 


Medical Department. 
Hosp. Assit. P Cosway, Pon. to bs 
Hosp. Assist. vice Nelson, dead 20 May 
Exchanges. 


Cont Hos eatheote, from 10 F. with Capt. Macdow- 
Staff in Ionian Islands 
—— —- Barallier, from 33 F. with Capt. F. Barral- 
“ler; 4h. 101 F, 

——— Grant, from 18 Dr. ree. diff, with Capt. Ver- 
MD — 

— from 8 F. with Capt. Fraser, h. p. 


———- Arnold, from 19 Dr. rec. dif. with Brev. 
Maj. Stewart, h. p. R. B. 
Hutchinson, from 1 F. Gds. ree. diff, with 
—— Br 
M. m 42 F. ree. diff, with Capt. 
Middleton, 


| Lieut Row, from 1 Dr. with Lieut. Green, h. p. 
Staff. C. of Caval. 
rnb ome rec, diff. with Liew, 


— TOR F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hon. 
C. Na er, h. P 18 F 
a i hee 47 F- rec. diff. with Lt. Stew- 


art, h. 
lise fom 64 F. ree ai with Lent. 
Boyes, h. p. 26 F 
—— Thomas homas, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Jull, 
EU from 79 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 
Comets St John, from 12 Dr. with Cornet Morris, 
1S DE mith, from 5 Dr. rec. diff, with Cornet 


Gulston, h. p. 11 Dr. 
2d Lieut. Brace, from R. B. rec. diff with Cornet 











h. p. 92 F. 

"from 57 F. rec. diff. with Ens, 

Ferrier, h. p. 56 F. 
——— Anderson, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 

" Bainbrigge, h. p. 2 G G. Bn. 

— Hu frora 11 F. rec. diff. with Ens. Tuck- 

ett, h. p. 87 F. f 


496. 

Qua. Mast. Buchan, from 26 F. with Qua. Mast. 
M'Gregor, h. p 

— Surg. Mura, from 60 F. with Assist, Surg. 
Te ta Surg uding, with Staf Surg. Thompson, 


Lient. Col. D. Cameron 








t M F. 
—— cae pE 
ones 
Lieut. Stoddart” ‘Stafford Milit 
Lambert 6 Dr. 
—— Speke 14 Dr. 
Paym. Cayley So. Lineoln Milit, 
Appointment Cancelled. 
2d Lieut. R. Basset 1 Cey. Regt. 
Cashiered. 
Prymas. Alexander Biggar 85 F. 
Deaths. 


General Garth, 17 Lt.-Gov. of Placentia 
Lieut.-Gen. ton, itg of 2 Life Gds. 
—— ampbell, Bt. from 61F. 


June 1819 











Colonel W. , Radnor Militis 

Lieut.-Col. ewold, h. p. 2 Huss. K. aL 

Maj. Wümerding, h h. p 2 L. Dr. K. GL. is 5 Aprl 

(apt 

P Stone, 3 F. 25 Dec 1818 

Elenholme, Ta Fe 1 Nov. 
M ‘Laing, 86 F. 20 Oct. 

— (Croker, * F's 
Smith, 2 Cey 15 Nov. 





Ha wkins, paym. D$ Devon. Mil. 
Connellan, adj. Westmeath Mi. 














Register. —Appoiniments, Promotions, &c. 


(July 
2 Lt. & Ens. Hunt, A. Cor. (killed by the 


——— — Newnan, 1 C ho 1818 
Henderson, 1 ey. Hog. $ Dew 
Medical Department. 


—— in Ireland 12 Maz. 1619 
9 Aug Bis 

Oct. 
Additions * pam while Printing. 


1 L.G. Dee Smith, oi Dr Io o 
OLG Y Burne oe 1819 
5 D. G. Omod C f. — D^ to De 
v 


6 Dr. 





vice 
— T- Boyd to have rank of 
18 Walter Boots to be Cornet by parc sion 
Pass i diui en 1 
, from 5 D, G.tobe Gam 
net, vice Seton, exc. 
19 pron Major, from 2 W. 1. Be te 
vice À ione at 
ee DMMY M Lieut. by 
t. A. — Ww De CN pueh. 
— Docwra, ret. uy Sd». 
Ensign W. £ Smyth tobe Lieut. by pnah, 
F. Ward to be Ensign by pardh. vice 
43 .W. PHaverBeu, from h. p —— 


vice N 
54 Lieut. Col, rü n YIr 


he Lieut. Col. vice 


51 F. 


Lieut. erg? 14 Dr. 1 May 1819 1819 79 APM h. p. 90 F. to 

art Capt. ef» acintosb, from . to 

Ness, 30 F. be Ca: vice Langley, ex. ec 
—— Winrow, 30 F. 11 Nov. 1818  CapeC. Ligut, C. H. S from ?1 Dr one 
— — Pelian, b. p. Weiter. Re TOW AWALR.Cop W 5* from to be 
— can - D. s ede 2 e e 
2 Lt. & Kos. Larder, $0 f. do. Lene vice Major, exch. Dr 
— — Magenis, 60 F. 27 Mar. 1819 H. J. to be Adjet. tice An- 
— — Trydell, 73 Fe 8 Nov. 1818 derson, res. Adjut. only. 25 Mar. 
CED 
IIl. NAVAL. 


Promotions. 











E Riddel F 
W. P. ey Sollow (Rev. Cut.) Alexander Anderson Hasty 
Alexander Ketitiedy Hound, ditto Ames Low H 
J, C. Weolnough =€ -> Tartar, ditto Robert Marshall 
egen Tiger, ditta on Stewart e 
erroaid, » D. Keane artist 
Alexander M‘Ledd Wel » ditto John M‘Arthur Menai 
T e Mal Sep 
4 Lis, N. "Harlitou —— m Kogan 
a 5* ——— 
im "Thomas Bell Severn 
homas Haydon Pureers 
Wm Agkinne Albion 
ry J Carnation Willi Brisk 
ebb kame V ells Bulwark 
John C m Webb Egeria 
RE i Falmouth Wm Thom Grasshopper 
m 
Lewis fitkmaurice Hasty Jos. Mason Hind 
Rlelleon James Benifotd Larne 
n Heron Richard Sholl 
vid Davies H C. Hunter Nimrod 
nner Hindostan T.G. M Muy Perseus 
Wm Fuller learus haplains. 
Wm White — Menü Robert Wakena Bulweek 
es in ewcastle 
J. BN ; eer. pres E. E. Su ndge Ramillies 
bón Read — * 
ne 
overt bettors | Jamaice Yard Edwaed Brice tndeor Castle 
. $e x 
Mscellancous Appointments. 


Jolin Daly, Naval Officer at Leith. 
’ Wilisim Alive, Agent óf Malta Hospital. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.--July 12, 1819. 


Sugar. ‘Tae prices of Sugar continued to decline, and the demand to be limited, tili 
towards the close of last At this period the market became brisker, anid the prices 
advanced ** Inferior q — are ia barons Sl, but the finer 

ities maintain their rise. m 
Tei: stocks greatly reduced ; dde cuui i the market was —— 


cb, brought bam Formari o — Upon the whole, the demand for S 

be stated A priesgresty better, notwithstanding the 
— —— in —— —— 
lanis, md, o ihe du oft aint sean, continui foe, io would be finished 


misi called di cr digg: Is Foreign and Bast 
JMolassez rennin — Coffe. The swazket fec his arti — ecto grent 
fluctuations. Some weeks ago the demand became extensive, and the prices advanced 
nany tos per cwt. Again the prices declined to nearly their former standard, and of 
demanà has become more ex and the prices are again om the advance. 
The Coffee market may be #ated as extrertiely uncertain and fluctuating. There 
no certain data to calculate either its advance or decline. These vary according te 
counts from the Continent. ‘Phe market, on the whole, however, — * 
v ripas s yacht meer Se tin After an unusual depression, a long period 
gloom and desponderice, there is some appearance of a revival in the Cotton market. The 


y 
or but slowly improve.——-Corw. In consequence of the very changeable and 
: kind of Grain has advanced. A 


there will be any thing particularly unfavourable in the approaching harvest. The 

are now shut against Foreign Grain. — Hum. The Rum market has become very heavy. 
The sale of Geneva is also very dull. The accounts from France, as to the approaching vin- 
tage, is unfavourable, and the consequences are expected to be felt in the Brandy market, 


for the commercial interests of the country. We. 
are disappointed. The stagnation of all kinds of business continues, and is extreme, per- 


districts with distress and dismay, while the dreadful depreciation of all manufacturing 
property has swept away from thousands the labour and e profits of years. This depre- 


ted, and confidence is gone at home—money scarce, only to be procured on the best 
securities. Tbe most gloomy accounts are daily recived from ign markets. The loss 
2n Pa 


and sales of different articles can now be effected. Any hasty 

scarcely to be expected, and hardly to be wished for; as when the latter becomes the case, 
it is upon a permanent foundation. The defeat of the marauding expedition of 
Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, has averted great commercial distress from this country. Possession 
of Porto Bello and e would have cut off the whole trade of Jamaica, (almost the only 


Of late years credit has been extended in this trade. The -Spanish Dane oer pitts d 
one cargo on credit, and pays for what he formerly got. Thus, therefore, it may be said, 
there was a cargo in Peru, &c.—one on the road thereto, and one on the passage from this 
country, or in Jamaica. tec — The 
first and second might have been wholly lost, and the last rendered almost useless. The 
extent of this trade is about two millions annually. The loss of such sum, in the present 
embarrassed state of commercial affairs, would have been severe indeed. M*Gregor's dis- 
comfiture has taken away the danger, and relieved the merchant, manufacturer, and law 
bourer, from an additional and severe load of embarrassment, loss, and distress. , 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 30th June 1819. 








S per cent. reduced, ~~~ 
3 per cent. consols m-as 


4 per cent, consols,............ 








TTE 
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y $-—— Amsterdam, 11: 15:2U. Antwerp, 11 : 18. Ex. 
Bourdeaux, 



















— 3878 a — HT Be Paris, 25 330: 2 U. 
go ite G a Mm Gibraltar, d horn, 401. ‘Genoa, 45. Malta, 
Pero, 02. — o Janeiro, 61, Dublin, 1 

Oak, d Bank of Holland bi 
——— aie TER in eon, 1001 0 0; F 

n ORO u New Lon. ee se m e d e 

5s. 3d. 

: PRICES CURRENT.— Moy 29.— London, July 2, 1819. 

SUGAR, M LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL, FONDON. | | ; 
BP. ‘Brown, . ewt:| 68 to —|-61 67 | 57 SSDL 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 78. | 84 | 68 84 | 65 8|e ^. } £110 0 
Fine and very fine, . . | 88 $6 | — — | 82 90 | 81 87 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . {140 150 | — — | = = |135 155 
Powder ditto, « . |115 120 | — —— — | 99 118 
Single ditto . . , {118 118 | — — [114 118 } 95 97 
S Lumps . . |100 110 | — -— {114 120 | 94 97 

ditto, . e 98 108 — — 100 110 98 99 
Lum a . 56 64 — — | — e 67 68 

MOLASSES, Blah, ewt.| 53 34 | 30 32 |32 6. —|)S2 32 6 0 7 6 

COF p Jamaica . cwt. 

Ord. good, and fine ord. | 95 110 | — = 110 n6 

pad. e ra al a oO] - — 100 3 1 
— aid Bae y 92 108 | 100 112 122 130 00 73 
Mid. good, and fine mid, {108 — 122 | 114 1961) 150 140 P 
t 95 105|107 110}. - 119 116 

FIMENT (in Bond) Ib! 8° -— Th | & — | 7% 8 009 
Jam. Rum, 180. P. . gall.| 3s 10d 4sOdje 8d 3e00|353 2 .3 6| 2 Od 4s Od 0 8 
E . ote À L] ° . 1 8 1 8 aa - | == [d 15 6 ess xs i 0171 
Claret, 18t Growths, mae «[- -| -m se (rs) Bis 4 0 

White, 34 ax lu — |28 68 o||B-S.1g 0511 o 
* pipe.| 30 Fr pm -|-— - | 25 dig 
Madeira,’ . . e 00 70 e- am | == m 60 63 0 e p i 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton! £8 ~{70771/60 65/75 110] (9) 9916 6 

R 9. ~| 710 715/610 6153 0 —= boon 
rustic jamie, . 19 j= ^ ^.9|210 3 819 9 10.0 ME 

— 1$ 1S {= —|9 5 100 [13 13 14 10 ) 14 6 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 11s 6à| 8 6 9 6/8 0 8 9j1080d — 2 00 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 2 4 2 6 | — —{26 28|— ~ e 02 
Hosters Mahogsn 14 18/010 18 iiis 1 2 |: 816 0 
&t Domingo, c f= —11230|15$30/|16 110 as P BH 

= z= * 1 
Archangel, . ve e 19 39 | = we | 16 617 6 16 ow’ te ae = 

PITCH, Foreign, . ewt| 10 ^ ej- =|- =-|0 6 — {BS} E 185 
TAL MR eee e 65 68 | 69 70.| 64 O 65.0 0352? 
HEMP, Riga ; ton. 50 51 | — -|-— — (64210 c— lys. 1 Ó 9 

eje «7 Ija [59 —(F&)3 o1 0 
Riga Thies. & Dru}. Rak. | 72 74 | — — |= =| 74 0 — BS. 004 
Hh, . 0. $0 |Z pan: pent md Kas = EJE 0 0 7 

MATS, Archangel, . 100.| 78 $80 | —. -|- —j44 5 410/fBS) 111 
BRISTLES, B.S. o 3 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 38 40 | — = |= — | 58 39 PE 0 H 
OIL, Whale, . *. tun 35 darm -ia - = 36 amy 39 = 
Cod, e . 87 (p. brL) — = 38 = 37 own 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 9 | b 0 54 0 7| Os6d 0 6% 

mee olg ee S] tr 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — Elio rbl 3342412 | 
Island, fine, ` |.  |— —|2 4 28/23 26]18 26 EM 

Middiing, . - —|110 20/1 2 111|— — |jBS.| = 078 7 
Demerara and , im -[13 16/1 2 1611 2 1 6/}PS.3 017 # 
Proms, cliiilraraihid& jo 

.Mammham,  ". |= -|is$1éelididinil: un 
Vot. V. ' 3s 
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b 
ea res 


Aerea toan T — 
May t 


— ewe Rs — 
Amadell, W 
1. —— inti isope 
i Ga 'S. Ll brewer 
Bowker, T. D. Warms dus RES Yorkshire, 


merchant 
Buline:, T. and R. South Shields, ropegnanufac- 
— W. L. and T. Hunter, Wood-street, ware- 


; BUE J. Mossley, Lancashire, clothier 
—— Cockey-moor, Lancashire, 'cotton ma- 


— J. Wheeler-street, Spitalfields, ooal-mer- 
Brown, T. N rt, Shropshire, grocer’ 
Brockliss, ed rd, corn-dealer 


J. 
Broomhead, Sheffield, merchan 
Bulmer, T. ma J. South Shields, ship-bullders 
Bipns, J. and J. Looe, Cornwall, merehants 
Browning, J. Manchester calenderes. 
Bond, F. ra e, Staffordshire, maltster 
roaltster 


Bond, J. Lichfiel aes 

Burch, N. abd W. Smith, Birbles qum Bamford, 
Laricashire, calico- co-printers 

Bell, J. R. Qld Broad-street, ane one 

Brooker, W. W. Eaton-street, Blackfriars-roed, tim- 


— W. H. Lives 





t 
Coleman, "d Gospo taker 
C » Je R East India Chambets, merchants 
p ; S. S. Dorian, Mar Birmingham, sword- 
cu 
Chilco&, T 1, broker 
Duke, R. Ga 
F. and J. Oughton, Deretend-mills, War- 


» jun. Tlterpool met 
X oem 
Finch, — —* —e 
—* OE Walling Agde street, tmm —— 
CT S Copan maped — 


P. Chinth aue. ‘Soho-square, silver- 


ME E, and J. Liverpool, perfumers 

Garnet, It. ‘Nantwich, Cheshire, shoemaker 

Goade, T. Hincklay, Leicester, hos "er 

LELunt, Il. H. Yarmouth, wine-merchant 

Hederle, J. Leicester- -Bquare, tailor 

lligman, J. Ihike-street, Ade Jphi, vietualler 

Hall, W- Windinill-treet, upholsterer 

Heath, H. Islirigton-road, dealer iñ pictures 

‘Hadley, T. Birn Ingham, merchant 

Heginbotteam, J. Ashtou-under-Linc, raper 

Holmes, A. and H. White, Chesterfield, 
Tindal), Chester-le-street, hat-maker 

Hayton, J. H. Hull, merchant 

Hawkins, C. Gosport, grocer 

Horton, W.S Rochdale, woollen-manufacture 

Hayter, J. Bristol, watchmake if 

Hunsley, W. Wetherby, York, groger 

Izod, W. Relditch, Worcest arshi re, draper 

Ikina, J, Roehead im Mirfield, York shire, merchant, 

Johnson, 5, Skinnerstrect Finsbyry. mark el, @a- 
binet-maker 

Jorden, J. S. Birmingham, dealer 

Jones, J. Upper Brook-alreet, tailor 

Johnston, R- Freeman's-court, Cornhill, merchant 


and T. 


R Saf . A 2. ial R id. 


—— oe perl 


C3dly 
bemor th the 20th of 


Ww. 
J Jackson, T and Liverpool, merchant 
Kay, T. Bath, dealer 


ight, A. oorfields, b 
Lankester, .B , Borough, linen- 
draper 
Lamb, J. Great James’-street, Bedford-row, draper 


Lund, J. and J. Walsh, Blackburn, cotton-manu- 
turers 


—— J. |, earthenware-dealer 
Lang. H. G. and W. Ackerington, Laneashire, cali- 


Leigh, P. M Wheelock, Cheshire, currier 
— D. Little Leaver, Lancaster, bleacher 
Leveridge, S . Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, 


Lord, E. Burnley, cotton-spinner 


W. Tadley, Hampebire, carpenter 

For S. W. CN. Bleminghan, tobaccomist 
Millward, J. Riddish, Orcestershire, needle-maker 
Marshall, > South-street, Spitalfekis, chesse- 


unn Marshall, W. Ay e remi aa 


Murch, ersetshire, tanner 
Musgrave, ‘ ree venkat, Yorkshire, cloth-many- 


M Mad ains. " — 


Marin, ae - Middlesex-street, Whitechapel, victual- 
Matthews, J. Penn, Somerset, ‘shoemaker 
Marshall, @. i, 

R timber-merchant 


ich, 
Pritchard, J.D. Tipton, 
Patterson, G. F 


— E. fun, Lawrence, tney-hill, merchant 
Parker, W. West T Devon, 
Park, R- jun, Form, pión, 
Riding, J. B Tn, cotton-manufacturee 
Rotter. J; Wallingford, carpenter 
Reddal, J.- Liverpool t 
Roniter, J. Shepton Mallet, elothier 

berts, urg-road, deam 
—— — , Nottinghamshire, miller. 
Smithe, T. T » Wi ary butcher. 

chant : 

Suther 


— 


San genkey.» M. er Cintra , brewer 
— plumber 
Sandell Ww Newport, Isle of Wight, eom- 


— 
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Seller, G. Lime Winstanley, T. and W. C. Crole, Liverpool, auc- 
Tadman, G. New "Kent rosd, straw straw-hat-manufac- : ý i 


Tawnend, R. and J. R. Mi Fench B. Maite, | 

wn tre-court, umb- Wi y U: DEMO, pump mak 
Aaa — W, ver shegthants upholsterer 
Wright, — ME — —* 


— RetUshite, pa White, J.C. Mitrecourt, Femchurch-street, mer- 
Walken W. N , S. Martin's-lane, Cahnón-treet : 
Wi oo fro Kes — farmer nin E 


ALPHABETÍCAL List of BCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced betwoen let and Side 
June 1819, extracted from the Rdinburgh Gasette. 


Alezander, Wm. jun. manufacturer, País) T Shortfidie, end 
Brute, Wi, Joiner a and — eia, Gi , Glaigow [dire ages Sho ; printers Le Todd, 
Baird and Co; EA &nd D. cao printara, at Newland- wione John, mettant, Lei — 


Clarke, James, merehant and agent, G Ni DIVIDENDS. ` 
e, West , aud in w Batter, Win. merchant, Dundee, by J. B, Russel, 


—— sais Gi NE Cotton, Elijah chins- t, Edinburgh ' 
» , m 3 
Dod, Talao Amiata, Deke , James, sen. m t, $ by William 


conjunet there 
Pre rc re cud 
NP Dunean, spirit-dealer, Edinbargh - l * eina rn 
M‘Donald and Gibson, cotton-yarn — — enia [DW ts. on ftÀ Au- 
sie ee outs b James Speid, writer — 
reer berdeen, and Win. E by James Thomson, sen. writer, Cupar 


Mer Tapis, es ee individuals Fife—second of 6s. 15th July 
is MAN bardware-merchant, Dunferm- Se a Iron Company~—final by John Sloan, 


erehant, 
pretty, James, builder, Leith M*Williams, Wm. and merchants, Castie 
Rankine, John, banker and messenger, Irvine Dovgse; by lames Landra , merchant there 


Wheat. Harley. Odts. Pease & Beans. 

0d. Íst,...... 338. 0d, Ist,......288. Od. 1st. PUR 7 US Od. , 

2d, NE..." 3 6d. £d, cocco OR. Od. 9d, «coco o lB. Od. 2d, H7 Od. ` 

3d, Od. 3d, NAE Vt Od. Sd,. acea ... 200. Od. Sd, .,.... 20s. 0d. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 18: 9 : 3-12ths. 


Beef (17 oz. per lb.) Os Sd.to Oc 84.  Quartirm Loaf eo. Os. Íd. to Òc TOR 
Mutton : un 2 o Gd. to Ox M otatoes ($8 Ib.) . . Os. 6d.to Ok. GL 
Lamb, per quartet . 2s. 6d.to 5s. Od, | Butter, per lb. . . lè 34. to le 44: 
Veal . . . . . Ob 6d.to Os 84 [ Siltditto, . >’: . fa Ad to^ Oe, OU 
Pork . . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. Td. [ Ditto, per stone `. . 20s. 0d. so Os, Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 11s. Od. folds. Od. | Egis, per dozen . . Ov. 9d. tà. Os. OF 
HADDINGTON.—Juxy $. m" 


Barley, | — Ow 
ist, 909909 41s. Od, 14,:.....395. éd. Ist,......99c Od. 
@d, soccoe 30s. Od. 9d, ETE. Qu. Ba, ...... 19. où. 
a2... see A18 Od. BM, ......266. Od, Sà, «esso 108. Qd. 
Average of Wheat, £1» 


fat,......856, Od. P Let, n.258: Odi 
2d, .. ^». 285. Od. 94,......2tn. Od. 
bas LIII 19804. 88,...... 15». 0d; 





8 
1 
: 








London, Corn Exchange, July 5. Livehpool, J'uh S. 
&. s. 2 » Wheat, sod. ada s d. s. 4. 
Wheat, Red . 60to 66|Boüers . . 48to 52| per 70 lbs, Pense, for, 36 0 to 38 0 
Fine .. ... 68to 70/Small Beans. 42to 44 English. 11 0 to 11 o|Rice, p.cwt. I8 Oto 22 © : 
Superfine .. T2to TA|Fine. . . ... 44to 44\|Scotch , .11 Oto 11 6jFlour, English, 
te . . . 64to 68| Tick ... . 36to 40 Welsh... 8 Oto 0 6) p.$50lb.fine 60 Oto 61 0 
Pine . ..72to 74|Fine . .42to 4ilirish . .. 10 0 to 10 9j—Secouds . 520 to54 0 
Superfine. . 76to 78|FeedOats  .18to 2) Dantzic . 11 Oto 11 6jlrishp.*i0lb. 49 O to 51 0 
Foreign ... S56to T6|Fine. . . . 22to 95|Wismar . . 11 0 to 11 6) Ameri. p. bl. 40 0 to 42 0 
Rye e... o 32to 54] Polanddo . .23to #5 American. 9 Oto 10 0|—Sour do.. 54 0 to 36 0 
Fine es. e. -55to S8|Fine. . . . 27to 29 Quebec . .. 9 Oto 10 0| Clover-seed, p. bush, 
Barley... . 24to 28|Potato do... 25to ?7 Barley, per 60 libs, [- White . Oto O 
Fine.... . 30to 33|Fine. . . .. 28to 32|Englishgrind.50 to 6 oj Red Oto O 
Su ...$5to 38] Flour, p sack 60to 65 Maling... 6 Oto 7 0| Ontmenl, per $40 Tb, 
Malt, .....50to 56|Seconds . . .50to G0 Irish. , . 4 Gto 5 o|English 50 0 to 52 0 
Fine... . 60to North Country 50 to fi0) Scotch .. O Oto 0 gjScatch .. . 280to30 0 
Hog Pease. . 44to 46/ Pollard . . 20to fE Foreign. . 5 0to 6 Olrish.... 260 to29 0 
M » . .48to.50|Bran . . . 14to 15/Maltp.9gls. 9010 9 6 Buler, , &c- 
t8...» . 12to 45 | Rye, foreign 32 to 36|Butter, per ewt. &. & 
(Ons, per 45 Ih. Belfuüst . =» L 0 
Seeds, &c.—July 2. Eng. ew. 4 P154 ONewry . . to 0 
Se 4. 8. I. scotch pota. 3 9to4 Ol Waterford,new 
Must. Brown, 20to 0| Hempseed 50 to — Welsh s. Oto Ù Cork, 3d wo $6 0 o 
—White..- 18to 0j Linseed, crush. 56 to 65 irish 36to5 8|Pickled, 94to O 
Tares... 8 to 10| New, for Seed — to — (Common. 32to3 4|Beef, p. tierce BS to 95 
Tumips. ... Oto 0 Ryograss - » 36 to — Foreign . . 30103 4)——p, barrel 55 to 63 
—New .... 10to 16] Clover, Red, . 100 to — Bean: nr Pork, p. bri. S85to 90 
„prar |Pork, p. btl. 
Yellow. .. Oto O|-—White. . 105to — English . . 44 Oto 46 0 Hama, dry, . 64to 66 
Carraway eee 60 ta 0 Coriander ee 22 to 30 | Tris l=. « 42 Oto 44 0| Bacon, 
Canary . . 1li5to O'Trefoll . . 65t — Pease, per quar. [Short midiles 66to 68 
New Rapeseed, £40 to £—. i= Boiling. 38 0 to 40 Oj/Long —— 62 to 64 


apeseed, £ tek . 


26th June 1819. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
; » » 598. Sd, 27s. 6d.— 49s. 10d,— 
a Oe ey a T oe ae Pues — 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Bight Winchester Bushels, 
` -and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scete Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
_, Weeks immediately preceding the 15th June 1819. 


Wheat, 00s lid.—Rya 475. — 36s. Od. Oats, 222, 5d, —Beans, 40s. 20. —Peate, 408. 7d.— 
d , Beer or Big, 22s. 1d.—Qatmeal, 19s 2d. — dicus 
E———  MhsÓ——— 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Our for the month of June will be found rather discouraging to such of our readers 


as are to cherish the expectation of a favourable in our climate. The 
maximum tem has never nearer than eleven ees and a half to the 
maximum of June 1818, and eight to that of 1817. The mean temperature has 
also declined 44 degrees, and is actually & degree lower than that of 1817. The 
minimum has never been lower than 414; but in consequence of a clear ere, the 

has been frequently at the freezing point, and vegetation, especially the 


part of the month, has made little progress. The mean of the extreme tem 
differs, from that of 10 morning and evening, only by three tenths of ad e daily 
s od digas apri eee oe ee mean height 
‘of the Barometer is nearly the annual av » and the fluctuations have been rather less 
than usual. Of the rain, about an inch and a half fell on the 20th, and three following 
days. On the day that the rain began, the Hygrometer stood higher than at any other 
iod during the month ; and the Barometer, which had previously sunk about three 
8, in to rise, and continued to do so till the rain was over. The a 
quantity moisture, in a hundred cubic inches of air, is somewhat less than June 1818, 
one 


proof of the accuracy of Andprson’s! Principles of Hygrometry. The temperature of spring 
water, which, in consequence of the ess of the sri and spring, had been con. 
sid higher than during the corresponding months of 1817, has now fallen behind 
that of. last year, being about four d lower than at the same period last summer. 
The increase, however, since the month of May, has been considerable. 
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MzTEkoROLOGICAL TABLE, ez/racted 


Register. Meteorolajyrieal: Repoti. 
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the Register kept on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 567 s 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
Juswx 1819. 
Himmi. — 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. | | THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . è 62.6 | Maximum 18th da »». 68-0 
neis insti E d e . 5 45.8 Minimum, s 1 1th n e 41.5 
— 10 A. e 57.4 | Lowest maximum, qth . ; 57.5 
D00000 000 000 20000000000 P00 10 P. M. e . e "p Hen P epi ced a4 0 ° Pes 
&eoteneo extremes, e e . hest, . . e 
&e2469 geese 10 A M. and 10 P. M. e e 53.9 Lowest di . e. 80.0 
o. 4 daily observations, — . 54.1 | Highest, 10 P. M. 91st . ~. «+ 86.0 
range of thermometer, $ - 503.5 west ditto 27th e œ 46.0 
Mean daily ditto, . . . e œ 16.8 | Greatest range in 24 Honn; tth . 23.0 
— temperature ofspring water, . 51.7 | Lesstditto, . 2d . 10.0 
Md ier Mii ppc à BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M- (temp. of mer . d Highest, 10 A. M. é 17th . 30.190 
— Fea . M. (tem item of mer. 59) . 29.675 | Lowest ditto tu. ° 29.175 
ences DOCH, temp. of mer. $9) + 9.668 Highest, 10 P.M. . lh - 31 
Man altes caring the ds 0. Saas | Sn — Wesana 3 
ng ° e . . Teatest 4 t ° e 
960099000000€ s AD 9M 4 5999009 ** . Rp Least ditto, . . 23th e e .020 
$000000990900 n? e lhe 2 
——— HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
HYGROMETER. Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 20th e 55,0 
Rain in oe e . 617 ,29909«00999 —— ditto, 17th (J . 6.0 
Evaporation in ditto, e . ° 2.800 40060 4000 ighest, 10 P. M. 16th e 27.0 
Mean wi E 0 A M e e e eg.4 *e99000000 — TET aed, A.M. 2iat EM 
ean . e e. . e e 
FUR ONERE. OE . M. e . e 13.1 6000000990009090900000900900090000 20th 31.4 
099090009900099999 000 . 20.8 900000040 09000900000000900000€9 MOM url M. i 51.2 
. Point — 1o A. M. . 45.8 000000 Qpe 000000000000 000000 00e Lowest est ditto, 12th 38.0 
9900009e0000000 *6* cap Cad «000000 000.200 e. M. e 44-3 *9090990090099 Relat. t. Hum. Highest, 10 A.M. 1th 92.0 
APS 606 000 004 OHS SOS 000 009000900000000900 € "e e 45.0 š OSS OOS OOS OF CO 2S OOS 09090000000 000 Leust di ditto, 20th 42.0 
SeSSOTE +I oso poe umid. 10 A.M. . 69.9 499099009000000400909000000009000€8 Greatest, 10 P.M. oad 94.0 
OOO OG? 0 00 02 c 000000 OOe 000009 000200 008000 10 . . 62.6 090009000 ews COTES OES 208 009 000 Least ditto, 16th. 67.4 
OOO COR O00 000 000000 000000000 200 208 000 eRe e 16.3 @ncecse Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 91st 284 
PPS SOE EHO COSS in 100 cub. [n air,10 A.M. 4216 0090999090009 090090900900000069 900 ditto, 28th e 132 
0909 0099400009 000 G0 0004 09090900000000090 008000088 080008 0 P.M. 204 s009000000 000900000 00000 900000 Greatest, 10 P. M. 23d 258 
969900900000000000642000000000000900000000090900Q000090 000 both, *210 0€«000002000009000000006000009 t ditto, 12th. 165 


Vatr days, 17; ratny days, 13. Wind west of meridian, 22; east of meridian, 8. 





METEOROLOGICAL isi extracted from the Register kepi at Edinburgh, in 
he Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N-B.— The Observations are mado twice e 
he second Observation ip the 
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BIRTHS, MARHIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 21. The lady of Williarh Mackenzie, Esq. 
BUrgeon to the Governors body guard, Madras, a 

May 11. — —— Mrs Fer- 
rie, a 

$1. A + forth, theJad of Lieut. Acheson French, 
regiment, superintending officer at that sta- 
$5. At Mt Edinburgh, the lady of John Stewart, 


da 
— it VEe, drect, Edinburgh, Mrs Watson, a 


son. 
97. Mrs Dundas, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 
son. 


igi 


pis t, Pxinbenth, Mrs A. Gilles- 
unnysi 

pie — At * noun: Mrs Bruce, a ter, 
28. At Rosebank, nesr Wick, Mrs M , 8 


ughter 
— Àt Birmingham, Mrs Shortt, 6th dragoon 
Ex The wo 
man, three sons, who, nite tie — 


well. 
US A ase us Gace: 
C. B. Kt. St. A., a son and heir. . 
30. At Newbattle-manse, Mre ——— 


June 1. At lady 


» 
of M John H ason: - . 
8. tst ohn » Bainburgh, Mrs Carteret 
At R — Mrs Robert Hawthorn, a 


ter. 
4. At Carriden-manse, Mrs Fleming, a daughter. 
- At Irvine, Mrs Sillar, a daughter. 
» the Countens Stanh B ire 


ELIO E] lady of the Re Rev. 


9. Mrs James es Simpson, Norihumberland tres 
— At Kabare, the wire of Mr John Mensies, 


— Kakbank Mrs Wood, a daughter. 
+ Mrs John Brougham, a son. 
Mrs Captain Dalseli of 


the lady of Duncan Campbell, 


Biring, the lad 
art Stirling, lady of John Cüsine, Esq. a 
Z8 At Edinburgh, Mis Cochrane of Ashkirk, a 


M. Mrs Campbell, Picardy-place, a son, 
18. The Countess ot March, a daugh ter. 
Milton, Lady Hunter ee a son. 


— 


Citadel, Leith, thre d daughters, who, with 


— At Edinburgh, er Macdowall, a daugh- 
0. In — Mrs Joseph 
——— » Edinburgh, the lady of 
em In » 
H. St. G. Tucker, 


Edinburgh, the lady of Anthony Maxtone, 
Kv 2 of Alexander Ste- 
Phen, Td A nis: Wonton Stewart, the Hoi Mis 


Montgomerie Douglas, the Indy of the late Lord Res- 
ton, a daughters” 


burgh, the Right Hon. the Countess 
of Airly, a daughter. 
94. eee Mna Gillemie, Yorkepies, a 


aon. 
— At Rome, the lady of Thomson Bonar, Esq. 
a son. 


of C 
late Sir William El ott, Bart, of Stobe, to vmm ote 
Hope, 
carrier on the road between Glasgow and 
Einb tX Rire The og 
= » nae 7 ^" 

E by a fotmer 
April 14. At: Cadis, Mr Daniel of 
Park, At Uleristest Vitam Etraton, 

. * Esp to Mary, 
r 
James Smith ef. 

to Jane Mercer, daughter of Mr J. Find 


~ MARRIAGES, 
iechet Gibeon, Ext. 15 Mi Phrase, oot Di 
Mitchet Gibson, to Miss ‘Thonison, 
aptain Thomann of the 83d — 
19. At — Daniel Eliott, 
nera Rune, da: 
Table Kast ast India Co —— 
Aet 11. and Exp * Cape of Gon Ree 
‘ the bate Traas Aa Mar 
» John Minto, for fifty-three years 
E AC Mal At Malta, gio ee Robert t, . tO 
Lucy, eldest daughter of ohm Aen, Ln]. physician 
Inverness, to Miss Josepha Hemas X 
, writer, 
e, youngest daughter of the late "William 
daughter Thomas Black, Esq. of Wat- 
. At Oabr James Christia,- 
Margare : — 
24. Andrew Sword, Esq. Mungall-head, to Mrs 
€ a A Gin w, Mr Robert Auld, 
x -AtG 
EN TREES aes (€ 


EIU. t di laughter o f the late Captain Anderson. 

loreland-cottage, Canaan, Alexander 
Zeigler, surgeon, to Miss Ann Zeigler, daughter of 
ys! ny iam Zeigle r, poldemith. 

At Orchaniton, Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, 
of the 30th regiment, to Miss Douglas, daughter of 
James Douglas, Esq. of Orehardton. 

June 1. At Leith, Mr Archibald Brown, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Miss Mary Johnston, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr W iam Johnston, merchant there, 

— At London, John Whyte Melville, . of 
Bennochy aud StrathKinnes, to thé Right Man. 
Lady Catherine Osborne, only daughter of her 
Grace the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

— At Knockbrex, Jonathan Brown, Esg. White- 
haven, to Miss M*Haffie, niece of thé late Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, Hart, Case Douglas. 

— In 5t John's-chapel, zn: urgh, John Cay, 
Esq. advocate, to Emily, second dau hter of Wil- 
liam s Tere, Esq. secretary of the Island of Ja- 


LEN Mr John Duncan, manufac- 
turer, Rd ts Elizabeth Graham. 
— Dr James Sen lecturer on 
the’ Practise to Miss 

— — the late tiy Esq. merchant 


ny At Left, Mr Robert 
tm em daughter of ardent Cae 


— At Blackford, William M ., to 
—* — John Forbes of 'Blaskford, 


— At Ostridgo, Linii wshire, Mr Arehibald 
rentis mueren Pascha. iai d Jane, second 
daughter of the Mn Mr James Thomson, Oat- 

Mise ‘Dorothy B ar ate daughter ot Mr d. 
Brown, Leith.. i 


M en rig oa 
ce in , 
James Davidson, Perth. : 

















King, 
to Margare 
. of Cagnegio- 
Newton-upon-A , the Rev. 
minister of Stair. to Mary, 
— Peebles. 


enzlea Esq. to Miss 
of John Campbell, 


oni daughter of James Foret: 
» near P. 
— "At the manse 
iliam 


10. At Releto Andrew 
ab ie is nds St 
late My Thomas Laidlaw 
Macduff, 


pel, Bath, Sir Thomas 

of 5 Bart. to Mrs Chisholm of 

ui Edinburgh, Captain A Campbell, oi of th 
Honourable East India Company's artillery to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of Hay, Esq. 
OTS. At Londos, 

15. At Colonel Sir —— St Leger 
Hhusger E — Surrey. 

» em, 

At Londoa, the Honourable Henry F, C, 
Cavendish, M.P. major in the — of 
Lanesis, to Frances Susan, widow of the Honour- 
oc omi iiu Esq. to 
youngest daughter of tho lue Sir H. D. Hanike, 
of North Berwick and Bart, 


Eod CoMistrenai, to Albe, sinad databter of 
James He 1, Esq. Woodside, Nosthumberial. 
us 
ter of Dav Es. Montague-strest, 


Rus- 


i9 At Leadon, i the Honourable Robert Clive, 
e Kari and Countess Powis, to 
Harriet of the Ee daughter to Lord and Lady 


21. Ad At London, Charles Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. 
M.P. to the Honourable Lady Georgina Ine" 
bella Frances Molyneux, daughter of the 

Ráght the Kar! of Sefton. 
— At ag edge e, near Paisley, James 
Brediland and Merks- 


Anke Mari, dsaghter of the late John 
33. — James Moore Nelsom, Esq 
—— Ann Hennary 


urray, maid of honour to her late Majes- 
and second daughter of the late David Murmy, 

. brother to Lord Elibank. 
At Leith, by the Rev. Dr Jonatan; Mr John 
Gillon, wine and spirit-merchant, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Robert Dougias, Esq. of Nosti Leith. 


DEATHS. 


Nov. 5. At Badulla, in C EET Taom Y Thomas Fre 
, surgeon in the service 


Com 
B At — in the East Indies, Lieute- 
eedie, 6th regiment Madras na- 

tive infantry, third son of tho late Alex. Tweedie, 
Es of Quarter. 

tta, in November last, A Johnston 
Henderson, in the twenty-third year ages as 
sistant-surgeon of the Marchioness o of cP ast In- 


— son of the Rev. John , minister 
—* E At — Sey of Vs el 
rge William Anderson, Esq. 


of the ps — Company s civil ser vice. 

Jan. 7- At Jamaica, 24th year of his age, 
Mr Denald Macqueen, surgeon, son to the late 
Rev. Kamus Macqueen, minister of the island of 


Hunter, merchant, 
ter n Esq. ma Souter,- 


of I 


; Mr Jehn 
e ——* bank, John go 


aylar, Enq. mer- 


el Robison, 
2th 
21th regiment, and nieve of the Right Honaurable 


— Ar hee MrR R. Linamy; — Jn 3 
"TRA At Tnxlevar. cha — 


iu At St Bris, near Auxerre, in France, Eu 
mia Jane, daughter of the late John Hunter, D. 
and F.R.S. and niece of the late Lieut.-General 
— governor and commander in Chief in Up- 


Pas. At — —— » Mr Alexander Whyte, baker, 


16° At Edinburgh fone H Craufuird, 
daughter of Achill Crmufuid, ten water ics 


ib uw 

7. At Berwick, Mrs Helen Home, relict of A. 
Home, . of Bassendean. 

-— AtK pen, —— daughter of Alexander 


in his Makata service 
— At Jane, daughter of Alexander Mal- 


colm, Esq. supervisor of Excise. 
19. At Inveresk, Archibald Skirving, portrait- 


ter. 
— At Perth, Major Cristopher Seton of Bahin- 
90. At Wootcot, near Stonehaven, Mrs Garden, 
of William Garden, Esq. Braco-perk. 
21. At Kennet, James Bruce, Esq. naval officer, 


— At Manse of Rayne, in the 76th —— g his 
and 44th of his ministry, the Rev. ck Da- 
son, D.D. upwards of 40 years minister E of that 


— At B pent John Stirli . of Black- 
grange, third een the late Jobe Stirling, Esq. of 
At — ofa rapid decline, Robert Hume 
Brown, son of the late Mr William Brown 


= ofthe ial 


Bow Poem Paris, Miss Margaret — aem of 
William Grant, . of Congalton. 
34. At Ayr, Miss Kennedy of Drumellan. 
- At his house in Charlotte-str 
John Ferrier, Esq. late of the 
26. At —— the Rev. 
years pastor of the Seottish-ehape! in 


— AL near Glasgow, m the 81st 
his age, the Rev. Dr James Playfair, Prin- 

cipal o * the United College, University of Se An An- 

— EM AUR ummerfield, in the 71st year of her age, 


Mra Jacobina Todd, wife of 
— At Grange, Burntisland, ag 
lina Paterson daughter of 


Culbertson, Leith. 
— At Leith, Mrs Elizabeth Martin, relict of the 
late Mr Adam Watson, Dunbar. 


— At Greencroft, near Annan, Mrs Dougias, 
wife of Colonel Do las o of Greencroft. 
— At Hayfield, C 


fan Maclagan, Maclagan, pers hand 
— e late Mr J. Maclagan, Carse of 
27. At Rome, Robert Dinwiddie, Esq. of Ger- 
miston 


406 


diner, — 
At Lochmaben, in tha 71st year 
Mr J John Gardiner, late bailie of that burgh. 
30. At Dumfries, Mrs Dick Glencross, — 
xander F , Esq. of Caitloch. 


of the late Ale 
— At —— Jane, bter of James Coull, 


"Y — Wiliam Lamon, late of 


— pag ark infant son of Robert Forsyth, Esq. 
advocate. 

— At Dornoch, John Law, Esq. advocate in 
Aberdeen, sheriff substitu substitute of the oounty of Suther- 


June 1. Ih Jamas Weir: ‘of a fall from his horse, 
aged A Mi ama eir of Clonkeen, surgeon. 

rs Campbell, wife of Geo. 
Muir Campbell: E bell; ir Eag, — che ime 

— At his Joward-place burgh, the 
Rev. —X Miller D. D. miuíster of Cumnock, 
Ayrshire, aged 50 years. 

— Ather aunt's house, Thistle-street, Edinburgh, 
Elizabeth Campbell Dallas, aged 4 years and 10 
zones only child of the late orquill Dallas, Esq. 

RAE Lauder, Mrs Jessy Allan, spouse of Alex. 
Esq. chief ef magistrate of that 
5. At At "kalba h, Mrs Graham of 
At Cockenzie, William Thornburn, Esq. late 
of t the North West C y. 

— At Kilmarnock, T Greenshields, Esq. 

4. At Anderston, the Rev. James Stewart, 
nister of the relief congregation there, in the 74th 
year of his age, and the 44th of his ministry. 

5. At London, Lieutenant.General Sir James 
Campbell of Inverncil, Bart. G. C. H. and K. 8S. F 

— At her house, Jaumes’ s-square, Edinburgh, Mire 
Nu in the 80th year of her p bed 

6. At Barnton- house, —— urth ter of 
the late George Ramsay of Ba ton, Eag: 

— At Sanquhar, M: William Otto, lately pro- 
vost of that burgh. 

— At Edinburgh. Mrs Janet Tait, spouse of Mr 
William West, St Andrew's-atreet. 

— At Kin Arg, John Young, Esq. of Bell- 


wood, Perthsh 
— At —8 15 months, Jane M 
Ape daughter John Tod, Esq. writer to 


1. At the manse of Leuchars, Isabella, infant 
daughter of the Rev. David Watson. 

8. At Bowmore, in Islay, Mr Fulton, for many 
years schoolmaster of the parish of Killarrow. 

-— At — Samuel Sandys, Esq. formerly 


of eco MEE 
—— John Drummond Orr, 

the infant son of Mr John Orr. 

— At Edin Charles Augustin Hallard, 
eldest son of Mr lard, 

9. At Beverley, aged 86 
Garth, colonel of the 17th E ES of poa: 

11. At Portobelo, 


Hawick. ^ 
— At Hein pour: James Mayne, Esq. late of 
Powis and 
12. At Edinb argh, suddenly, Mrs Janet Strath- 
m Nicolson-street. 
LA Edinburgh, William Arnot, Esq. of Lum- 


— at Orchardhead, fn the parish of Inverkeith- 
» Mrs Alison Cunninghame, spouse of Mr Wil- 

photer min 

— a W, am 1 

14. At Edinbur rgh Graham Craufui — 
of Archibald Craufuird, Esq. writer to the si 
TUR — At Tillery, John Chambers Hunter, . “ue 

lier 


15. To her house, North St David-street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Georgina Walker Wilson, widow of 
— es Fraser, Esq. — ths Pak of Scot- 

— At Colebrook-terrace, London, John Gardner, 
Esq. late banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr William Rnight, bookseller. 

16. Alexander, eldest son of Mr James Dickson, 
Pilrig-street, Leith-walk, "m head! des 

17. At Saw-mills, Leven, Mr John Balfour, in 
the 89th year of his age. 


a AS Aohemen Ebeneser Marshall Gar- 
— 
of his age, 


[July 


17. At — 

daughter of the Wilson, Profesor 

of Astrono: in the Universi lasgow. 

⸗ At Aralaon, the Right os. Robert Dundas 
of Arniston, late Baron of the Court of 
adt t Edinburgh, John Anstruther, Esq. of At- 


— At his house at Hawkfield, Mr John Crokat. 


ALD Edward, ^ bale of 
A son 
Mr Edward Forth-atroet, dint. 


-— — m Eia his return from 
homaz Carmichael, of the Hea. 


Alexander, 
—— Purvis, Esq. of Glassmount. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Begg, widow of 
William Begg, Esq. Lcith. 
-- Mrs Isabella Webster, wife of Mr Charles 


of Mr 


24. 1. At Edinburgh, aged 85 years, 
trackmaster of Pierahill bar. 
is. racks He waa the chiet of the sory ennt andre 


es in the county of heuftew dad Ayre 

—— estates in — of frew and A — 
From his social and convivial disposition, 

he 


enuine 
hes My eene during is and ot hi — ‘he 


his lod, 
me At aging on he Nort Parse 


e Earl of Stamford and Warrington, Lord 


estates 
of S Ord and Warrin 

At Saint Maur, near 
dame the Countess Jules de 


At Lon ip Dauncey, . King's eoun- 
—— aud a distinguished ornament of the English 


I rp 


grand e 
suits, — — the peat col of 


the head of ia Weare family of Stric 
of Sisher-park in Westmoreland, and 


—— to Ge 


At Mansfield, G 
formerly — to to the the Mangus of Gren i 
afterwards a a J 


. Germany, a 
Lon and Adventures. — some years * 


aged 19, Willam, 
— son or flat Colona Jo Sohn West, late com- 
OD. 


manding the 5d —— veteran ba 
At Lane-lodge, at the advanced age of 105 years, 


Major Leary. 
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RESTORATION OF THE PARTHENON FOR THE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


— i | 
e public attention appearing to have 
been much roused by an article 
on the subject of the National Monu- 
ment, in your last Number, I trust 
you wil give admission to a few re- 
marks on the same topic, for the re- 
ception of which that article has ably 
paved the way. 


raise such trophies in remembrance of 


We are not, however, so highly exe 
cited as to throw away our money for 
no other purpose, than to give a show 
of sincerity to the expression of these 
strong emotions. We feel, that instead 
of contributing to the national honour, 
we should be ng it, were we to 
countenance the erection of a monu- 
ment inadequate to the full i 
of our sentiments. While we are in 


edifice unworthy of so great an object, 
our triumphs, as well as our apprecia- 
tion of them, would come to be under- 


ies, are not fully understood. It valued by posterity, and thus one of 
Do p , that in this the the asd A rioni adven of the 
writer of the article in question is not national monument would be destroy- 


quite correct. If he be, however, his 
strain of argument is well calculated to 
remedy the evil of which he com- 


The true cause, however, of the evi- 
dent tardiness (not to call it luke- 
warmness) of the public on this occa- 
sion, seems to arise very naturally out 
of the uncertainty which prevails, as to 
the plan and situation of the monu- 
ment itself. 

We are described as being a cautious 
nation ; but caution such as ours is not 
; nor 


is with the warmest 


en 

with those ennobling feelings of pride 
aid patricia, which) caghi is d i 
from the recollection of triamp n 
DCUM Dra enia ta 


Vor. V. 


berating and — people ; and 
Tum 


ed. Nor should we, in our own day, 
be free from some feeling of humilia. 
display to our rivals 
emorial that, instead of 
sustaining, should tend to depress the 
lofty character we have so nobly a- 
chieved. 

It is no answer to this to assert, that 
such fears are groundless. We must 
judge on this as on every other occa- 
sion, by what we know. And what 
does this know. furnish? Let us 
look over the whole empire—shall we 
anywhere find, amidst modern struc- 
tures, one edifice in any respect worthy 
of the object in view ?—or can any 
person be found bold enough to pro- 
phecy for the works of this country, a 
celebrity as undeviating and enduring 
as that which, for more than two thou- 
sand years, has been bestowed on the 
magnificent structures of Antient 
Greece ! 

Innumerable "id have been 

3139 
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made in all coun to rival these of yery.doubjfal beauty, and almost 
works. They have oft iled ; age wecestarily inadequate to the great pur- 
this is admitted on ev d, thein- pose at present in view. 
ference is irresistible, that although it There is but one opinion upon this 


be not, ip the nature of things, im 

sible to reagh, ot aren to surpass, that 
degree of exceftence, yet it is in the 
very highest degree improbable, that 
the invention of any modern architect 
shall uce, all at once, a plan ap- 
proaching, even remotely, to the per- 
fegtion of those models which hase 


been handed down to us from anti- 


w. e 
—— Pericles, it finally attained. 


tum mark the step from the heavy ar- 
chitecture of Egypt to the more grace- 
ful, though not solid, proportions 
of the Doric order, The temple of 
Jupiter Panbellenius, not only in the 
construction of its perta, end the proe 
portion of its columna, but in the rude 
aculpture of its Frize, tells, what we 
know from history to be true, that 
it was erected prior to that era of 
public taste which gave birth to the 
celebrated temple of Minerva. Thus, 
both from theory and experience, we 
are entitled to say, that long ere the 
san of Grecian taste had shed its meri- 
dian lustre on the Acropolis, there 
must have been many bright indica. 
tions of the li i which wes 1o cepe — 
a light of which we, in this coun- 


ts and wealth, we 
gam reach at once an excellence which 
it cost even the Greeks so many cen- 
turies to accomplish. And what folly 
were it, with that admitted excellence 
fully within our grasp, to think of 
raising in its stead an edifice which, 
by every conceivable analogy, must be 


subject, t these who have ei- 
Ew visited ass e who bate sta- 
ed the works which describe that 
city. But as the great majority of 
those persons who are ex to 
contribute to this monument never 
Saw ry Parthenon, nor even a draw. 
È it, it cannot be expected, un- 
leis some mode be adopted of extend- 
ing the knowledge of this subject, 
that any very general feeling will be 
expressed for its being adopted as the 
model of the national monument. 
There is very little doubt, however, 
that were means afforded to the public 
of comparing the Parthenon of Athens 
with any modern plan whatsoever, the 
decision would speedily be 
in favour of the maa. — 
tee of management would therefore 
doing the highest service to the cause 
they to circulate 1 


tion very neatly resembling its original 
position—that is to «ay, crowning the 
rock of the Calton-hill. Yet althougli 
gach a measure would be very impor- 
tant, ——— — 
ic taste, yet, with re- 
— the object framed un- 
der consideration, it wouk be of little 
avail, unless it were accompanied by a 
that this model, the finest be- 
yond all question which the world 
ever saw, was in faet to be adopted # 
the national monument.* 
The advantages which would flow 
from such a decision are numerous and 


give their money towards 
of any modern structure whatsoever- 
Again, it is well known what efferts 
have long been made by the taste and 
wealth of England to : 
of Grecian architecture in this cown- 
try. Societies have been formed ; er- 
tists sent out; and ships have been 





* In order that full justice might be done to the subject, such 
executed by the hand of a master ; al ve fed cuida dat a i 
his powerful assistance. This 


Williams would cheerfully lend 
mand 


Lf 


drawing ought to 
me Mr Hogh 
to the om- 


of matchless skill in execution, and th ost refined observation adds the 
advantage of having studied the original at Athens. oo f 
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facighted ‘to Athenian re- see that the evection of such a tem- 
meines te our shores, But ple as the Parthenon any where 


while numberless detached pieces of 
art have, by means of this perseverance, 
labour, and nse, been brought to 
this country, it has hitherto been found 
impossible to erect one building on 
the model of the temples of antiquity. 
This hes arisen, not eny want of 
an ardent desire to accomplish such 
an object; not from any blindness to 
the incaleulable benefits which would 
thereby be conferred on public taste ; 
but principelly from the enormous ex- 
peuse with which snch a structure 
would be attended in London. The 
vicinity, however, to the capital of 
Scotland, of the finest freestone quar- 
ries in the world, gives to the people 
of this country the ready means of ac- 


com — — 
an expense vastly inferior to what 
Sulle fequi in any other wart 


of the empire.” We have, moreover, 
the very important advantage of pos- 
sesaing @ finer situation for so noble a 
structure, tban any other city can 
boast of; a situation, be it recollected, 
which resembles, in the most striking 
manner, spot selected for a simi- 
lar monument by Phidias himself. 
The object, then, so long and so ar- 
dently wished for by every man of 
taste and education in England, will 
now be placed: within their reach. 
Can any one doubt that under the 
pr circamstanees the subscrip- 
tions from that enlightened and enter- 
pising country would be immense? 
et without some such powerful sti- 
mulus we have no title to expect that 
— am ol will -— — 
ing an object in whi are 
Bot er c They have 
enough at e to occupy their atten- 
tien and their wealth, and they would 


edifice out of their own country. 
the restoration of the finest of all the 
mieient models is an object of such 
pes importanee ; one that comes 

ome so immediately to every classical 
ther, in fa upper, ‘se might sully 

, in rt, we mi 

calculate upon the assistance of * 
classical neighbours. They would 


within their island, would confer be- 
nefits as lasting and important u 
the rez of the arte in England, as 
in this country ; being sensible teo, 
that such an object can be looked for 
in this metropolis alone, they would 
be far above jealousy, and would 
cheerfally and liberally contribute to~ 
wards its accomplishment, 

Much of the same reasoning will ap~ 
ply to India ; where the taste for Gre- 
eian architecture has far outstripped 
that which prevails here. The Scotch 
form a great.proportion of the society 
in that country ; and as they have the 

t and most lively interest in 
them country's renown—and are 
seased of considerable wealth, they 
basin body of men whom ít is ex- 
tremely important to en heartily 
in this cause. They have witnemel 
the triumphs which this monument is 
intended to commemorate, though at a 
distance, with a degree of ardour and: 
enthusiasm not less heartfelt than it 
was here; but from the absence of 
the distrecting causes which surround 
us, the sentiment hes proved even 
more lasting. Consequently, most of 
the Scotch in India may be ex ; 
under any circumstances, to subscribe 
to a certain extent. But as they re- 
tain, even in that country of liberality 
and profusion, all their national good 
sense and caution, they will not easily 
be induced to engage in this sub- 
scription, to the full extent of their 
means, while the present uncertainty 
as to the plan and situation of the mo- 
nument exists. But it is no less cer- 
tain, that if our countrymen in India 
were to be assured that the Parthenon 
of Athens was indeed to be restored, 
and in the capital of their native land, 
they would cooperate in this great 
cause with an efficiency worthy of 
their birth-place. 

The influence of public opinion is, 

haps, no where so strongly felt as 
in India; there is no country, indeed, 
in which enlarged and liberal ideas are 
so generally felt and acted upon: and 
those who best know the state of so- 
ciety there, will deem it no extrava- 
gance to assert, that so unexception- 


* We possess also more than one architect whose powers of execution are fully equal to 
such a task. And surely, even the most eminent of these would, upon due reflection, 
feel more highly honoured by ‘becoming the actual restorer of the Parthenon, than from 
being the original planner of any modern edifice. 


a` 
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ab’. s plan would instantly be taken 

up by every Scotchman; and that the 

—— European population would soon 
w. 

It has been seid, that possibly the 
hesds of the Courts, in whom the 
power is vested by Act of Parliament, 
of putting s negative on the erection 
of any edifice on the Calton-Hill, 
might object to the national monu- 
ment being placed on that spot. But 
the well-known public spirit, and 

ightened views of the eminent in- 
dividuals who fill these stations, se- 
cure us from this apprehension. They 
would, in all probability, object, and 
with reason, to the project —— 
a modern building, of doubtful sym- 
metry, on that beautiful situation.— 
But were the good taste of the public 
to decide upon transferring to this 
country that exquisite structure which 
still stands unrivalled by moderm art, 
there can surely be — — 
ing permission to place it on the very 
spot, which its original author would 
have chosen, as best calculated to a- 
dorn the city, at once to display its 
own peculiar excellencies, and to ren- 
der it, what such a monument ought 
undoubtedly to be—proudly and emi- 
nently conspicuous. 


Restoration of the Parthenon. 


on the summit of the Acropolis, 
bold and fine effect. Whereas the 


essentially 
ing this un ate circumstance, 
however, we must ever feel grateful 
to the patriotic individual to whose 
active public spirit we owe the intro- 
duction of this first model of Grecian 
art. And itis most to be 
hoped, that, as he enjoys an uncommon 
share of public esteem and confidence, 
he will, upon this important occasion, 
lend the weight of his great influence 
towards the advancement of the ns- 
tional taste: and thus, in the most 
legitimate way, establish his title to 
that extensive popularity which, on a 
recent occasion, raised him to one of 
the highest situations in this — 





REMARKS ON DON JUAN. 


IT has not been without much reflec- 
tion and overcoming many reluctan- 
cles, that we have at last resolved to 
say a few words more to our readers 
concerning this very extraordinary 
— The nature and causes of our 

ifficulties will be easily understood 
by those of them who have read any 
part of Don Juan—but we despair of 
standing justified as to the conclusion 
st which we have arrived, in the opi- 
nion of any but those who have read 
and understood the whole ofa work, 
in the composition of which there is 
unquestionably a more thorough and 
intense — of genius and vice— 

wer and igacy—than in any poem 
‘hich ad ever before been written in 
the English, or indeed in any other 
modern language. Had the wickedness 
been less inextricably mingled with 
the beauty and the grace, and the 
strength of a most inimitable andincom- 
prehensible muse, our task would have 
been easy: But sttence would be a 
very poor and a very useless chastise- 


ment to be inflicted by us, or by any 
one, on a production, whose corrup- 
tions have been so effectually embalm- 
can do or refrain from doing, ‘nothing 
can do or refrain 
can possibly prevent from taking a 
high place in the literature of our coun- 
try, and remaining to all 8 per- 
tual monument of the exalted intel- 


ect, and the depraved heart, of one of © 


the most remarkable men to whom 


that country has had the honour and - 


the disgrace of giving birth. 

That Lord Byron has never writ- 
ten any thing more decisively and tri- 
umphantly expressive of the greatness 
af Lis geuis, will be allowed by all 
who have read this That as 
ing all its manifold and grievous of- 
fences for a moment out of our view) 
it is by far the most admirable speci- 
men of the mixture of ease, strength, 
gayety, — — extant in the 
whole try, isa 

ition to which. wo Casert s as 


persuaded, very few of them will - 


—_ 














has devoted bis powers to the Mori of 
and passions ; and it increases 
fis guilt and our sorrow, that he has 
devoted them entire. What the im- 
mediate effect of the poem may be on 
contemporary literature, we cannot 
d to too happy could we 
ope that its lessons of ess an 
vigour in language, and versification, 
and conception, might be attended to, 
as they deserve to be—without any 
stein being suffered to fall on the pu- 
rity of those who minister to the 
neral shape and culture of the public 
mind, ses Le mischie MET DRE 
inst all good principle an 
feel which have been unworthily 
embodied in so many elements of fas- 


cination. 

V The moral strain of the whole poem 
is pitched in the lowest key—and if 
the genius of the author lifts him now 
and then out of his pollution, it seems 
as if he regretted the elevation, and 
made all haste to descend again. To 

i ize the offences committed in 
its peges would be worse vain— 
because the great genius of the man 
seems to have been throughout exert- 
ed to its utmost strength, m devising 
every possible method of pouring scorn 
upon every element of good or noble 
nature in the hearts of his readers. 


tification—having drained the sane of 
sin even to its bitterest dregs, were 
resolved to shew us that he is no longer 
a human being, even in his frailties ;— 
but a cool unconcerned fiend, laugh- 
— & detestable glee over the 
whole of the better and worse elementa 
0f which — meis com 
treating well nigh wi ual derision 
the most of uM s and the most 
odious of vices—dead alike to the 
beauty of the one, and the deformity 
of the other—a mere heartless despis- 
er of that frail but noble humanity, 
whose was — "prion a 
shape of more orable tion 
than in his own contemptuously dis- 
tinct delineation of himself. To con- 
fess in secret to his Maker, and w 
over in secret agopies the wildest 
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tranegressinus 
and mind, is part of a 
sinner, in whom sin has no’ Wétome 
the sole jin vid life and action— 
of a soul for which there is yet ope. 
But to lay bare to the eye of man and of 
woman all the hidden convulsions of 
a wicked spirit—thoughts too. aboe 
minable, we would hope, to have been 





d imagined by any but him that has ex- 


pressed them—and to do all this with- 
out one symptom of pain, contrition, 
remorse, or hesitation, with a calm care- 
less ferociousness of contented and satis- 
fled vity—this wasan insult which 
no wi man of genius had ever be- 
fore dared to put upon hisCreator or his 
Species. This highest ofall possible ex- 
hibitions of self-abandonment has been 
set forth in mirth and gladness, by one 
whose name was once pronounced with 
pride and veneration by every English 
voice. This atrocious consummation 
was reserved for Byron. 

It has long been sufficiently mani- 


< 


fest, that this man is devoid of reli- ' 


gion. At times, indeed, the power 
and presence of the Deity, as speaking 
in the sterner workings of the elements, 
seems to force some momentary con- 
sciousness of their existence into his la- 
bouring breast ;—a spirit in which there 
breathes so much of the divine, can- 
not always resist the majesty of its 
Maker. But of true religion terror is 
a small part—and of all religion, that 
on mere terror, is the least 
worthy of such a man as Byron. We 
may look in vain through all his works 
for the slightest evidence that his soul 
had ever listened to the gentle voice of 
the oracles. His understanding has 
been subdued into conviction by some 
ing cloud ; but his heart has never 
touched. He has never writ- 

ten one line that savours of the spi- 
rit of meekness. His faith is but 
for a moment—“ he believes and 
trembles,” and relapses again into- 
his m of unbelief—a gloom in 
which he is at least as devoid of 
Horz and CHanirv as he is of 
Faitn.—The same d hardness of 
heart which makes the author of Don 
Juan a despiser of the Faith for which 
his fathers bled, has rendered him a 
scorner of the better part of woman ; 
and therefore it is that his love poetry 
is è continual insult to the beauty 
that inspires it. The earthy pert of 
the passion is all that has found a 
resting place within his breast—His 
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idol i: ui! of clay—and he dashes her 
to pieccs almost in the moment of his 


worship.  Impiously railing against 
his Gon y and. meanly distoyal 
to his Sovereign and his country,—and 


brutally outraging all the best feel. 
ings of female honour, affection, 
and confidence—How small a part of 
ehi is that which remains to the 
descendant of the Byrons—a gloomy 
vizor, and a deadly weapon ! 

Of these offences, however, or of 
such as these, Lord Byron had been 
puilty abundantly before, and for such 

e has before been rebuked in our 
own, and in other more authoritative 

pages. There are other and newer 
' sins with which the author of Don 
Juan has stained himself— sins of a 
class, if ble, even mote despic- 
able — he had before commit- 
ted ; and in regard to which it is mat- 
ter of regret to us, that as yet our pe- 
riodical critics have not appeared to ex- 
press themselves with y seemly mea- 
sure of manly and candid indignation. 

Those who are acquainted, (as who 
is not?) with the main incidents in 
the private life of Lord Byron ;—and 
who have not seen this production, 
(and we are aware, that very few of 
our Northern readers have seen it)— 
will scarcely believe, that the odious 
malignity of this man’s bosom should 
have carried him so far, as to make 
* him commence a filthy and impious 
poem, with an elaborate satire on the 
character and manners of his wife— 
from whom, even by his own confes- 
sion, he has been separated only in 
consequence of his own cruel and heart- 
= misconduct. Itis in vain for — 

n to attempt in any way to justi 
hi owi bahari ar in chat e hir. an 
now that he has so openly and auda- 
ciously invited inquiry and reproach, 
we do not see any good reason why he 
should not be daily told so by the 
general voice of his countrymen. It 
. would not be an easy matter to per- 
suade any Man who has any know! 
of the nature of Woman, that a fem 


such as Lord Byron has himself’ de- 


scribed his wife to be, would -— 
or hastily, or lightly te herself, 
from the love which she once been 


inspired for such a man as he is, or 
was. Had he not heaped insult upon 
insult, and scorn upon scorn—had he 
not forced the iron of his contempt 
into her very soul—there is no woman 
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of delicacy and virtue, as he adntitied 
en re to be, who would not heve 
hoped ings and eaffered all thi 
from one, her love of whom must have 
been inwoven with so many exalting 
elements of delicious pride, and more 
— humility. To offend the love » 
ef such a woman was wreng—but it 
might be forgiven ; to desert her was 
unmanly—but he might have returned 
and wiped for ever from her eyes the 
tears of her desertion ;—but to injure, 
and to desert, and then to turn back 
and wound her widowed pri with 
unballowed strains of cold-blooded 
mockery—was brutally, fiendishly, in- 
expiably mean. Fer —— there 
might be some possibility on, 
were they n ipei to spring B nois 
the reckless buoyancy of young blood 
and fiery passions,—for impiety there 
might at least be pity, were it visible 
that the misery of the impious soul 
were as great as its darkness ;—but for 
offences such as this, which cannot 
ceed either from the madness of sudden 
— or the drip rei agonies 
of self-perplexing an -despairing | 
doubt—but which speak the wilful 
and determined spite of an unrepent- 
ing, unsoftened, smiling, sarcastic, joy- 
ous sinner—for such diabolical, such 
slavish vice, there can be neither pity 
nor pardon. Our knowledge that 1t is 
committed by one of the most power- 
fal intellects our island ever has pro- 
duced, lends intensity a thousand 
fold to the high then A er indi 
tion. Every high t t that was ever 
kindled in out breasts b ed muse of 
Byron—every pure i feeling 
that eret — from within us 
to the sweep of his majestic inspir- 
ations—every remem moment of 
admiration and enthusiasm is in 
arms against him. We look back with 
a mixture of wrath and scorn to the 
delight with which we suffered our- 
selves to be filled by one who, all the 
while he was furnishing us with de- 
light, must, we cannot deubt it, have 
been mocking us with a cruel mock- 
ery—less cruel , beeause less pe- 
culiar, than that with which he hes now 
turned him from the lurking-place of 
his selfish and polluted exile, to pour 
the pitiful chalice of his contumely on 
the surrendered devotion of a virgin- 
bosom, and the holy hopes of the mo- 
ther of his child. The consciousness 
of the insulting deceit which hes been 
6 


being as B ever had existed. It 
is indeed js and an humiliating 

ing to know, that in the same year 
there proceeded from the same pen two 
productions, in all things so different, 
as the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold 
and this loathsome Don Juan. 

Lady Byron, however, has one con- 
solation still remaining, and yet we fear 
she will think it but a poor one. She 
- shares the scornful satire of her hus- 
band, not only with all that is good, 
and pure, and high, in human nature,— 
its principles and its feelings; but 
with every individual also, in whose 
character the predominance of these 
blessed elements has been sufficient to 
excite the envy, or exacerbate the de- 
spair of thi guilty man. We shall 
not needlessly widen the wound by 
detailing its cruelty ; we have mention- 
ed one, and, all will admit, the worst 
instance of the private malignity which 
hes beani cuibodiad in 66 Inany passa- 
ges of Don Juan; and we are quite 
sure, the lofty-minded and virtuous 
men whom Lord Byron has debased 
himself by insulting, will close the vo- 
lume which contains their own inju- 
ries, with no feelings save those of 
pity for Him that has inflicted them, 
and for Her who partakes so largely in 
the same injuries; and whose hard 
destiny has deprived her for ever of 
that proud and pure privilege, which 
enables themselves to despise them. 
As to the rest of the world, we know 
not that Lord’ Byron could have in- 
vented any more certain means of 
bringing down contempt inexpiable 
. on his own head, than by turning the 
weapons of his spleen against men 
whose virtues few indeed can equal, 
but still fewer are so lost and unwor- 
thy as not to love and admire. 


The mode in which we have now - 


expressed ourselyes, might be a suf- 
ficient apology for making no extracts 
` from, this poem itself. But our indig- 
nation regard to the morality of the 
poem, not blinded us to its ma- 
nifold beauties ; gs — the more 
willing to quote a few of the passages 
which — be read without a blush, 
because the comparative rarity of such 
passages will, in all probability, operate 
to the cmnplete exclusion of the work 
i inr = the libraries of the greater 
oL. V. 
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part of our readers. As it is out of the 
uestion for us to think of analyzing 
e story, we must quote at the haz- 
ard of some of our quotations being 
very imperfectly understood. 
** Vernon, e butcher iur oni ending, Borel’ 
od, — had their tithe of 


then, like W 
uo's 


How 
Evil and 


And their y now; 
Each in 


oreau, 
With many of the mili set, 
ingly remarkable at times, 
But not at all adapted to my rhymes. 


** Nelson was once Britannia’ 


Juan now was sixteen years of age, : 
ne, scat wed kait seem'd 
so , a8 a page; 

every whut Eia poder des d 

m almost man; but she flew in a rage, 

And Dh her Hipa (for obe he me have ween 4); 
Jf any said so, for to be precocious 

Was in her eyes a thing the most atrocious, 

“A her numerous acquaintance, all 
—— acq » 

Pretty were but to give a feeble notion 
many charms natural 


y er as 
As to the flower, or salt to ocean, 

Her zone to Venus, or his bow to Cupid, 

(But this last simile is trite and stupid.) 

** The darkness of her oriental 
Aecorded with her Moorish origin ; 

(Her blood was not all Spanish, the 

In S isa 


n , you know sort 
When Proud Grenada fell, and, forced to fly, 
Boabdil Ma'"skin ` 


wept, of Julia’s kin 
Some went to Africa, some staid in à 
Her great great gran to remain. 


** She married (1 forget the pedigree 
With an Hidaigo, who transmitted down 
His blood lesg e than such blood should be; 
At such alliances his sires would frown, 
Wr they ten pipi ege e 
— — in and in, aa pea 
theip cousins—nay, their aun nieces, 
Which always spoils the breed, i£ it increases 


** This heathenish breed again, 
Ruin'd its blood, t much ved its 3 
For, from a root the ugliest in Old Spain 
u fresh; 
‘The sent no mote W short, aughters plain: 


Julia's grandmamma 
Don more heirs at love than law. 
t be, the race went on 
rough every generation, 


I shall have much to speak abou 
Was ed, c 


* Her eye (I'm very fond of handsome e 
Was lores and dark, suppressing hai fta hire 
Until she spoke, then through its soft disguise 
Flash'd an ex: more of pride than ite, 
And love than either; and there would arise 
A something in them —— — 
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But wobkt haye been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled through abd chasten'd. down the 


** Her glossy hair was cluster'd o'er a brow 
t with Er dei epi lr and smooth 


was bow, 
upi with the beam of youth, 
, at times to a t glow, 
. ber veins tun g; she, in sooth, 
Possess'd an air and grace by no means common : 
Her stature tall—i hate a dumpy woman.” 

+ 


** And if she met him, though she smiled no more, 
She look'd a sadness sweeter than her smile, 

As if her heart had deeper thoughts in store 

E ver br pieds own, ao 'd more the while, 

ot eompremion in its burning core; 

Even UR ONES itself has many a wile, 

And wil not dare to trust itself with truth, 

And love is taught hypocrisy from youth. 


** But passion most dissembles yet betra 
Even by its darkness; as the b * 


— "tis still the same h isy ; 
Qldness or even or i 
Are masks it often wears, and still too late. 
*¢ Then there were sighs, the deeper for resston, 
—— — 
burning » though for no transgression 
— when met, and restlessness when 
Speakin of moonlight, he says : 
e isa silence in that hour. 
A siiinem, w leaves room for the full soul 
all itself, without the power 
wholly back its self-control ; 
t which, hallowing tree and tower, 
and softness 





leaf to leaf; "tis swoet to view on high 
The rainbow, based cn ocean, span the sky. 
** "Tig sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 


eye will mark 


Qer roming, and look brighter when we come ; 
"Tis sweet to be awaken'd be the 
eaa by Aing waten i sweet hum 
voice i 


girls, the of birds 
of ehildren, and their earliest words. 
is 


Or gentleman of seventy years 
ve made us youth" 
alread 


, but with stamina so ^ 
That all the Israclites are fit to mob its 
Next owner for their double-damn'd post-obits. 


gium CMUM wa dolend 
——— ; and dear the schoolboy spot 
e Heer forget, though there we are forgot. 
t: But sweeter still than this, than these, than all 
Is first and passionate love—it stands alone, : 
Like Adam's recollection of his fall 


of knowledge has been pluck'd--alls 
known— 
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— 
No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 
Fire Prometheus fileh’d for us from heaven.’ 
The conclusion of the history of this 
the lady's chamber at midnight 
in the lady’s ber at mi 
her husband. Thinking her lover 7 
fectually concealed, Donna Julia rates 
her Lord in a style of volubility in 
which, it must be granted, there is 
abundance of the true vis conrica.—- 
The detection which follows almost 
immediately after the conclusion of 
the speech, gives much additional ab- 
surdity to the amazing confidence of 
the lady. 
e Was nde this "a gary eid Julia's tongue — 
e 
"ek hen st rev met 
For this in silence I have suffer'd long 
A husband like Alfonso at my side; 


But now I'll bear no more, nor here renmin, 
If there be law, or lawyers, in all Spain. 


s“ * Yes, Don Alfonso! husband now no more, 
If ever you i: deserved the 

Irt worthy of your years 
Fifty, or sixty—it is al! the same— 


a virtuous woman's ? 
Ungrateful, perjured, barbarous Don Alfonso, 
How dare you think your lady would go on so? 
PEA 1E Tor Chih een 2o Bold 
The common privileges aex 

That 1 have — & OAIE 60 old 

And deaf, that any other it would vex 

And never once he has bad cause to p 


t found my very innocence perplex 
— he : v3 doubted I was married— 
How sorry you will be when ]'ve miscarried ! 


es < Was it for this that no Cortejo ere 

I yet have chosen from out the youth of Seville ? 
Is it for this I scarce went any where, 

Except to ts, mass, play, rout, and revel ? 
Ts it Cor thie, ViA 


er my were, 
vourd none—nay, was almost uncivil ? 
Is it for this that General 
Who took Algiers, declares I used him v 


Count O’Reill 
M ely? 
s * Did not the Italian Musico Cazzani 
Sing at my heart six months at least in vain ? 
Did not his countryman, Count Corniani, 
Call me the only virtuous wife in S ? 
Were there not also Russians, » many? 


** * Have I not had two bishops at my feet? 
The Duke of ichar, and Don Feman Nunes, 
And is it thus a faithful wife you treat? 
I wonder in what quarter now the moon is: 
I your vast fi ce not to beat 
e also, since the time so opportune is— 
Oh, valiant man! with sword drawn and 


Now, te me, don't you cut a pretty figure? 
* ¢ Was it for this you took your sudden journey, 
Under nee — 
sublime of raseals your attorney, 
— teg there, an Mk wile 
t 
— worst, his conducts less defeasitte, 
Because, no doubt, 'twas for his dirty fee, 
And not from any love ta you Dor me. 
** * If he comes here to take a deposi: 
By all means let the 1 
You've made the a ent in a t— 
Theres pen and ink for you, sir, when you nesd— 
hing with 


cock'd 


Let ev be noted " 

1 would not you for nothing should befeed— -· 
Pon pies) 's undyest, pray tum 1 your avente 
‘Oh? sobb'd Antonia, ‘1 toar eyes out. 
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«e « There ts the closet, there the tollet, there 

Roi is the sofa, there the great eo: 
There ere 

The chimney—which would really hold a lover. 
I wish to sleep, and beg you will take care 

And make no further poise, till you discover 
The secret cavern of this lurking treasure— 
And when tis found, let me, too, have that pleasure. 


«s ¢ And now, Hidalgo! now that you have thrown 
Doubt upon me, confusion over all, 
Pray have courtesy to make it known 
is the man you search for? how d'ye call 
Him ? whats his lineage? let him but be shown- 
I hope he's young and me—is he tall? 
Tell me —and be assured, that since you stain 
My honour thus, it shall not be in vain. 


<: * At least, perhaps, he has not sixty years, 

At that age he would be too old for siaughter, 
Or for so young a husband's jealous fears — 

(An ! let me have a glass of water.) 
J am ashamed of having shed these tears, 

They are unworthy of my father’s daughter; 
My mother dream'd not in my natal hour 

I should fall into a monster's power. 

** * Perhaps 'tis of Antonia are jealous, 

You saw that she was sleeping by my side 
When you roke in upon us m your fellows: 

nac you please—we've nothing, sir, to 


Only another time, I trust, you'll tell us, 
Or for the sake of decency abide 

A mornent at the door, that we may be 

Drest to receive so much good company. 


** * And now, sir, I have done, and say no more } 
The little 1 have said may serve to show 
The leas heart in silence may grieve o'er 
The wrongs to whose exposure it is slow :— 
I leave you to your conscience as before, 
"f will one day ask you why you used me so? 
God grant you fee) not then tho bitterest ! 
Antonia! where's my pocket-handker.hiet ?" 


Waved and o'ershadi er wan cheek, appears 
Her streaming hair; the black curis strive, bat fail, 
To hide the shoulder, which uprears 
Its snow through all ; —her soft lips lie apart, 
And louder than her breathing beats her heart.” - 


In consequence of this intrigue, Don 
Juan is sent on his travels ; and the 
lady, who is shut up in a convent, 
takes leave of him in a beautiful let- 
ter, of which this is a part. 


"Tis woman's whole existence ; man — 


Pride, fares arbiters to ait his heart, 
e, fame, am u 

And few there are : 

Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 


u * You will in pleasure, and in pride 
Beloved and ing many: Duda s 

For me on except some years to hide 
M sorrow 


y in my heart's core 
These I could bear, but cannot onst aside : 
Tbe passion which still rages as before, 
And so fareweB-—forgive me, love me--No, 
That word is idle now—but let it go. 
** * My bresat has been all weakness, is so 
But still | think Lean collect my minds 7 
My blood still rushes where my spirit's set, 
As roll the waves before the settled wind; 
My heart is feminine, nor can forget— 


So shakes the the pole, 
As vibrates my fond heart to my fix'd soul, 


«* * T have no more to say, but li still, 
nie DOLE my Mead d sheet, 
And yet I may as well the task fulfil, 


MI misery can scarce be more complete: 
J not lived till now, could sorrow kill; R 
Death shuns the wretch who fain tbe blow would 


meet 
And I must even survive this last adieu, 
And bear with life, to love and pray for you ? 
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es his nofe itten it-edged ` paper 
with s meat litle crow ai, d 


Her smali white hand could hardly reach the taper, 
It trembled as magn etic needles do, 
And yet she did not let one tear escape her ; 
The seal a sunflower; * Elle vous suit partout, 
The motto, cut upon a white cornelian ; 
The wax was superfine, its hue vermillion.” 
Perhaps there are not a few women 
who may profit from seeing in what a 
style of contemptuous coldness the 
sufferings to which licentious love ex- 
them are talked of by such 
people as the author of Don Juan. 'The 
many fine eyes that have wept dan- 
gerous tears over his descriptions of the 
Gulnares and Medoras cannot be the 
worse for seeing the true side of his 
picture. 


** Alas ! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For all of theirs oe that die is thrown, 
And if *tis Jost, life hath no more to bring 


To them but mockerics of the past alone, 
And their revenge is as the tigers spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and ciushiug; yet, as rcal 


Torture is theirs, what they inflict they feel. 


^ They are right; for man, to man so oft unjust, 
ls always so to women; one sole bond 
Awaits them, treachery is all their trust; 
Taught to conceal their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 
Buys them in marringe—and what rests beyond ? 
A thankless husband, next a faithless lover, 
Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all’s over. 


** Some take a lover, some take drams or prayers, 
Some mind their household, others dissipation, 
Some run away, gnd but exchunge their cares, 
Losing the advantage of a virtuous station ; 
Few changes e'er can better their affairs, 
Theirs being an unnatural situation, 
From the dull palace to the dirty hovel: 
Some play the devil, and then write a novel.” 
The amour with this Spanish lad 
is succeeded by a shipwreck, in whic 
Juan alone escapes. He is dashed on 
the shore of the Cyclades, where he is 
found by a beautiful and innocent girl, 
the daughter of an old Greek pirate,— 
with whom, as might be supposed, the 
same game of guilt and abandonment 
is played over again. There is, how- 
ever, a very superior kind of poetry in 
the conception of this amour—the de- 
solate isle—the utter loneliness of the 
maiden, who is as ignorant as she is 
innocent—the helpless condition of 
the youth—every thing conspires to 
render it a true romance. How easy 
for Lord Byron to have kept it free 
from any stain of pollution! What 
cruel barbarity, in creatitig so much 
of beauty only to mar and ruin it! 
This is really the very suicide of gc- 
nius. 
** Then was the cordial pour'd, and mantle flung 
Around his limbs; and the fair arm 
Raised higher the faint head which o'er it hung 
And her transparent cheek, all pure and warm, 
Pillow'd his death-like forehead ; then she wrung 
His dewy curis, long drench'd We storm ; 
And watch’d with cagerness each throb that drew 
A sigh from his heaved bosom—and hers, too. 


s And lifting him with care into the cave, 
The gentle girl, and her attendant, —onc 
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Y yet her elder, and of brow less grave, Into one focus, kindled from shove; - 

And more robust of figure, —then begun Such kisses as belong to early days. 
To kindle fire, and as the new flames gave * + e e * 


Light tothetrocks that roof'd them, which the sun 
Mad never seen, the maid, or whatsoe'er 
She was, appcar'd distinct, and tall,-and fair. 


Her brow was overhung with coins:of gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose | locks were roli'd 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould, 
They nearly reach'd her heel; and in her air 
There was a something which ke command, 
As one who was a lady in the lan 


Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
Deepest attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven fringe the full glance flies, 
Ne'er with such force the swiftest arrow flew; 
*Tis as the snake late coil'd, who hours his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


Her brow was white and low, her cheek's pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the set sun; 

Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 

Fit for the model of a statuary. 
(A race of mere impostors, when all’s done— 

I've seen much finer women, ripe and real, 

‘Than ali the nonsense of their stone ideal.) 


PU tell yon why I say so, for ‘tis just 
One should not rail without a decent cause: 
There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 


A frequent model; and if e'er she must 
Yield to stern Time and Nature's wrinkling laws 
They will destroy a face which mortal thought 


Ne'er compass’d, nor less mortal chisel wrought. 


And such was she, the lady of the cave: 
Her dress was very t from the Spanish, 
Simpler, and yet of colours not so grave; 
For, as you know, the Spanish women banish 
Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, while wave 
Around them (what I hope will never vanish) 
The ulna and the man iia, they 
Seem at the same time mystical and gay. 


But with our damsel this was not the case : 
Her dress was man d, fincly spun; 
Her locks cur!'d neg! tly round her face, 
But through themgold and gems profusely shone; 
chest lace 


Fiash’d on her little hand ; but, what was shocking; 
Her small snow feet had slippers, but no stocking, 


** And forth ner wandered, her sire being gone, 

As I have said, upon an expedition ; 

And mother, brother, guardian she had none, 

Save Zoe, who, although with due precision 
She waited on her lady with the sun, 

Thought daily service was her only mission, 
Bringing warm water, wreathing her long tresses, 
And asking now and then for cast-off dresses. 

+ e e e . * 
** [t was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 

Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 
Which then seems as if the whole earth it bounded, 

Circling all nature, hush'd, and dim, and still, 
With the far mouatain-crescent half surrounded 

On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill 
Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 

th one star sparkling through it like an eye. 


** And thus the y wander'd forth and hand in hand, 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 
Glided along the smooth and harden'd sand, 
And in the’worn and wild receptacles 
Work'd by the storms, yet work'd as it were panne 
In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells, 
They turn'd fo rest; and, each clasp'd by an arm, 
Yielded to the deep twilight's purple charm. 


“ They 1ook'd up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
TR gazeu upon the glittering seu below, 
ence the broad moon rose circling into sight ; 
They heard the wave's splash, and the wind so low, 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
fnto each other—and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss; 


** A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, and lov 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays 3 


‘They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers think it Jontliness; 
The silent ocean, and th-y starligh* bay, 
The twilight glow, which momently grew lees, 
The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, made them to each other press, 
As if there were no life beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 
s & E e + e 
* Haidee was Nature's bride, and knew not this: 
Haideo was Passion's child, born where the sun 
Showers triple light, and scorches even the kiss 
Of his gazelle-cyed daughters; she was one 
Made but tolove, to feel that she was his 
Who was her chosen: what was snid or 
Elsewhere was nothing—she had nought to fear, 
Hope, care, nor love beyond, her heart beat here. 


* And now 'twas done—on the lone shore were 


plighted 
Their — the stars, their nuptíal torches, 
he 


Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted : 

Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 
By their own feelings hallow’d and united, 

Their priest was Solitude, and they were wed: 
And they were happy, for to thelr young eyes 
Each wasan angel, and earth paradise.” 

But the best and the worst — of 
the whole is without doubt de- 
scription of the shipwreck. As a piece 
of terrible painting, it is as much su- 
perior as can be to every description 
of the kind—not even excepting that 
in the Acneid—that ever was crea 
In comparison with the fearful and 
intense reality of its horrors, every 
thing that any former poet had thrown 
together to depict the — of that 
awful scene, appears chill and tame. 


*«* Then rose from sea to sk the wild farewell, 
— the timit—and stood the 
v6 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave: 1 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wavo— 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


** An^ first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder. And then all was hushed 
Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 


Accompanied with a ve splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in agony.” 
But even here the demon of his de- 


vity does not desert him. We 

* not stain rs pages with quoting 
an imens of the disgusting mer- 
iment with which he has inters 
his picture of human suffering. He 
paints it well, only to shew that he 
scorns it the more effectually ; and of 
all the fearful sounds which ring in 
the ears of the dying, the most borri- 
ble is the demoniacal laugh with whieh 
this unpitying brother exults over the 
contemplation of their despair. Will 
our readers believe that the most in- 
nocent of all his odious sarcasms is 
contained in these two lines? 
ee inthe 

— 
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EMIGRATION TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


We shail not here enter at large up- 


be — Mr Owen. 
y 
not however help thinking and saying, 
that somewhat more is required to 
com human happiness bare 
existence, whether that existence arise 
from the enclosure and cultivation of 
xen] = — epublica. ° Ti 
extra- ial republics. It is 
useless to lay down maxims, that will 
be slighted by those whose wants are 
pressing and immediate. Poverty has 
neither time nor temper to reason up- 
on remote advantages. Doubtless, 
plans may be proposed which, with 
wisdom and economy, might ultimate- 
ly support the surplus population of 
Britain ; but while so much dis- 
tress prevails, and emigration has be- 


come the ion of our restless and 
dissati r, it behoves the prac- 
tical philan ist, while he pities 


the one, to convert the other to the best 
advantage. The evil of mendicity ex- 
ists to an unquestionable and alarming 
extent; and we have seen with what 
avidity adventurers have left their na- 
tive shores for the wilds of America. 
It is too late in the day, to talk of 
giving to each individual his acre of 
d iod ib of trade and wealth 
forbids such Utopian divisions. Ex- 
tent, or, if you please, monopoly of 
property, is the natural consequence of 
commerce and civilization, and the few 
rich must make the many poor.- The 
poor, however, will increase in num- 
, if not in wealth, and swarms of 

the enterprizing indigent are ever found 
ready, in over-grown countries, to ex- 
the certainty of want at home 

= E — of M abroad. 
e need scar 8 to history in 
— ofthese truths. We "e 
not be unders to discourage the 
elforts of philanthropy, to retain and 
employ the poor in their own country. 
Every possible exertion should be 
made to alleviate their wants and sti- 
mulate their industry. To this we 
by moral than poli- 


want, and the nuzse of vice and sedi- 
m ET unemployed and licentious 
OL. V. 


per tain a surplus peasan 


pu cancer of a state, 
t to our subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has submitted to Parliament the ex- 
pediency of voting £50,000 towards 
the encouragement of emigration to 
the Cape of Good Hope. Let it be ro- 
membered, once for all, that it is not 
because that colony is too thin of in- 
habitants, but that the mother country 
M Mo iM DAD ee The 
question is not, may maine 

dy in the land 


that gr them birth, — whether 
ill stop emigration to the frozen 
Tnores of Canada, and to the United 
States, or divert and en it to 
the finest colony in the world. We 
surely have learnt enough of North 
America to convince us of the p. des 
ed and miserable condition its 
pr South — on the ri 
, has evi vantage to 
sacrifice of quitting the land a our 
forefathers. 

The more fully to understand and 
appreciate these advantages, we shall 
set before our readers a s view of 
the condition and facilities of the co« 
lony in question. 

The spring, from September to 
December, is the most agreeable sea- 
son. The summer, from December to 
March, is often intensely hot. The 
autumn, from March to June, is gee 
nerally fine and pleasant. The winter 
is rainy and stormy, and for the most 
ee ds ririn 

ortable during the months of July, 
August, and September. Most of the 
diseases that ap amongst the na» 
tives proceed rather from their gross 
and indolent mode of living, than the 
unhealthiness of the climate. The 
scarcity of water in summer is unfit- 
vourable to cultivation ; and for want 
of ind or materials this defect is 
not remedied, as it is in India, by are 
tificial tanks or reservoirs. 
however, irrigation can be*employed, 
either from wells or rivers, the most 
abundant vegetation ensues. Good 
e ——— t "uM ——— 
y digging wells in Cape Town 
and the vicinity.. In the whole coe 
lony there is scarcely a river that can 
be called navigable, T swollen 
into torrents during the winter, most 
of them dry up during the summer. 
3 


The principal rivers on the southern 
coast, are the Berg and Oliphant. 
Both these have deep and permanent 
streams, yet the mouth of the former 
is choked up with a bed of sand, and 
across the latter is a reef of rocks. 
The Sım 


river that seems navigable is the 
Knysna. This is an arm of the sea, 
into which the tide sets through a 
narrow passage as into a dock ; within, 
there is plenty of deep water. The 
ke is stud i 


ing hills are clumped with forest trees 
to the water's edge. It is called, by 
Barrow, “ the grandest and most 
beautiful 


fish to these seas. * 
is a general want of wood in 
South Africa. At the distance, a 


i 


Lu? 
E 
: 
i 
: 


Stink-wood, (from its of- 
is the native oak of 


EL 


4 
i 
i 
: 


1 


Cape Town, and the moet ex- 


ood is also the only fog. 
genous fuel in the colony, and in Cape 
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: oe ee an 


(Ang. 
Town is excessively expensive. Coals 

though brought England, are 
thought a much cheaper fu 

of te tropical ruts, ave been already 

: its, have 

introduced inte the colony, and cuiti- 
vated with success. Oranges, grapes, 


melons, and guavas, are most 
regains excellent ; ici- 
ous, and apricots tolerably good. 


— — quinces, and med- 


ve well. Plumbs and cherries 


and do not succeed, and gooseberries and 


currantes have failed. The nectarine 
is not known there. 


y berries are 
good, but scarce; — are 


plentiful. There are neither filberts 
nor hazle-nuts, but there is abundance 
of excellent almonds, walnuts, and 
chesnuts. Indeed all kinds of fruits 
are in the greatest possible plenty, and 
— ishman’s con- 
ceptio tables, however, in Ca 
Town are as expensive. Butchers’ 
meat is most reasonable ; a hind-quar- 


' ter of mutton, or of lamb, may be had 


in Cape Town for 1s. 6d. and in the 
county, a whole sheep may be bought 
9 "ehilli : 


Ster g. Stall-fed 
beef is thought very dear at 6d. and 
eommon may be had for a penny 
a pound. A large dish of fish may be 


procured for 6d., and bread is much 
cheaper than in England. Good Cape 
wine may be bought for sixpence a 
bottle. Malt liquor is expensive. 

The farmer, with overeabundance 
of land, never thinks of manure or fal- 
low. A plough of the clumsiest make 
scratches the ground, which is sure to 

a most plentiful crop Excel- 

t wheat is produced, and barley is 

pee to oats for the feeding of 
When cut in a state, it 

is a good substitute for hay, of which 

latter there is none in the colony. 

We shall say nothing of the y 
of the colony, because that is a sub- 
ject more generally known, and be- 
cause we are anxious, in this short 
sketch, to advert only to those particu- 
lars more immediately connected with 
tite subject of emigration. 

i Constantia iis — 
throughout Europe, and to what per- 
fection xi eri wines — ony 
are capable i t, may 
very fairly be a from the great 
improvement that has already taken 
place in its manufacture. Heretofore, 
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the Dutch farmer and merchant 


i were 
all prdmiscuously thrown into the 
wime-Nres& The mede also of season- 


ing the casks with brimstone, and the peal 


want of good brandy to f4 it for fo 
reign markets, have all contributed te 
deteriorate the. cheracter, and confine 
the sale af Cape Madeira. These de- 
fi:cts have lately been in 2 great mesa» 
gure remedied. Proper persons have 
been sent out from Madeira and this 
eountry, amd every care seems new 
taken, to meet and secure the growing 
demand. in arkets. The 


wines. 
And though the merchants at Madeira 
have made mawy remonstrances on this 
preference, it surely is bus equitable 
that enco should be given 
to the staple export of a colany, now 
decidedly, and we trust unalterably, 

lish. But in addition to wines, 
there are other articles of colonial 
growth, and exported to the East In- 
dies, , and America. Grain, 
wool, hides, and skine, whale oil and 
bone, dried fruits, salt provisions, —: 

tobacco. 


neither trade nor ity of any 


kind will continue to thrive in this E 


colony, under the present mode of 
adininistering its government and laws. 
It lias been said, that despotism would 
be the best mode of government were 
the despot virtuous. This may be; 
but, constituted as human nature is, 
we fear that the t us 
neéds some control. Control however 
there is none over the governor at the 
Cape. are and — at 
pleasure. inserts a tion 
in the Cape Gazette, gud fiora that 
moment his becomes the law of 
the land. has indeed an adviser 
im the colonial secretary, whose in- 


fluence does not extend beyond that. 


of mere advice. Strange to add, the 
laws at the Cape are at this moment 
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proportioned salaries. The public 
purse will always remain empty, where 
there is this lavish and needless expen» 
diture of its means ; and that money 
is now devoted to the enriching of in- 
dividuals, which should be applied. to 
public and usefal . 

The taxes however at the Cape, une 
der which we grean so painfully in this 
country, are comparatively trifling. 
European luxuries very justly pay a 

savy import duty, but their 
is — of choice. This oa not 
u , nor uently will it 
iT upon those most likely to aigrit 
under the provisions of the Parliamen~- 
t. 

“T hing indeed can be framed with 
greater care and ion, than the 
encouragement held out in Mr Vansite 
tart's A smali deposit, if we 
remember right, £10, is to be made at 
the colonial office in Dowing Street by 
ig ul and — th c = 
be a on e 

this deposite is to be returned to the 
settler by the local government. And 
such is ihe liberality that has guided 
the proposed plans, it is moreover şti- 
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pulsted, that if 100 families should 
to emigrate, and take their min- 
ister with i 


] 
g 
& 
| 


custom, veneration, and , have 
all united to attach him 
It ap that the ent of 


the colony and its great facilities, we 
have no whatever of the bene- 
fits that must arise to the sober, steady 
exertions — nes industrious. Pur the 
Cape, or ere, poverty and misery 
will attend the rad and the indo- 
lent, but certain we are, that there is 
no country under heaven, where the 
poor may find a safer asylum, and 
where activity, economy, and good 
conduct, will meet with so certain and 
full a reward. 

During the stay of the 93d regiment 


of foot (a Scotch regiment) at the the inh 


Cape, many of the privates were known 
to save the whole of their pay, and 
were thus enabled to return to Eng- 
land with a very handsome little for- 
tune. English servants of all descrip- 
tions are in great request, and £5 ster- 
ling a month are no uncommon 


gamma ir snp lied e o together 
as , 


no manuf is permitted 


regions re» 

uire. For three-fourths of the year, 

best bed is a hard mattress with a 
single coverlid. 

is one point which we cane 

not pass over ; as we think it very in- 


timately connected with the virtme 
and iness of the settlers. And 
that is, the education of their children. 
Nothing is more neglected than this 
— Africa. The boors- (far- 
mers) are ignorant to a ee passing 
credence. With the misser that is 
ire gual bce — — 

highly expedient to send a few so» 
ber intelligent men sa schoolmasters. 
Attempts have been lately made to in- 
troduce into the colony the Madras 
system of instruction, and a free scheel 
upon that plan has been established at 
Ei nnde — success. 
Still the natives are stubbornly averse 
to instruction. Their luxurious and 
bountiful climate supplies them with 
all the necessaries of human life, and 
beyond this they have neither wish 
nor ambition. But if knowledge has 
its fruits, ignorance has its weeds. 
The savage and unparalleled cruelties, 


vants by these Dutch boors, may very 
fairly be traced to want of education, 
as a main cause. "The. unjust limits 
shewn by the Dutch laws to the white 
man's barbarities have doubtless en- 


counteract this influence, sided by a 
knowledge of common school attaim- 
ments, we need not say. The ‘‘ emol- 
lit mores” of our grammar still holds 
true. 


shoal ai. ide ee ii Ti 
ports are sufficiently discouraging. 
the contrary, ail who hare soon and 


have Dot Men ino Oa OD er 
On 
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described the 


ising it. 
Saat, the peice of labour D exceeding 
ly high, trade is important and im- 
creasing, many parts of the colony are 


Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in the East. 

have united in beautifal, and its climate is mild and 

Food is cheap and abun- healthy. There are few countries up- 

i on earth where so many components 

of happiness will be found to concen- 
trate. 
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SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY'S TRAVELS IN 


Besrpes an account of transactions, 
such as travellers commonly notice in 
their journals, descriptions of extra- 
ordinary ceremonies and remarkable 
objects, anecdotes of eminent person- 
ages, relations of public occurrences 
and private adventures, and observa- 
tions on men and manners, Sir Wil- 
liam, in his preface, informs us, that 
his work comprises a description, as far 


as his own observation extended, of 


the state of the countries of the East, 
more particularly of Persia, in 1810, 
1811, and 1812, and also the illustra- 
tion of many subjects of — 
research, ilology, 
and miscellaneous literature, with ex- 
tracts from rare and valuable oriental 
MSS. 
This, for a truth, is a tolerably co- 
bill of fare. We cannot, after 
formal enumeration, absolve Sir 
Mises Brea Speed 
i ce, of what is 
travellers who choose to publish their 
journals. How far, however, these 
intimations are fulfilled, we shall leave 
to be gathered by our readers from the 
qe kir we e of this 
t and expensive volume. 

"Sir William Ouse 
Sir George Ouseley, w 
1810 as am to Persia, and 
whom Sir William accompanied as pri- 
vate . The events of a 
to India have been so often 
and are so uninteresting in themselves, 
that we shall not detain our readers 
further than by a short account of Rio 
large and populous city. Sir William 

city. 
— before visited a land cursed 
with the horrors of slavery ; and we 
can readily imagine the strong impres- 
sion made upon him when landing 
among these creatures. Some 
were chained in pairs by the wrists, 
others, five or six together, by links at- 
tached to heavy iron collars. Many 
bore on their backs and shoulders the 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE EAST.* 


marks of stripes, and all were nearly in 
a state of nakedness. In the midst of 
their toils and sufferings, they cheer 
each other by singing short sentences. 
There is a melody in their simple 
chant ; the burden of their song is an 
address to an immense cask of water, 
which they drag along from the publie 
fountain to their master’s house, and 
means little more than “ come load, 
come soon home! !” The custom of 
meeting in parties to dance and sin 
on holidays is common to all alive 
countries. In these short moments of 
cheerfulness, they endeavour to forget 
their bitter bondage. The genuine 
Brazilians are of a yellow colour, and 
differ considerably from Africans in 
hair, face, and general a ce. 
There is & sketch of the wife of a na- 
tive chief. She had been brought to 
Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince 
Regent, who humanely wished to ci- 
vilize this race of cannibals. The 
clothes provided for herself and her 
two chil she constantly tore. The 
savage mother was ornamented with a 
of human teeth ; her under- 
lip was p n distended, while 
a piece of wood, purposely inserted 
through the sea protruded it in 
a disgusting manner. Her ears had 
by some means been so lengthened 
that they nearly reached her shoulders. 
She acknowledged that she had, on va- 
ríous occasions, devoured the flesh of 
14 or 15 prisoners. All attempts to 
soften her ferocity were vain. She, 
with her two children, died of the 


—— 

A sketch is given of Tristan d'Acun- 
ha, of which Sir William says little. 
An attempt has been lately — 
the governor of the Cape of 
Hope, to establish a settlement u 
this island, for which it has abundant 
resources, being supplied with wood, 
water, and a fertile soil. But the 
coast is so exceedingly rocky and dan- 
gerous for ships, that the enterprise 
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place si 

passed its sh 

. We searcely are able to follow Sir 
William’s mazy course of writing, as 
he surrounds and obumbrates the 
— — and commonest in- 
cident with a most gratuitous pce 
of learning. We hali However en =d 
vour, as far as we can, to separate his 
facta from his embellishments. Those 
of our readers who are curious in an=- 
cient traditions we must refer te the 
volume itself for aum account of Ceylon. 
Among other wonders, it is supposed 
that Ceylon was the abode of Adam on 
his fall — n and e the 
impression is footsteps still exists 
on the mountain of Serandib. Whe- 
hen Ceylon is the ane — rei 

istory, is very ingeniously 

discussed d 


On the 12th of January the embassy 
arrived at Bombay. The well known 
hospitality of Indians is very gratefull 
acknowledged, and a horse-race, whi 
took place at the time, gave oousider- 
able interest to the novel scene. Ten 
ar twelve Arabs, during repeated cir- 
cuits at full speed round the course, 
evinced great boldness and dexterity. 
Gir William, we think, scarcely does 
justice to the Nátch girls at Bombay, 
though they are generally of an infi 
rior sort to those found in other parts 
of India. He very highly praises a 
Sketch taken by Major D'Arcy ; but, 
from whet we remember of them, a very 
imperfect idea is given of the delicate 
foxms and graceful movements of these 


eastern dancers. "There is a remark- supported 


able rock, situated on the promontory, 
called ** Malabar Point," and frequent- 
ed by numerous Hindi pilgrims ; 
since all who can here overcome the 
difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and tortuous , are es- 
tesmed as regenerated, and absolved 
from the contamination of former sin. 
Rut woe to the fat and feeble ! ! When 
Sir William adds, that he passed 
through Viar and Sion, “ where ti 

are said to be more numerous 
men," he surely does not mean upon 
the island of Bombay! We ex a 
more detailed account, from such a pro- 
fessed antiquarian, of the Kenari cavea. 
In his account of the cavern-temple of 
Elephanta there is an oversight, which 
we beg to correct. He says, “ that 


(Aug. 


liam’s agility may have led him we 
GIG RI Dui we can say, from ace 
„tual observation, that there is a niche 
behind these faces, darge enough to 
conceal a man ; and which, no doubt, 
had its use, in denouncing, by mortal 
voice, the supposed sentence of divi- 
nity. We cannot speak so decidedly 
of the deities which are thought to be 
represented, and to have been wor- 
soppa in these caves, as much doubt 
and dispute attach to the subject. We 
however believe, that it is the — 
of an accomplished eastern sc 3 
Mr Erskine) that this cave is solely 
edicated to Sheva. Sir William hes 
furnished a drawing of this celebrated 
cave ; but as it by no means affords a 
suitable or correct idea of it, we shall 
present to our readers the actual di- 
mensions of one of the most of 
the pillars, observing only, that 
are al] of different proportions, tho 
nearly of the same height “ T 
wall at the upper end of the cave is 
crowded with sculpture; the attention 
is first arrested by a grand bust 
senting a being with three h 
height of this bust is about eighteen 
feet, and the breadth of the middle 
face about four."* The cave is form- 
ed of a hill of stone ; its massy roof is 
by rows of pillars. The 
length of what is called the Great Cave 
is 135 feet, and its breadth nearly the 
same. On the names of those who 
devised and. executed such stupendous 
works many traditions and conjectures 
are current. No certain conclusions 
on this dark subject can be drawn from 
the sources of information at present 
open to European research. 

All writers TT have concurred 
in representing the Parcés as a most 
respectable class of the population. 
They still retain the religion of their 
Persian ancestors, '* whether with all 
its original purity," says Sir William, 
* I shall not here enquire; yet cer- 
tainly, with so much of its excellence, 
as in a most remarkable degree influ- 
ences their moral conduct. Every re- 
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put that we heard on the spot con- 
ed what different travellers hevo 
fete concerning the active — 
— of the Parcós, and tended 
to exalt that favourable — which 
I had already formed of their religion, 
as one, not only recommending, bot 
tually producing virtuous habits, 
rendering the men who profess it ho- 
zd a deste ds ives 
v te is given 

en the ancestors of the oder Parese , 
and the religion which they professed 
— long succession of Those 
were the ancient Persians, who “‘ereet~ 
ed not statues to any vain deities,” nor 
believed, like the Greeks, that the 
** gods were clothed in human form.” 
They were the Medes and Elamites 


who, under Cyrus, broke all the ** gra- 
ven "im of Bab lon," and, under 
Xerxes, oyed those Grecian tem- 


ples in which mortals had imprisoned 
the gods. Such were the ancestors of 
the Parcés in India, so called from 
their original country Pars-Persia. We 
are constrained to pass over a very eru« 
dite history oftthese people, and to 
pursue Sir William on his route. 

On the embassy quitting Bombay, 
and the vessel being driven out of the 
course, it was judged n to an- 
chor within two miles of Keis, an 
island situated at the entrance of the 
Persian gulf. It is flat, and yields a 
few date trees. It has excellent water 
drawn from wells by means of wheels. 
It contains about 100 inhabitants— 
they live in mud-houses—the men are 
shy and suspicious—the women are 
more fragk and hospitable, in persons 
inclining to corpulency, and with fine 
eyes. Goats were upon the 
island, no longer consecrated to Venus 
and Mercury as in the time of Alex- 
ander, when Nearchus with the Gre- 
cian fleet cast anchor here. By ad- 
mitting the authority of a Persian MS. 
we may assign its name to the 10th 
century, when one Keis, the son of a 

widow in Siraf, embarked for In- 
ja with his sole property, like Whit- 
n—a cat. There he fortunately 
arrived at a time when the palace was 
so infested by rats and mice, that th 
even inv the king’s plate at roy 
' banquets. Keis produced his eat, and 
soon scared away the noxious vermin. 
Laden with rewards he returned home, 
and afterwards, with his mother and 
sister, settled on the island, whence 
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ollad Kelis. It was formerly a place 
of some note, as may be gathered from 
Persian annals, as also from the ruins 
of palaces still to be even. 

- The next worthy of notice is 
Siraf, once the great seat of Asiatic 
commerce, and embellished with man 

id and costly mansions. It 

tuated close to the sea, and near the 
foot of lofty mountains, with craggy 
sides and sun-parched summits. Six 


‘or seven boats and fishing vessels in 


front of Siraf now occupy thet place, 
which, during the ninth century, was 
erowded with ships bringing and res 
yp the most precious merchandize. 
According to tradition, in some vallies 
of the mountain behind the town an 
extraordinary stone is found, which, 
when broken, yields a jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after some time, 
to change of colour. 

On reaching Bushehr, the governor, 
Mohammed Jaafer Khán, with the 
principal merchants of the place, came 
to the ship in formal procession. The 
ambassador, Sir Gore Ouseley, receiv. 
ed, among other things, as a present 

the governor, a fine young lion. 
On the embassy's quitting the ship 
and going on shore, an irregular | 
of Persians, armed with match-1 
muskets, crowded the beach. The 
governor led the way to his house by 
& staircase nearly perpendiculer. In 
consideration of E customs, 
some chairs had been provided, with 
coffee, tea, and rose-water. A spacious - 
tent was provided in the vicinity of : 
the town. The inhabitants of Bushehr 
chiefly live in mud-built huts: their 
favourite food is the locust, clouds of 
which occasionally darken those shores. 
Certam words are supposed to he in- 
scribed on their wings, the only part 
not eaten. Within half-a-mile from 
the camp were two or three clusters 
of huts, forming a kind of Arab vil- 
e poor inhabitants still retain- 
ing the manners, dress, and language 
of their Arabian ancestors. The huts 
were most simply constructed: a few 
branches of date trees stuck in the 
ground, their tops inclined so as to 
meet, and a covering of very coarse 
mats, formed the whole of the habita- 
tion. The men were chiefly clothed 
in the abba, a stripped mantle white 
and brown: they did not wear the 
kulah, or high cap of black lambskin, 
universal among the Persians, but had 
twisted round their heads long scarfs 


uered — — 


Some of the women possessed fine 
eyes, yet all the old women were ug- 


ly. The ts, when digging, fre- 
quently iscover remains of canals, 

ueducts, engraved stones, beads, 
coins, and bricks like those found 


among the ruins of Babylon. Out of 
the plain near the town many vases 
have beañ taken, formed of ill-baked 
clay, and filled with seeds of the plant 
soalicws, Tradition says, that the 
Gabrs, or Parcés, or fire-worshippers, 
kept those seeds under their houses, 
supposing the plant to turn, like them- 
ves, in adoration of the sun. Sir 
William had an opportunity of in- 
specting several ancient urns, dug up 
fromm the ground by some Arabs in his 
— pus of these me were 
eposited the bones of a -grown 
person, with a quantity of sand. The 
skull was p about the middle or 
widest part of the urn—not in the 
basin, which contained only sand. 
When we consider the historical ob- 
scurity of Bushehr, and the number 
of urns found there, their rude form 
and cheap materials,- we cannot sup- 
pose that they enclose the bones of 
great or wealthy persons. Be their 
origin what it may, no such urns ap- 
pear to have been discovered in any 
other part of Persia. It is natural 
that the inhabitants of a coast, yield- 
— besides dates, should regard 
not as a luxury, but as the main 
support of life. Sharks and whales 
have both been lately seen in these 
seas ; apd ancient testimony is very 
fully employed by Sir William, to 
prove that they were formerly known 
there. The most common instrument 
of Persian music is a kind of violin, 
of which a description and plate are 
given. The performer sings to this 
instrument, and their national ditties 
abound with pathetic passages. Ano- 
ther instrument resembled the bag- 
pipe, so much so, that a Scotch gen- 
tleman has been able to play several 
tunes of his own country without any 
previous practice. An instrument of 
this kind has been long known to va- 
rious nations of Europe. It is said 
that the camel-drivers solace them- 


selves in their journies by the notes of ed 


a flute or pipe, not often used in other 
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Chag. 
poron: It is a simple reed of four 
long. ‘‘ When rambling over the 
desert,” says Sir William, ‘‘ I have 
— — 
, in which were in 
soft and plaintive cadences.” 
From B the 


the vae f auch alah 
it, of such slight construc- 

tion that they are easily removed, when 
motives of profit or convenience in- 
duce the owners to shift their habita- 
tions s families a ni eium 
yards. e next stage was Burazjün, 
a large village with walls and towers. 
Several men, with muskets, lances, 
and drums, met the mission at this 
lace. The women, chiefly of Ara- 

Bian families, stood in crowds about 
their houses, or squatted down on 
their roofs, howling a loud and dis- 
cordant welcome. Many of the in- 
habitants, male and female, solicit- 
ed medical relief in various disegses, 


` chiefly ocular affectiogs. As they con- 


sidered delicacy or reserve incompati- 
ble with a just statement of their ail- 
ment, — confessions Aide most dis- 

ting. The woman ially seem- 
Em expect miracles from European 
skill. A system of profligacy, the 
most destructible, seemed to pervade 
all classes. The inhabitants of — 

ied io 


3 

etude cui the king) with all ar- 
ticles of food, fuel, and provender. In 
the future payment of rent and taxes 
to government, an equivalent sum is 
allowed. The repayment is, however, 
remote, and often fallacious. The pes- 
sants are so poor, that the 

supply can often only be extorted b 
blows. Houses have been abandoned, 
and flocks driven away, to avoid these 
oppressive demands. The ts are 
interested in concealing the knowledge 
of any monuments near their villages ; 
for they suspect that Europeans in ge- 

eral : ; 


gold and jewels have been secreted ; 
and there ere many reasons to con- 
clude, that most, perhaps all, of an- 
rac ruins contain — After a 
tiguing journey, the embassy reech- 
emi the claim of this 

to remote antiquity = supported by 
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the testimony of many writers. Taberi 
sud Amin Ráai ascribe the foundation 
of it to King CoN n the eq cen- 
; yet some distinguished gea- 
pa A inform us, that it was built 
ipa 8 — of the first 

d ," i ve 800 
rem eri dtes ai 
that the considerable towns in Persia 
are eae remote from — On 
Sir William's expressing his surprise 
that Cezereen, so deplorably deficient 
in water, should attract the population 
from spots more favoured, no satis- 
reason was assigned. Sir Gore 
OQuseley discovered and frustrated, at 
this place, a plot devised for the as- 
sassination of Abul Hassan Khan, the 
Persian ambassador to England. Jeal- 
ousy of his supposed wealth and in- 
fluence was the cause—having return- 
— iue denis o the pub 
A nts o e publie 
buildings, pillars, and capitals of Sha- 
pur, bespeak a Grecian or Roman 
d; and the numerous figures cut 
in tablets on the rock, whether exe- 


80 

several (of the tablets), that even, 
without any expectation of seeing him 
represented here, I should easily have 
recognised, in the principal figure of 
each perfect apartment, the mighty 
Shapur, who styled himself ** King of 
Kings, and whom we might M 
nounce the vainest of monarchs, if all 
the similar monuments, visible in Per- 
sia, were executed by his own desire." 
All the sculptures are ap tly de- 
signed to exhibit either — 
or triumphs of this celebrated Persian 
monarch, None of the monuments 
seem to claim an earlier date than the 
age of that sovereign, though many 
authors speak of a city founded above 
ten centuries before his reign. "The 
pg ap of Shapur have been celebrat- 
ed by a variety of Persian writers in 
the highest metaphors of praise. The 
city, however, became subject to the 
Musselmáns so early as 643, A.D. 
The Iliáts, according to the change of 
season, remove their tents and huts in 
search of pasture for their herds. 
are probably descended from 
us x which in the 10th cens 

oL. V. 
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tury are said to have comprised 
100,000 families within the province 
of Pars alone. They constitute a prin- 
cipal source of population, d the 
best nursery of soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are so powerful, that tbe king 
attaches them to his court by honour- 
able and lucrative employments, or 


detains them about his — as hoa- 
rr for the loyalty and good conduct 
of their respective clans. As they 
were 800 years ago, keep 
themselves distinct from Persians, 
who inhabit cities. They are hardy, 
independent, and inclined to i- 


h 
tality. Their mode of life resent lee 
that of our sies—between whom, 
and the wandering families of Asia, 
Mr Franklin and others have noticed 
a striking conformity. The accounts 
of every country of the old, and pro- 
bebly of the new world, prove the ve- 
neration in which certain trees have 
been held. The sacred Hebrew Scrip- 
tures allude to this reverence, and we 
also find it mentioned in Greek and 
Roman writers. A Persian king ap- 
pears, on very credible authority, as 
propitiating some deity, supposed te 
reside in a certain tree, by votive of- 
ferings suspended from its branches. 
The same practice, however inconsis- 
tent with their boasted zeligion, yet 
continues among the M ans of 
Persia. 

On the a of the embassy to 
Shiraz, the most respectable inhabi- 
tants came to congratulate the ambes- 
sador's arrival. As it advanced the 
crowd increased, and near the ci 
many thousand people had assemb 
to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. 
** We found our tents," says Sir Wil- 
liam, ** close to Jehán nema, one of 
the prince's finest gardens." The 
camp was about a mile from the walls 
of Shiras. Every lover of Persian poe- 

must envy such a situation; for 
the tomb of Saadi was not farther than 
quarter of an hour's walk; the stream 
of Rüknabád murmured near; and 
within three or four hundred yarde 
were the Mosellá and the tomb of 
Hafiz. Such is the conclusion of the 
‘Travels. 

In the appendix are contained co- 
pious and elaborate notes upon all the 
subjects that yid to the author 
most worthy of illustration. 

We cannot close the volume with- 
out cordially ing Sir William for 
the gratification p afforded us. 

3 


$32 
At the same time we are compelled to 
add, that though we have been amus- 
ed and enlightened by his endless dis- 
lay of Asiatic lore, a smile has often 
ben provoked by his trite remarks 
and unmanly vanity. Such is, indeed, 
the laughable egotism of the erudite 
knight, that we have more than once 
been tempted to close his book, 
maugre all his learning. Stories and 
incidents are detailed not even worthy 
of oral communication, much less the 
pages of a volume of such — pre- 
tensions; and a whole hamper of quo- 
tations is often emptied on immaterial 
points and very ordinary gossip. A- 
ware, as we are, of Sir William's 
solid and extensive antiquarian attain- 
ments, we are the more grieved at 
their association with such defects. 
We have endeavoured to abridge such 
ts of his work as appeared most 
ikely to interest the general reader. 
"Those who are anxious and qualified 
to read and relish his Persian notes 
and comments, we must refer to the 
book itself. 'The plates are, for the 
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Tne strong natural tendency of man- 
kind to the practice of imitation, has 
seldom been more — exempli- 
fled than in the universal spirit of 
Chalmerianism which at the present 
moment pervades the west of Scotland. 
In the course of a little excursion, which 
we lately made into that interesting 
region, for the of examining 
into the condition of our sale there, 
(which, by the way, our friends will 
be delighted to hear, we found to be 
continually end progressively prosper- 
ous,) we had abundant opportunities 
of witnessing the amazing extent to 
which this mania has of late become 
diffused. In Glasgow, of course, the 
epidemic has its chief centre of opera- 
tion. In every bookseller's shop we 
entered, we heard conversations car- 
ried on among the loungers of the 
place, whereof both the matter, the 
style, and the enunciation, testified the 

revalence of this alarming disease. 

"hether we drew in our chair to the 
snug desk of Mr Turnbull—or chatted 
with Mr Ogilvie (our friend next door 
to the Black Bull)—or with our excel- 
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most part, indifferently drawn and en- 
graved ; but the typography, and ge- 


neral splendour of the volume, does 
infinite credit to the provincial Ies 
from which it issued—Brecknock in 
South Wales. We are quite at a loss 
to determine Sir William’s reason for 
the delay of publishing, in 1819, Tra- 
vels un token in 1810, 1811, and 
1819. We trust he will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to hasten and 
complete his undertaking. We shall 
anxiously await the appearance of the 
second volume, where, however, we 
hope to find moye facts and fewer 
quotations. In conclusion, we have 
earnestly to beseech Sir William once 
more to remember, that no part of a 
book of travels is read with more deter- 
mined apathy by the public, than that 
which relates the trivial adventures 
and personal vanities of the author ; 
but more especially, when these every- 
day details are communicated ih for- 
mal and ostentatious language, and 
upon sumptuous and expensive pages. 
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lent old acquaintance, Mr Brash—or 
breathed the cool and refreshing at- 
mosphere of the spacious premises of 
Messrs Smith and Sen—or ascended 
into the mysterious upper regions of 
Sinclair—or dived into the intima 
netralia of the shrine of Bilslan 
every where our ears were saluted with 
sonorous testimonials of the deep-root- 
ed and far-spied veneration with which 
the inhabitants of that beautiful ci 
regard the great orator of the Lai 
Kirk. At Wylies (the David Laing 
of Glasgow)—at Mr Ogle’s—at the 
Doctor’s—at Duncan's, we heard the 
same thing; but we must stop, for 
without giving a complete catalogue 
of the western bibliopoles, our enu- 
meration would be incomplete. 

-If this imitation be remarkable a- 
mong the members of the mercantile 
population, there is no question (as 
indeed there can be no wonder) that 
it is still more so among those of the 
same sacred profession which Dr Chal- 
mers himself adorns. Among other 
little excursions, we went out one Sun- 
day morning to Campsie, with a view 
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to hear Dr Lapelie deliver one of those fal only in copying those things about 

uent and pathetic sermons, (avery that great man which ought not to be 
i uate i of which would be ied. 


_ gathered from Dr. Morris's description 
of the same gentleman's mode of speak- 
ing in the General Assembly.) In this, 
however, we were disappointed; for 
the distinguished —— of the 
lace did not himself officiate, having 
egated his functions for the da 
into the hands of two recently licen 
probationers, or preachers of the gos- 
pel. He called them by the expressive 
name of Stibblers—a word of which 
our readers may easily peruse a pic- 
turesque and humorous, no less than 
accurate and philosophical account, in 
the Dictionary of our good friend, Dr 
Jamieson. Both of these stibblers 
were evidently tinged with the in- 
cipient influence of this ambitious ma- 
. "They were both apparently 
good-natured young lads in their way, 
and we dare to say they had both pro- 
ied — suitable — Mind 
eologi isquisitions of Dr i 
—but it mri that neither of them 
had ever created a — original idea 
—or fully comprehended any one idea 
of great depth or great power—or knew 
any thing whatever of the true mecha- 
nism of the English lan r 
were, in one word, entitled, in any re- 
spéct whatever, to seek to clothe their 
D tenor thing at all — 
i t majestic garment of pro- 
found and pathetic energy, which sits 
with so much propriety upon the con- 
ceptions of Dr Chalmers. On subse- 
quent occasions, we heard various ser- 
mons from the young clergymen of 
the neighbourhood, and found them 
almost all, with greater or less degrees 
ef impropriety and false judgment, 
adopting something of the same fashion. 
The truth is, that as in every village- 
bern one hears from every tenpenny 
stroller some awkward imitation of 
Kean, or Kemble, or O'Neill—eo in 
half the country kirks or tents in this 
quarter, we detected some would-be 
Chalmers. As the imitators of Kean 
commonly catch little but the croak of 
his — the — rne agis 
step—as the imitators emble gene- 
rally rival the stiffness only of their 
majestic model—and as an hysterical 
passion of tears or screams is all of 
O'Neill that one gets from any but the 
most graceful original—so it is not to 
be wondered at, that the western imi- 
tators of Chalmers should be success- 


eopi 

If these good people could only for 
a few moments “ see ves as 
others see them," they would perceive 
that their tame, val. pointless lan- 

in spite of its occasional bom- 
— what is still worse, their 
feeble, crude, inconclusive views m 
arguments—derive any thing rather 
than advantage from Ling Several 
in tones, and aecompanied with 
tures, which are not in themselves 
very beautiful, and which in fact serve 
no purpose whatever, but that of re- 
calling more forcibly to the recollec- 
tion of their audience, the idea of a 
powerful Genius in thoughts and 
words, to whom they themselves fur- 
nish, in any thing that is essential, a 
very lamentable contrast. 

The truth is, however, that all this 
imitation of the MicuTv PREACHER 
is by no means confined to oral dis- 
coursers, haranguers, and orators ; it 
pervades not only the conversation of 
citizens, and the disquisitions of the 
pulpit, but the press also of the west 
of Scotland—and that in a most sur- 
prising degree. Almost every news- 
paper-editor in that quarter is some- - 
thing of a Chalmers in his way—every 
pamphleteer exhibits symptoms of the 
same ambition, on whatever subject it 
happens that he — the power of 
his genius. Nay, the mania has climb- 
ed higher than this, and assailed even 
the purest fountains of instruction, in 
the regular and systematic effusions of 
professional and scientific men. On ap- ` 
plying tosomeof our legal friends, weare 
assured that the memorials of western 
writers are all Chalmerian. The essays 
of not a few of the western followers of 
Esculapius are, as we ourselves can 
witness, infected with the same virus. 
Even Mr Odoherty begins, we think, 
to be somewhat Cbalmerian since he 
went to Glasgow ;—and, to crown the 
whole of our strain with one convinc- 
ing and incontrovertible fact—these 
reflections have been more immediately 
suggested to us by the perusal of a 
very Chalmerian anatomical work oa 
the human foot and leg, which has lately 
been published by Dr John Cross of 
Glasgow—or, to adopt the more elegant 
style ofthe dedication; * AN ATTEMPT 
to give a Physico-THEOLOGICAL View 
of the BEAUTEOUS and INCOMPARABLE 

ÍzcHANISM OF THE Human Foor 
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anD Lzo." We may mention im in his eyes, a more remarkable pheno- 
passing, that this dedicatorial defini- menon ** than the seeming trunk of a 


tion harmonizes with the address of the 
dedication itself, which comprehends 
Bishop Gleig, the distingui Pris- 
mus of the Scotch Episcopal Church— 
and Dr John Barclay, our celebrated 
lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh— 
thus providing the sanction of a t 
name for each of the members of the 
long-winded adjective physico~theolo- 


Had this book been merely a speci- 
men of this kind of imitation, we should 
never have thought, most assuredly, of 
noticing it at so much length. The 
book is a very clever and interesting 
one; and we have noticed it rather 
than twenty others, because it shews 
that this foolish mania is not confined 
to drivellers, by whose means it could 
never be very widely spread, or effect 
any evil of much consequence, but has 
found its way into the productions of 
men of sense and education, whose 
works exhibit many things more worthy 
of notice than their imperfect and use- 
less imitation of Dr Chalmers. We 
do not profess to be very skilful in the 
subjects of which Dr Cross treats, but 
we have been very much instructed, 
and at the same time amused, by the 
mode in which he treats some of r 
and shall make a few extracts from his 

, in order to give our readers, more 
— than ourselves, an opportunity 
of judging whether or not we have 
formed a proper opinion of the author. 
We shall not say any thing more of his 
style, but merely point out, as we go 
on, the Chalmers-like turn of a few 
of the most striking passages. Our 
readers will be diverted with seeing to 
what dissimilar popon and topics 
— same style of language may be ap- 
j The Doctor commences his treatise 
with some allusions to a former work, 
in which he had embodied his views 
of the structure of some of the most 
im t parts of the human frame, 
an — a that however well these 
may be entitled to the first place in 
rank and estimation, without instru- 
ments of locomotion, they would be 
of no avail to their professor. Motion, 
he well observes, is a thing so famili 
to us, that we are little capable of re- 
flecting on its true nature or import- 
"ance; and yet, he continues, had man 
never before perceived motion, the 
slightest movement would have been, 


tree to the more ienced observer, 
when it turns enly round upon 
him in all the characters and reality of 
a crocodile.” He then goes on to no- 
tice, that animal motion differs from 
all other natural motion in being more 
complex. 


particles 
of the loose element of water to its level, or 
of the looser element of air to its equilibrium 
—unlike the sublime gliding of worlds, 
these projectiles of Deity, through empty 
i imal 


unresisting space—an. motion is per- 
formed by a complicate machinery, which 
» by its own exertions, its labo- 


— 
definite way, 
and definite way, step by step, through 


The truth is that this difference ob- 
tains between animal motion and all 
other motion, of whatever kind; for 
whatever motion is apparently more 
complex than animal motion, is in fact 
nothing more than the result and crea- 
tion of animal motion—and could not 
have existed, or continue to exist, with- 
out the exertion of man’s hands and 
feet. The work of a clock can spi 
out motion for a length of tim t 
can it ever produce so much of the ori- 
ginal momentum which sets the mo- 
tion a-going as would bruise the mi- 
nutest fibre of the most airy down? 
All artificial motion in short depends 
on the musculer motion of man—and 


ible to 
it is es- 
the laws and 
that 
e whole universe is filled with life 
and locomotion, Dr Cross [dius to 
comment on the amusing diversity of 
organs, by means of which locomotion 
is effected. The close of the 
we are about to quote will e our 
readers as it did ourselves. 


** A detailed enumeration of the — 
of animal motions would be far too v . 
— for our — purpose, and would, 

ides, be quite i te to convey the 
faintest outline of — living volume 
«whose words are steps-—whose lines are 
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On the motion of fish the Doctor has 
some very interesting remarks, which, 
we confess, much as we are akilled in 


novel to us, It is wonderful how 
on hooking trout an 


all the mysteries of angling, nequ balance 


one may —— 
spearing on, without taking one 
single philosophical view of the na- 
tural style of motion practised by these 
victims of our art and malice. We 
think nothing of them, except as things 
catchable, and perhaps as things eat- 
able. Indeed it would bea piece 
of mockery in a bloody tormentor, such 
as Isaac Walton or ourselves, ever to 
affect any pleasure in any merely inno- 
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eent kind of eon ion of the 
** mute children of ocean,” as Æschy- 
lus calls them. But Dr Cross, we sup- 


pose, is no angler, and while others 
ve been in cold blood, butchering 


back to breast-—narrow from side to side. 
But how is the animal with such a shape 
duly to maintain such a critical position, 
more ially as there is a continual ten- 
dency, from the preponderancy of the back, 


the fish to the water, in poin 
gravity, adds to the difficulty of maintaining 
the evenly posture. The whole bodily ar- 
rangement of the fish, in short, seems to 
s against that posture which it must 
maintain — What plan 

seeming emer- 


pres Segoe is a 
device so combines simplicity with uti- 
lity as to transcend all ordihary mechanical 


contrivances. From the simple arrange- 
ment of making the back heavier than the 


weight can confer without the continual 
disadvantage of sinking, i 
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and bye begins to reel, then fairly turns up 
its belly, and ere long expires. The tail fin, 
towards which the anatomist finds so much 
muscle di on each side, acts at once as 
helm and paddle. Thus the fish, by striking 
the tail to the right, wheels to the left; by 
. striking it to the left, wheels to the right; 
and by striking it doubly to right and left, 
or to left and right, darts forward with a ra- 
pidity which often — the acutest eye. 
At is almost incredible how the salmon, in 
prosecuting its instinctive route up fresh-wa- 
ter etreams, by a few lashes with the tail in 
the pool below, surmounts caskets of re- 
markable height. It is scarcely requisite to 
mention, that the rapidity of swimming is 
p ional, other circumstances being equal 
to the size of the fish." 

But fishes are not the only tenants 
of the deep—there are abundance of 
animals which make use of the air on 
the surface of the water, as well as of 
the food that is below—these are whales 
—dolphins—sea-unicorns, &c. &c. who 
do not breathe water by means of gills, 
but pure air by means of lungs, chest, 
and nostrils, opening at the top of the 
head —is the common language of ma- 
riners, “ blowing fishes.” 

* Enjoying warm blood, a more com- 

tion, a more vigorous life, and 
a more efficient — — rey 
government of the mighty deep by the right 
of , and --— the principle of rapa- 
city. eir blubber, from being lighter 
than water, enables them to dispense with 
air-bags; and, from being a slow conductor 
of heat, enables them to maintain a high 
temperature in the midst of so cold a me- 
dium. For enabling them to ascend to the 
surface for breath, and then to dive into the 
deep for food, the tail fins are flattened ho- 
Com ive anatomists have 


e 
fins of cold-blooded fishes, and the fore and 
hind extremities of quadrupeds. Warm 
blooded cetaceous animals, however, with 
their four fins, two on the chest, and two on 
the tail, are virtually quadrupeds in the 
midst of the ocean. The ral fins re- 
semble the anterior extremities of quadru- 
peds, in function, in situation, and even in 
structure ; but, as the of Nature is 
not to satisfy the comparative anatomist, by 
— analogies, but to furnish the 
animal with organs most suitable for swim- 
ming, so the two tail fins resemble the pos- 
terior extremities of quadrupeds, not so 
much in structure as in function. In the 
amphibious seal and sea-cow, the two hind 
extremities, stretching backwards, and ap- 
proximating toward each other, resemble 
tail fine, and thus form a connecting link 
between the hind extremities of cetaceous 
animals, and of quadrupeds. The natural 
bistory of cetaceous animals has been bot 
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and tion to extend upwards to water 
monkeys, whose shyness arising from su- 
Ig from superior 
abled them, amid the trackless unfathomable 
Ocean, so as to elude human ken, as to have 
hitherto held naturalists sceptical with re- 
gard to the existence and nature of mer- 
maids. Indeed man has but a scanty know- 

of the inhabitants of thedeep. Of the 
various aqueous strata, and their appropriate 
inhabitants, he knows but little; for the 
few which he en and drags up, can 
give him but little information of the swarm- 
ing multitudes and varieties that are left be- 
hind. In the fathomless depths and re- 
cesses of the ing ocean, miles below 
the- surface, there may dwell numberless 
creatures which the light of day has never 
reached, and to whose retreats the grasping 
hand of man can never penetrate." 


The motions of birds are discussed 
in a manner equally agreeable. These, 
as most of our readers may have ob- 
served, have a twofold locomotion, and 
two sorts of locomotive instruments, 
i. e. they both hop and fly, and have 
both legs and wings. - Their legs are, 
comparatively speaking, very ineffi- 
cient mem rving little purpose 
but that of hopping about and alight- 
ing—and being quite inadequate for 
flight or pursuit. They have never- 
theless a very curious structure, and 
yet not more curious than simple. 
We ali know, that in our bodies the 
muscles which bend the toes are part- 
ly in the leg, partly in the thigh, and 
are connected together in such a way, 
that a bending of the limb produces 
an instantaneous contraction of the 
toes ; so that the weight of the body, 
which bends the thighs and legs, 
forces the toes at every step to 
grasp the ground. “ It is,” says the 
Doctor, “ in virtue of this contrivance 
that a bird can sleep securely on the 
highest twig; nor can the perch be 
left without an extension of the | limbs, 
which simultaneously loosens the toes 
from the hold, and projects the body 
into the air.” After explaining the 
structure of the wing at great length, 
he makes a digression, touching the 
well-known wish of all children and 
— lovers, viz. — the — race 
had been equip with wings. 
He remarks, first of all, that the pos- 
session n wings is not ei iege of 80 

eat utility as is generally supposed 
by those who want them. Birds, in 
epite of their wings, are generally the 
prey of ial animala—witnesa 
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the Moors at this moment stained with 
blood by so many erratic brethren of 
the quill. Moreover, the excessive 
locomotive talents of birds seems to 
engross them so much as to render 
them nearly unfit for any other kind 
of exertion. Even without wings, as 
the doctor sapiently insinuates, the 
greater part of mankind, and the 
whole of womankind are too volatile. 
What would have been the use of 
boarding-schools had young ladies been 
of good strong pinions be- 
tween their shoulder-blades? We 
fear their wings would have been the 
only points in which too many of them 
would then have resembled a set of 
beings to which, even as they are at 
nt, they are much too frequently 
ikened—need we add that we mean 
angels? But the is so cre- 
ditable to Dr Cross, that we must give 
it as it stands, 
** Even without win 
volatile; and with the lightness of body ne- 
to flying, have been quite 
unfit for the ordinary duties, much more 
for the hardier achievements, of human life. 
The aerial tribes, whose highway is the at- 
and whose es are the islan 


mankind are too 


whole energy of the animal, and to have 
held the higher organs diminutive and tri- 
butary. Gliding and hovering above, in 
counterfeit superintendance of the surface 
below ing with gambols in the air to 
mock, and with the stately march of a hiped 
on the earth, to mimi i 


man faculties for improvement—these fea- 
thered tribes are virtually but quadrupeds, 
with their four feet divided between the two 
peepee n which they travel; nay, in 
Mon dere TAG staged tbo Fe. 
above i i tribes ma 

be viewed as outcasts br outlaws from, 


language of * the 
lety ;—in Swi e 
modd of the , as ** — 
out house or e, without stock or in- 


From the bird that has both legs 
and wings, the transition is easy to 
the only living creature endowed with 
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the fivesenses, and a back-bone into the 
bargain, which has neither the one nor 
the other—videlicet the serpent. The 
Doctor's views of this interesting sine- 
ped is indeed worthy of the name of 
Physico- Theologi Even the cro- 
codile has four feet-—fishes have fins— 
most of the molluscous animals have 
tentacula-—crabs and lobsters have ar- 
ticulated limbs, as every one knows 
that has ever dined at Newhaven.— 
Most of the insects have legs or wings 
ón both. Even of the very zoophites 
some have moveable spines—-' the ser- 
peut x: is = — in the midst 
of animais, and forms an interruption 
in their ion—e break in the con- 
tinuousness of their system." 


* 'That an animal of such ions and 
pe should be necessitated to trail its 
ength in close pronation over the earth’s 
roughness, is quite unaccountable upon na. 
tural principles, but tallies well with the 
doom recorded in Sacred Writ—‘* Thou 
art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt theu 

d Ee —— Yes pis seems to 
im at the animal had originall 
-— feet, which either ud * * 
forfeiture, stricken off, or allowed to decay 

h disuse, consequent on the assump- 
tion of the lying posture. Whether this 
animal was chosen, on account of its cruel- 
ty, ri m mo — instrument for effect. 
i e diaboli inst mankind, 
* whether the cold analy of that animal, 
now become proverbial, may have partly 
resulted from the Divine curse—certainly 
the Arch-fiend could not possibly have re- 
ceived a truer ntative in the shape 
of flesh and blood. The lachrymal gland 
for supplying tears is altogether awanting ; 
and generally the salivary glands, instead 
of saliva, furnish venom, of which the fan 
are the conduits and  inoculators. 
benignity there is none—of thy there 
is — remorse — i none.” Well 
was that glistening and variegated su 
calculated to delude artlesss, credulous wo- 
man, from ing those eyes without a 
tear—and those ears deaf to the shrieks of 
fear and to the groans of y—and that 
heart, h which the blood jhat cir- 
culates is co. arginine whose sole 
duty is to grasp, and while grasping to 

ix that throat which opens wide 
or pb ps that — 80 — 
as to glut itself, at every meal, into a 

* lethargy." 


contin 
The Doctor ascends ffom the ser- 
tto quadrupeds, thus forcing him 
into a sort of link between them and 
birds. He observes in the outset, that 
it is no wonder nature should have 
made so man no 


y TETE becanse 
number of feet less THREE can 
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amure firm footing for any piece of 
A . e o feet provides 


ture—giving » 

for accidents—aend four feet are just as 
effectual in every way as four hundred 
would be; in fact more would be an 
incumbrance. The quadrupedal form 
is decidedly the best for mere terres- 
trial locomotion. Bipeds walk or trot 
—Qquadrupeds alone felle . Man, even 
the most active of his kind, may al- 
most be said to bè a stationary animal, 
when compared with a dromedary, an 
antelope, a Bengalee tyger, or even a 
hare. But man was not e & qua- 
druped, because his limbs were intend- 
ed to serve very superior to 
those of mere otion. A few of 
the lower tribes can lift their paws 
from the ground in assistance to the 
mouth ; but this is only to be done at 
the expense of losing the power of lo- 
eomotion for the moment, or at least 
of greatly weakening it. 

9 The limbs of the ape, although ter- 
minated with the similitude of hands, are 
all necessary to the peculiar locomotion of 
this curious animal. The ape being an in- 
habitant of the wood, and having its path 
through the midst of trees, far above the 
reach of the more formidable inhabitants of 
the forest, must sustain itself by means of 
its three limbs, whilst pulling the nut and 
conveying it ino ce n with its — 

must e four in swingi 

from suni ide branch, so nimbly that * 
titudes have disa more rapidly than 
the eye could follow. The ape then, with 
all its hand-like feet, is quite a local being, 
altogether unfit, even had it the spirit, for 
traversing the earth’s extensive surface. The 
king itself of the apes, stout, fierce, and 
armed with the club, dares not venture far 
from its wood; so unsteady is its footing on 
the two hind feet, and so defenceless 

the animal become when the other two also 
take the ground. 

** But in the human limbs there is a com- 


distinction into feet and hands—a fair minal simili 


ivision of labour into going and doing. In 
virtue of this complete distinction, man has 
his standing upon the smallest possible area 
of ground, so that mighty conventions can 
consult or co-operate—has his ponderous 
prchase ofa long lever, irl poised pon 

of a er, fair i 

B ante af iun. Einer sone i 
highest elevation—and has two limbs ex- 
empted from jon, and devoted to 
that diversified action, of which all that we 
m: ps us, — decies ave 
are but the vestiges. It is thi division 
of labour, into pedestrian —— 

n man to move so , 80 stea- 
dily, and se e ore de earth's 
Surface, and to do so much wherever 
moves, and while he is yet moving-—that 
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pore gt Mica » gives him the un- 

Me) EEDA OTt OM NOR eee 
world." 


He concludes the section with the 


a apology for br him into the 
company of brutes—for him in the 
same catalogue with his For the 


ing himself upon organs 
ee iras valere ii 
pleting pem scale of animality, Na- 

Out, as a beacon, the bumi- 
tacle of a brute endowed with 


a troop of Ourang 


tial array upon a nei 
afforded 


to the elated conqueror of the world, 


whose very name is a proverbial tenn of re- 
proach, can almost retort the flout 


unable fairly to extricate himself from 
inferior tribes ; yet the physiologist, by his 
strict investigation into structure and 

tion, can draw real distinctions 


of no. 


8 


tudes—can 
limb of the best formed 
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efféctive otgan of motion, and the most sen- 
sitive organ of touch, in the whole range of 
Nature ;—that, in the mechanical apparatus 
which man in common with the lowest 
tile is doomed so assiduously to ply for the 
maintenance of life, health, and happiness, 
humanity holds all the rest of animality at 
the immeasurable distance of a contrast, and 
contains a summary and improvement of 
them all. 
man can travel throughout all the ons 
of his dominions, every-where exercising 
domination ;—can, without fins, traverse the 
great deep, and appropriate the finny race 
to his pleasures or necessities ;—can, with- 
out wings, ascend into the higher regions of 
the thin element, whose feathered inhabi- 
tants are also doomed to be the sport and 
the victims of his recreations ;—and can not 
only devoté the animate creation to his ser« 
vice, but can also endow the inanimate ma- 
terials of Nature with active motion and lo- 
comotion. The immense machinery which 
has brought the arts, especially in this coun- 
try, to such a high state of improvement, 
and in a great measure superseded manual 
labour, so far from derogating from the hu- 
man hands, constitutes so many proud mo- 
numents of what they have achieved ;—re- 
sembles so many huge living beings, of 
which man, although he can scarcely be 
discerned amongst the shafts, the wheels, 
and the eylinders, is the animating prin- 
ciple. The human hands are now . 
ing master artists, whose whole duty shall 
T consist in directing animals and 
ents to the performance of.their task.” 
All this forms, however, nothing 
more than the introduction to Dr 
Cross's book—the bulk whereof is 
occupied with minute descriptions of 
the human limbs, the terms of which 
would, we suppose, render them near- 
ly quite unintelligible tq our readers. 
But ag not a few of them may possibly 
have been walking all their days with- 
out ever thinking of the principles 
n which their progression takes 
vios it may not be unprofitable to 
mention, tha£ there are two principles 


on which our legs may move—namely, - 


tbat of the spring and that of the 
wheel. The sluggish walk—that is, 
the Prince's-street lounging-step—of 
which heavy dragoons always exhibit 
the most authentic specimen—is per- 
formed entirely on the principle of the 
wheel—the two limbs or spokes being 
alternately stretched forth past each 
other, in order to receive transmit 
the moveable centre of human gravity. 
The energetic walk—the Glasgow walk 


horseback or on foot. 
: Vou. V. : 
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for example—and all the varieties of 
the run, are performed upon the prin- 
ciple both of the wheel and the spring. 
The leap is performed solely upon the 
pince of the spring, and may there- 

ore be considered as the moet simple, 
elegant, and dignified of all the uses 
to which the lower extremities of man 
can be applied. 

It is a wonderful thing, and so it 
has always appeared to us, what a 
mi ay variety there is in the legs, 
ant eet, and hands of men. The 
truth is, that there is just as much 
diversity in these despised and neglect- 
ed extremities, as in the face, to which 
Lavater has confined himself—or the 
cranium, which has as exclusively 
been worshipped by Gall and Spurz- 
heim; neither do we see any very 
good reason to doubt, that some future 

may be wise enough to turn out a 
philosopher who shall find sufficient 
symbols of all human ions and 
powers in the configuration of the toes 
and fingers. Indeed Dr Cross has 
some, sentences which would almost 
make us suspect him of being a little 
inclined to hazard such a theory ; and, 
after all, were it to be carried only to 
a limited length, we should perceive 
no harm in it. One thing 1s quite 
evident, that all feet and all hands are 

ood in their way—that is, good enough 

for all the purposes to which their 
rs would ever Morse c 

ly them. No man with short, ub 

y, flat-soled feet, and gummy ancles, 
is naturally inclined to run for a wager, 
or shew off in leaping at a fair. No 
heavy-heeled splayfooted man-monster 
can think of taking lessons in the 
quadrille, without a degree of affecta- 
tion and vanity sufficient to darken in 
him the sure original light of all-wise 
Nature. Heavy dragoons would ne- 
ver be dragoons” at all in like manner, 
if Nature her will—that is, they 
would never dismount nor learn the 
foot-exercise—no, nor rise in the sad- 
dle, if they could help it. But hear. 
Dr Cross: 

** To walk is one thing—to walk well is 
another. The feet of all animals, from the 





= Some of our readers may not know, that a dragoon is a soldier who serves either on 
3Z ' 
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the hardy traveller whose route is fit to be 


are all 
uals whose 
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We expect to present our 
with a review of the more 
parts and merits of this treatise, 
our friend, Dr Peter Morris, in 
early Number. 
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TRANSLATION OF A MANUSCRIPT, FOUND AMONG THE BAGGAGE OF A FRENCH 
OFFICER KILLED AT WATERLOO. 


WnurTHrR the lines I now scrawl 
may ever fall into other hands besides 
my own, I know not. If not, the 
knowledge of my crimes and mi 
will go with me to the grave; yet 
should wish it otherwise, because a re- 
lation so fatal as mine might be of use 
to others, who, like myself, are the 
slaves of passion. A true and faithful 
relation it shall be in every perticular, 
because I have sworn to myself to 
conceal nothing. Names only are al- 
tered; not from any fear of the world's 

falling upon myself, to whom 
it could do no greater injury than has 
mier befallen me; but because I am 
unwilling that others who were inno- 
cent, should come in for a share in that 
reproech. 

I was born in a village within a few 
miles of Bourdeaux, of respectable, 
though not rich parents. My father 
had in trade, and was unfortu- 
nate, and having saved as much from 
the wreck of his fortune as would sup- 


and education of his children. 

Having learned by experience, that 
the commerce of France was not in so 
flourishing & state as to secure wealth 


this view I was instructed in the learn- 
ed languages, and at the age of seven- 
teen was sent to Paris for the purpose 

O that I 


of studying my profession. 
csoaped the guilt and wretchedness 
e 

which eca ny MC . But it was other- 
wise ordained, and I reached the me- 

lis full of all those delighted sen- 
sations which every youth experiences 
on first entering into life. Yet I was 
studious and regular in my habits; 
for though I was naturally as much 
inclined to gayety and dissipation as 
any of my companions, I knew that 
my father. was poor, and could with 
difficulty su me at the university 
at all. This knowledge, and the ex- 
treme love I bore to the most indulgent 
of parents, kept a continual restraint 
over my inclinations; and I bebeld 
my class-fellows go to balls, magque- 





redes, and plays, without joining - 
net indeed" wih indifference, but with 
resignation. In this state of inno- 
cence four months glided past, du- 
ring which, though I was not without 
many moments in which chagrin and 
discontent were the prevailing feelings 
in my breast, I never felt for any 
length of time what it was to be se- 
Fiously — But at the end of 
that time a ge teok place in my 
cireumstances, which to any other man 


would have been the cause of real and . 


permanent happiness, and which to 
me was the cause of acute and pet- 
manent misery. 

E was returning one night from a 
late lecture, through one of those dark 


ping with three others" who had got 
his body. 


other two, — by E fall — 
comrade, an eving, I su , that 
Seo Gil wis at ni toak to asi? 
heels ; and whilst I was employed in 
lifting the wounded stranger, the third 
likewise made his escape. 

Why should I enter so minutely into 
the i of a transaction, which 
only serve to throw my future deeds 
into a darker shade ? e man whom 
X had saved was the Chevalier St 
Pierre, one of the most noble, most 
generous of human beings. He was 
returning from the Theatre of Feydeau, 
when the robbers attacked him ; and 
heving warily defended himself, he 
was severely hurt in the scuffle. I 
conducted him to his lodgings in the 
Place Vendome, and having promised 
to wait upon him next morning, I 
left him to the care of his servant, and 
took my leave. 

On the morrow I did not fórget my 
promise, and I was received with every 
mark of affectionate regard. St Pierre 
was just three years older than my- 
self, and was a captain in the 16th 
hussars. He was a man of good fami- 
ły and connexions, and being like- 
wise blessed with a heart of more than 
human mildness, he imagined himself 
under obligations to me too great for 
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them; fim ever to 


-and my 


-eoaid raise, both by 


bal 


. He according? 
declared himself my friend, and of. 
fered to amist me to the utmost of his 


father 
a full scosant of the whole affair ; not . 


tts which were now before me. 

e result of this letter I awaited with 
some anxiety ; but it was favourable, 
was lete. All 
was now joy and delight with me. 
St Pierre insisted upon my sharing his 
lodgings, and as my excellent father, 


-tégether with his approval of my con- 


duct, had sent me all the money he 
his own funds 
and by his credit, I was speedily 
equipped in such a etyle as not to dis- 

my new friend. By him I was 
ntroduced to’ the gay circle of his 
acquaintanees—I was received amongst 
them much to my own satisfaction ; 
and m a few days the quiet retired 
student of physic was converted into 
the polite and fashionable Cornet Du- 
mein of the 16th hussars. 

About a week after this change had 
taken plaee, I was eonducted by my 
friend to the house of Madame St 
Omer. It was a fete in honour of her 
daughter's birth-day, who had just 
completed her seventeenth year. The 
a ents were brilliantly illuminat- 

, and crowded with uty and 
fashion ; but from the moment of my 
entering them I saw nothing save Julia 
St Omar. I was introduced to her by 
St Pierre himself as his preseryer, and 
she extended her hand to me with a 
smile—O such a smile.—Years have 
elapsed, but it has never faded from 
my memory. I danced with her; 8t 
Pierre was still too ill to dance; I 
spoke to her of fifty things, but my 
conversation returned always to the 
same subject. I watched her during 
the whole evening, and once or twice 
saw a blush upon her cheek when our 
eyes chanced to meet. I beheld St 
Pierre pay her the most marked at- 
tention, and a throb of jealousy ‘Seat 
at my heart; but I repressed it, be- 
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. cause I thonght she received -his at- - 
eel pat — I returned to 
my gs in love, 

** You ino di that lovely girl 
with whom you danced," seid $t 
Pierre, as we sat together next morning 
at breakfast. 

* Remember her!" cried I; “I 

. Shall never forget her.” St Pierre 
looked grave. ‘‘ She is to be mine, 
my friend, on Monday." ** Your'son 
Monday !" cried I, in a voice of an- 
guish." ** Yes, Dumain,” replied he. 
. * Does it grieve you to learn that your 
. friend is to be so soon made happy 
with the hand of the woman he 
adores?” ‘Qh, no, no!" I replied, 
scarce articulately ; ** J am happy, 
very happy, to hear you are so fortu- 
nate." 


I rose and left the room, for I could 
not dissemble to him, and walked out 
into the air to cool my brain and re- 
solve upon something. To be un- 
faithful to my benefactor was impos- 
sible. I determined to stifle my pas- 
. sion in the bud, see her only once 

more, and set off next day to join my 

regiment now on the Spanish frontier. 

ol that I had gone without seeing 
er. 

In the evening I went to Madam St 
Omar's, without communicating my 
intention to St Pierre. Madam St 
Omar was from home, but Julia was 
within. It was a balmy evening in 
May-—she was sitting in an apartment 
which commanded a beautiful pros- 
pect of the garden of the ‘huilleries— 
the casement was open, and the twi- 
light was approaching. I besought 
her to sing, and accom herself 
upon the harp. She did so. The song 
was of love, and I heard her voice 
tremble at that part where the poet 
says, 

** Even in another's arms, 
I'll think of thee.alone.” 
I was leaning over her entranced. It 
was too much for me. The arm which 
rested upon her chair slid insensibly 
round her waist, and I told my fatal 
secret. Oh, God! what shall I say 
were my feelings when I found my 
love returned. At first they were of 
rapture alone; but the next moment 
the recollection of my friend and bene- 
factor came upon me, and I shrunk 
.from her in dismay. She looked hor- 
ror-struck. “ But you are another’s,” 
I cried, ** and that other is my friend. 
Oh, Julia, let us be unhappy, but we 
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shall never be guilty "| So saying, I 
snatched up my hat and hurried out 


. of the house. 


I flew to our lodgings, but my con- 
science struck basa ] could not face 
St Pierre. Fortunately he was out, 
and was not to return till late next 

I sent him a hurried note, 
mentioning that I hed received a sud- 
den order to join ; and leaving it upon 
his table next morning, I threw my- 
self into a voiture, and, without once 
stopping to rest, arrived at Bayonne. 

Here I passed some weeks in grest 
uneasiness of mind, which was not re- 
lieved either by the silly conversation 
of my brother officers, or the account 
of St Pierre's marriage, which he in 
due time —— This last 

iece of intelligence, indeed, came 

* like a death-blow ; for though I 
knew it must come, yet even that cer- 
tainty did not lighten it. In this state I 
continued, without any comfort, except 
what I derived from the rumours now 
afloat, that our regiment was soon to 
join our brave army in driving the 
English out of Spain. 

In about a month after I had quit- 
ted Paris, St Pierre arrived, bringing 
with him an order to cross the 
nees. All was now bustle and 
paration; but for me, new troa 
awaited me. To drown my sorrow I 
had plunged into dissipation, and was 
now so much in debt that I could not 
move. What to do I knew not. I 
could not apply to my relations, be- 
cause they had not the means of ex- 
tricating me from my difficulties. St 
Pierre saw my distress; for having 
left Julia behind him, we once more 
occupied the same lodgings. By in- 
quiring among the other officers, he 
soon discovered the cause of at least 
part of my chagrin; and this most 
noble of men, — of frienda, 
discharged my bilis, and set me at 
liberty to march with the regiment. 

My business is not to describe sce- 
nery, nor to give a detail of the events 
of a campaign. With my own feel- 
ings alone am JI concerned. Our 
march was long; but, partly from the 
constant change — partly from 
the anticipations of glory I now ex- 
perienced, the period which it occupied 
was to me like a gleam of sunshine in 
a stormy day. I was almost happy, 
that is to say, I forgot my sorrows for 
the time, and entered with 
ness into the sports and merriment of 

6 
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. those about me. St Pierre and I oc- 
cupied the same tent. We were con- 
etant companions even on duty—for I 
waa the cornet of his troop; and we 
now loved each other as friends have 
seldom loved. 

At length we reached the army. 
We found it in front of the lines-of 
Torres Vedras, whither the English 
had retreated ; and we confidently ex- 
po that our first assault upon these 
ines would drive them into the sea. 
We were disappointed ; for they main- 
tained their position, and compelled us 
to retire. St Pierre end I were to- 

.gether during the whole day, till to- 

Werde te c "y: of the action, — 
the ng o ing troops separa 
us, When at n we halted, [cage 
ly inquired for him. A soldier inform- 
ed me he was killed. In the depth of 
affliction I sought the regiment, and 
what was my joy when I found my- 
self locked in his arms. His horse 
had been shot under him, and his fall 
had given rise to the soldier's story. 

In this manner nearly two years 
elapeed. At the close of every action 
St Pierre and. I sought each other, and 
mes as those who love do meet when 
both have escaped impending danger. 
Our troops fought bravely; but w 
could they do against a superior force, 
and an exasperated populace. We 
were driven from post to post; our bag- 
gage was plundered and our wounded 
slain by the Guerillas; till, finally, 
our generals were changed, and a re- 
treat in form was begun. It was long 
and toilsome. Not a moment was 
given for repose—not a position was 
seized, though many strong positions 
wera over ; and we who brought 
up the rear were harassed by con- 
tinual skirmishes. At length we halt- 
ed upon the heights of Vittoria, where 
we trusted that at least some time 
would be given for recruiting our ex- 
hausted strength. But we were de- 
ceived, The English attacked us when 
we dreamt not of being attacked, and 
our army was routed almost without 
resistance. 'The greater part of the 
ca had been already sent off to 
join the Emperor. Ours was almost 
the only regiment left, consequently 
upon us much of the toil of this day 
devolved. We did what we could to 
check the pursuing enemy ; but what 
could our exertions avail against odds 
80 tremendous. After charging six 
times, we likewise fled. The enemy's 
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horse followed. St Pierre's troop ral- 
lied and charged, and I fell covered 
with wounds. St Pierre would not 
leave me. He sprang from his horse, 
placed me before him, and holding me 
on, for I could not keep my seat, cut 
his way with me through the middle 
of the € " 

It was night before we or 
my wounds could be dendi d 
fainted from loss of blood, and when 
the surgeon examined my hurts he 
shook his head. There were two sabre 
cuts on my head, and a ball through 
my right arm. From a state of in- 
sensibility I was quickly recovered, 
and put to bed; but I was given to 
understand that there was no chance 
of my recovery. Oh, that these prog- 
nostications had been realized. But 
let me proceed. 

St Pierre watched me with more 
than a brother's care; he sat by my 
bed-side, administered with his own 
hands whatever was ordered by the 
surgeon, and wept over me when he 
saw me writhing in agony. On the 
third day I felt so great a diminution 
of pain, and so overpowering a lassi- 
tude steal over me, t I took it for 
granted the mortification had already 
commenced. Believing therefore that 
my last hour was approaching, I call- 
ed for St Pierre. He drew back the 
curtain—for he was watching beside 
me. 

* St Pierre," I sajd, in a feeble 
tone, ** I cannot — confess- 
ing to you my villeiny and ingrati- 
tude. i love Julis—I have loved her 
from the moment you introduced me 
to her; and though I knew she was 
your bride, I told her of my love." 

* My dear Dumain," cried the no- 
ble St Pierre, ** I knew it all already. 
Julia, the morning after our marriage, 
confessed the whole transaction. Had 
I but known it sooner she should have 
been yours." 

This was too much for me. I burst 
into tears, and, overcome by my feel- 
ings, I fainted. In dropping my head 
upon the pillow, the dages gave 
way, and my wounds bled afresh. St 
Pierre ran for the surgeon—he was not 
to be found; but accidentally meeting 
another, he brought him to my cham- 
ber. On beholding the manner in 
which my hurts were dressed, this 
surgeon lifted up his eyes in amasze- 
ment ; and stripping off all the ban- 
dages, he re-dressed them himself, de- 
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clsring that in a few days I should be 


ay whether the sensations I expe- 


rienced, on hearing that my life was 


my native place for the benefit of my 
health. For this purpose leave of ab- 
eence was given me, and along with it 
I was presented with a troop vacant in 
the corps. 

The evening before my departure, 
St Pierre entered my chamber. ** Du- 
main," he ssíd, ** let us forget the 
conversation which passed between us 
some time ago. I cannot now make 
you happy, neither am I happy my- 
self; but let not any circumstance 
break off our friendship. In you I 
have the most unbounded confidence. 
In Julia my confidence is equally great. 
To convince you of this, ‘Thave esir- 
ed her to pay & visit to an aunt of 
mine in Bourdeaux: you will there- 
fore see her when you return thither. 
TeH her that I aya your wounds, 
as they have been the means of send- 


ing you to her.” 

What could I say in retarn for con- 
duct so noble? I wrung his hand, 
but answered not a word. Oh, that 
he had put less trust in a villain ! 

I was received by my relations with 
the warmest affections. My battles, 
my. wounds, my honours, my renown, 
were the sole subjects of conversation 
in the village. Julia, too, who was 
now with the Countess of ——-, sent 
to inquire after my health. I waited 
upon next day. 

When I entered the saloon, I was 
introduced to the countess, who soon 
retired, leaving us together. I trem- 
bled all over to find myself again alone 
with Jalia. “ Dumain,” said she, 
* I have long wished for such an op- 
portunity as this of speaking a few 
words to you. You have acted like a 
man of honour. There is now an in- 

e bar between our loves, but 
we shall still be friends. Though I 
may not regard you with any warmer 
feelings, be assured of my lasting es- 
teem and respect." She held out her 
hand to me with a countenance little 
moved, except that a faint blush part- 


Chug- 

y orerupread it. I gragped it warmly, 
e immediately checked myself. ** Y es, 
Julia,” I replied, ** we shall indeed 
be friends, and our friendship shall be 
refined by the recollection that, had 
not circumstances intervened, it might 


z have borne a dearer title.” Oh, vain 


delusive thought, that where love has 
once been, it can ever give place to 
friendship. 
— — We —— 
iends, and nothing more. We sought 
each others society with all the eager- 
ness of lovers ; and as my connexion 
with St Pierre was well , the 
scandalous world not out 
us. Weeks on in this del 
ful state. We were still innocent, yet 
we were every day more and more 
convinced of the real state of our acm- 
timents. 

I had been several montim at home, 
and the period of my leave was fast 
expiring. The day of my 
was at length fixed—I had but one 
other week to remain. Would that I 
had died before that week came ! 

Let me not think of what followed. 
The thin veil which had hitherto hung 
over our eyes, the thought of a sepa- 
—— passi — guilt xy 

a on dou | 
Oh God! Oh God! ay * was 
dishonoured. 


mind of a man become thoroughly de- 
praved. J now thought of St Pierre 
with aversion: I even wished, that on 
my return to the vig es might find 
him no more. With this was joi 

a terrible nsion for the conse- 
quences o — ; and I left 
Bourdeaux with the thoughts of a de- 
aire rather an of & man. Poor 
Julia was, like myself, completely 
wretched. O guilt! thy pleasures are 
"— thy — are — 

n my return to iment, 

found St Pierre tothe rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and loaded 
with honours. Our 


which it was every day expec 
be invested. Tt was hae I rejoined 
it. St Pierre met me with 


* 
E 
2 
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but I thought he looked suspicious 
while he spoke. Yet ít might have 
been no more than the whispers of 
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my own conscience, which gave him 
that — Certain it is, how- 
ever, he was much changed. He 
was pale and thin; and though he 
still smiled beautifully when he spoke, 
it was languidly. 

I had not been above six weeks in 
Bayonne, when I received a letter 
from Julia, giving the most fatal in- 
telligence. My fears were but too 
dreadfully realized. She was preg- 
nant ; rM upon the letter in a 
stupor. She conjured me to save her 
from infamy and death ; she hinted 
some fi things, but she propone 
no plau. For me, my th ts were 
too confused to arrange any thing like 
a plan. I thought of quitting my re- 

iment, and flying with her to some 
— God! I even thought 
of assassinating St Pierre. The for- 
mer ides, however, was generally pre- 
valent, but I had no time to i 
it; for our ison was driven with- 
in the walls, and the English army 
sat down before the place. 

Let those who can, imagine what 
were now my feelings. Cut off from 
all eommuniestion, even by letter, 
with the woman whom I loved more 
than soul and body, aud whom I had 
ruined. Ignorant even of her situa- 
tiom, end without the hope of being 
able to see her again, perhaps for ever; 
at all events, till it was too late to as- 
sist her. i aed mad, — 
thought of deserting to enemy ; 
but what would they have done 
me? A deserter w not be trusted 
with his liberty. Yet I was forced to 
continue thus for upwards of a manth. 
It was then we learned, for the fret 
time, of the change in the govern- 
ment, 


i » cried he; | 
then I shall be the happiest man on 
earth.” I turned away my face, for I 
dared not look at him. I attempted 
to epeak, but the words died upon my 
lips. I rushed from the apartment. 
to the southern rampart, 
with the intention of escaping, if pos- 


ation in my plan. We were that night 
to make a sortie. 
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I hastened back to St Pierre, whom. 
I found busy in ing for the bus- 
iness of the night. 'The order which 
he had received had effaced all recol- 
lection of — between us — 
morning. e regiment was 
under arms, and at midnight was t 
advance. What horrible ideas now 
rushed upon my brain. I even pray« 


ed that St Pierre migh t fall. 

At the appointed hour we attacked. 
There was no light, except what the 
stars emitted, till the heavens were i}- 
luminated by the flashes of our gum. 
The slaughter was great, because the 
combat was obstinate. At we 
began to fall back. We were in the 
rear of the whole column. St Pierre 
and I were together in the rear of all, 
mingling every now and.then with the 
enemy. Yet neither of us was hurt, 
though I hoped that every bullet was 
destined for the heart of my friend. 
My wishes, however, were vain, We 
reached the gate. St Pierre turned tọ 
me. *'* Now, Dumain,” cried he, 
allis over. No more chances of being 
separated from Julia.” The name 
rung in my ears—e seized my. 
brain—my pistol was in my hand—I 
— St Pierre fell dead at my 

eet. 

Stupified with horror, I stood still, 
and the gate was shut upon me. The 
enemy surrounded me; they disarmed, 
me without resistance ; and I wes con« 
ducted to their camp, a prisoner and & 
murderer. Oh what would I not have 

iven for any weapon of destruction, 
I might have at once ended my Mie. 
serable existence. But they had taken 
mine away, and thus watched me so 
closely, that I could not lay my hand. 
upon any other. My thoughts dwelt 
no other object but my murdere 
friend, till at last my intellect gave 
way, and I became a maniac. 

How long I continued in this state, 
Y cannet tell; but when I came to 
myself, I found myself in my father’s 
house There were several letters fer 
me from Julis, which alone prevented. 
me from putting my original intention. 
of suicide into force. She was in retires 
ment not far from Paris, where her situ- 
fectly concealed ; and 


seclusion was not wondered at. She 
had heard of my illness, and only 
lived till she should know my fate, 
when, be it what it would, she was 
resolved to share it. If I lived, she 
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would live for me; if I died, she 
would follow me to the grave, and 
sleep beside me there. 

*€ Beloved of my soul,” I exclaimed, 
when I had finished the perusal, “ I 
shall live, hateful as life is, for thy 
sake.  Murderer, villain, as I am, 
with thee I may yet be—oh no, not 
happy; but I may live." 

Being now determined to preserve 
myself for the sake of her who was 
so soon to make me a father, I grew ra- 
pidly better, and was soon able to set 
off for her retreat. I found her with- 
in two months of being a mother. 
Sheknew not the circumstances of her 
husband's death ; nay, she heard that 
I was taken in striving to defend him. 
** My own, my generous, my gallant 
Dumain,” she said, ** would have pre- 
served the life even of his rival." Oh 
there were ten thousand scorpions in 
fiore panned cana N 

ime , and the great Napo- 
leon ens. entered France. Devoted 
to the service of this master of war, I 
determined instantly to join his stan- 
dard ; but Julia besought me not to do 
so till we were united. I to 
this, and lived in quietness whilst the 
army was collecting on the frontiers of 
Flanders. Did I say quietness: O no, 
the ghost of my murdered friend for 
ever haunted my imagination, sleeping 
and waking ; nor did I ever know a 
moment's ease, except when I was lis- 
tening to the harmony of Julia's con- 
versation. 

It was now within a very short time 
of the period of her confinement, when 
one morning we walked out together 
ito a green field, adjoining the 
house where she lived. There had 
been cattle in that field all along, 
through the middle of which we were 
accustomed to walk without apprehen- 
sion. But, unknown to us, a savage 
bull had lately been put in. When 
we were about the middle of the field 
it came towards us, growling, and 
pawing the earth. Julia was alarmed ; 
nor did I feel very comfortable, as I 
had not even a stick with which to 
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defend her. At last, after tearing up 
the grass with its hoofs, and lashing 
its sides with its tail, it ran at us. IY 
seized Julia’s arm, and placed her be- 
hind a tree, entreating her, in a hur- 
ried manner, to keep that between her 
and the bull. I myselfran to meet 
him, and threw my hat in his face. 
It had the effect of turning him ; but 
when I came back to Julia, I found 
she had fainted. I bore her to the 
house, but the fright, and the injury 
she had received, ther brought on 
a miscarriage; and before medical 
assistance could be procured she was 
a corps. The child was still-born, 
and I was left like a blasted and 
branchless oak upon a common. 

I saw in it the hand of an avenging 
God ;—the prize for which I had waded 
through blood, though the blood of 
the best of friends and benefactors, was 
ades from me, just as I had fancied 
it within my reach. I | her 
lifeless body, still —— in 
death, with all the calmness of a fixed 
despair. I took my hat, and quitted 
the house. 

Mounting my best horse, I made 

all haste to the frontier, and arrived 
this morning in the camp. To-mor- 
row is fixed upon for the day which 
shall determine the fate of France, 
and to-morrow shall my eternal fate 
be fixed. It is now midnight ; the 
night is tem us. 
` Here I broke off, for the ghost of 
St Pierre at that moment ap to 
me. He has told me that I fall to- 
morrow ; but why did he: I had al- 
ready so determined it. My blood 
runs cold ! my hair stands on end! O 
can I be forgiven! No, no; the mur- 
derer, the adulterer, has nothing to look 
for, agi MEER 

Here the manuscript abruptly ends. 
All that can be said in conclusion is, 
that the body of the unfortunate wri- 
ter, covered with gashes, was recognis- 
ed by one of his old compenions next 
— He has gone to his last ac- 
count; but he has done well in leaving 
this recital as a warning to others. 
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TWO REVIEWS OF A MILITARY WOnRK."- 


Minutes and Proceedings at Ambrose's. 


Ir is quite impossible to find any where 
a finer specimen of independence, than 
may be met with in the monthly meet- 
ing of the Contributors to this Maga- 
zine, at Ambrose’s tavern. It is, in- 
deed, quite a model of an assembly. 
md a one as iy Thomas More 
might have imagined in Utopia, or 
would do Major Cartwright's eyes good 
to see, now-a-days, in St Stephen's 
Chapel. It is composed, as the reader 
well e — of d — and 
be pe minds, neither bli igot- 

to their own opinions, por yet dis 
posed lightly to relinquish them. One 
of the most striking features of our as- 
sembly is, that we are all orators, 
(some of us, to say the truth, rather 
long-winded than otherwise) and have 
not a single borough-monger, nor a 
silent voter, in our whole body. 
"Though at these meetings, when we 
do agree, our unanimity is altogether 


uite wonderful ; it —— 
Kapas, that there L. considerable dii 
ference of opinion with to the 
merits of the works submitted to our 
decision. The discussion on the pre- 
sent volume afforded a remarkable 
proof of this, and we are induced, 


equally by a sense of justice to the au- view 


thor and to ourselves, to make a full and 
public statement of the circumstances 
which have led to the insertion of two 
reviews of his work in the present 
Number of our Magazine. 

Our last meeting (an unusually full 
ene) consisted of six members, all of 
whom, it appeared, had read the work 
in question. On co to the dis- 
cussion of its merits, it happened ra- 
ther singularly, that three of these 
were inclin n to give ——— 
praise to performance, while an 

number stated their deliberate 
eonvietion, that the work was alto- 
er worthless and absurd. The 
bete became gradually warm. Mr 
Odoherty, with his usual fervour, swore 
he would be damned if the book was not 
one of the best he had ever read, while 
Mr Timothy Tickler, less vehement, 
UM Sic an porter: ‘Ths tes 

y inary purposes. votes 
being thus equal, both parties agreed 


* Letters from P 
.3812, and 1813 ; and from 
gi ca v and Bradfute, &c. 1819. 
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Spain, and France, duriug 
Belgium amè France in the year 1815; by a British Officer, 


in appealing to the chair, and the Edi- 
tor, after depositing his pipe, and wip- 
ing his forehead with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, delivered himself to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 


* My dear Contributors, 

I am too well aware of the obliga- 
tions under which I lie to all of you, 
not to feel the extreme delicacy of the 
un Ton have im on me. Your 
united exertions have already raised 
the Magazine to & pitch of celebrity 
far ter than that enjoyed by any 
similar work in Britain; and T can 
scarcely sufliciently impress on you 
how desirable it is that you should 
continue your friendly, cordial co- 
operation in the great cause in which 
we have all t—the cause of liter- 
ature and independence (loud cheer- 
ing). Hitherto we have gone on and 
prospered. Constable's ine oon- 
tinues floundering in its dulness, al- . 
though at a certain alarming crisis they 
gave out its affairs would thenceforth be 
conducted with more head ; the tooth 
less Scotsman nibbles at your fame 
in all the agonies of impotent 
malignity; and the Edinburgh Re- 

N ed as it is to stand 


some minutes ). Fortunately 


— I can at least cut it; and 
, therefore, to propose an expe- 
dient, which will afford us an easy 
escape from our present difficulties. 
You have all read, gentlemen (I speak 
to thellearned), of a celebrated French 
judge, who uniformly decided his 
causes by bex and dice, or, in other 
words, who threw a main at hazard, and 
decided, with the greatest impartiality, 
for one side or t' , as the caster lost 
or won. Thus Crabs inevitably none 
suited the plaintiff with the burden of 
expenses, while a Nick had the same 
unpropitious effect on the cause of the 
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defendant. As Mr Ambrose, however, 
is probably unprovided with dice, I 
— suggest an easy —— 

ropose, gentlemen, to sky a copper, 
and, according to the Raid pated con. 
tingency of skull or music, let the pre- 
sent work be submitted to the 
of Mr Tickler, or be lauded in the 
tuneful periods of his signiferent ad- 
mirer Cath applause. ) 


The expedient ted by the 
Editor was immediately ista d ; but 
owing to the extreme awkwardness of 
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Mr Kempferhausen, who officiated on 
the occasion, the coin fell into Mr 
Wastle’s plate of strawberriesand cream , 
where it was quite impossible to ascer- 
tain ** the hazard of the toss." It was 
therefore finally arranged, that the 


pel work should be reviewed both by Mr 


Odoherty and Mr Tickler, that it 
should be left to the impartial reader 
to decide what portion of praise or cen- 
sure is due to the ‘‘ Letters from Por- 
tugal, Spain, and France,” by a ** Bri- 
ish Officer.” 


Mr Ndobertp’s Opinion. 


Tuis is certainly a very entertaining 
volume. It consists of a series of let- 
ters from the seat of war in Belgium 
and the Peninsula, and gives us a very 
cleax and interesting account of those 
memorable occurrences which were 
daily passing under the observation of 
their author. The work is written 
throughout (as familiar letters should 
always be)* in a tone of graceful negli- 
gence, and is SET the poen tieu of 
a man possessing an elegant and power- 
ful mind. The — of the author, 
it is true, ia modulated by the circum- 
stances under which he is placed ; yet 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it of the first order, and such as, in 
situations more favourable to its deve- 
lopement, might have produced either 
Don Juan or Tom Little. As it is, 
the author has succeeded wonder- 
fully in adorning a barren subject with 
much interest and beauty. Every scene 
which he describes is brought home to 
our hearts and * — and 
we paaa te with an unu - 
pe y in all tbe dangers and diffienl- 
ties which he encounters. And never, 
perhaps, was a sadder catalogue of 
moving accidents by flood and field, 
of forced marches, bad rations, and 
** lousy billets,” submitted to the pub- 
lic through the medium of the press, 
The truth is, that these are circum- 
stances which form a very striking part 
of every campaign, but which no one 
but he who can exclaim with the poet, 
** Quisque ipse miserrima vidi," 
can possibly describe. In this it is that 
the military author must always have 


the advantage of the civilian. The 


latter by his descriptions may succeed 
in drawing a fine and striking picture, 
which may captivate the ignorant and 
inexperienced ; but it wants the fide- 
lity of outline, and the minute touch, 
which are always visible in the deli- 
neation of the former. We have read, 
for instance, Mr Southey’s account of 
the battles in the Peninsula, and Mr 
Scott’s description of Waterloo, which 
have attracted, we believe, no small 
portion of the public admiration. But 
unrivalled as the talents of these au- 
thors may be, we may be allowed to 
doubt, whether, with a trifling altera- 
is Releases ade their 
uctions might not be made to 

as equally graphic delineations of Min- 
den, Marathon, or Morningside. These 
gentlemen deal too much in grand and 
sweeping descriptions. Their ch 

with bayonets is always too dreadful ; 
their bullets fly a great deal too thick ; 
and the courage on the one side, and 
carnage on the other, are viewed with 
different ends of the microscope. They 
have no objection to bestow a page on 
the wound of a general, but they alto- 
gether despise to mention the hard- 
ships of a subaltern. They may feel- 
ingly allude to the severity of a winter 
in the Pyrences, but are uniformly si- 
lent on the more ignoble miseries of 
tough ration beef and maggoty biscuit. 
Little instruction, therefore, can be 
derived from the military works of a 
civilian, and we turn from them with 
an unsatisfied — to devour the 
more bomely and true narration of the 
heroic sufferers themselves, Such be- 
ing our feelings, we could not but wel- 
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come the author of the present volume 
with delight. The extracts we shall 

roceed to lay before our readers will 

ustify, we doubt not, the high enco- 
miums we have been led to bestow on 
its author; and while they exhibit a 
pleasing picture of the courage and 
patience of a British soldier, will yield 
a moving proof that 


** Hard is his fate whom evil stars have led 
To go campaigning for precarious bread.” 


The work, as we already stated, 
consists of a series of familiar letters 
by no,means written with a view to 
poss ; and the author has only 

induced to give them to the 
world, we presume, by “ the impor- 
tunily of friends," who were fortunate- 
mo ble of estimating their merit. 

e letters appear to have been ori- 
ginally intended for the amusement 
of his dmother, a venerable ma- 
tron, for whom these letters afford 
ample proof of his esteem and affec- 


tion. 'The first letter is dated from 
Portalegre, in October 1811, at which 
period the British army were stretched 


along the frontiers of Portugal, and 
preparing an advance into Spain b 
the capture of Badajos and Ciu 
Rodrigo. At this interesting period 
does the correspondence commence ; 
and of the spirit with which the sub- 
sequent events are narrated, the ex- 
tracts, in which we shall copiously in- 
dulge, will afford adequate example. 
The atrocities committed by the French 
on the miserable Po ese who trust- 
ed themselves to their mercy, have 
been often dwelt upon with disgust 
and horror, but any thing so dreadful 
as the following we d not have 
imagined. On perusing it, the reader 
will easily guess what effect it must 
have produced on the sensitive heart 
and tender imagination of our author. 


** When Lord Wellington found it ne- 
to retire from Almeida to his famed 
position at Torres-Vedras, the inhabitants 
were invited, by his Lordship, to remove to 
& place of safety in his rear, taking with 
them all their moveables. The proffered 
protection was eagerly embraced by the ma- 
jority ; but some, deaf to all entreaty, re- 
mained in Vd dwellings, and became an 
to enemy's Among 

the bitter was-an oid wisn. shai pene 
occupied a small house at Valada; his fa- 
mily, consisting of a wife and an only child, 
a beautiful daughter; every other in 
the village removed, either to Lisbon, or 
crossed over to the province of Alentejo. 
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The of the French general having 
been arrested at Torres-Vedras, the whole 
country, for many miles round, was imme- 
diately covered by the numerous legions 
of which his army was compose. i 
for houses to shelter them from the incle- 
mency of the weather. Valada was occu- 
pied, and a party from the detachment or- 
‘dered to take possession of the old man's 
house. The sparkling eyes of the beautiful 
Maria soon die attention of his fo- 
reign inmates. First one, and then a se- 
cond, paid their addresses to her, but their 
— hands were rejected with marked 
‘disdain. Irritated at her refusal, these two 
Villains planned the ruin of the poor girl 
Day after day, insult was heaped on insult 
‘to every member of the family. The qo 
of the old man were at length opened : He 
‘beheld the precipice on which he stood, and 
fervently prayed for forgiveness from her 
whom, for the first time, he now saw on the 
brink of inevitable destruction. It was a 
considerable ry before they could find m 
opportunity of carrying into execution 
dreadful Eh which meditated. At 
an order arrived for the detachment 
in Valada to retire to Santarem. On the 
evening of the day that they received the 
order of recall, one of them again solicited 
her hand, which she; as before, refused ; 
this refusal was conclusive—they dragged 
the unfortunate girl from under her father’s 
roof, while he, in attempting to protect his 
daughter, received a stab from one of their 
bayonets, of which he soon after died.— 
Maria was robbed of the brightest jewel that 
ever adorned the sex. Her mother was 
ill-treated, and the house was plundered. 
In fact, nothing was left but the bleeding 
trunk of the once happy father, the wretch- 
ed widow, and the once beautiful, virtuous, 
and happy, but now the miserable and un- 
happy Maria. The former now lies hid 
from the sight of man, but the other two 
are still to be seen in Valada : the widowed 
mother mourning over the loss of a beloved 
husband, and die — of = oy 
daughter; and poor Maria, depriv a 
t's fetoring Land, sits brooding over 
er misfortunes, with misery staring her in 
the face, being at this moment unable to 
walk, from the cruel treatment she received 
from these vile miscreants,” 

To the bare narrative of such a 
story it is quite impossible that an 
comment could add force, and we sh 
certainly not weaken the effect of the 
beautiful language in which it is told 
by any observations of our own. Nor 
is this a solitary muc TR is 
pregnant throughout with indications 
of the delicate and refined feelings of 
its author, of which we must be ex- 
cused for affording another proof, in 
the following account of a bull-fight 
to which he was witness at Truxillo. 
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*€ A few minutes after seven o'clock in 
the evening, five Spaniards, who were to 
fight the bulls, a in the square, each 

ided with a brown cloak in the left 
, and a pike in the right. These hav- 
ing taken their » one of the bulls was 
turned out, who, on making his debit, 
looked furiously wild, while the air rung 
with the acclamations of a delighted - 
lace. 'The honest bull had no idea 
such a reception awaited him, as, in all his 
former perambulations, no one had deigned 
to notice him.—He gazed on the passing 
scene with wonder. In a few minutes he 
became quite furious. Perceiving an open- 
ing under one of the waggons, at the lower 
sei gd ieri he darted towards it, in 
pes of obtaining his liberty. The wag- 
gon was crowded with men and women, 
who, at the animal's approach, “were pre- 
cipitated, in curious and truly laughable at- 
titudes, from their exalted station, to the 
same level with the object of their fears. 
For a time every eye was turned to the 
scene of confusion, anxiously awaiting the 
result of the grand charge of the courageous 
animal. At this momentous crisis, so big 
with the fate of many, the Spanish heroes 
advanced to meet their an ist, and with 
savage bellowings stopped bim short in his 
victorious career. To one of his tormentors 
he turned with death-like fury, and on his 
head seemed determined to wreak his ut- 
most vengeance. The object of his hatred 
he pursued with such ; that every one 
present thought the life of the Spaniard 
would be forfeited to his temerity. But 
wel the wily Don knew that the bull 
could be deceived ; and to show us that such 
was the fact, he permitted the mad animal 
to get so close, as to make an attempt to 
toss him on his horns. Thus situated, the 
Spaniard had recourse to his cloak, which 
ree — the AM of the bull, bow 
e man in wet, stopped, 
tore ft in the air. the other four were 
not idle during this rencontre between their 
friend and the bull. Having come to his 
assistance, one of them inflicted a wound in 


of his way to a place 
his enemy, till 


Many a time I thought I heard 
him say, ** had I the power of speech given 
I would this moment nis 


the lovers of this amusement he furnished a 
till he effected his escape by a 
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e eternal enemy of the human race !" To 


narrow street which had not been very well 
barricaded.” 


There is great power of imagination 
in this ; for, till we read it, —— 
considered the task quite as im 
to write a good for a , 88 
to enable the to deliver it when 
written. On this, however, it is need- 
less farther to enlarge. 

Before entering on the military mat- 
ter, which forms the staple commodity 
of the work, icio el po to en 
approbation, possessed by our author, 
wW Sich we are the less inclined to over- 
look, because it is one p wue offi- 
cers are not in general distinguished. 
We allude to the depth and purity of 
his devotional feelings, which are bo- 
died forth in mumberless little para- 
graphs in the present work. He is 
neither a canter nor a methodist ; yet 
he not only scorns the vulgar wit of 
sneering at religion, or its ministers, 
but seizes every opportunity of ex- 
pressing his respect for both. 

* At Punhete, the churches continue in 
the same state as when we passed 
the Tee before ;—almost nothing remains 
of these structures, which can point them 
c wore 


1 
a 
i 


The following short account of a 
siege is distinguished by a similar feel- 


cess the glorious efforts they were making. 
to rescue a suffering people from the iron 
grasp of hateful D 


We shall now proceed to lay before 
our readers a few extracts, illustrative 
of the personal sufferings of our au- 
thor and his brave companions in arma. 
To these he appears to have been pe- 
culiatly sensitive, and though they are 
certainly less dreadful than those of 
the Russian campaign recorded by La 
Baume, yet they are sufficient to move 
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every sympathetio bosom with com- 
passion for the sufferer. His fond as- 
pirations, after comfortable quarters, 
will be shewn by the following. 

4 Never did I with so much plea- 
sure to the hoarse murmurs of the bagpipes, 
as on the morning of the 23d, when they 
ealled us to arms. At their sound I at- 
tempted to rise, but my limbs were stiff, 


and for — tĩme — to their 
ordinary functions ; having many at- 
tempts, succeeded in rising, 1 to 
march to where I knew not, but fundly hoped 
we were going to a more com quar- 


but in a dark stormy night, such as the 25th 
of October, the situation of the poor un- 
pitied — becomes one of aper in. 
misery, no language can ibe it. 
Too often, indeed, the pale and haggard 
countenance of the warrior betrays what he 
wishes most to conceal—a constitution shat- 
—— atoms by fatigue, hunger, and 

As a specimen of accurate and logi- 
calreasoning, there cannot be a finer 
instance than the following. It may 
extract, as Gibbon says, “ a smile 
— young, and a blush from the 


Gil psig iiie "E one — we 
crossed a very deep, rapid river. Many of us 
were above tbe ladt in mud and water, 
Mast I Th stature —— 
solutely swimming. e scene was truly 
& laughable one: The Hi er has 
‘greatly the advantage over his brethren, 
springen. Sei as the former can at 


The few extracts below give a dread- 
ful picture of a soldier's life, which, 
as the author is peculiarly anxious to 
shew, is one of hardship and privation. 


; 
i 
gE 
ji 
: 


they will 
-tion, I dare say, ‘of a soldier's life, and a 
ier’s comforts in this. Cold as ice, 


soldier" in 
hongry as hawks, and draggled like ducks 
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a red body, others blue, and many of them 
had brown cloth sleeves to a ed body. 
—Scarcely any two were mended alike. 
Me ey eru be ui] deb leno 
not very p t ir hearts 
were truly British, and animated with the 
same ardent love of their country, as on for- 
Ier occasions, when in the arms of victory. 
idi Se lagi tectus 
I gave you some idea of the privations which 
this army had suffered, and the wretched 


** About ee eae 
21st, the rain, whieh, till then, fallen 
in gentle showers, entirely ceased. . Soon 
after the sun burst from behind the gloomy 
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scribe the state of my feelings on that occa- 
sion—words are ins te: You may form 


an idea of them when I tell you that they 
panions, whose confidence and friendehlp He 


of peace, and pee in the field of strife. 

think the less of me, when I ac- 
know that the hand of one of those 
friends I bedewed with a salt drop, as I 
shook it and pronounced the word—Fare- 
well !—.Bnt to them, and to Spain, I must, 
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for the present, bid adieu. Farewell, ye tent- 
ed fields—farewell, ye plains and towermg 
heights, stained with the blood of the best 
and dearest of my friends !—For my native 
land I leave thy shores ; there, in the bosom 
of my amii I hope to spend a few days 
in peace and domestic felicity. 

** My gallant friends, of your heroic deeds 
I will read with delight; and, in the ex- 
pectation of again joining you at an early 
period, to share in your and your 
glory, I bid you all— Farewell" 


Upon hearing the above, the President drank, ** Mr Odoherty, and his excellent 
Review,” in a bumper, and called nezt for 


Wr Tickler’s Opinion. 


MR EDITOR, 
Ir is very well for Mr Odoherty ‘to 
express himself in rapturous approba- 
tion of the author of these letters. I 
can easily believe that they have often 
cracked a bottle of wine together, at 
the expense of some respectable Spa- 
nish widow, and I applaud the feel- 
ings which have induced the illustri- 
ous adjutant to sit a lenient judge on 
the performance of his com Iam 
, however, that you have allowed 
me to e my opinion of the 
book is : because I think it would 
have had a bad effect on the character 
of your Miscellany, to send forth these 
excusable but absurd and exaggerated 
aises without contrast or counter- 


ce of censure. 
The letter writer has assuredly no- 
thing in common with ensign Odoher- 


ty but his military rank, which, I pre- 
sume, is the same, and the memory of 
those campaigns in which it would 
seem they have both been engaged, 
and in which, I doubt not, they both 
did all that their duty required of 
them as excellent soldiers. Even in 
the business of a campaign, however, 
I by no means imegine their minor 
ponts of d t would at all co- 
ncide. Methinks few things could 
be more different than the — 
moured nonchalance with which the 


ensign and adjutant of the 99th, or 
king's own Ti regiment, would 
submit to all the little inconveniences 


of a martial life—end the querulous 
commiseration—beseeching plaintive 
phs, wherein his brother stand- 
ard-bearer of the 92d, details to his 
good old grandmother the agonies of 
is teeth in cracking hard biscuit— 
the uncomfortable dampness of his 
breeches after wading through a stream 
—his sighs over an old country church 


plundered of its pulpit-cloth and sil- 
ver candlesticke—his exclamations of 
horror at seeing an old woman comb 
her child’s head, &c. &c. Odoherty’s 
own journal, (which I have frequent- 
ly perused in manuscript, and which 

would fain hope he may soon be in- 
duced to publish, either in three 
volumes 8vo, or piece meal in this 
Magazine) bears no earthly resem- 
blance to that of the ensign of the 
99d.  Odoherty never complains of 
bad smells in the streets of Lisbon or 
Abrantes—Odoherty never refuses a 
good dinner because a Frenchman had 
cooked it—Odoherty never stops to 
describe the execution of a private de- 
gerter, as if it were a defeat of Mar- 
shal Soult—Odoherty could mend a 
crack in his own breeches, and never 
thinks of amusing us with a pictur- 
esque description of the rents they 
sustained from thorn and pi 
herty, in fine, commonly walked about 
with a segar in his cheek, which kept 
him in a state both of warmth and 
mirth—and Odoherty never once hints 
that he carried a supply of tea and 
sugar in his haversack. 

This, in a few words, Mr Editor, is 
one of the most silly and contemptible 
ieces of book-manufacture that ever 
ell in my way. The author most cer- 
tain] not any one talent 
which fits a man for being an author. 
He has not any power of observation 
to take note of what occurs in his 
sen ise how could he have 
failed to write a book full of amuse- 
ment and information with so many 
fine things that he must have seen 
during so many campaigns? If he 
had observed every thing, he would 
still have been unable to express any 
thing—for he has evidently no know- 
ledge either of the English or of any 
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other language. He fusters and fumes 
now and then, as if he would fain soar 
into a piece of fine writing—but the 
demon of dulness sits heavy on his 
shoulders—and he is as tame as a his- 
torian, as our friend Macvey is as a 
philosopher. He has, moreover, an 
audaciously high opinion of himself 
—and I wish Odoherty had quoted 
some of his Ex-Cathedra remarks on 
the military conduct of Lord Welling- 
ton—a personage of whom he is no 
more entitled to say one word, than 
Macvey Napier was to write a disser- 
tation about Lord Bacon. 

Enough of this red-coated author ! 
I wonder what possesses men in red 
coats to write so many books now-a- 
days. I am sure they have not, among 
them all, written a single good one.— 
I beg pardon; I always mean to ex- 
cept the present company. Odoherty 
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needs not my testimony to shew the 
world at what an immeasurable dis- 
tance be stands above all brother-stand- 
ard-bearers, afflicted with the Cacoethes 
Scribendi. I trust the hint I have 
thrown out will not be lost, and that 
the ensign will, in good earnest, set 
about preparing for the press his Com- 
mentaries on the Campaigns of Wel- 
lngton. I see Mr Southey announces 
the speedy appearance of his Hist 

Q d War in bs — He and 

e Ensign will go down to posterit 

oreken If the profound views and 
pathetic descriptions of the Laureate 
seem to give promise that in him Lord 
Wellington is destined to find his 
Livy—may we not prophesy, with 
equal confidence, that the professional 
skill and easy diffusive narrative of our 
friend—will — Odoherty the Po- 
LyBius of this modern Hannibal ? 


REMARKS ON DR WATT'S BIBLIQZHECA BRITANNICA." 


We earnestly request the attention 
of our readers to the first number of 
the first part of the Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, which has just been publish- 
ed at Glasgow. This work has already 
been announced in the usual way by a 
prospectus and imen, but we 
should be extremely happy to think 
that it had been in our power to give 
any additional publicity to its plan 
and merits. The book, moreover, has 
now acquired a melancholy kind of 
interest from the death of its author, 
who, after having brought a most 
herculean task to completion, was cut 
off at the moment when he was about 
to witness the success of his exertions. 
Dr Watt however, has left a son 
who is willing and able to superintend 
the publication of this great and 
work, and we would heartil 

wish him a full portion of his father's 

irit, to guide and sustain him 

ughout all he has to do. 
The literature of Germany has for 


many years — fisci part 
ly the ‘nis ind with this. We al- 


lude to the Dictionary of Heinsiüs, 
and we doubt not that work must have 
suggested to Dr Watt the first idea of 
the present one. As for the utility of 
the ies, that is a matter of which 
we do not think it necessary to say 
any thing, since it must be almost 
equally apparent at the first glance, to 


the most | aera and the most su- 
perficial of English readers. The first 
pert of this work is to consist of a 
Catalogue of British Authors, and of 
all authors whose works have been 
translated into the English tongue, 
and a copious selection from the most 
distinguished authors of all coun- 
tries, arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the persons’ names, and af- 
fording & fall view of the whole of 
their labours, every edition of every 
book being. marked in anm accurate 
manner, according to the natural order 
of their appearance, their sizes and 
prices being also specifled, and, in the 
more important cases, the character of 
the particular writer being also set 
down. In the second part, the sub- 
jects on which books have been writ- 
ten are, in like manner, to be arrang- 
ed alphabetically; and under each 
head, the works, and principal parts of 
works — enhn a to — 
ranged in chronological order. i 
is also to include all the anony- 
mous works which have appeared in 
Britain. It is obvious what a might 
weapon this work, w completed, 
will put into the hands of man 
of letters—nay, it is obvious that it. 
must form a part of every library, wor- 
thy of the name, both in and out of 
this country. "m 
Fearing tbat some little additional 
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anxiety respecting the success of the 
book might fase bom excited by the 


news of the author's untimely death, 
the executors applied to a few of the 
best known li characters of the 
city in which he lived, viz. Mr Jare 
dine, the celebrated professor of Logic 
in the university of Glasgow; Mr 
Ralph Wardlaw, a dissenting clergy- 
man of distinguished reputation there ; 
Mr James Ewing, whose philanthro- 
phic labours in regard to the charitable 
establishments of Glasgow, have now 
rendered his name well known through- 


out the country ; and last, not least, 
Dr Thomas C ers, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow. The result of 


their inquiries has been thus stated 
by these eminent individuals: 


s Glasgow, April 14th 1819. 
of the lamented death of 


tive proportions. 
** [t was not, of course, within our com- 
mission, to form any ent of the exe- 


cution and merits of the work itself; but 
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reaved family may reap, both in credit and 
emolument, the fruits of the courage which 
projected, and the industry which complet- 
ed a publication, which we are satisfied, 
will, on several accounts, form a very valu- 
able acquisition to the literary world.” 
M. — to this dise know not 
t we need say any thing; but, as 
the specimen circulated some dme ago 
may not have fallen into the hands of 
all our readers, we shall select two 
articles, from which they may be able 
to form an accurate notion of the exe- 
cution of the Bibliotheca Britannica ;— 
and we shall make our selections al- 
most entirely at random. 


ee ADDISON, J OSEPH, an eminent Poet 


Rector, so aras dis Remarks on se- 
veral parts y in the 1701 -2-3. 
Lond. 1705, 8vo. 1718, 120. 1761, 12mo. 
The same translated i in, under the 


other to Sir 








1766, & vols. 8vo. 1773, 3 vols. 12mo. 9s. 


Lond. 1804, 6 vols. 8vo. 63s. With 
Notes by Hurd. 1811, 6 vols. 8vo. 
10s.— Critique upon Milton's Paradise Lost, 


the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, together with his Treatise on the 
Christian Religion, &c. Edin. 1790, 4 
vols 8vo. To these works Mr Addison 
contributed largely. In the Tatler his pa- 
pe are not distinguished by any signature, 

t in the Spectator they are marked by 
one of the letters in the name Clio, and in 
the Guardian by a hand.—Addisoniana ; or 
Anecdotes and Facts connected with the 
Life, Times, and Contemporaries of J. Ad- 
dison. Plates. Lond. 1803, 2 vols. 8vo. 

JSCHYLUS, one of the most eminent 
Tragic Poets of ancient times, was born at A- 
thens, and is supposed, according to Stanley, 
on the Arundelian Marbles, about 400 years 
B.C. Inhis style, sentiment, and expres- 
sion of character and passion, he has been 
j ith Shakspeare. 


justly compared with The 
editions of his Tragedies are—Tragadie, 
Gr. Lat. cum Scholiis Grecis. Fragments, 
&c. by Stanley. Lond. 1663.—Choephere ; 
So is Electra ; et Euripidis Electra, Gr. 
Oxon. 1729, 12mo.T ig vii. Græcè 
cum Lectionibus Varientibus. Glasg. 1746, 
Ato. Gr. Lat. Glasg. 1746, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The 4to. edit. is preferable to the 12mo. for 
correctness, although the blunders in the 
small one are not of much moment. — Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, Tragedia, Gr. Lat. Mo- 
relli Lond. 1773, 4to. This also con- 
tains an English Version.—Choéphorcee Tra- 
gedie, Gr. Lat. Glasg. 1777.—Prome- 
theus Vinctus Trag. Gr. Lat. a Morell. 
Eton, 1781.—Tragedie Gr. cum Emen- 
dat. et Novis Lection. à Porson. Glasg. a 
Foulis, 1795, fol Of this edit. only 52 
— were printed, 11 of which large paper. 

e type is the same as the fine edit. of 
Horace, and it is illustrated with beautiful 
Designs of Flaxman, executed in all the 
taste and spirit of antiquity, and they sell 
at a very high price. 'Iragodim, Gr. Lat. 
Porsoni  Glasg. 1796, 2 vols 8vo—Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, Gr. Lat. Morelli. Eton. 
1798, 8vo.— Tragedis. Oxon. 1808, 8vo. 
—Tragedis, ex edit. Schutz.. Oxon. 1809, 
12mo—Tragedis que supersunt Deperdi- 
tarum Fabularum. Fragmenta et Scholia 
Greca, ex editione Thome Stanleii, cum 
Versione Latina ab ipso emendata, e Com- 
mentario longe quam antea fuit auctiori ex 
Manuscriptis ejus nunc demum edito. Ac- 
cedunt Variz Lectiones et Note, VV. DD. 
Critice ac Philologice ; quibus suas passim 
intertexuit. Butlerii Cantab. 1809-12, 4 
vols. 4to. This edition supplies the desi- 
deratum which the learned world for a long 
time complained of, a variorum edition of 
this Author.—Tragedia, Gr. Lat. cum 

Vor. V. 
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Scholiis Gr. ex editione Stanleii et Sam. 
Butler. Cant. 1809, 6 vols. 8vo.— - 
dim, ex recensione Schutzii. Oxon. 1810, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1811, 12mó.—Choséphore Trag. 
Gr. Lat. adj. Chorici Cantus ut in Tentam- 
ine Burnei. Edin. 1811, 12mo.—ex vX«v 
Tleeug3S1ug  Awuerns. Ewra imi Onbas. 
Tisgva:. Æschyli Prometheus Vinctus, 
Septem contra Thebas, et Perse ; ad fidem 
Manuscri emendavit, Notas et Glos- 
sarium udj Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, 
A. M. Camb. 1812, 3 vols 8vo.—Choép- 
hore Trag. ex Recens. Porsoniana. Glas. 
1814, 8vo.—The English Translations of 
this Author are the Tragedies of JEschy- 
lus, translated by R. Potter. Norwich 
1777, 4to. 2d edit. with Notes. Lond. 
1779, Svo. a correct and elegant version.— 
inted, Oxf. 1808, 1812, 8vo.—The 
best and the earliest foreign Editions are 
Editio Princeps, Tregadie vi. Græcò, apud 
Aldum. Venice, 1518. This is very in- 
correct, and contains only six Trag. — Trag. 
Septem Robertelli. Venice, 1552, 8vo. T 
is the Princeps Editio of the seven Trag.— 
Trag. vii. Gr. Paris. 1552, a very beauti- 
fally printed work, by Turnebius.—Anony- 
mi Scholia in Zschyli Trag. Ven. 1552. 
8vo.—Trag. vii Graece cum Scholiis Greci 
et Variis Lectionibus Henr. Stephani. 
Paris. 1557, 4to.-—Promoethius, Gr. Lat. 
ex Interpretatione et cum Scholiis Marthie 
Garbitii. Basiliz, 1559, 8vo.— Ejusdem 
(item Sophoclis et Euripidis) Tragodis 
Select, cum Duplici Interpretatione unà 
ad Verbum, alterà Carmine. ap. H. Steph. 
1567, 12mo.—Trag. Gr. Antw. 1580, 
12mo. a very correct and beautiful edition, 
by Canter.— Trag. vii. .Gr. Lat. cum Ani- 
madverss. per Joandem Caselium, Rosto- 
chii., 1582, 4to.—Trag. Sept. Thebana, 
Gr. Lat. Paris. apud Morell. 1585, sells 
very high.—Trag. Gr. Lat. cum Scholiis 
Grecis et Notis Tho. Stanleii, F. Rober- 
telli, H. Stephani A. Turnebi, C. Canteri, 
ac Editoris Joannis Cornelii, curante Pauw, 
Hag. Com. 1745, 2 vols. 4to. & beautiful 
edit. —Prom. Trag. Gr. Ital. Rome, 1754, 
4to. This is said to be very valuable for 
its learned and useful Notes.— Trag. ex 
Sophocle, Euripide, et /Eschylo Grace a 
Brunck. Argent. 1779, 3 vols. 12mo.— 
Trag. et Fragmenta, a Schutz, Gr. Hale, 
1782, 4 vols, 8vo. This edition is uncom- 
monly well edited. 

Some very sensible remarks con- 
cerning the minutie of the plan are 
apaid to this first Number ; but 
we are satisfied, that the best at once 


of eulogies and explanations will be 


found in a reference to the work it- 
self. On the whole, it seems to us, 
that all those who prize the honour of 
British literature, will do well to con- 
tribute, as far as in them lies, to the 
success of this admirable book—a book 
which could not — been written 
: 4 
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without a most intense and persever- 
ing zeal, of which quality, carried to 
any thing like the same extent, our 
age has not, we imagine, furnished 
any example. We may add, also, 
that we think the universities and 
public libraries are bound to carry 
their patronage of sach a book as this 
very much beyond the usual limit of 


- [ Ang. 
buying a few es. In truth, the 
author ought to have received a sal- 
ary for his labeur from ernment 


or otherwise ; for it is quite impossi- 
ble that the time consumed on the Bi- 
bliotheca Britannica should ever be 
adequately paid for in the usual rou- 
tine of the trade. 





ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION, IN ANSWER TO MUSICAL QUERIES IN LAST 
NUMBER. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tur notion, that the power which 
musical airs have of affecting the hu- 
man mind, depends upon their resem- 
blance to those inflections of voice 
which nature has made to accompany 
the passions, appears a plausible one at 
first, and is indeed pertly true ; but 
the emotions which we experience in 
hearing music, arise more, I am con- 
vinced, from other sources, No musi- 
cal air can have a close resemblance to 
the natural tones of the voice, which 
in speech passes through gradations 
far more minute and various than 
those fixed intervals upon the adher- 
ence to which the existence of music 
depends. And it is quite an error to 
suppose, that the simple national airs 
of any country have more resemblance 
to the natural tones of the passions, 
than those airs composed by scientific 
dough by “hing and are : 

ighly touching ex 

sive, are in general constructed upon 
such principles of melody as to have 
no resemblance whatever to the in- 
flections of the natural voice. What 
dictates the flow of these early at- 
tempts is, for the most part, the mere 
love of melody or tune; and the re- 
sources of art, which afterwards enable 
musicians to come nearer to the in- 
flections of the human voice, are then 
unknown. But scientific composers, 
after becoming familiar with all the 
je of melody, begin to think 
ow far these can reconciled with 
the tones of the passions; and they 
accordingly sometimes produce airs, 
and oftener recitatives, which have a 
striking resemblance. : It is remark- 
able, the most successful imita- 
tions in this line have been produced 
by a copious use of modulations, or 
ges of the key—a resource quite 
unknown and — in the 
early national airs of any country. 
"The recitative in Jephtha, composed 

by Handel, 


« Deeper and deeper All thy goodness, child, 
—— father's leeding heart, and checks 
The eue sentence on his faultering tongue,” 
9 

this recitative, which is considered as 
a most perfect vehicle of passion, is 
full of changes of the key from begin- 
ning to end. 

The fact, however, is, that music 
accomplishes its finest effects, not b 
any sort of imitation, but by its self- 
contained ession; else whence 
would arise the beauty of an instru- 
mental piece to which we attach no 
particular ideas, and which, although 
it suggests no conceptions to the ima- 
gination, yet fills the mind with agree- 
able feelings. The main pleasure to 
be found in music, is that of melody 
and harmony acting directly upon the 
human constitution. The emotions 
with which the — filled in lis- 
tening to instrumental music, appear 
io result chiefly from these, by some 
unknown law. These emotions we 
find to be of different sorts, which we 
endeavour to characterize by the epi- 
thets of tender, solemn, energetic, &c. ; 
but probably they have no — 
with the ordinary pessions to whi 
we apply the same epithets, but are 
merely what may be called a — 
of our nature, produced. by a musi 
cause. If words had never been con- 
joined with music, its abstract na- 
ture would have been much seldomer 
mistaken ; but poetry supplies an ex- 
traneous and additional cause of emo- 
tion, which often blends so exquisite- 
ly with the other, that many a one is 
induced to believe music charms only 
-as a vehicle of ideas. 

If the object of musie were only to 
combine sounds analogous to those of 
the human voice under the influence 
of emotion, then certainly a musical 
composition would have less merit, in 

roportion as it deviated into such me- 
es as the human voice never ap- 
proximates to, in empassioned 
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er declamation.  Recitatives would 
then be the only perfect ies of 
music, and concords and ony 


e 
fomi pepe a higher musical plea- 
aure a recitative. 

Your Newcastle co dent seems 
inclined to consider a concert as 
only s combination of so many airs, 
deriving their expression from their 
similarity to the inflections of the hu- 
man voice, and played together upon 
the different instruments ; but it will 
never do to take the human voice as 
the standard by which all music is to 
be — voice hus its own 
province, which is a e one, nor 
can sny thing —— with it in 

the heart; but a grand in- 
atrumental piece has no more 
£o the voice, than the light and dark- 
ness of a thunder-storm have resem- 
blance to the colours of the human 
face. There are innumerable relations 
of musical — — 
not produce, not only on t 
their rapidity and emphasis, Wit be- 
cause are quite out of its compass. 
If all these were to be thrown away as 
unmeaning, the materials for composi- 
tion would be reduced within a very 
DAITOW Compass. 

ent asks in what 


ny, time, or motion, and the 
contrasted sounds of the different in- 


properly ts the understanding)” in 


tracing the 
through different keys, and in pere 
eeiving their mutual connexion, and 
the propriety of their sequence. There 
is an analogous gratification in 
seeing the ingenuity and invention of 
the composer, either in constructing 
the melody or adapting the other parts 
to it. These are merits best under- 
stood by a person who has seen the 
music upon paper, and the knowledge 
ef them heightens his satisfaction in 
hearing it played. 3tio, There may 
be followed out in the piece some spe- 
cies of imitation—as, instance, an 
overture to an opera may be composed 
80 as to present a succession of move- 


ments analogous, in their expression 
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and character, to the events which are 
the subject of the piece—or a symphony 
may be — imitating literally 
some parti sounds or motions—as, 
for instance, those which oocur in a 
battle. But although neither of these 
sorts of imitation be employed for de- 
termining what sort of passages are to 
be introduced in a composition, I still 
think the music may be excellent, and 
capable of exciting a great deal of emo- 
tion, without any intervention of ideas. 
If, during the performance of the mu- 
sic, the imagination supplies ideas of 
its own accord, the music will not be 
spoilt by them, and the hearer’s plea- 
sure may be increased. 

Again, your Newcastle correspon- 
dent edt the supposition that the 
difference between the style of old na- 
tional songs, and those of modern 
composers, consists in the greater re- 
finements of sentiment attempted to 
be expressed by the moderns. I do 
not know very well what is meant 
here by greater refinements of senti- 
ment. I the early musicians 
of Scotland or Ireland had very little 
notion of adapting the music to the 
words, or of conveying any definite 
affection of the mind. They were 
contented if the air was musically 
beautiful, and if its general expression 
was suited to the or song to 
which it was sung. The art of fitting 
the music throughout to each particu- 
lar idea expressed in the poetry, was 
not cultivated till modern times. Ac- 
cordingly, in the old airs we find a 
continuous flow of melody, moving 
according to the simplest principles of 
rhythm, and evidently not much di- 

with a view to its adaptation 
to language. Scientific composers re- 
gulate the motion of the air, not mere- 
y according to rhythm, but also a 
good deal according to the accentuation 
of the lenguage for which they are 
composing—end, in making recitatives, 
they follow no other guide but the lat- 
ter. 


Many ns, in upholding the me- 
rit of old Scottish or Irish airs, as op- 
to those of modern com 


— upon tbe supposition that the 
istinctive qualit e latter is mere 
intricacy and difficulty of execution. 


It is true that some composers (in or- 
der to give singers an opportunity of 
shewing uncommon flexibility and 
compass) have written songs, in which 
the natural accents of the voice are en- 
tirely forgotten, and which deviate in- 
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young; you heven’t been accustomed 
to these matters. I sey, Mr Jones, 


when — here, hasdrank as many thing 


glasses old port as you and I~ 
oh! wel eive bim leave to talk of 
these things.” A laugh generally con- 
cluded these speeches, and I found 
myself quite at a loss for reply. 

My friend Tomkins was an honest 
man and a good subject. He owed no 
man a penny, and had always paid 
twenty shillings in the pound. He 
loved the king and constitution as by 
law established, and drank to the Pro- 
testant ascendancy. If any body put 
in a word about different governments, 
he would bid us recollect the French 
Revolution, and be quiet. He said 
this with an air so imposing, that 
was no refuge but in conviction or sie 
lence. I once uttered the name of 

irabeau—'* Mirabeau! !” he replied. 
He threw off his glass, and his under- 
lip intruded itself upon you like a re- 

** Peace be to his ashes ! 5s 
was indeed an extraordinary man. His 
mother used to point towards him, and 
bid the young people observe what it 
was possible to arrive at. He was the 
best tradesman in the ward of Cheap, 
and had a voice ** in potency as doub 
as the Duke's." The churchwarden 


THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


OncrE—in the elder time—men did adore 
— month, with lamentations 


A God of many names. Some fearfully 
bowed 


Their abject heads upon the Egypt shore, 

Praising the brute Osiris. Some who wore 
A lovelier faith, from out the Olympian crowd 
Called on old Saturn, Some fron the rainy 


cloud 
Shaped the deluging Noah. Those times 
are 0’er—— 
And now, beneath the blue i 
The eager hunter stays his sr sided 
And his month of murderous revelry : 
Even the white dove that travelled far away, 
And b t the Ark sad tidings in this day 
Hath Jost her holy beauty, must die. 
c. 





Ah! what is she who breathes the song, 
Or she whose finger rosms along 
i w. 


Common-place People. 


there vice). I do not wish to 


[ Aug. 
was a cipher to him; and in peri 
accounts he was without a rival. No- 
ing but fortune was wanting to make 
him a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I once heard him on his legs for at 
least a quarter of an hour, on the sub- 
ject of the volunteers. It was an ad- 
mirable effort. He had a sneer for 
every one that was hostile, and joke 
for all who were doubtful. The sense 
of the vestry was deci. in his fa- 
vour. How could it have other- 
er RBS Ee DET MIS NY 
ing equal to his reproof. Some 
son bad said, that he was enous uf 
— ne miiy elevation (he 
d arrived at the dignity of —— 
in the regiment merely by dint of ser- 
several of his ———— 
SWer, as 8 fan 
mily may feel the thing severely. 
the death of the gentleman (at a city 
feast) who carried the colours, Mr 
Tomkins became ensign ; and I will 
be bold to say, that his Majes 


VINDICI. 


STANZAS. 


1. 

She died, she died—yet still to me 
She comes in sad and sober dreaming, 
And from her hair a pale light streaming 
Shews her as she was wont to be. 

2. 
She stands in beauty by me still : 
Alas! that death two hearts should sever, 
(The father and the child), who ever, 
Loved, and were so inseparable. 

3. 
Still are her brow and bosom white ; 
Her raven hair the one adorning, 
And her eyes sweet as the break of morning, 
Shine through like stars from the darkest 

night. 

4. 
If the quick lustre of her eye 
(Can such then — from the grave ?) 
Be false, may I live still the slave 
Of this so charming phantasy. 

5 
It matters not to me from what 
Or whom she gains her beauty now ; 
I see my child's own, sinless brow, 


And die—if I believe it not. Cc. 
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NOTICES OF REPRINTS OP CURIOUS OLD BOOKS. 
No IV. 


“ Tis merry when Gossips meet." —At the Chiswick-press. 


We have of late neglected this series 
in a culpable manner, but must en- 
deayour not to allow our good friends, 
Mr Triphook and Mr Singer, to get 
too much a-head of us. They have 
for these several months past been 
as indefatigable as ever. Several new 
works in numbers have been set a-go- 
ing at the Chiswick-press. We have 
seen so many as five numbers of Se- 
lect Early English Pocts—each num- 
ber being a most beautiful little book in 
point of typography, and most of them 
rich in matter of a most interesting 
class—of which more very soon. Ano- 
ther series of Ancient Humorous Poe- 
try has just been commenced, which 
we think promises still better. The 
charming dialogue, entitled, T'is merry 
when Gossips meet, occupies the first 
number—e very choice specimen of 
old English mirth and satire, which 
had become extremely scarce, and was 
in fact known almost to none but the 

rofessed black-letter men of the land. 

e know of few people whose labours 
effect more real service to the literature 
of our age, than those of Mr Triphook ; 
and nothing can be more modest than 
the style in which his labours com- 
monly make their x airs Let 
him proceed with the Ancient Hu- 
morous Poetry by all means, and he 
cannot fail to produce a highly de- 
lightful volume—not a “ humble," as 
he himself terms it, but a most valua- 
ble and appropriate “ supplement to 
the elegant publications of Mr Ritson 
and Mr Utterson." 

The dialogue of the Three kind 
Gossips has been frequently attributed 
to Samuel Rowlands, but it is not well 
known on what authority. It is at 
sl] events much in bis style, and was 
originally published by John Deane, 
“ at his shop under Temple-barre,” 
the usual shrine ftom which the in- 

irations of old Samuel's muse found 

eir issue into the world. It is a 
very quaint and lively picture of the 
manners of city ladies, of the middle oz- 
der, at the end of the reign of Queen 
Bess, and really possesses not a little 
of the true dramatic spirit which at 
that time flourished in England as it 


has never since done. Throughout 
there are touches which remind us, 
ever and anon, of the best parts of our 
old comedy ; but so great is the bitter- 
ness of some of the sarcasms against 
the ladies, that had the author brought 
such a piece actually upon the stage, 
we think it is odds against him he 
might have shared in the ill treatment 
which Aristophanes tells us Euripides 
met with for a similar cause from the 
fine matrons of Athens. It is deli- 
cate ground on which the author has 
trodden ; and we do not know that we 
could have ventured to break on it 
ourselves, without having the apology 
and protection of his guidance. It is 
true the scene is laid so far back as 
A. D. 1609, at the least ; but we sus- 
* there are not a few of the points 

andled, to which some parallels might 
be found among the fair of the glorious 
1819 itself. 

The Three Gossips are a Widow, a 
Wife, and a Maid, well acquainted 
with each other, and, we believe, cou- 
sins, who meet accidentaly in the 
neighbourhood of a tavern, and, chief- 
ly by persuasion of the Widow, go in 
to enjoy themselves for an hour or 
two, in the manner of the Lords of 
the Creation, oyer a flask of claret. 
The cheer and the conversation turns 
out so much to the mind of all con- 
cerned, that they agree to have some 
sausages and a little mulled sack into 
the bargain—and so they make a night 
of it, not separating till Bow-bell 

ings nine o'clock, which hour appeers 
to them a more ied late one, than 
some modern fine ladies would think 
nine in the noe a he on board 
a guard-ship. e malicious poet re- 
presents these females as laying aside, 


-when by themselves in this 


, tus upper 
room, a good deal of that delicacy of 
demeanour and which charac- 
terizes those o£ — — in the 
com of of the other gen- 
der.. "They et ad drink, in the first 
place, in a style of heartiness which 
is quite unexampled in the usual co- 
ram publico diet of ladies. "They help 
themselves to sausages pl after 


 plateful—more particularly the Wi- 
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dow—discussing all they can lay their 

hands upon in a way that might put 

the most ravenous gormandizers of the 

Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh to 

the blush. The bottle, also, is push- 

ed round in a way that would do Bill 

Young's heart good to see rivalled be- 

low the blue and yellow ceiling of his 

Harr: Even the young lady never 

leaves a drop of heel-taps, but fills as 

fair, and gives her toast in her turn 
as boldly as either of her mere expe- 
rienced companions. We believe al- 
most every young lady will acknow- 
ledge the justice of the remark of the 

Maid, in this little specimen of their 

carousing dislogue. 

s Wife. My turne is next, and so it pass- 
eth round : 

Looke, Gentlewomen, is it fall de'e thinke ? 

ï scorne to be intreated take my drinke. 
Widow. Why laugh you, Cossen ? sweet 

lets know. 
Mayde. An odde conceite I thinke on, 
makes me smile, 

When I am forth in company, or so, 

How by the dram I take in wine that while, 
Kissing the cup, vpon the wine I frowne, 
And so with smelling it, I set it downe. 

Some simple fooles (all manners for his wit) 

Comes on me with the French salute most 

— d your draft 
sayes, Sweet, mend your , you 
drink no whit ; : " 

Introth you shew yourselfe too mayden- 

dainty : 
Drinke better, Lady, at my kind request. 
I say, sweet Sir, I can no wine digest." 
Shortly after, a great deal of mirth 
is excited by the Wife, who gives an 
account of a very squeamish and deli- 
cate lady, a neighbour of her's, who 
never drinks a single drop, except at 
dinner or supper, and even then is 
contented with a very small allowance. 

The Widow holds this person in great 

contempt. She says, 

** Marry and gip, some take her vp: 

Some Doctor's vendi a’ d for her dili, 

That takes in diet by the dram and pill.” 
The Widow, indeed, is decidedly the 

most knowing member of the com- 

pany. She approves of her own con- 
ition, and says she wont marry a- 

gain, although she admits having a 

** red-hajred man" for her suitor at 

this very time. She has a prejudice, 

however, against gentlemen of that 
= lexion, FE admits that she might 

igidly di ae ae a 
more hes lover. She ad- 
mires, above all things, a fine rich black 
beard, curled down the breast in the 


And 
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luxurious fashion of those times, and 
has as much scorn of a “ 

chin,” as ever Queen Henrietta of 
a round head. The Widow says, tater 
alia, on this topic—for it is di 

at great length, and apparently with 
the most lively interest by the whole 
of the interlocutors. 


** Tle neuer trust a red-hair'd man agai 

If I should liue a hundred — that's flat. 
I speake it by experience an trial 

Of all haire cullours giue that Dar denial 
A nut-browne colour, or an aburne either, 
May both do well, and are to be allow'd : 
A ‘wazxen-colour hath no pe fault neither ; 

rme 


But for a ragged chin I have vow'd, 
It shall by me be abhor'd, 
And with my heeles J scorne it by the 


A man whose beard seems scar'd with spirits 
t'haue n - 
That wants the worthiest grace, length, 
bredth, and thickness, 
Andhath nodifference twixt his nose and chin, 
But all his haires haue got the falling. sicknes ; 
—— lookes like Iack-an-A pes 
ind : 


Shee that can loue him, beares a scuruy 
minde. . 
Wife. I pra what say you to 
hustan chen ? á E 
Widow. The rar'st.complexion that you 
can deuise, 
The golden sentence proues black-bearded- 
men 
Are precious pearles in beautious womens 
eyes : 
Theirloyalheartsnoneiustly can controule, 
Iloueablackeman, Couzen, with my soule. 
Wift. Let Besse note this; for when I 
was a Maide, 
And to the love of men began to bow ; 
I gaue t eare to that which women said, 
When were merry met, as we are now; 
Yea and my mother did perswade rne too, 
Wench (would she say) note what your 
elders doo. 


That lesson, without booke, was straight 
mine owne, 
She need not to repeat it ouer twice ; 
I quickly smelt what t’was to liue alone, 
t to be kind in loue, what to be nice." 
The-Widow and the Wife then turn 
to the Maiden, and advise her, by all 
Íneaps, to alter her state. She is fif- 
teen years old, and that age, they say, 
is just the most proper for being mar- 
ried—although here, under favour, we 
must entirely differ from them. Most 
of the young ladies we know about 
that age are mere children, and would 
be quite useless at the head of a house. 
But Miss Besse seems to think very 
seriously of profiting by the advice 
2 
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iven here. She says plainly enough 
t it is poi fium — inclination 
she has so long continued unwedded. 
Her case is thus told, and we believe 
i¢ may not be an uncommon one. 
(« PH Ry PET counsel that I 


: $ 
She alwayes sayes, when young men come 
a woing, 
— stay, you must not yet 


The Widow disapproves very much 
of this conduct of Besse's mother, and 
advises the young lady to elope with 
some young fellow or other as soon as 
she has an opportunity. The Wife 
also gives shameful countenance to 
this good counsel, by quoting the fol- 
owing high authority. 
or ller told me when F was a Mayd, 

break it, 
Now by this — & learned man did 
t." 


ey haue no power to 


Bess, however, although she pro- 
mises to adopt the | ger proposed—is 
a sensible girl, and will do nothing 
hurriedly. She is resolved to wait 
till a handsome lover makes his ap- 
pearance—and talks with great scorn 
of a rich fellow with a horrible squint 
and a pair of apindle-shanks, who has 
been flirting with her at some even- 
ing m in Fish-hill, for it is there 
she lives. In regard to this one-eyed 
admirer, the Widow (whois, of course, 
infected with the mania of match- 
making) thinks the Mayde has behav- 
ed foolishly and cruelly, and pleads 
the cause of the unfortunate man with 
much eloquence, but without the 
smallest success. Miss Elizabeth says, 
shrewdly enough, that she h is 
the person most concerned, and that 
she will follow, as to this matter, no- 
body’s counsel but her own. Waxing 
warm as she proceeds, she debates the 
point with a skill that argues highly 
of her natural talents, and announces 
the determinate nature of her resolu- 
tion with a heroic clearness of expres- 
sion. It will be observed that the 
Wife (who seems to have married for 
love herself) coincides with Bess in 


inion. The Mayde says of the man 
with the squint, j 
Vor. V. 
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s I will not loue kim whatsoe'er befall, 
Ile haue a handsome man, or none at all.” 


The Widow objects to this vow, as 
hasty and ill-timed. 
rue Merge to his riches doth ex- 


Mayde. A figge for wealth, "tis person I 
Wid. You are a foole, he will maintsine 
you well. 
Mayde. I tell you, I a proper man re- 
spect : : 
De'e thinke that I with such a dwarffe will 
store me, 
That shall disgrace me when he goes before 
me. 


Ile haue a man from head to foot, 
In whose neat limbes no blemish can be 


spied : 
a tige all Grace his stocking or his 
And weare his rapier manly by his side : 


With such a one my humour doth agree, 
He shall be welcome to my bed and mee. 


Wife. Besse, T th'art wise, hold that 


8 
For were I to begin the world to-morrow, 
In such s choice, J would my minde fulfill : 


And so J drinke to thee: come on, hang 


sorrow : 
Wench, let it be thy rule at any hand, 
To make thy choyce euen as thy mind 
doth stand. 


Many do match (as true as this is wine) 
With some Dunce, Clown, or Gul, they 
care not who, 
For no cause but to be maintained fine, 
And Bine oer wie a what they please to 
When their hearts love's as much in 
other things, i 
As there is vertue in mine apron-strings. 


There occur in the dialogue a great 
many pieces of higbly important ins 
formation, concerning the private mo- 
tives and cunning tricks vui codi by 
wives, widows, and maids, for the 
furtherance of their great plans, viz. 
the proia oy ees verning of men. 
But these we leave for the present un- 
touched, saong) recommending a pe- 
rugal of the to those of our own 
sex who wish towalk in the world witb- 
out blind-folds. We long for the a 
pearance of the future numbers of the 
Ancient Humorous CN 
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[As Dr Monara’s treatise, De Muliere, although it has appeared several times in a 


French garb, has never been translated isto English, we are happy in presenting our 
readers with the following version of a part of one of its , exeented by Me. 
Drake Morris, a nephew of the author, who- is at prevent medicine im the 


wniversity of Edinbuggh. We this young gentleman may be induced to rend- 
et the whole wick in the pigs oto j ; i 


** Toi qui l'antiquite fit eclore dés ondes, 
Qui descendis du ciel et regnes sur les mondes ; 
Toi qu'apres la Bonté l'homme cherit le mieux ; 
Toi qui nacquis un jour du sourire des dieux, 
Beauté je te salue! 
€ e e * .* a e e 
d LJ e e € e. e LÀ . 
Source de volupte, de delices, d'attraits, 
Sur trois regnes divers tu repands tes bienfaits ; 
Tantót. loin de nos yeux, dans les flancs de la terre, 
En rubis enflammés tu transformes la pierre ; 
Tu donnes en secret leurs conleurs aux metaux, 
Au diamant sea feux, et leur lustre aux cristaux ; 
An sein d'Antiparos tu filtres goutte à goutte, 
Tous ces glacons d'albatre, ornement de sa voüte, 
Edifice brillant, qui dans ce noir sejour 
Attend que son eclat brille a l'eclat du jour ; 
Tantót nous etalant ta pompe eblouissante, 
Pour oolorer l'arbuste, et la fleur, et la plante, 
D'or, de pürpre, d'asur, tu trempes tes pinceaux ; 
C'est toi qui dessinas ces jeunes arbrisseaux, 
Ces élégans tilleüls, et ces platanes sombres 
Qu'habitent la fraicheur, le silence et les ombres. 
Dans le monde animé quelles sont tes faveurs ! 
D — fange € fier bir = conleurs ; 

a main du Paon superbe etoila le plumage ; 
D'un souffle tu créas le papillon.vo 
Ta main au Tigre horrible, au Lion indompté, 
Donna leur menacante et sombre majesté 
Tu departes aux fleurs la souplesse, la Grace ; 
Tu te plus a parer le coursier plein d'audace, 
Qui relevant sa téte, et cadencant ses pas, 
Vole, les prés, l'amour, et les com 
A l'aigle, au moücheron ta donnas la Parure, 
Mais tu traitas en Roi le Rei de la Nature. 
L'homme seul eut de toi ce front majestüeux, 
Ce regard tendre et fier, noble, voluptueux, 
Du sourire et des pleürs l'intereesant ; 
——-— Et sa compagne, enfin, fut ton bel ou vrage. 
Pour ErLz tu choisis les tresors les doux, 
Cette aimable pudeur qui les embellit toüs, 
Tout ce qui porte au coeur, l'attendrit et l'enflamme, 
Et les graces du carps, et la douceur de l'Ame."* 


AÀnpazssUuéG myself in the first in-  propriately than with the above exqui-. 
stance tothereading public of France,t  sitecitation from one of the most elegant. 
how can I begin this chapter moreap- of her poets? I prefer these light, deli- 


a Delillc. - 
+ It may be mentioned, that Dr Morris was taken prisoner in Spain, and afterwards 
detained for two years at Verdun and Biche. E VM O QUU SUTTIT CAE gery 
and enlarged edition of the book DE MULIERE was publi D. M. 
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vue, und feeliur tii of the 


‘bust of all the sucecssors of Racine -repicits, the type 


‘tu. all the definitions which 
Wave been given to the world by phi- 
and would-be philosophers, 

‘from Aristotle to Father André inclu- 
sive. Montaigne haz said with great 
—— truth, that a man is as sensi- 
of the presence of beaty when he 


‘hooks it, as he is of fire when he `- 
i oreleid 


byit. Itisin vain, there- 
fore, that Voltaire would attempt to 
deny the existence of any such thing 
as human beauty. “ What is beauty? 
that prince of jesters—'* If you 
a frog, he will 
consists in — m — 
g in a lit ,9 
Me tien: a yellow belly, and a 
brown back.—If you ask the devil, he 
will laugh at you for your stupidity, 
and assure you that beauty consists in 
a pair of horns, four talens, and a lon 
tail. Consult the philosophers, an 
Shey will reply by some drivellings 
"bout archetypes, essences, the beau 
idend, and the KAAON.! t!” The truth 
is, that we ali know what beauty is 
both in man and woman. My present 
business is to inquire where that beau- 
ty is most commonly to be found. 
The most perfect individual beauty 
is always very different from ideal 
‘Deauty, and the only difficulty is to 
find out that whieh is in the least de- 
gree different from it. In almost 
every situation nature keeps at a con- 
siderable distance from tion. 
Here ehe leaves the face half finished — 
there she only makes a rude outline of 
the figure; here she never completes 
a neck-—there she always exaggerates 
it; and almost every where, as Win- 
klemann has well o ed, she ne- 
glects to put the last touch to the for- 
mation of the extremities. And thus 
it is thet in all languages we find the 
epithet rare appropriated to beauty, 
and even the Italians calling it pelle- 
grina, as if to show that it is a thing 
they have seldom seen. Their poets, 
as you know, are full of such expres- 
sions as bellezze pellegrine; Leggiadria 
singolare e pellegrina, &c. &c. And 
et there is no question that beauty 
longs more to certain countries than 
to others—that in some places models 
of beauty (that is what may be called 


sich) are numerous, while, in other 


reply, that beauty - 
two 
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of humanity is eot- 
stantly exhibited in a state of degrada- 
tion and abasement. In fact, the dif- 
‘ferences of air apd soil have great in- 
fluence upon beduty ; and if man, in 
—— of the force and flexibility of 


if he 

and alligators the burning tracts of 
the ——— by no means follows 
that all the parts of that vast domain 
in which his vitality can sa itself, 


‘are équally favourable to his appiness 


—or to his beauty. A climate separated 
omy from the cold of the pole and 

heat of the equator, forms the 
ibe and most essential condition to 

roduetion of that developement, 
physical and moral, of which the spe- 
cies is capable—and in which its pep- 
fection resides. 

Often, also, in the same zone, and 
under the same degree of latitude, the 
position of the place, its elevation, its 
environs, its soil—in short, all those ac- 


Thus in the same district one con- 
stantly finds that those men who dwell 
on — of the hil! are agile, well 
made, and their women handsome; 
while on the dull and flat soil where 
= earth is heavy, € air thick, and 
the water impure, ts arè 
clumsily shaped, and thelr wives and 
daughters almost all—the reverse of 
beautiful.* 

A similar effect is preduced to e still 
more remarkable degree by the habit. 
ual recurrence of certain insalubrious 
winds, the destructive breath of which 
changes the aspect of plants, of ani- 
mals, and of men, and gives to the im 
habitante of these unfortunate Toe a 
colour of unhealthy yellew or livid- 
ness—looks dark and downcast —ferme 
destitute of regularity, to say nothing 
of nobility. But as it is impossible to 
go into these more minute varieties, 
we must content ourselves with 
ing very nearly the limits assigned by 


ee 


? Quere. Is it from this that one of the meanings of the English word plain is derived t 
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: Buffon—that is, the space between the 
40th and the 65th degrees of north lati- 
tade. It is here that nature appears 
most beautiful and most majestic in 
every thing that the confor- 
mation of man; it 1s in this climate 
that one must seek for that model to 
which all the minor shades and de- 
grees of beauty should be referred. 

The countries comprised iu this 
space are Persia, the countries border- 

‘ing upon Caucasus, and more 
cially Circassia and Georgia, Tur 
in Europe, Italy, the North of Spain, 
‘France, Britain, y, ; 
Denmark, Sweden, and a part of Nor- 
way and Russia. 

Yet the — form n nof e 
same degree ection in the w 
MN EE —— 
some i ions to whi 
name Pind — of beauty — 
more peculiarly appropriate: Such, 
above all, are Circular Min- 
grelia, and all the districts about Cau- 


casus. 

The beauty of the ian women 
is every where acknow The 
females in that country, unite with 
the most regular features, and the 
purest blood, the most complete de- 
velopementof general form ; and nature 
appears to have lavished on them, with 
profusion, all those graces and charms 
which she bestows only, in separation 
and in scantiness, in other parts of the 
world. According to Chardin and all 
travellers, they are tall, beautifully 
shaped, and extremely delicate in the 
waist. The women of Circassia are 
— bred pa foreheads are 

; & line of the most exquisite 
black marks the eyebrow; the eyes 
are large, soft, and yet full of fire ; 
the nose sharply, and definitely form- 
ed; the mouth small, and full of 
smiles ; the lips vermilion ; and the 
chin such as to give a perfect oval to 
the lower termination of the counte- 


nance, 

The most beautiful complexion lends 
additional power to all these fine 
forms. It is commonly so pure end 
natural, that no temptation exists for 
the use of the vile and destructive 
cosmetics almost universally employ- 
edin other parts of the world; and 
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[Aug 
the merchants who Cireamisn 
slaves to the market of in the 


Crimes, are said to invite all mamner 
scrutinizing into the want ef any 
artful colouring on those lovely cheeks. 
'There is no doubt, that the practice 
of inoculating for the small pox, which 
has subsisted for a very long time in 
Circassia and Georgia, has contributed 
for la | y Mingrelie the 
great beauty. In Mingreli 
beauty of the women is scarcely less 


ey remarkable.—''Oh," exclaims Chardin, 


forgetting the usual dryness of his 
style, ‘ Ob! what marvellous beauty 
is in the women of Mingrelia! how 
their air is majestic! how their faces 
and forms are admirable ! Such is their 
look, that it seems to caress all who 
vello at the beginning of tbe sixteenth 
velled at the in sixteen 

lem enthusiastic 


as the lily, so polished and smooth, 
that wien one touches it it is like 
velyet.”* In Persia, one sees many 
women of the most exquisite beauty, 
and the Persian blood has been much 


almost entirely effaced the marke of 
their Tartar origin among the Turks. 

— — in relation to the 

uty of ite i itants, Europe 

sents to us two great divisions : the 
south-east part, and the northern 
and western . In these two divi- 
sions, of which the extent is very un- 
equal, the form of man appears with 
most important differences. In the 
north, and — € west, he es- 
sumes great , approaches 
often to the athletic; but his form has 
less of the noble in it, and the shape 
of his features is more remote from 
the ideal: the forms, even of the wo- 
men, are two large and full of relief; 
they want the finish, the elegance of 
the classical antique: almost always 
the extremities are defective ; and a 
fine foot, a perfect leg, a faultless hand 
and wrist, these are beauties which, 





bd Pierre Belon's Observations, p. 199. edition of 1555. 
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above all the rest, it is extremely rare 
to meet with — northern and 
western parts of Europe. 

Favoured by a more gentle atmos- 
phere, the of the south-east is 
more fertile in besuty, and the nearer 
nature comes to the sky of Greece and 
Italy, which is comprehended in this 
division, the more beautiful, majestic, 
and active, is her human workmanship 
pde * both to physical and 

In to physical and mo- 
ral beauty, the modern Greeks must be 
admitted to have greatly degenerated. 
Their slavery, the pollution of their 
blood, by mixture with that of their 
Barbarian conquerors and neighbours, 
their education ;—in short, the whole 
circumstances of that life to which 
they have been reduced, have changed 
the marks of the race, and deteriorated 


the original beauty it possessed. But 
favourable 


, in spite of all these un- 
circumstances, the Greek 
race is still a fine one; and the women 
of that nation hold — i 
rank in the seraglios, w are 
sey olea Deetessid even to the beia 
ties of Circassia and Georgia. 
Of old the most besutiful of the 


Greek race were in lonia, and the 
orator Dion Chrysostome makes use of 


-the expression of an Ionian figure, 


as 
inous with that of a beautiful 
f The same country is still ce- 
for the beauty of its inhabi- 

tants, witness all trav , from Belon 
to Lord Byron. In many of the dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor, above all, in Nato- 
lia, and in the islands, the women are 
of singular beauty. Those of the 
island of Chios are remarked by every 
one on account of their mo- 
tiens, their fine complexion, and the 
delicate perfection of their forms. The 
traveller, in admiring their charms, 
gannot but be conducted by delightful 
recollections back to those remote 
when the individual beauties 

that island furnished with their 
most favourite models the painters and 
the sculptors of Greece. spb lag 
throughout Greece, changed, and cruel- 
, ly as it has been by the ty- 
ranny of the Turks, the shape of man 
has preserved a certain measure of its 
perfection. Nothing is more uncom- 
mon among its inhabitants than those 
flat ill formed noses, which are so fre- 
tly met with in the north and in 
west ; and it is remarked by every 
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artist who has travelled in these coun- 
tries, that we have nothing in our 
parts of Europe which can be com- 
pared with the faultless oval of the 
— heads even of the present 
y. ! 
Throughout southern Italy, which 
formed the Magna Grecia of antiquity, 
the form of man, during many ages, 
presented an appearance of perfection, 
not less remarkable than in Greece 
Proper, and this beauty still exists in 
many parts of that country. Riedesel, 
in his travels through Sicily and Mag- 
na Grecia, mentions, that the loveliest 
women he ever had seen were at Tra- 
peni, and thinks that their beauty 
might have given origin to the pecu- 
liar worship of mount E Alliances 
with the Moors, and other causes of 
degredation, have altered not a little 
the forms of the inhabitants of Magna 
Grecia ; yet an exception must be 
made in favour of those of Sicily, where 
the women, although less y 
formed, are more graceful in their mo- 
tions, and more charming altogether, 
than even the Roman ladies them- 
selves, "These observations apply par- 
ticularly to the Sicilian ladies of Pa- 
lermo, whose beauty is the favourite 
theme of all that have ever seen them. 
** Their stature," says a modern Ger- 
man author, “ is moderate ; the young 
girls have their hair black, or dark 
nut-brown ; the eyes richly black, and 
ing with —— 
easy; their grace perfect ; Te- 
mind one of the noblest odel of 
Grecian sculpture.” Such are the 
words of Hager, and I myself can 
witness that his encomiums are no- 
thing but just. “ Their dress," he 
continues, ** is suitable to their cli- 
mate. The head is never covered ; they 
weave only a ribbon or a veil of gauze 
among their long tresses, and sometimes 
stick a rose among their luxurious folds. 
The stiff whalebone stays of the Nor- 
thern fair are unknown in Palermo. 
A light corset, which preserves all the 
native grace of the bosom and waist; 
a necklace of amber or coral, a black 
veil, df ole, and a short robe, 
form the whole of their dress. These 
beautiful Palermese are skilful in the 
highest d in the art of making 
the best of their Every ac- 
cident of drapery is converted with 
them into a new advantage. Their 
walk, their dance, their attitudes 


$68 
every thing about them has a charm 
dint n iren ani — 
an ous , DOW & sparkling 
radiant gayety; now come flashes of 
sensibility or imagination, which have 
so much the more power, because the 
sound of their voices is for the most 
part tender to excess—almost as potent 
in its music as are their visages in 
their perfection of outline and hue." 
At Naples, it strikes me, the women 
are far inferior in beauty to the 
Sicilians ; but the men ere perhaps 
finer. I may be mistaken; but I ra- 
ther think artists who have tra- 
velled in that quarter of the world, 
will agree with me in thinking, that 
among the common Lazzaroni loung- 
ing under the portals of the churches, 
or ing about among the clear glassy 
waves of the Bay of Naples—where 
indeed they are quite ea much at 
home as on ferra firma—one may find 
in a single day more complete speci- 
mens beautiful limbs—above ail, 
legs and feet, than could be detected 
in a search of years, at Paris, or Lon- 
don, or Vienna 
. At Rome, in the Roman territory, 
aud generally speaking, under the in- 
bouge of what Miis — 
provinces of Italy, transcendant 
beauty—that — which results 
principally for the regularity of forms, 
and the gracefulness of the toüt-ensem- 
ble, seems to be in some sort an indi- 
genous production—the gift inalienable 
of the climate. “ In most all the 
districts, of which I have been speak- 
ing,” says Winkelmann, “ it is a most 
rare thing to meet with any of those 
indecided and equivocal, or vulgar fea- 
tures, which are so common beyond 
the Alps. The features which charac- 
terize the Italians are all full of no- 
bleness and beauty. The form of the 
countenance is grandly, boldly, and 
distinctly traced ; and all its parts are 
harmonious in their juxta-position. 
The characters of highest beauty are 
found even among the lowest 
of the people; and nothing is more 
common, than to see on the shoulders 
of a common labourer, a head and face 
which might be introduced with per- 
fect propriety into the most dignified 
historical picture. Nothing, above all, 
can be more exquisitely picturesque 
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than the heads df their bid men."* 
** Nature,” says Diipaty, “ could 
not plan any thing more admirably— 
mor frame any more perfect harmony, 
than exists between the forehead, 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, the chin, 
ears and the neck—of most of 
these Italien heads. She could nat 
ponibiy employ forms, either more 
ne, or more delicate, or more cof- 
rect; and my detail is finished—the 
whole is perfect ° ° ° >œ 


A fine Roman head is always viewed 
with a species of wonder, and sub- 
dues rather than charms. The first 
glance comprehends the whole of it, 
aud the least recollection recalls it no 
less erfully.” 

The perfection of the hands, which 
ns thing so — be met with in 
the western parts of Europe, is, among 
the Roman fair, nothing less admirable 
then the perfection of the countenence. 
The form of the shoulders is another 
of their peculiar excellencies—these, 
after the charms of extreme youth 
have vanished, aequire a fulness end 
firmness on which the Roman matrons 
pique themselves very much, as may 

gathered from the style of their 
dress, which, in that quarter, is to 
less ostentatious than coquettish, — . 

As we advance from the south to 
the north, from the east to the west, 
we find the character of the Roman 
beauty altering by degrees, and be- 
coming more rare. In Tuscany, 
ever, and particularly at Florence aud 
Sienna, one meets with most lovely 
women. In tbe higher districts also, 
which form part of the chain of the 
Appenines, the race is very fine; and 
— women one finds no com- 
mon fault except somewhat. of an ex- 
cessive respect to ; j 
after all, is a defect which artists re- 
gard with little severity. Lombardy, 
shut in by mountains, and watered by 
a great number of fertilizing rivers, 
presents, in its inbabitants, very little 
of the Italian characteristics. The 
immense volume of form among the 
women there, goes so far as almost to 
destroy pem In Milan, notwith- 
standing, and in some other towns, 
one finds charming crestures. And 
were one to judge from the perfection 
of a few scattered stars, one might 





- 


* Winkelmann, Storio, &e. ton. 1. p. 64. 
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even say that Venice is one of the 
most brillisht abodes of Italian beauty. 


ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants approxi- 
mates to that of the northern ‘and 
western E s Of all that 


y observed by Camper, the 
inhabitants of these southern regions 
have oftener than those of any other 
—— that firm and finished 

of the jaw-bone, and that even 
the whole countenance which 

Grecian origin,” and approach 
te that incapronibis chara which the 


asts of has stamped 
faees of the Apollo and the Venus de 
Medicis. . 

of the northern depart- 


under the fine skies of Itsly. Beau- 
ties of complexion, &c., overcome the 
i of those defects in regard 
te the per | creatures of Picardy, 
Flanders, Belgium. The Parisian. 


species of female 
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these defects, it is vain to seek an 
sini d a — in the use of 
rouge. yet colour is tlie princi-' 
pel charm which faces such as these 
should aim at. Without colour a 
northern belle is nothing, unless she 
be a miracle among those that sur- 
round her, and posseas the outlines of 
a climate more favourable than her. 
own usually is found to be to beauty. 
It is only the majesty of the Roman 
dame which can dispense with the 
charm of red and white—or even do 
better without it than with —— ; 

** Turpis Romano Belgicăs ore color.” 

In Germany the women are more 
beautiful than in the north of France. 
Their figures are tall and graceful ; 
they have commonly an expression of 
sentiment which atones for any minor. 
defects in outline. 

England, with the exception of the 
south of France, is perhaps, of all the 
countries comprised in this great do- 
minion of Europe, that in which the 
women are most y beautiful. 


tures. The brilliant beauty of their 
complexions, the delicacy and softness 
and whiteness of their skins, are suffi 
cient to add still more powerfully to 
the effect of the whole. In short, na- 
— en regard — fine women 
of En $ negligent of nothin 
but the hands and the feet—to which. 
it must be confessed, she has too fre- 
queue done im ct justice. 
In i 


e most ted of Eu- 





* Viz. the great Greek colony at Mazseilics. 
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ON A LATE ATTEMPT TO WHITE-WASH MR BROUGHAM. 


Tur Whigs, while they chaunt their e- 
ternal hymn tothe progressive influence 
of publicopinion, modestly assumethat 
the change must be altogether in their 
favour, and that nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to enlighten mankind, in 
order to ensure the triumph of their 
perty. What is the basis on which 
this forlorn sect found their predictions 
and their hopes? Is it, that they have 
shewn an unquestionable superiority 
of intellect, and have preceded, by a 
great and palpable interval, the rest of 
their fellow citizens in the march of 
improvement? Is it, that with un- 
swerving fidelity they have guarded 
the ark of the constitution, or vindi- 
eated the honour of their usurped ap- 
pellation, by some great exploit of 
political heroism, which might have 
endeared them to their country, as the 
preservers of its liberty, or the cham- 
ions of its independence, in some 
k hour of its destiny? Is it, that 
they have reached some proud intellec- 
eminence, presenting a more ex- 
panded survey, and a purer atmosphere, 
than that breathed by other and hum- 
bler men, that they congratulate them- 
selves in the spirit of the most gracious 
self-adulation on the progress of know- 
ledge, and propagate with so much zeal 
the convenient opinion, that it is only 
necessary that the public mind should 
be awakened from its torpor, to make 
K look up in solemn admiration of 
their — — We EUN 
of no uate grounds to justi i 
offensive self- complacency : —— 
we look back on the history of the 
——— on their 
strange tergiversations, an poer 
tous blunders ; on their proved i 
rance of the true interests of their 
country, and their cold contempt of its 
unperishable fame ;—when we find 
them lavishing their atrocious plaudits 
on the fiercest of its enemies ; i 
the most heroic exertions by their 
loomy  forebodings, and standing 
h a long succession of perilous 
years in banded array against its 
triumphant genius ;-—we must say, that 
if public opinion, which is fast dev 
loping its energies, shall i 
them either as its champions or allies, 
it will exhibit itself in a shape entire- 
ly at variance with our anticipations, 
and utterly alien to the spirit of en- 
lightened patriotism. 


We feel assured, at all events, thet 
public opinton, which the take 
so much credit to themselves for hav- 
ing formed and exalted, is already 
pretty much settled, as to the eonduct 
of one of their most clamorous leaders 
on the subject, to which we mean 
shortly to direct the attention of our 
readers in the course of this paper. 
Here, at any rate, there is no room 
for doubt or hesitation ; and the con- 
duct of Mr Brougham will be equally 
condemned by every human creature 
who can master the ordinary distine- 
tions between right and wrong. We 
do not know that so bold a project of 
wayward ambition has ever been form- 
ed under a regular government, as that 
which appears to have been 
in the meek and humble bosom of this 


triot hater of tyranny, and privi- 
lege declaimer against s idis ad If 
we search the page of English history, 
we shall find nothing, even in the 
most daring measures of her 
ministers, to equal the temerity, or in 
their most dextrous movements, to 
rival the art with which Mr Brougham’s 
charitable inquisition was conceived and 
organized—no, not even in the me- 
morable but fatal project. of Mr. Fox 
himself, to grasp an Indian empire, 
and to make the splendid patronage o£ 
the east in luco of ha t 
over which he presided. 

Great undertakings become a lofty 
and original mind, and it does credit 
to the genius of Mr Brougham, that 
when he meditated an invasion of the 
constitution, he took a flight of am- 
m above E arr pitch, and 

and grov i 
tion fax behind. Ju his Gorepahonava ensive 
sweep, he endeavoured to include no- 
thing less than the universal charity 
and education of this country : 
to bring within his grasp, and reduce 
to his sole subjection, all the splendid 
endowments which beneficence and 
piety m contributed to — the 

i , to cure 
of i pd exalt the odd of 
national taste and refinement; to sab- 
ject to his own arbitrary controul, or 
that of his dependents, the aecumula- 
ted treasures, and the consequent in- 
fluence of many centuries of pious 
DH in the most liberal and pious 


uropean states. 
Attend for a moment to the charac- 
6 
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ter of Mr ‘a proceedings. 
This patriotic citizen, observing with 


encountering the toil and anxiety of 
the laborious investigation. His be- 
nevolence and patriotism were applaud- 
ed by all twp ; his charitable views 
ebetted and encouraged ; and the first 
unequivocal direction of his talents to 
objects of public utility, was hailed as 
an important acquisition to the public 
servie. It was ing to reflect, that 
the ardent and indefatigable spirit of 
Mr would now be devoted 
to the culture of a field which pro- 
mised full employment, and offered a 
rich and ——— — ius 
ente patriotism ; and whic 
d ign s the quiet and benefi- 
cent nature of the vocation, happily 
to exclude every seduetion of a sordid 
or factious character, to which — 
tation of men ofa bustling genius 
eo often been sacrificed. The inquiry 
was of a natare Dare? charitable, and 
every thing selfish was of course forbid- 
den ; the work was one of public bene- 
ficence, and its very aspect appeared 
a guarantee against the intrusion of 
ali that is sour and sullen in pat 
distinctions; and the friends and op- 
ts — Brougham, alike re- 
oiced in the prospect now presented 
fbr the first time of petet gk the 
native energy of his character, unex- 


for 
im short, of the genius of humane and 
ightened legislation. 
purpose was benign, and the 
ise Was consecrated with univer- 
sal applause ; it embraced an unques- 
tioned evil of enormous magnitude, of 
which the remedy appeared in pros- 
p to be at once safe and practicable. 
education of the poor was the trust 
committed to Mr Brougham and his col- 
es-—a subject, fertile of profound 
‘and anxious speculation to philosophic 
legislato: ting problems wor- 
thy of the whole reach of Mr Brougham's 
capacity, and adapted to the reputed 
r of his genius: a subject, to 
which it became. a man proudly ar- 
ting to himself a name above the 
vulgar herd of politicians, to have de- 
nes x with the characteristic 
or. V, 
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ardour of a liberal and lofty mind; 
conscious that to mix up with it any 
thing of a selfish, or even of a ques- 
tlonable character, would inly be 
to mar the whole splendid project, and 
to inflict an ineurable wound on his 
own reputation. 

What was the conduct of Mr 
Brougham, after he had been placed 
with universal consent in this striking 
and elevated situation? He applied, 
in the first place, for an extension of 
his powers beyond the precincts of the 
metropolis; but tothe poor alone, and 
their education, his inquiries were yet 
confined ; the scope wasenlarged, but the 
character and objects of the inquisition 
remained unaltered. The expansive fae 
culty of Mr Brougham’s committee had 
not yet been surmised ; and although this 
gratuitous enlargement of its powers, 
while the original objects of the a 
pou were yet unfulfilled, mig 

ve appeared of questionable 
diency, much was willingly con 
to the capacity and industry of the 
learned chairman. But henow medi- 
tated a higher and bolder flight ; the 
humble and squalid establishments 
for mendicated instruction had become 
loathsome in his eyes; the petty de- 
tails of their lowly and unpretending 
literature lost all interest with him ; 
and with one bound, he rose from 
the humble platform of the Sunday 
schools, and perched on the proud tur- 
rets of the great academical institu- 
‘tions. With no other powers delegated 
to himself and his accomplished as. 
sociates than those originally granted, 
and subsequently extended, to ingutre 
(nto the education of the lower orders, 
‘did this distinguished individual con- 
trive to include in his researches ail 
academica] establishments, and all pub- 
lic charities ; and summoning before 
him, official ns from Eton, Win- 
chester, and Cambridge, commence 
e minute and scoffing inquiry into 
‘the most private affairs of these great 
institutions ; insulting, by arbitrary 
mandates for attendance, and re- 
proachful questions upon examina- 
tions, some of the most learned and 
venerable men in the kingdom ; and 
not contented with this profane tram 
ling on the most august establish- 
ments for education of which Europe 
can boast, did this learned person 
meditate the anent appointment 
of a commission, to be in all future 
time a convenient appendage of his 

4D 
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own — existence ; a commission 
which was to undertake the intermi- 
nable labour of inquiring into the 
whole mass of English charity; of 
prying into the most minute affairs of 
establishments computed to be more 
than 30,000 in number; aye, and 
which was to prosecute this hopeless 
enterprise at a most enormous expense, 
and to exhibit such a constitution in 
point of arbitrary and irresponsible 
power, and palpable temptation to 
abuse, as was never realized under a 
free and enlightened government. 

But Mr Brougham's project, al- 
though boldly conceived, was resisted 
and exposed. He complained much 
of this in his letter to the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, written in a tone of 
affected candour and visible indigna- 
tion, and full at once of soft phrases 
and rankling emotions. He lamented 
the limited range of the commission 
actually appointed, because it was not 
empow to descend wantonly into 
the charter-chest of every charitable 
foundation, for the purposes of moc- 
kery or of tion; because it 
was restrained from interfering with 
establishments, which the will of the 
founder had committed to the perpe- 
tual care of special visitors ; and final. 
ly, because the magnificent public esta- 
blishments for the education of the 
higher orders were exempted from 
inquiry. To bring the great schools 
and universities within the scope of 
his inquisition, he misconstrued their 
statutes, and fastening on the phrase, 
“ pauperes et indigentes scholares," 
reared upon it a blundering argument, 
to prove that the students of Oxford 
and Cambridge belong to the lower 
orders of society, and were fit objects 
of the care of his civic committee. The 
ridicule which he has brought upon 
himself by his unlucky interference 
with establishments endenred to every 
thing that is liberal and lofty in the 
English character, must have con- 
vinced him, that these venerable re- 
treats of learning have not yet become 
the temples of pedantry and sloth, but 
can copiously supply a spirit of aveng- 
ing wit, to blast their profane calum- 
niators. 

But the political character of Mr 
Broughsm's plan surpassed in defor- 
mity every other feature which it dis- 
played. e facility with which an 
Inquisition of unlimited range, and ar- 
bitrary direction, could be turned to the 
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worst of party was apparent 
from the beginning; and no one there- 
fore could wonder at the ingenious se- 
lection of cases made by the committee, 
in which every ecrap of the ex parte evi- 
dence adduced was calculated to inflict 
a wound on some distinguished indivi- 
dual, opposed in literature, influence, 
or politics, to that system which Mr 
Brougham had so warmly — 
The blow was in the ostensible con- 
ception of the plan, indifferently sus- 
pended over the broad mass of delin- 
— ; but it might have been anti- 
cipated, that its undivided strength 
would fall in that direction in which 
the imagi violation of charitable 
trusts should be found united to the 
inexpiable offence of political hostility. 
Thus it was that Dr Ireland and Lord 
Lonsdale were immolated to the spirit 
of party, and sacrificed, so far as virtue 
and honour could be sacrificed, to in- 
sinuation and calumny. But the re- 

table name of Dr Ireland was not 
us to be made the sport of faction ; 
and the signal retribution which he 
has taken, is the triumph of integrity 
over sophistry and slander. With re- 
ference to the case of Lord Lonsdale, 
the conduct of Mr Brougham exhibi- 
ted, by his own account of it, a viola- 
tion of every form of procedure, and 
every maxim of parliamentary deco- 
rum, when, vi the dissolution of 
parliament, and the consequent expi 
ration of his own delegated power, he 
dared still to continue the exercise of 
it, and under cover of a certain incre- 
dible forbearance towards his rival, to 
usurp authority over the records of a 
committee, not only suspended but 
extinguished. By this strange as- 
sumption of power, for.which he has 
taken so much credit to himself, he 
may have guarded the contest in West- 
moreland against the inconsiderable 


‘bias, which the publication of the evi- 


dence, in all the precision of its palpa- 
ble unfairness, might have produced ; 
but every one must see, that by this 
course, he also lent to the struggle, 
the deep infection of whispered ca- 
lumny, of indefinite suspicion, and 
boundless misrepresentation. 

But in what terms shall we speak 
of the commission ted by Mr 
Brougham to accomplish the momen- 
tous inquiries so happily begun under 
his own auspices; a commission which 
was to undertake the vast survey of the 
whole charity, and the whole educa- 
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ton of the kingdom ; which was to 
pry into every nook of every charita- 

le foundation, however humble ; and 
to penetrate, with reforming energy, 
the entire magnificence of the loftiest 
and most venerable—which was, in 
its vague and shadowy expansioh, to 
embrace every element in the forma- 
tion of the natural intellect—every 
semimary of literary or moral instruc- 
tion—every institution by which man- 
ners are formed, or even exterior ac- 
complishment imparted—e commission 
whose definite objects could not be ac- 
complished in much less than half a 
century, and whose witerior functions 


peu & dark vista of intermina- 
le scrutiny and im 


constitutional fabrics; that it should 
neither owe its original existence, nor 
its periodical renovations, to the con- 
stitutional source of all vicarious au- 
thority, but te the great inventor him- 
self, the ity of a par- 
liamentary nomination; and having 
thus unnaturally sprung intoexistence, 
should acknowledge responsibility nei- 
ther to Crown nor Parliament, but 
eoutinue undisturbed and uncontrol- 
led, in the convenient receipt of its 
&mple emolwments, and the eternal 
pem of its petty and vexatious 

Nothing so vast in despotic 
conception, or so terrible in protracted 
execution, has a in England 
for ages; and when to the singular 
composition of this dread engine of 


wer, we add the qualities required. 


its learned projector, as essential 
to the character of — the 
prying, icious, and sullen di iw 
tions, which were to fit them for their 
ungracious office, and the unhappy ex- 
emplification of these and other ques- 
tionable elements in the person of Mr 
Coe, the ** ready made commissioner,” 
whose exclusion Mr Brougham so pa- 
thetically lamente—and above all, when 
we reflect on the startling project, in« 
timated by the learned chairman, for 
confiscating to the use of the state the 
charitable funds diverted from their 
proper objects, instead of reviving and 
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enforcing the primary and sacred des- 
tination ; we are forcibly struck with 
certain analogies which too plainly 
assimilate the measure in question to 
the beginnings of confusion in a neigh- 

ing country, and which stamp 
upon it a character altogether alien to’ 
the spirit of the constitution, and the 
genius of British legialation.* 

The Edinburgh Review, however, 
has attempted a defence even of Loris 
extraordinary proceedings; and in- 
deed there fe hardly any thing absurd 
or revolting which this journal has not, 
at one time or other, attempted to de- 
fend. The conductors are expert dia- 
lecticians, and accomplished sophists ; 
and, aware of their own forte, it has 
ever been their aim to confound the 
understandings of their readers by ela- 
borate sophistications. It has been 
their pride to ** confute, change hands, 
— — Lam Bt as their a 

to the publie have, gen 

speaking, been without power over ite 
higher passions, and more liberal wis- 
dom, they have ever had but a fleeting 
and perishable influence, disturbing: 
for a moment the generous current 

national sentiment, but soon over- 
whelmed in its deep and resistless 
movements. We speak of these clever 
persons as they were in their career 

success—for it is long since even their 
characteristic subtlety and liveliness 
have been on the decline. Of this me- 
lancholy truth their late article on the 
subject of the education committee af- 
fords a strong confirmation—for, with 
the exception of a few phs at 
the beginning and end of that paper, 
which sparkle with something of the 
remembered brilliancy of other days, 
and gird, like a luminous ring the thick 
and volumed opacity which intervenes, 
there is nothing in it which it must not 
have been extremely painful to write, 
and which it is not almost impossible 
to read. Far be it from us to our 
unoffending readers through the stu- 
pifying mists and palpable darkness of 
this middle region—or to disturb them 
with a dissection of the creeping so- 
phistry which winds itself round the 
cases of Croydon, Yeovyl, Wellenbo- 
rough, Huntingdon, and St Bees. But 
there are some matters of higher and 





* In the bill brought into parliament during the last session, for the renewal of the 


commission, some unimportant modifications were adopted—euch as 


the increase of the 


anu ser Saray wa aga alge edge Shean edgy 
ject originally formed by Mr B t gentleman again made an attempt, 
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more general i inte upon 
which we cannot remain together six 


lent, or allow to whiggish intolerance 
the undisturbed enjoyment of its ridi- 
culous complacency. 

The reviewers complain, that the 
conduct of the Education Commit- 
tee has been made what they call 
a question; and they assert, 
that if “ moral evidence” can‘ de- 
cide the point, there exists such 
evidence in su uity to prove, that 
the “ distinguished individual” who 
took the lead in its proceedings was 
influenced throughout by the purest 
and loftiest principles. ‘This is in the 
true spirit of controversial audacity, 
by which the journal has ever been 
distinguished, and which has prompt- 
ed the ingenious authors in their most 
desperate extremities, to assume a tone 
of defiance altogether foreign to the 
character of the transaction which they 
are summoned to defend. If they 
cannot propitiate favour, they imagine 
that they can at least overpower re- 
sistance by this fearless effrontery. It 
is in their hour of darkest perplexity 
that they are ever most prolific of mu- 
tual and fulsome eulogy—of bold ap- 
peals to character and reputation—of 
fierce and contemptuous denunciations 
of their opponents. There is a sort of 

te courage in all this which has 
its merit, and, in the case of the Edin- 
Review, has already won its 
ample reward—for the examples are 
innumerable in which thet journal 
hes achieved a short-lived useless 
triumph, by the mere appalling auda- 
city of its assertions; but every arti- 
fice of this kind has its natural limits, 
eis the — an Senet cts ES 
ong enough upon the stre of thi 
simple and wines expedient. It is 
too much, after the calm and 
careful developement of facts in the 
Quarterly Review, fixing the taint of 
wa ambition on the committee 
and its learned chairman, with all the 
precision of judicial inquiry, thus to 
assume in limine the exemption of the 
** distinguished individual” from that 
— which forms the very essence 
this grave and momentous contro- 
versy. 

But who is this distinguished indi- 
vidual, thus lifted by moral evidence 
80 far above the breath of icion ? 
We — with entire sincerity that 
we should never have guessed, from 
the language with which the reviewer 
decorates his entrée ; but he is named 
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soon after, and therefore we know it is 
of Mr Henry Brougham the critic 
i tleman is & promi- 
nent public ter, and in that 
point of view, we are warranted to 
of him with the freedom and 
sincerity of truth. Ill would it be- 
come the man who has t, in po- 
litical differences, the justification of a 
rancour which survives the stroke of 
death itself, and disturbs, with its bit- 
ter murmurs, the consecrated silence 
of the tomb—who has publicly avowed 
a wish that his enmity to the name of 
Pitt might be recorded on his epitaph, 
ill would it become Aim to complain, 
that the truce which he refuses to the 
imputed frailties of the mighty dead, 
should be denied to his own living er- 
rors, now in the full energy of thei 
mischievous operation. 

When we review, then, the political 
life of Mr we find that he 
was, in the infancy of his career, the 
idolator of that same Mr Pitt whose 
memory he now assails with deep hos- 
tility—that he was like one bound to 


the triumphal car of that master spirit, 
till death arrested — 
Vui ni deg — his 
power, either of serving his country, ar 
rewarding his followere—that a ew 
light then descended on this fiery pa- 
triot, and transformed him at once, 
from the worshipper into the severe 
censor of the t statesman, who hed 
just paid the debt of nature; and we 
find, moreover, thet this generous per- 
son, after having crept into the favour 
of the en momentarily tri- 
gai the füme of the dapurted, ham 
gainst the e $ 
shown himself throughout to be one 
quale p ; 7j droga the posed 
quaffing to the very i 
cup of party rancour and hostility—end 
carrying his opposition to government 
to a pitch of extravagant excess, which 
of party shrink from hia cooperation 
i is co-operation, 
and bas at lengik reduced him te that 
amphibious rank in politics which ren- 
ders it doubtful whether he belongs, 
polar dad s ca 
grant insanit S , oO 
i xi ollandhouse. 


chastised Jacobinism of H 

One or two things he bas done, whieh 
have had a and in a single in- 
stance at least, a merited arity ; 
and there is no end te the which 


his friends would thrast into this slen- 
der ‘stock of political merit. He op- 
posed the orders in council ; but it wes 
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with the address of an American tra- 
der, and in the spirit of a French 
Douanier ; and he followed in the rear 
af Mr Wilberforce, and other great 
men, united for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. In this last instance, 
however, Mr Brougham had the merit 
at least of being well employed—and 
we fally give him all the credit that 
can be due to his subordinate services ; 
but, with this single exception, from 
which he has already derived more 
than his adequate portion of fame, we 
know not upon what occasions he has, 
88.& politician, exemplified the high 
qualities for which his friends so li- 
berally give him credit, or laid the 
broad basis of that moral evidence de- 
ducible from general political charac- 
ter, which is to shelter him from the 
consequences of actual and proved mis- 
conduct. 

The reviewer complains, that per- 
sonalities towards Mr Bro , and 
misrepresentations of his views, have 
been allowed to mingle with this great 
public controversy. We are not aware 
that there Aave been misrepresenta- 
tions, except on the n of the blun- 
dering interpreter of college statutes, 
who insisted on rating Oxford and 
Cambridge among the institutions 
formed for the education of the lower 
orders. As to personalities, however, 
we have a few words to say. It was 
impossible to touch the subject at all 
without personal allusion to Mr Broug- 
ham—to thelearned author of the whole 


m — ph deut lag pda 
e e wer—the very 
soul in fact of the n aded no 


one could consider his civic adjuncts— 
Sir William Curtis or Alderman Wood, 
for example, agen in the com- 
mittee-room—in any other light than 
as the mere vis inertia of the anoma- 
lous composition—the ballast liberally 
thrown into the great discovery-ship 
of reform. Of the conduct of Mr 
Brougham, therefore, it became necese 
sary to treat, or to remain altogether 
silent. Is it the latter alternative that 
the Whigs would modestly impose on 
their political adversaries? And is it 
indeed the Edinburgh Reviewers who 
—— of misrepresentation and per- 
sonalities—of the occasional use by 
their opponents of their own wea- 
pons, with which they have for twen- 
ty years maintained a scandalous wara 
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fare with the proud spirit, and the 
most venerable institutions of their 
country ? "There has, in this instance, 
been neither misrepresentation nor cae 
lumny on the part of the Tories ; but 
if there bad, with what grace would 
remonstrance have come through the 
pages of a journal which has long set 
an example of every thing that is 
sour, illiberal, and uncompromising in 
political discussion? Are the Whigs 
a privileged order for circulating all 
sorts of misrepresentations—-a charter- 
ed oligarchy of detraction? Do the 
fouler elementa of political controversy, 
by some nice principle of moral affinity, 
form a natural and graceful combina- 
tion with their cause, and entitle them 
to a monoply of such shameful re- 
sources ? If not, their keen and vindic- 
tive sensibility on this point is unac- 
countable—for we do not remember, 
in the whole range of our periodical 
literature, a single work which has ex- 
hibited more copious examples than 
their ———— journal of all the 
most r ensible stratagems of poli- 
tical warfare—which has dealt more 
unceremoniously with the loftiest and 
most venerable names of our country, 
both living and dead—which has ap- 
ed with more ecoffing accent and 
more unballowed hand, the consecrated 
fabric of our domestic policy, both sa- 
ed the dignity and generosity of national 
e dignity nerosity of natio 
feeling, and madly breathed its pes- 
tilent rancour even against the genius 
of our native land. And new that the 
tide of fortune has gloriously turned, 
and whelmed in its progress every tin 
— which the reviewers h 
constructed against its majestic revul- 
sion—now that their chilling Bophis- 
try has no ally in the towering despo- 
tism which they worshipped, or the 
alarmed bosoms which they wrung 
with their eternal comminations—now 
that baffled prediction, and cxposed 
delusion, and irretrieveable disappoint- 
ment, and supervening dotege, have 
left them naked and imbecile, to sus- 
tain the pelting storm of ridicule which 
descends upon them from every cor- 
ner of the land—they complain of the 
destiny which they have wrought for 
themselves; but they complain in 
vain, for it is ** unshunnable as death,’ 
and enduring as the memory of their 
manifold and stupendous wrongs. 
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AITSON ON SHAKSPEARE. 


MR EDITOR, 

I was much amused with some speci- 
mens, in your last Number, of emen- 
dations of the text of S , by 
Mr Zachariah Jackson, who seems 
really to have hit on a principle, by 
the application of which the meaning 
of our great dramatist may very fre- 
quently be restored. You have spoken 
of the dulness and stupidity of Shak- 
speare's commentators, and vowed ven- 
geance against any future delinquents 
of that kind. Are you acquainted 
with a little volume by the celebrated 
Ritson, entitled, “ ks, critical 
and illustrative, on the Text and 
Notes of the last edition of Shak- 

P" It is an amusing book, and 
Ritson belabours the commentators in 
a way that does one's heart good to 
behold. He does not confine himself, 
however, to the dull ones of the herd, 
but kicks and cuffs Steevens and John- 
son with great m: and alacrity. 
Ritson was a bit stuff, though 
he never eat anim » and often 
knocks the Doctor about the ring with 


have taken their academical degree. Lower 
messes, therefor, adds he, are graduates of 
a lower form. Mr Steevens, however, be. 
lieves that lower messes is onely used to 
signify the lowest (lower) d about the 
court. A conjecture in which he seems to 
be as ri M 
wrong: the word mess, as Mess John, 

ther g any contraction of master, nor 
having the remotest allusion to academical 
degrees. It is nee the Scotish pronun- 
ciation of Mass, and is only applyed, in 
vulgar language, tọ the pricat or minister. 


MACBRTH.—P. 592. 

Macb. Then, fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures. 

‘© [t appears," says Mr Steevens, in a 
note upon thi » '* from Dr John- 
son's Journcy to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, that the natives had neither kai] 
nor brogues, till they were taught the arts of 

ting the one, and m the other, 

e soldiers of Cromwell; and yet,” 
he, ** king James VI. t it necessary 
to form an act against superífuous banquet- 

It is a pity that the ingenious commenta- 


tor has omitted the very candid and liberal 
inference which the t traveler draws 





the gloves, in a manner highly credi-, from the above circumstance of the kail, i. e. 


table to a s 
inches. As the book is not a common 
one, a few specimens of it may amuse 
your readers. 
COMEDY or Ernons.—P. 266. 
Benc. Let him be clap'd on the shoulder, 
and call’d Adam. 

** Adam Bell,” says Dr Johnson, ** was 

a com 


panion of Robin Hood, as may be arts of which they are ignorant 


er of his weight and “that, “ when they had not thal, they had 


But under the favour of this ingenious 


critic, it does not appear : — Dr Johnson, ime: 


deed, is pleased to say so, and they who 
would have believed him if he had given a 
relation of his vo into the moon, may, 
if they choose, believe this. It is very sel- 
dom that we find people teaching to others 
theirselves, 


seen in Robin Hood’s garland ; in which, if and yet this must have been the case with 
I do not mistake," adds he, ** are these Cromwell's soldiers, who were accustomed 
lines : neither to eat kail, nor to wear brogues. 
** For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of The truth is, that both articles have, in all 


the Clough, probability, been known to the Scotish ever 
And William of Cloudeslee, since the country was inhabited. So that 
To shoot with our forester for forty mark, — they may safely admit the truth of the above 


And our forester beat them all three." 
In answer to this it may be observed — 


1. That Adam Bell was sot a companion of needless to restrain luxury 


Robin Hood; 2. That it can-not be seen 
in Robin aad aire S. That the lines 
quoted prove neither the one nor the other, 
as they do not relate to Robin Hood. Itis 
peculiarly unfortunate that the learned cri- 
tic should be most mistaken where he is 
most confident. 


Winter's TaLE.—P. 305. 
Leo. lower messes 
Perchance are to this business purblind. 
Mess, says Dr Johnson, is a contraction 
of master, as Mess John, Master John; an 
appellation used by the Scots; to those whe 





very candid traveler's good-natured position. 
Mr Steevens seems to think it altogether 
ef Pus in diet, where 
get nei kail nor brogues ; 
which, to be sure, are the very essence of a 
sumptuous feast. 
Kine Jonx.—P. 120 
Sal. New flight, 
And happy newness, that intends old right. 
s Happy innovation,” quoth Dr John- 
son, ** gh undi iri of the 
ancient ri government." t vight- 
ful government ? Does the good old — 
tutionalist suppose it to have been in John, 
& murderer, and a villain—one who had not 
the least right to the possession of the crown, 
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and whom it would have been praise-wor. 
— or set of men, to have put 
to death ? 
RIGHARD THE SECOND.—P. 211. 
e Cardini foc — 


1 would. the plants thou graft'st may never 
grow. 

An exeeration, Dr Johnson observes, too 

— and unsuitable ? the queen's con- 


; and it certainly 80. But, 
* (for Shakspeare’s est or lowest 
characters are never without a quibble) she 
means to wish him childless. It is to be re- 


membered that the queen was very 
Dr Johnson will, therefor, the more read á — 


— — of expression he may 


P. 213. 

Filzw. —— my rapier’s point. 

Dr Johnson here takes an opportuni to 
censure Shakspeare for audias 
‘ners of the sc in which be drene We plac 
ed weapon, he says, not being seen 
in England ti two centuries afterwards. It 
would be as well, however, th not quite 
— = the learned critic to ring some 

of this and such like asser- 

out which the authority of 

is at least equal to that of Dr 

Johnson, And even if he could rove what 

‘he asserts (which, however, it is believed he 

— the poet's friends would still have 

— woud — both his 

pou, an 8 nugatory 
and ridiculous. — 


proof wi 


Kino RICHARD THE THIRD.—P. 33. 
Q. Mar. Why strew'st thou sugar on 
that bottled spider. 
— says Dr Johnson, ‘ is call- 
ei bottled, because, like other insects, he has 
a middle slender, and a belly protuberant.”” 


A most rational and satisfactory 
tien—v little worse than none at A 
bottle is the — —— 
a deep black shining esteem- 
ed the most venemous. 


Kiwo HENRY THE 1E EIGRTH.—P. 231. 

Old L. Our content 
Is our best having. 

** That is, our best 
Spanish, hazienda. Jounson.” 

People: generally introduce sera of. a 
foreign language to shew their knowledge; 
the learned commentator brings this merely 

to display his want of it. For, let the word 
hazienda signify what it may, what has it to 
do here? Indeed, ** the professed critic, 
in order to farnish his quote to the book- 
seller, may write notes of nothing, that is, 
notea which either explane things which do 
not want explanation, or such as s de not ex- 
plane matters at all, but merely fill up so 
much paper ;" a canon, of which Dr Jobn- 
son-has availed hisself meri much in the 


In 
.e 
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manner of his ; Dr Warburton, 
who sagaciousl SEN LR Tim or 
aia t Spanish pir : Amigo de mi alma. 

hich of these two professed critics 
has : yed the most leasing and acute- 
ness 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.— P. 216. 
"e — — regiment to a 


Tu Dr Johnson says, was not, in our 
author's time, a term of mere infamy, but 
a word of alight contempt, as wench is now. 
It may be difficult to know what the learn- 
ed commentator conceives to be a term of 
mere infamy. But thus much is certain, 
that ¢rull, in the age of Shakspeare, signifyed 
a strumpet, and so he uses it, 

ROMEO AND JULIET.—P. 128. 
I du thee, 1 can myself 

pray thee, leave me to m to- t; 
For I have need of many orisons — 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 

Dr Johnson, with that candour and po- 
liteness for which he is so remarkable, ob- 
serves, that Juliet plays most of her pranks 
under the appearance of religion. Perha: 
says he, Shukspeare meant to punish ge 
hypocrisy. If he had, we should, without 
doubt, have been, some how or other, in- 
formed of it. But Shakspeare would never 
have a the Muy — aon her 
virtue and conj ty prompt her to 
——— 
Juliet ! little did'st thou dream, that, in ad- 
dition to thy misfortunes, the unsull yed 

ity of thy angelic mind should, at this 
dieses of time, be subject to the rude 
breath of criticism !—But rest in peace, 
sweet saint! thy fair untainted name shall 
live—live in thy Shakspeare's page—when 
even the critic’s memory is no more. i 
HAMLET.—P. 258. ` 

Ham. Then came each actor on his ass. 

This, says Dr Johnson, seems to be a line 
of an old ballad. He has, therefor, caused 
it to be printed in the Italic character, But 
there appears no other ground for the sup- 
position, than the good doctor's opinion, 
which is not sufficient in these matters to 
authorise an alteration in the type. 


Ibi. 
Pol. The best actors in the world, either 





for traged: ? — history, 
toral 4 historica orical-pastoral, [egal 
historical, gioi conie 


s The words within the crotchets," says 
Mr Steevens, ** I have recovercd from the 
folio, and sce no reason why lat gr Buil were hi- 
therto omitted.” But 
commentator could see no reason ony du the 
words were omitted before, his readers can 
see one, why they should be omitted now ; 
vix, that the wosds Aistorical-pastoral may 


the merit of his recovery, by the negligence 
of his printer : the folio properly reads : 
-comical, historical. pas- 


man tbat he would punish, is too horrible 
te be read or to be uttered.” 

How far it detracts from the virtue of 
Hamlet to be represented as lying in wait 
for an opportunity to take an adequate and 
complete revenge upon the murderer of his 
father, is a question not, with submission 
to the great moralist, quite so easyly decided. 
The late king has reported hisself to have 
been destroyed in the most deliberate, hor- 
rid, and diabolical manner ; 

Cut off ev'n in the blossom of his sin, 
Unhousel'd, pond pian unaneal'd, 

No reckoning » but sent to his account, 
With all his imperfections on his head : 

O horrible ! O horrible! most horrible ! 

Under such aggravated circumstances, for 
Hamlet to be content with having what Dr 
Johnson calls blood for blood, would have 
been taking an inadequate and imperfect 
revenge, and, consequently, doing an act of 
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injustice and impiety to the manes ef hi 
murdered parent. But, indeed, the reasons 
Hamlet here gives for his conduct, as they 
rn cpr AEA person can make 
for him, will fully justify both him and it, 
against all such hypercritical opposition to 
the end of time. 


P. 408. 


Ham. 1 am afraid you make a wanton of 
me. i 
é. e. you trifle with me, as if you wete play- 
ing with a child. Dr Johnson onely ob- 
serves, that a wanton was a man feeble and 
effeminate. He might as well have said it 
was a horse or an elephant. 


I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wastons bird, 

That lets it hop a little from his han 

And with a silk thread pulls it back i 
Romeo and Julia. 





or Ritson were alive now. 
He would have inade an excellent Con- 
tributor to your Magazine. It was 
said that the Edinburgh Review kill- 
ed him, but his friends know that to 
be fudge. I will send you, for your 
next Number, an account of his ** Ro- 
bin Hood’’—a work full of very amus- 
ing matter. Meanwhile, I am yours 
sincerely. EO oe 


I wish 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE MASTER DEBTORS SIDE OF NEWGATE, AND THE 
SEVERAL BSPONGING HOUSES IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


Mn EDITOR, 

I LATELY found among some lumber 
in an old garret, a little treatise on 
Newgate, as it existed about a hundred 
ears ago—and as the public attention 
ias been much turned to the subject 
of prison discipline, perhaps an extract 
from it may not be unacceptable. This 
treatise was ‘‘ written for the public 
good by B. L. of Twickenham, who 
seems unfortunately to have had ex- 
cellent opportunities of making himself 
acquainted with the subject, and was 
printed for T. Warner, at the Black 
Boy, in Paternoster-Row, 1724. The 
cruelty and impositions of Bailiffs, 
against which B. L. directs his artil- 
lery, are, as many of your readers 
have doubtless experienced, still to be 
deplored, and, perhaps, I ought to 
make some apology for awakening pain- 
ful recollectipns. But private feelings 
must be made to give way to public 
benefit. Will you permit me to add, 
that your Magazine would, in my opi- 
nion, be greatly improved by an inter- 


mixture of short miscellaneous articles, 
with those of more grave and import- 
ant discussion? Extracts from curi- 
ous old books—rare tracts, &c. would, 
I am sure, amuse many persons who 
might be disposed to turn from a re- 
gular essay. -I am, &c. 


A Parallel, &c. 


** Most certain it is, That the Laws of 
this Realm, were first Institated, for the 
effectual maintaining and executing of K- 
quity and Justice, between Man and Man ; 
and therefore, every Subject is intituled to 
Property, Equity, Justice and Liberty ; and 
those who execute any thing to the con- 
trary, are not only Oppressors of the Sub- 
ject, but also Violators of the Law. 

‘© And since there are many wicked Per- 
sons (called Bailiffs) whose Daily Study and 
Practice, is to oppress the Distzrese'd ; there- 
fore, I shall endeavour to detect all sach 
future Practices, by exposing the several 
vile and wicked Impositions which thos 
profligate Wretches inflict on such unfortu- 
nate Persone as fall into their Hands. 

** And as the Exccution of our Laws, is 
justly performed by the Learned Judges, 

2 





ral Stations; ‘tis not to be doubted, but 
that our worthy Superiors will, when a 
prized of the Hardships under which the 


iif was look'd upon 
with such an evil Eye, and Office reck- 
on'd so scandalous our Ancestors, that 
no Englishman be to arrest 


any one; and ìt was an 


the Poor and 


procure 

** This ended, the Reckoning is call'd 
for, the Total of which is generally as a- 
greeable to me the Conversation Pi your 
Companions ; are not only feedin 
at that Time ‘hae ta ions Wolves — 
selves, but also other private Villains that 
are their Attendance and Followers (vulgar- 
ly call’d Bull Dogs) who are always planted 
m near 


forthwith carried (by way of Civility as 

term it) to their Sponging-House as it is 
properly called, instead of to Newgate the 
their Warrant directs them 
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of your 
to carry you the 

comply with their Extor- 
ige you to be conformable to 
Demands as they impudent- 
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run E Gt oe eee 
t to Table, with pet Impudence, 
they will not only place themselves at the 
Upper part thereof, but also unmannerly 
cut, carve, rake and tear, and serve ev 
one before they will admit you evan de be 
able to sit down, and oblige you at last, te 
be giad of receiving what they dislike, nay, 
very often leave little more than the bare 
Bones. i à 
** Their ravenous Appetites being thus 
entifally satiated, and some or other be- 
troubled with the Cholick, a Pint of 
Brandy is call’d for, out of which, if any be 
left, when they are all serv’d round, per- 
hans, one Glass may come to your turn, or 
otherwise you must call for more, or gò 


** The Table being clear'd, Orders are 
iven for Pipes and Tobacco, and a Bowl of 
ch to be made immediately, notwith- 
padng pa give no Commission for the 
eame, or it may chance to be a Liquor 
disgreeable to you. 


i each. . 
** The Bowl being out, they very fre. 
Ce, OT- 


tiy, with the greatest impuden 
yagi Aa though against your Will, 
and without your Order; and in the Drink. 


ing of the same (with the greatest Tran- 
quillity imaginable) demand the Substance 
of your Misfertunes, &c., and if they think 
your Case hard, you have the Benefit of the 
Pity of these Miscreants for all your Ex- 


pences. — . 

** When the Bowl is out, you are im- 
mediately conveyed to Prison Room, 
in which you are inclosed with such Securi- 
ty, as not to be easily got to when re- 


T About Two Hours afterwards, the 
chief Swine of the Herd, under a pretenct 
of a Visit, &c. comes to you, and after some 
few Judas Compliments, he, without asit- 
ing Leave or Consent, calls for Pipes, To- 
bacco, and a Bottle of Wine, places him. 
self in a Chair, his Pipe, fills his 
oe it off, — * — Man- 
ners of taking any Notice of you; for you 
must understand, that Good Manners a- 
mongst Bailiffe, are as scarce to be found, as 
Honesty. 
e MM eae QUO 
perhaps 'twill be turn to have the 
rtunity of drinking a Glass or two with 

im; and then he takes Care to intimate 
the Necessity of your being immediatel 
carried to Newgate, if yon don't forthwi 
pay hin — for his Civility (by 

im call’d Civility Coal; viz. Civility 
Money. ) 

*« "Tis true, altho’ he has the Modesty 
and Cunning as not to mention the Sum he 
demands, yet he has the Impudence to 
smile in your Face, and deny receiving of 
— as ES provided "tis 
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less than a Guinea; and very often, as the 
Case is circumstanc’d, he is so base as to 
extort Two or Three, and sometimes Five 
Guiness. 


ner of Conversation, but of seeing — ru 
will al- 


ent you from sending to any of your d 
Friends upon your Jour M] owe al 
such time you have satisfy’d his — 
able E And though 
— 
, you thay 
ring, knock, inpar pat sm or the space 
of an Hour, 
and at the 


** Upon the Whole, I cannot but observe, 

b the Words Civility-Money, with 
forced to compound for hard- 
Usage at the best, it ìs natural- 
» That the general Disposition 
of M 3 , as renders 
Reverse to every thing Hu- 
ranks them more properly in the 
those Beasts of Prey, that prowl 
destroy Mankind; and in this re- 
ble the Devil ; who walks to and 
the Earth seeking whom he may de- 


as geris I penan to describe 

Methods used by these Canibals, 
— — to an enormous 
shall therefore as briefly 
that I may not tire the Patience of 


our Civil Coal Pu paid, for some 


ER 
3 


HITEN 
B si 


je 


6$ 


T 


* keep i 
Piping 
Dance, or otherwise you'll find but 
— 
** For the t's 
Two and One Shi 


Nit 


PE, And altho’ your Lodging and Firing 
— extortionate dear, very often you 
mardi ran irse ipi and some. 
times with two, in the same Bed ; and as 
pn Fires they are seldom made till 
Noon each Day, be the Mornings never so 
** If you are inclined to Breakfast with 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, &c., you pay a 


- 
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Quadruple Price for the sume; if Bread, 
—— Gant dr ‘what: Wes pe 
ce, per or 
"drink therewith. i 
* The Price of your Dinner, ELI end 
Dine by yourself, is generall 
lings, and sometimes Three; for if there be 
—— € —— yourself, you are 
charged the Dinner as provided 
for the Family in general. 
‘ [f you are admitted to sit ip Company 
uring the Intervals between Meals, no- 
hing will do but a flowing Bowl of Punch 
as before mentioned) or a Bottle or 
um of Wine, — — — Ås- 
surance imagina ey or (as a- 
foresaid) without your í Consent, and 
often — 


seem the least displeased at, 
you of Newg: — a —— 
carry you — 

e TM eh. — who know not 
what New te is, sounds s0 


never so importunate. 

** The Brandy, as they call it, which T 
sell in their Houses, is a Composition of di 
verse Spirituous Liquids, which they di 
of at Eightpence a Quartern, as by 
termed, tho’ but little more than a Half- 
Quartern Wine — 

** The Geneva they sell at F 
Quartern, and in the same hort Measure 
as that of their Brandy. Their Beer is sold 
at Fourpence per Quart, each Quart con- 
taining about Three half Pints, 

* Their Wine is horrid base, not only in 
respect to Goodness, but Measure: their 
Bottles which they call Quarts, are actuall 
not Wine Pints, and the Price is Two 


lings each. 

** When you have Occasion to send a 
Letter by a Porter, you must not only beg 
rium for that Liberty, but also pay a 

— —— And if you 


gre a Letter with a Penny, to ut into the 
enny Post-Office, it y goes any 
further than the first Fire come to. And 


every time you send any Letter, either by 
the Post or a Messenger, it is always opened 
and read, and very often not delivered at 


al, y ìf they dislike the Contents. 
Nor do they scruple to open Letters when 
they are sent, if the Person who brings 


them, doth not deliver the same into tbe 
Hands of the Prisoner. 

** Their Followers are still more wretch- 
ed Miscreants than the Bailiffs, and for the 
Sake of a Shilling (which is the general Al- 
lowance they have out of every Arrest) will 
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ather, without any manner of Regard 
to what may — And A are not only 
charged Two Shillings and . Sixpence 
diem for. = of —— Followers (who ‘ae 
erally j termed Bailifs Dogs) 
S bo your Keeper : but also One Shilhng 
per Diem, for the Victuals he eats. 

«6 That nothing may escape these Wretches, 
they always, at the of a Prisoner, 
ask for some small Matter for the Maid- 
Serrant of their House; which is seldom 
deny'd, but is rarely given to her; for if 
she happens to be absent on any Occasion, 
and it be left with her Master or Mistress 
for her, they generally keep it themselves, 
all being Fish with them that comes to Net. 

** It were endless to enumerate the Tenth 
Part of their Villainies, and therefore I 
shall end this Part of the Parallel, with 
congratulating my Countrymen on the 
Hopes, that a Happy End will now be soon 
put to the vile Impositions and Barbarities 
of these inhuman Canibals, by the Excel- 
lent Law depending at this Time in the 
Parliament, to prevent Vexatious Arrests 
and Law-suits. Their Enormities have ar- 
riv'd at such a flagrant Height, that the 
Cries of the O have reach'd the 
Ears of our Noble Legislators, who seem 
determin'd to deliver the poor Subject from 
the Extortions of these Wretches, which, 
no doubt will procure the Grateful Ac. 
knowledgment of all Honest Men, and 
draw down n — Blessing — the 
Almighty, who y pleased 
to a ette to Mortals, To Visit the 
Sick, and Relieve the Prisoners, as two great 
Duties of Human Life. In this Happy 

I shall therefore for the present 
leave the Subject, and proceed to speak a 
Word or two in relation to the Humanity 
observed in the Master Debtors Side of 
Newgate, in Comparison to the Usage and 
Impositions of a Sponging- House. 

** After being Arrested and carry'd to the 
Lodge at Newgate, you pay to the Turnkey 
(as before mentioned) 6s and 6d. and then 
you — to the Ward appointed for 

» where, at Entrance, you pay 10s 
od 6d (as aforesaid) th the Steward of that 
Ward for your — ————— out of 
which 2s. is spent amongst the Prisoners of 
your Ward, and the remaining 8s. and 6d. 
is kept by the Steward, for which he pro- 
vides very good Fires, Candles, Salt and 

Brooms, duri E the whole Time of your 
Imprisonment, if it e never so long. 

Which being ed with a Sp - 
ing-House, where you pay 12 per Diem, for 
your Fires, which are not light till Noon, 
and put out every aes 8 or 9 and left 
ih the Dark afterwards, is no doubt infi- 
nitely preferable. 

** Your Garnish being paid, you imme- 
diately enter into a Mess with the other 
Prisoners of the Ward, with whom you eat, 
drink, &c. at a very cheap and reasonable 
Rate, every Person Miner: he for his Day 
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as aforesaid, a sufficient Joint of Mutton, 
Beef, &c., and thereby you have a very 
Dinner of Roast or Boil'd every Day 
or about 4d. each Prisoner, or 6d. at most, 
at which time you may drink such Li 
as you are inclinable to, and be free from 
all — of Im — Ill Manners 
practised by Bailiffs, where not onl 
an extravagant Price, but are obliged am 
what they please to leave, and be subject to 
et The Liberty you have of 

** The Liberty ve of Conversi 
with whom you jas. is at no tine deniad, 
free Access being given at all times between 
Eight in the Morning and Nine at Night, 
at which times you are at liberty to be in 
private with your Friends to Consult and 
Advise, &c., as r Business or Affairs 
may require, without any Person to inter- 
fere with you ; which in a Sponging-House 
is the Reverse; for there you cannot speak 
one Word to your Friend in relation to 
your affairs, but you have one or two of 
their Emissaries listening at the Door, to 
over-hear your Consultations, which may 
oftentimes prove of a bad Consequence, b 
having your Secrets discovered to your Ad. 
versaries. 

* When Occasions require a Per- 
son iocus à Louer to any Plane la London; 
*tis faithfully performed by the Servants of 
Mr Rowse Mr Perry, with great Care 
and Speed, which is never done at any 
Sponging- Houses, as I have before observ- 

Then for the Benefit of Air and Clean- 
liness, there is no Comparison : for here 
every thing is kept clean by the Care of the 
Steward, &c., whereas in a ing- House, 
what with your being close lock'd up, and 
want of fresh Air, the Stink of a Close 
Stool (which is very often full at your com- 
ing in) the ill-smell of the Bed (for they 
and the Smésking of the Chimney the Ai 

S i e Chi $ the Air 
is actually so Infectious, that if the Persona 
confined are not of a strong Constitution, 
they are liable to great Inconveniencies. 

** By this Time, [ believe, my Reader 
will agree with me, That the Master Deb- 
tors Side of Newgate, is a Paradise to the 
best ef Sponging-Houses, not only in re- 
spect to the least Expence, but also for 
Health, good Entertainment, Liberty, Plea- 
sure and Conversation; And therefore, I 
do solemnly declare to all unfortunate Per- 
sons, That when they cannot produce Bail 
or discharge the Action in a short time, 
*tis greatly to their Advantage immediately 
to go to the Master Debtors Side of New- 


gate, rather than suffer themselves to be 


Enposed on, in the Manner I have related. 

** The better to exemplify the great Dif- 
ference there is between the Usage of a 
Sponging-House, and the Master Debtors 
Side of Newgate, I shall here subjoin a 
Bill of Expence for ane Day in each. Place ; 
by which the Reader, at a View, will be 
able to judge of and confirm the Truth of 
what I have asserted, 


« The FORM ofon Honest Bailiff’s BILL, 
for One Night's Lodging and Dey’s Exs- 
pence. 

Mr A. B. his BILL for One Day’s — 


For your Night's i 
For your B 





reakfasti —— — 0 01 0 
For one Quart of Drink at 

Breakfast (whether you dri 0 00 4 

it or no "tis the same 
For half a Pint of Brandy, di 
For your Dinner 
Drink at Dinner — ——————- 
Brandy after Dinner, Half & Pint 
Tobacco and Pipes, 4c. ———— 
Your Keepet's Dinner —————- 
For his Day's Attendance on you— 


Your Su 
Drink at Su per ————————— 


E 
[| —— 
e 
8 
e 
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Total O 17 6 


Newgate and Middleses. 


LAng. 

«6 The Hapenee of One Night's Lodging and 
Day's Charges, in the Master Debtors 
Side aforementioned. 


L s. d. 
Your Night's Lodging ——— ——— 0 00 
Your Dinner- 0 00 
Drink for the whole Day, if 
Three Quarts (but less if you + 0 00 
please) 











Total O 01 7j 
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And very often less, especially when you 
drink Small-Beer at your Dinner. 
From hence it appears, That the Differ- 
ence of Kxpebce duly of One Day, is ac- 
tually Fifteen Shillings and Ten pence Half- 
penny ; which I leave to the Consideration 
of those unfortunate Persons, whose unhap- 
py Situation of Affairs may subject them to 
make Choice of one Place or the other." 





ME FABER ON THE PYRAMID OF CEPHRENES, LATELY OPENED BY BELZONI. 


Most of our readers are probebly 
n of Cephrenes was 
ned b h> skill and perseverance 
Mr Belzoni. Like the large pyra- 
mid, it was found to contain a dark 
chamber and a stone sarcophagus, in 
which were a few bones, some of 
which, on being brought to England by 
Major Fitzclarence, were submitted to 
the inspection of Sir Edward Home, 
and found to be the bones of a cow or 
bull. This discovery has complete- 
ly established the theory of the pyra- 
mid, previously advanced by Mr Fa- 
ber in his learned work on the Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry. We shall, in as 
few words as possible, lay before our 
reader the substance of that theory. 
The striking uniformity of Paga- 
nigm, as established in every part of 
the world, leads to the rationale of the 
pyramids. As its rudiments are the 
éame, so is there a surprising unifor- 
mity in the religious structures of the 
old idolaters. Pyramids, so far from 
being peculiar to t, are to be 
of different sizes, properties, 
won pem in every quarter of the 
o 
d In no reci are they more common 
than ín CE iro e si e eg 
country an Egypt ug e me- 
dium of the shepherd kings, there was 


a very early and a very close religious 
connexion, Now ibo Brahmins are 
unanimous in ing, that every 
Pyramid is an artificial mountain, de- 
signedly constructed as a copy of the 
oly Mount Meru. This holy moun- 
tain they describe as the special abode 
ne sir hir during an universal 
uge, floated in the shi ha, upon 
the surface of the a the 
particulars of this tradition it is unne- 
cessary to enter. ~ 
— the yis stir p relative 
e and origin of the great 
pyramid of Cholula, prevailed among 
the Mexicans, and even at the pre- 
sent day prevails among their pos- 
terity. dà 
From these concurring accounts it 
is evident, that the holy mountain of 
which every pyramid was an avowed 
transcript, was no other than Mount 
Ararat, upon which the ark rested af- 
ter the deluge. Each pyramid them 
was a copy of Mount Ararat, whence it 


ap t the religious notions şt- 
ed to the pyramid, bore a certain 

d of the flood. 
e Hindoe theologians, 

occasionally differing as to the form 


being square, as standing with an as- 
curate relation to the four cardinal 
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points of the compass, antl as com 
sed of "e apna diminishing 
towers p one upon the other. 
Such, according to Herodotus and 
Strabo, was the exact form and ar- 
of the Tower of Babylon. 


But this very pyramid, raised on the 
banks of the Euphrates, 


sons of men reared es a studious copy 
of Meunt Meru. 

The Mexican d, attached to 
the pyramid of Cholule, isa corrupted 
narrative of the building of the Baby- 
lenic Tower, brought away, in the first 
instance, from the plain of Shinar, 
by them of the dispersion. The form 
of the Mexican pyramid co ds 
both in sbape and position with the 
Tower of Babylon, as described by the 
Greek historians. It differs only in 
having a smaller number of steps, 
whereas the Egyptian pyramids of 
Ghiza differ from it, in having a larger. 
In all other respects they perfectly re- 
semble the Tower of Belus; and the 
two which have been opened, contain 
each a dark central chamber, which 
answers to the similar chamber men- 
tioned by Herodotus as constructed in 
the heart of the Babylonic pyramid. 
On the same principle are built the 
Indian pyramids of Tanjore, with this 
difference, that they are higher in re- 
ference to their base, than the pyra- 
mids of Ghiza. a 

As the first Postdiluvian sacrifice 
was on the summit of Mount 
Ararat, by the great patriarch who was 

in the ark, so, on every imi- 
tative mountain, whether natural or 
artificial, sacriflces were devoted to 
that principal Hero-God, who was 
eaid to be the father of three sons, and 
who, with seven — was re- 
ported to have sailed over a shoreless 
ocean in a wonderful ship, by the 
Hindoos called Argha, and by the 
Egyptians and the Greeks styled Argo 
or Baris. For this purpose the pyra- 
midal altar was built with a flat top, 
which sometimes contained a chapel. 
The summit of the chief pyramid of 
Ghiza, though, from the enarmous bulk 
ef the fabric, it seems a mere point to 
the eye of the spectator, is yet a square 
platform of not lessthan thirty-two feet. 

But, admitting that each pyramid 
were a copy of Mount Ararat, the 
question arises, in what manner origi- 


Mr Faber on the Pyramid of Cephrenit, 
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nated the belief, that the pyramids of 
Egypt were the tombs of the ancient 


kings of the country? The Greek 
writers could never have imagined the 
pre to be tombs, unless they had 
actually so informed by the Keyp- 
tians. seem to have been told 
by the priesthood, that each — 
was the tomb of a very ancient king of 
Egypt. Having received this general 
account of them, and finding that the 
three principal ones were ascribed to 
the three kings, Cheops, Cephrenes, 
and Mycerinus, they naturally enough 
concluded them to be the sepulchres 
of these three princes. Their opinion, 
which seemed to rest upon a very so- 
lid foundation, was forthwith com- 
mitted to writing ; and hence originat- 
ed es general ponani, = these 
vain-glorious and tyranni kin 
had Farad their abjecta, and chi 
hausted the wealth of their eountry, for 
no dir tal a than that they might 
repose after death in tombs of extra- 

i itude. 

The truth of the matter, however, 
was this, that instead of being the li- 
teral sepulchres of the literal kings of 
the country, the p ids were each 
alike the mystical sepulchre of Osiris, 
— — primeval king and Hero- 

o t. . 


The worship of Osiris, or Thammuz, 
was of a funereal nature. In the cele- 
bration of his mysteries the god was 
first bewailed as , and afterwards 
his restoration to life was celebrated 
with riotous mirth and frantic excla- 
mations. To these rites there are fre- 
quent allusions in Scripture, for they 
— in Palestine as much as in 

gypt By the ancient author of the 
Orphic Argonautics, they are deno- 
minated the Lamentations of the E- 
gyptians, and the Sacred Obsequies of 
Osiris. They were celebrated in the 
following manner :— 

In memory of Osiris being com 
to enter into an ark by Typhon, or the 
evil genius of the ocean, an image of 
the god was annually placed in a boat 
shaped like the Lunar Crescent, and 
set afloat upon the Nile. It was called 
the Argo, evidently the same as the 
ship Argha of the kindred theo 
of Hindostan. It was, however, 
deemed the mystic coffin of the god ; 
and as his entrance into it was esteem- 
ed the same as his death, so an eva- 
sion from it was esteemed the same as 


984 
his — — wail- 
ing, followe rejoicing hymns. 

v part of the publi character 
of Osiris demonstrates him, so far as 
his humanity is concerned, to be the 
scriptural Noah. According to the al- 
legorizing phraseology of antiquity, the 
great patriarch was said to die out of 
one world, and to be born again into 
another, as he lay for a season conceal- 
ed in his floating coffin, or when the 
fanereal ship came to land, rosaning 
him from the realms of Hades. $ 
speculations, it is obvious, made the 
worship of Egypt funereal. 

This explanation of the ceremony is 
confirmed by the kindred fable of 
Hindostan. For Iswara, in the theo- 

of Hindostan, stands connected 
with his consort Isi, and his ship Arg- 
ha, just as Osiris stands connected, in 
the theology of Egypt, with his con- 
sort Isis, and his ship Argo. But 
there cannot be a reasonable doubt, 
that the legend of Iswara, entering 
into the ship Argha, when the whole 
earth is overflowed by the ocean, and 
of Iswara and Argha being metamor- 
phosed into two doves, when the wa- 
ters retire, is the history of the gene- 
ral deluge given in the peculiar lan- 

of the Pagan hierophants. There- 
fore the parallel legend of Osiris being 
driven into the ship Argo, by the fury 
of the ocean, ind the funeral cere- 
monies which were founded upon it, 
inust also relate to the history of the 
general deluge. It is now plain enough, 
why each Egyptian pyramid, though, 
like every other pyramid, a copy of 
Monnt Meru or Ararat, was yet very 
truly, according to their theological 
speculations, declared by the priest- 
hood to be the tomb of a very ancient 
king of the country. By this ancient 
king they meant the Hero-God Osiris, 
and his tomb was such another as the 
Cretans shewed for the sepulchre of 
their chief Hero-God Zan, or Jupi- 
ter; but the Greeks took them literal- 
ly, and thence handed down to — 
rity, that the poan were literal 
tombs of certain literal Egyptian kings. 

This funereal character of the pyra- 
mids of Ghiza is not peculiar to them, 
but is ascribed to the pyramids of all 
other countries. According to Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, the pyramid of 
Babylon was indifferently called the 
templeand the tomb of Belus; through- 


Mr Faber on the Pyramsa of Cephfener. 
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out Greece, those tumuli which were 


temples and tombs of the The 
pyramids of t, , Were 
tombe, as the Greek writers said —they 
were, in strict accordance with the 
funereal worship of the old 
each the mystical tomb, or high p 
of that reputed first king of every pri- 
mitive nation—who, by the Egyptians, 
was denominated Osiris, or Ammon, 
or Phtha; by the Chaldéans, Belus, or 
Oannes; by the Phenicians, Adonis, 
or Thammuz ; by the Hindoos, Bud- 
dha, or Menu, or Iswara; by the 
Celts, Hu, or Dylan; and by the 
Mexicans, Vitzle-Putzli, or Mexitli. 
The dark central chamber was the al- 
si geom sepulchre of the god : the le- 
vel platform on the summit smoked 
with the sacrifices devoted to him. 
Such was the theory offered by Mr 
Faber, in his work on “ The Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry," and of which an 
outline has been given by him in a 
tract just now published, entitled, 
** Remarks on the Pyramid of Ceph- 
renes, lately opened by Mr Belzoni.*" 
The — — found by Bel- 
zoniin the sarcop of the 
mid, are undoubtedly those of de ; 
cred Bull Mneuis, in whose body 
Osiris was supposed, from time to 
time, to become incarnate. Diodorus 
Siculus gives a curious account of the 
mode in which every newly found 
Mneuis was floated down the Nile in 
the mysterious Baris, and on the Bem- 
bine table we may still behold the 
figure of that animal standing in that 
holy navicular coffin. Had a human 
skeleton been found royally paramount 
in a more costly sarcophagus, while 
the skeletons of different animals re- 
posed around it in lower and less 
splendid — it might at least 
have been a plausible conjecture, that 
the human skeleton was that of an 
ancient king, while the bestial skele- 
tons were those of animals which had 
been slaughtered to accompany their 
master to the nether world. But the 
post of honour was given to the bull, 
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because he was deemed an Avatar of 
the God. 

Mr Faber draws two corollaries from 
this discussion: First, That the pecu- 
culiar superstition of Egypt must at 
least have been as ancient as the erec- 
tion of the pyramids. They must have 
been built for the identical purposes 
to which we find them applied. We 
must, therefore, in exact concordance 
with Scriptare, which describes the 
Israelites in the wilderness as bowing 
down before the bestial image of the 
Bul Mneuis, carry back the bovine 
superstition of Egypt to the earliest 

tluvian ages: for even in the 
time of — pe father of oo 
histery ; ramids were an object 
of antiquarian — and don. 
The second corollary is, that the sepul- 
chral worship of Osiris, or Buddha, 
or Adonis, or Belus, could not have 
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been more recent in its origin than 
the dispersion of Babel. The t- 
ians saw, that in all leading essentials 
their own preme were the mere 
double of Babylonian pyramid, 
and their own superstition of the 
aM — And as the 

ilding of the gyptian pyramid ne- 
cessarily supposes the already existing 
superstition to which they were de- 
voted, so the — of Babylo- 
nian pyramid equally supposes the 
previous existence of a kindred super- 
stition which gave rise to its construc- 
tion. Agreeably to the just opinion 
of the Hindoo theologians, the pyra- 
mid on the banks of the Euphrates, or 
artificial mountain, raised in a flat 
country where there are no natural 
mountains, was the first erected copy 
of the holy mountain Meru or Arerat. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A FISHING EXCURSION UP GLENWHARGAN, IN DUMPRIES= 
SHIRE, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON BAIT-FISHING. 


Sir, 
Ir was during the autumn, I think, of 
the year 1808, that, in company with 
an intimate and valued friend, and, at 
the same time, suitably appointed with 


provisions, I set out on a fishing ex- 
cursion towards the source of the Scar.* 
It was on one of those fine mornings, 
ceretd notata, in the fisher's calendar, 
when there is neither sun nor Bamf- 





© The rivers, or rather the burns, in the u 


district of Dumfries-shire, and on the 


boundary of the adjoining counties, are all intimately known to the author of this article. 


Most of them afford ex 
of your readers, to 


ent sport to the angler, and it may not be unacceptable to some 
E. few of the most remarkable. The Cairn, which 


descends from the western side of the county, and which joins the Cluden, is an excellent 
stream, though rather embarrassed by wood, and above Monchire, it branches out 


into a variety of tributary 


one of which is stored with fish. Upon the 


streams, 
main stream stands the seat of the Earls of Glencairn, a family long renowned in Scottish 
story. Next to these, passing eastward along the north of Ni e, comes the Shinnel, 
which makes its way g a most romantic glen, but which, on account of the beautiful 
woods which cover it, is inaccessible to the line for a great way up. The Scar succeeds, a 
stream, and when fished up Glenwhargan, and the adjacent glens, eminently fitted 
for successful sport. The scenery is most bold and striking, on the hazel 

which cover the fora considerable way upwards, there are excellent nuts, of whic 
the people in the neighbourhood make a yearly traffic. ** The Grey Glede of Glenwhar- 
Craig,” is celebrated over all the country in the sports and be rae of infancy. Eagles 
ve been seen in this direction not many years ago. Passing still farther east, we meet 
with the Nith, more famed for the purity of its waters, the rapidity of its current, and 
the adjacent Castle of Drumlanrigg, than for trouting. ` There is, however, excellent sal- 
mon fishing were one allowed to practise it. 'The tributaries of this river, the Carron, 
and the Cample, are too much fished to be at all remarkable: yet, towards the heads, 
there is, particularly in wet weather, often the very best amusement. From the elevated 
and pi ue bill of Queensberry streams pour into the Annan and the Ae in every 
direction, and all these are excellent. The Cassee which pes by the hospitable resi- 
dence of Mr Harkness, (Mitchelalacks,) to whom and to whose moonlight whisky I here- 
by introduce all fishers, was once unrivalled, but is now sadly poached with * pike 
nets and lime." The Brawn is still a lonely stream—and after a flood, in particular, it 
affords unequalled bait fishing. I have often killed seventeen or eighteen dozen here in 
the course of a few hours. But transcendently the best is, in my opinion, after all, the 
Day, one of the heads of the Clyde—and were it not for the proximity of Leadhills, from 


Beilie* to discoursge, but when the 
creeping mist ascends gradually from 


vale, and plen, and cot, and vil 

till all the opens up, and 
heaven above has me. one se 
field of obscurity. It was on one of 


those mornings which frequently suc- 
ceed, at this season, to rain over night 
—Pwhen the earth teems with fresh- 
ness, and the mossy burns are in fa- 
mous dark brown trim, that, full of 
health and spirits, and — 
pressing avocations, we i 

forth with baskets on our backs, and 
rods in our hands, determined to take 
advantage of all occurrences, from 
which amusement and enjoyment 
might be derived. If you are the least 
of a fisher yourself, Mr Editor, and 
if you are not, I perceive that more than 
one of your Contributors are, you will 
readily enter into our feelings, and 
conceive all that joy and light-heart- 
edness which, on ha first escape from 
the casualties of home, every true 
fisher experiences. He feels for a 
time as if his happiness were too great 
to be kared o lina he cannot 
help occasionally casting an eye behind, 
fearing that some unwelcome and une 
seasonable message of recall may 
overtake him. He walks on spri 
and uxori Pici the tug of future 
success at his heart. He places him- 
self by the side of every well-known 
stream, or bank, or whirl, and sees the 
long and the dripping line shakin 

with the motion of his safely landed 
victim. "What a source, Mr Editor, 
of exquisite and innocent enjoyment 
have they been ignorant of—who have 
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never set at defiance master and pa- 
rent's command, who have never brav- 
ed hunger and travel and toil—who 
have never been subjected to the lash, 


tüed or to the task of punishment, that 


they might enjoy this fascinating 
amusement. To all stages pir this 
pastime possesses interest, and con- 
veys pleasure, from the season of 
childhood which dabbles from morn- 
ing to night in the same pool, to that 
of peri-wig pated age, which comes at 
last to the same limited range. But 
it is durimg the period of youth, during 
the sunshine of our un mom- 
ing, that this amusement comes home 
to our heart in all its excitement and 
delight. In houses, in books, and in 
streets, those objects which press most 
early and moet closely upon our atten- 
tention—all is tame end artificial, the 
works and the contrivances of man 
—but stationed betwixt the mountain 


** The daisy spreads its silver star 


D£9—  pnheeded," 


Nature becomes our schoolmistress, 
and her voice descends like the ** dew 
of Hermon" on the young and suscep- 
tible mind. It is under such cir- 
cumstances as these that the most 
lovely and vigorous blossoms of mora- 
lity, and sometimes likewise of genius, 
are fostered—end that an '* Kitrick 





REM Well, and a number of stones erected around a large stone in the 
w 


is called the King's chair. As this is the line of communication betwixt Nithsdale 


and Annandale, it is probable that one of our Scottish monarchs, in passing down 
the Johnstones and the Jardines of Annandale, ma i 


have pursued this 


that all the burns I have mentioned on the east of the Nith are entirely freed from the 
teasing embarrassment of wood, in which respect they have a manifest advantage over them 


in the west. 


* A Bamf-Bailie, known in all latitudes north of the Tay, to mean one of those swollen 
sultry — clouds which, to the annoyance of the angler, make such a figure in our 
summer sky. 
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moar puit bes sppeared to astonish 
to his country. 
, In reference mere. 


ly to “ trout-killing,” be, strietly 
, an unsocial amusement, yet 
it is htful still to enjoy the com- 
of a friend ; and if you can but 
——— as € m more 
eager experienced e sport, 
whom, after various disasters, eR iod 
sucedssful efforts, you may easily per- 
suade to tie up his rod, and witness 
your sudcess, you have indeed light. 
ed upon a tressure—you have found 
the rose without the the bless- 
ing without the curse of fishing so- 
clety—you may then fish your streams 
in a leisurely manner—nor for the 
sake of one inviting bank sacrifice many 
very fuir chances. You may di 
your skill and address, and count over 
age pond dr him, and in case 
e be at all inclined to learn, yeu 
may instruct him experimentally iri 
the art. '* Scire tuum niliil est (says 
the poet) nisi te seire sciat alter.” 
And the solitary fisher may 
find retirement advantageous to his 
success, yet still his heart s prayer will 


* Grant me one in my retreat, 
Whem I may whisper solitude is sweet.” 
The ftiend with whom on this oc- 
casion I set eut was, fortunately for 
me, of this description. For, though 
he was the first, after about seven 
miles travel, to lay 4 Hne in the water, 
(indeed he had his tackle in order long 
ere we teached the stream)—though 
he was the first to get a most won- 
derfal rise—the first to hook one up~ 
wards of a pound—and the first to 
drag to the bank one not upwards of 
an ounce weight—he was likewise the 
first to exhibit his person from a tree 
—the first to amputate, by his bodily 
weight alone, a large branch, and the 
first to discover, after all his trouble, 
his hooks and part of his line still 
waving in the wind above. He was 
evet and anon cracking off a hook be- 
hind, or fixing it upon a rock before 
him. He had often occasion for his 
knife, and it was not till frequent and 
father incisions had been made 
into his stockings and cost sleeves, 
that he could unrol and disentangle 
himself from an unsuecessfül and ill- 
— throw; He — last 
absolutely aquatic, and, y re- 
gardiess of consequences, dived and 
"me ime from one side of the 
OL. Vs 
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water to the other like à Newfound- 
dtid doy, or a duck before rain. At 
:egrinsta fbetng emi, ‘whilst 
ing against a floati ;,wW 
considered that tee was dragging 
ihto activity seme ** monster of the 
deep,” and having, in vain, endeavour 
ed to repair the fracture, by means of 
his hat-band, he lost so much ground, 
and beeame of consequence so diepirit. 
ed, that he fairly gave up the contest. 
I was fishing as I always do, with 
the ** bait or worm," and was ever and 
anon giving fresh evidence of my skill ; 
— polest die e had 
strongly opposed my rne on ouf 
way to the river, dis to become 
& eonvert to it, I undertook to ine 
struct him ; but finding that the day 
was getting clear, and tliat the powet 
of the sun, in otr present situátion, 
was rather oppressive, ahd sltegethet 
unfavourable to the amusement, it 
became tiecessary to look out fot a 
green and marshy spot at the bottom 
of the te , where we might 
be sure of spring water; and aceord« 
ingly, having sweeped out with our 
a * basin, against owt future 
necessities, we left it to clear, atid laid 
ourselves down on the adjoining 
greet swarfl to enjoy our repast, an 
to discourse of ** bait fishing.” 

We were now in the vety depths of 
Glenwhergan, and the celebrated 
** erag” or rock of that hame was di- 
teetly before us. It rome almost im- 
mediately ftom the opposite bank of 
the river in a perpendicular but rug- 

| ascent to a very consi e 
ight. Still, however, # did not ap- 
pear to us to merit that celebrity 
which, from our infancy, we had 
heard it obtain; nor did we deem 
many otlier “ crags” of less note, leas 
deserving of notice. So having emp- 
tied out pockets of their store, and one 
of our baskets of a bottle, we with- 
drew eur eyes and our attention, for a 
fime, to less sublime, but not, te a 
fisher, less interesting subjects. 

And now, Sir, my narrative, in 
imitation of that of the t ane 
cient philosophers, is about to assume 
a didactic forn, and you must just bé 
content fo listen for a Mttle to the in- 
structions which, during the meridian 
hest, and in the plenitude of expo- 
rience end authority, F then delivered. 

** These worms (continued F), with 
which you see I am, in this small 
bag attached by a string to my but- 
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ton-hole, so well provided, are, in the 
first place, of a particular kind—and, 
in the second place, they have under- 
gone a particular preparation. You 
eee they are all white or green worms, 
and these I prefer to the red, on ac- 
count of their tenacity or hardness ; 
and I have a notion besides, that they 
are best suited to the taste of our 
mountain-trouts. The clean but moist 
and somewhat yellow bag, in which 
they are lodged, is gathered from a- 
midet heath, or in various other situs- 
tions. I have changed it frequently 
on these very worms, and have -kept 
it constantly moist with a little milk, 
and you see how lively and clear they 
appear. Now, look at my hook, it 
is, you see, tied on a single hair—a 
method preferable to any other, as the 
hair never rots in the water, and occu- 
pies, in this method of tying, 80 little 
room, that the hook passes along with- 
out tearing or lacerating the worm. It 
is pretty large you see, and turned a 
little to one side towards the point. 
On a very small hook a worm is not 
easily thrust, and when on it, will not 
long remain. It is also apt to gather into 
& lump over the point, and thus pare 
the hook from striking. I have broken, 
too, you observe, a piece off the shaft 
of my hook ; and could I discover a 
method of attaching a shaftless hook 
to a line, I would have no shaft at all ; 
for, in this case, I should be able to 
strike the trouts more obliquely, and 
with more success. Take one of these 
baits out of the beg, and I will teach 
you how pd pe it on—an art which is 
more difficult and important than you 
are aware of: Begin by thrusting in 
the point of your hook near tbe tail, 
and still leave as much to play at 
large, as, from its motion, may give 
to your ar the — life— 
now pass the upper part of the worm 
along the hook, and even a little way 
up the line—in most cases it is best to 
have two worms on—but be sure you 
always leave the tip of your hook 
— The meaning of this advice 
ou will perceive so soon as we begin 
e fish. One of these baits, thus pre- 
and thus put on, so great is 
its toughness, the mode of 
eparation, may serve to kill four 
or five trouts; for there is no ne- 
-— a new bait, as is common- 
y supposed, every trout you secure. 
You will be a bad fisher kid an 
& very unapt disciple of mine—if you 
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permit one trout out of twenty to 
gorge or swallow your hook. There 


is nothing, however, can teach you but 
practice—eo hand me that bottle." 
Having, during this very interest- 
ing dialogue, teken care to replenish 
our craving stomachs with ample 
prog, we were now come, like San- 
cho, to think of the bottle; and 
though its contents were neither S 
ish nor Rhenish, they were ted 
to qualify the substantials we hsd 
esten, and the cold spring-water we 
had drunk—so dipping it into the 
well “ of our clearing,” and qualifying 
a little the heat of the whisky, by an 
admixture of cooling water, we put 
the bottle in succession to our mout 
It was during a rather protracted pull 
—to the prolonging of which my pu- 
pil was in the attitude of stating his 
disapprobation—and whilst I present- 
ed the appearance of an astronomer 
looking ugh a telescope at the 
moon, that the “ Crag of Glenwhar- 
gan” arrested, for the second time, my 
attention ; and I was not a little sur- 
prised to find, how much in so short 
time, as Chalmers would express it, it 
had ** extended its enlargements ;" 
and upon stating the discovery to my 
impatient disciple, he admitted that 
it really seemed to him likewise to be 
increased. It appeared, in short, to 
us both now to ighly deserving 
of the title ** Great," which, in com- 
mon with some other v indi 
names in history, it had obtained. 
Now, Mr Editor, you make a mighty 
fuss about your kaleidoscopes, which, 
after all, can only present i to 
the eye that are varied and beautiful, 
but which bave no direct power what- 
ever upon the percipient and recipient 
of all the pleasure—the mind or soul ; 
but here is a kaleidoscope, which not 
only presents outward objects in a 
new, in a multiplied, or in a more 
sublime attitude, but likewise attunes 
the whole soul to the scene presented 
—it connects the outward object with 
the inward man, and thus the happy 
employer of this powerful instrument 
does not feel himself as insulated and 
detached from, but as a part, and a 
member of one unity, from the 
centre of which he feels and enjoys to 
the very extremity of his outward 
perceptions, He sits, like the spider, 
in the middle (though, by the bye, 
I never saw any but a poetical spider 
in this attitude,) of his web; the 
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smallest pulsation upon the very rim 
and verge of his simal. descry, Hi sen- 
sation in the very core of his heart—is 
a sentiment in the very centre of feel- 
ing. 

The sun had now abated a little of 
his intensity, and although not by any 
means a favourable afternoon for our 

t, there was occasionally a cloud, 
and constantly a breeze; and bein 
reci y intent upon giving an 
receiving instruction, and having 
fairly finished, according to my favour- 
ite song, ** The last of our bottle," we 
set to work again in earnest, he 
to watch the exemplification of my 
rules, and I to prove by every throw, 
that these rules were founded on ex- 
tensive experience. 

And now I am about to communi- 
cate to you, Mr Editor, and through 
you to, I do not exactly know how 
oy a secret, which » known at 

is present moment only to a very 
few indeed, a secret, the d ion of 
which has made me long the most 
successful bait-fisher in the count 
where I reside; a secret, which I h 
originally from an old soldier, of 
whom, and of whose feats in this way, 
there are many yet alive in Nithedale 
who can bear ample testimony. And 
this secret, with a liberality and pub- 
lic-spiritedness which would only be 
looked for from, at least, which would 
only be found in an old fisher, I au- 
thorise, and even IS to make 
as public as you can. e fact is, I 
am now becoming a little, perhaps not 
a little corpulent ; I cannot ascend the 
hills, or trace the streams so clever! 
as I could formerly, and lest I shoul 
get more indolent, or more stupid, or 

made a D.D., or take to “the bot- 
tle” exclusively ; and thus, from any 
or from all of these causes, be render- 
ed incapable of asking or of obtaining 
credit, I have come to the determi- 
nation of making, as the man in the 
play says, “a clear breast of it," and 
the secret consists entirely in knowing 
€ how to throw the line.” The com- 
mon practice is to go to the head of 
the streaín or of the pool, and to al- 
low the bait to make its way before 
you, downwards, till it be caught by 
some watchful eye, and | in some 
unhappy jaw. But in this case you 
‘always pull against the stream, and, 
consequently, you more than double 
the resistance ; besides, as all fish catch 
any bait floating downwards with their 
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heads turned against the current, it is 
ten to one but, after your beit has 
been almost as far home in the stom- 
ach of the trout, as Jonah was in that 
of the whale, the trout may open his 
mouth and allow yow to free him of . 
so inconvenient a meal Now the 
method in which I was instructed, and 
which I have always practised in all 
seasons, and almost every variety of 
weather, with success is thie ; instead 
of fishing with the bait down a small 
mountain burn, fish up it: keep a pret- 
ty long line, and keep constantly Tue 
hng it out and throwing it in; thus, 
even suppose there is not a single fish 
i the stream or in the pool whieh 
may have the least intention to swal- 
low, many, almost in every case, will 
have a great inclination to look at, to 
nibble at, to tamper (in short) with, 
this vus During all this floeting 
and circling, during all this nibbling 
and dallying, you will observe that 
the trout still keep, in this mode of 
fishing, betwixt your hook and you; 
and, accordingly, whenever you choose 
to call home your hook with a sudden 
jerk, you have a great chance to come 
oui. some fellow's jaws, or across his 
breast, who had no intention to swal- 
low, but to wander ;—who wentas many 
who suffered in the Porteous, and 
who suffer in all mobs, did and do 
merely to ask “what was the matter." 
You must, however, remember whilst 
ising this method, to have a 
strong line and rod (a piece of weli- 
rowan tree is worth all the 
Mackenzies and Phins in p world 
meaning no disparagement to these ce- 
lebrated artists) which will bend down 
almost to your hand, for, in order to ac- 
complish your purpose, you arecompel- 
led to draw so pow , and in case, 
as most fi tly happens, your victim 
be not well hooked, so smartly that, 
should you hit upon a root or a stone, 
your tackle, otherwise, will be in danger 
of giving way. I have fished upwards of 
twenty dozen (without looking through 
my kaleidoscope !) during a day in this 
manner, and upwards of one-third 
were actually hooked on the outside. 
** Ezus aware’ amis, 
Aadupigay dtónxas, 
Arloari, nas Rogers.” 
s This is all away! away ! 
You have made me waste the day, 
"How I've chattered, prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so." 
The day was so far wasted by the 
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time I had given m il a fall 8pe- 
eimen of my art, that the bottom of 

Gleawhargan wes sunk into shade, 
and the ehedow of the western was ex- 
hibited in waving ontline on the front 
of the eastern steep The smoke 
which, in more eleveted situations, is 
as soon as it es- 


garden, erecting its stem, end 
ding out at a certain elevation on 
quie ]t wes marking this 
peaceful notification, that we were en- 
abled to discover ‘‘ a sheep-farm stead- 
ing," at the conflux of two streams, 
and immediately under & precipitous 
exhibition of erags above, with stunt- 
ed thorn and “ hazel scraps” towards 
the bottom. After the usual challenge 
ef cur and whelp, we affzcted a lodge- 
ment within the hs'-door, and, pro- 
ecedimg along a narrow and dark pas" 
sage, we found the '* guidman" of the 
family employed in family worship, or 
in — once — language of 
pg the buik,” and 


towns, villages, a 


tifying exercise wee performed in 

days of our fathers, and is ail kepi 
in remete and muirland 

s aree And as ene Right Reverend 

= Right Honeurable the General As- 


LAug 


sembly of the Church of Scotland, have 
deemed it proper to recommend g re 
vival of this good old custom, I am 
not without my hopes, that, through 
the interest of some leading men about 
Edinburgh, who are, as it were, the 
mouth, the body, 


the gudeman we found sested on his 
** Langsettle,” from the back of which 
projected a narrow drop-table, 


ported by —— Yt. 


ter in Isaj shoe- footed 
lass occupied the near iad of the 
** Langsettle,” with her Bible in her 
hand, but opened, as I had afterwards 
oocesion to observe, at the “‘ Song of 
Solomon.” Whether this was scci- 
dent or design I know not; but the 
next was her marriage-day. Close | 
a large and luminous peat fire, w 
= pleni Adis pag - 
ewife, large y wi 
S eleeping infant on her ys a pair 
af large seisears suspended from ome 
— and a ———— pocket suspend- 
the other ; above or beyond 





ap uls ef f i worship, 
— 


is in Scotland termad 
The Buik.” 


von the bland the family, takes fram «he shelf or bole in the 
ag the blank leaves of which are genexall 


y recorded his owa 
blessing generally precedes the apen» 
» or S hr n 

to the old presbyterian form (one 


O vin to the insecurity of field conventicles, under which, and with a reference to 
which, it was instituted,) are first read, and then sung line by line in succession : no voice is 


silent, from a +. herd an — tents — " 
cant or too elevated to join in the praise 
kneeling 


— 
bible—and, in a 
ve God 
They, and they only, who bave been 
morning and evening sasrifee, 
fri 


dwife herself. None 


th 
Pu is next 


— 


posture, an oxtempore and fervent prayer is offer- 


brought up under the due — of this 
who dave felt and viscsad 1 its 
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ters, A led, wha acted in vant sescmblage of leds and lasses, 
the enpacity of *‘cow-herd,” occupied a dissenti an, who oocu 


a more central situation, and seemed 
to have his attention chiefly directed 
towards s peir of footless hose, termed 
im Dumfries-ahire  bashans,” i 


table. — ry > group» and with- 
ent any very ns or appoint- 
— were seattered dogs and eats, 
whelps and kittens, in abundance s 
and over it h a canopy of smoke, 
blue, dense, and level, in which were 
hid reof and rafters ; and,.as we found, 
to our satisfaction, at next morning's 
meal, exoellent mutton hame. 

Such was the group which presented 
bakanei by the gudenem Kime! tne 

i into 
a seat beside the lass with the Bible, 
whilst my friend was advanoed to the 
bench in the upper house. The service 
went on without suffering any material 
interruption, wnles what 
from our eut-of-deors enemies, the 
dogs, who still eyed us with suspicion, 
and —— dissatiafaction. Hering 
teid, , onr situation, we were 
E grao e gaa 
potatoes” to supper, and a bed. 

Next day, after a hearty breakfast 
en Louise adu vega — 
accompaniment of a cau mountain 
— we were given to erara 

marriage ofa servant girl, with a 
shepherd lad, “ about two — the 


fries- 
ev ły-rooted 
, aod, taking 


Bei 
recipè, by which this very delicious repast, 


more than an hour, in disegursing of 
motives, and duties, and consequences 3 
til many elbows were ip motion, meny 
winks were exchanging, and man 
female cheeks were reddening through 
nr gus fo d 

s Jn for a penny, in fora pound," 
go having — the ceremony, we 
consented likewise te be present “ y 
the glen” at the marriage feast, and 
to take 3 shere of the festivities of the 
oococian. Rut as these were not te 
take place fil some hours after, we 
resa]ved to fish eur way up. 

We had now got cleer of that brush» 
wood, with which the gourse of the 
river was the day before, almost at 
every tum, beot; and had neither 
root nor branch to entangle our hooks 
upon. That which we were following 
up, was still the main branch of the 
Scar, greatly diminished, as it had 
lost several inconsidereble tributa» 

the way, The day, however, 

, and sultry ; and, 9s is come 
in these situations, the streem 
had returned te its natural colour, 
and nearly to its usual size during 


t t, , 
cant gulle d he 


tter chances; leaving 
deck toten of Mi chad cary uf 
i pesaession part 
the water, which in such 3 day in per 
ticular was fishable. At lesgth be 
tired fairly of my plan, twisted off his 


shall here append 
Econ du Dani 


uickly gone thrpugh, to prevent oever-coolipg, piece the pot og 
che infueee of the fire—beat them with a begtle, or rake them 
with a flesh hook, till they have become completely — and tough 
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hook, beit and all, in a passion, and 
protested he would bave nothing more 
to do with so cruel, so beastly an 
amusement. Beastly indeed, he might 
have some shew for calling it, as he 
had in his absence been digging with 
his fingers amidst the turf for worms ; 
but cruel under his present circum- 
stances, he had no reason to term it; 
as even according to his own admission, 
he had never even hooked a fin. The 
general imputation of defilement, I 
cannot indeed altogether repel, though 
in following the plan I have recom- 
mended, it is very ipe ee ; but 
on the score of cruelty, the days 
of him who sung of the bait 


s Which by rapacious hunger swallowed 
* Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding 
Obes weal helpless, incomplaining 
a Hanh pein and horrortothetender hand,” 


down to the present hour, the al- 
legation has arisen from inexperience, 
and sheer ignorance. For who that 
can, and whether he fish with fly or with 
balt, — rte a his — m 
mediately u it, to death, by 
a twist af the neck, will enter into 
any rug ien the mere poetry of such 
fanciful horrors. In most instances, 
I fancy the sportsman, whether his 
pun n water or in air, finds 


leasure ases ned nearly to 
Hb Paco: auk he who can kill 
twelve dozen ae — ig ep 
ther fishing wi e fly can only ki 
: six, will not very readily relin i 
his harsh and beastly plan, for one 
less deadly, but more sentimental. 
We arrived at last, at the “ — 
where the bridal feast was to be . 
It was a small rush-thatched cottage, 
over the door and windows of which 
vegetation had extended her influence ; 
and a few dark brown patches here 
and there along the roof, gave it rather 
a pyebald aspect. It was, in short, the 
very counterpart of Jock, who with 
tattered coat, and clouted inexpres- 
sibles, was now rapidly advancing 
amidst a NE a spray o his own 
raising, through dub and mire, in 
hopes of winning the brooxe. Behind 
him, and occasionally too before him, 
followed and advanced one who 
seemed equally determined with his 
antagonist, and last of all appeared in 
view the whole marriage party, drifting 
up the glen in noisy motley con- 
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firmament of his coun- 
tenance instantly assumed the 
and the tresses of a comet. He stood 
the very abstract, and epitome of all 
the signs of divine wra 
nounced to destruction the city of Je- 
rusalem ; and there let him stand till 
he cool, for here comes a fiddle, and 
here comes a ble accompeni- 
ment of lads and “ lasses free ;" with 
whom it is time to partner ourselves 
on the green. And now, Mr Editor, 
in order to appreciate our present si- 
tuation, you must know where you 


are. 

But if you have never, in any of 
your autumnal excursions, had the 
good fortune to have your ankle twist- 


and a critic, under the soft and ge- 
nial inspiration of ** honest rustic sim- 
plicity"—then you can but guess at 
the interest we feel in the scene around 
us—we are, asit were, a caravan in 
the desert—not the polished valley of 
is more completely encircled 
with mountains, and along the bold 
and undulating line of a horizon un- 
usually elevated, and closely pressed 
home upon the eye, a few that 
i like horses. The 
— bd ead are h with a 
pery of many towering and magni- 
ficent clouds, which now intercept and 
now transmit with increased splen- 
dour, the sun's rays. The Scar, now 
concealing its diminished head under 
bank and amidst rocks, leaves us ss 
much “ green sward,” within one of 
its turnings, as serves for a ball-room ; 
and Jock is now conducting the young 
gudewife, his old acquaintance of the 
“ milk-stoup and crib," toa reel. Nor 
is he ill supported—for we have all 
taken a share in the sport, and the 
valley ag te the ground shakes 
with the demonstration of our joy. 
The graces, if ever they travel so 
—— Pare abani el gama 
casion, and the blooming daughters 
health superintend the si mc in 
their stead—all is one flap, and shout, 
and spring. Even “‘ Hoshekins" him- 
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self draws up the legs of his footless 
hose, and flings it away, in a style of 
bride whom, he whispers me aljly, he 
whom, he w me slyly, 
has twenty times kissed in the bus 
Accidents such as the dropping of a 
thrum-garter from the bride's leg— 
the bursting of a petticoat string some 
where — the eae of our 
0 eman, in one o figure 
daa, over the of his amazed 
and yelping colley—these little inci- 
dents serve only as interludes to vary 
the scene and increase the effect. 
What took place during this musical 
carnival, below the surface of the 
earth, I presume not even to guess ; 
but above, the dogs chase and bark 
in delight —the sheep move off 
in — rows to the hill—the 
raven ts her thorn in the midway 
steep—and the “ gray glade of Glen- 
whar gan" 
** Flaps his well-dedged wing and bears 
away.” 
The trouts," however, contrary to 
their conduct on some other occasions 
of alike nature, keep to their pools; 
nor observe I any of the moles pre- 
senting their broad claws to the day. 
Human nerves, however, as well as 


Jiddle-strings uire to be relaxed. 
Even the prac ised mover of the fiddle- 
bow requests a pause and a draught of 


beer ; and so well has our ** hoshened 
hero" employed his time in the dance, 
that he is now incapable of awaiting 
his succession to the tankard ; but un- 
corking a bottle from the basket, fair- 
ly sets it to his mouth—but almost 
instantly, and to the utter amazement 
of all who witnessed the action, dash- 
ed the bottle to the ground, pulling, 
at the same time, from his ta 
pese (a prm) of. M fpe 

the pursuit of his fingers. 
Js ** Hughoc” stood, when Maillie 
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lay under her last speech befote him 
(see Burns)—as a certain celebrated 
ilist stood, upon discovering the 
lood of his own noble nose on the 
carpet under him—as the schoolmas- 
ter of Carrickfergus looked, when an 
Irish cummer placed a parcel, con- 
taining a new born child, on the 
table before him—so statue-like—so 
terror-struck—so sunk in utter amaze- 
ment, stands our ‘ hero of the byre,” 
— — — and — 
reptile, w so nearly escap- 
ed inhumation in his — But 
inhumation, under the present cir- 


cumstance, is evidently out of the 
question; for his whole inner man 
had revolted against it; and even, as 


he turns another rueful and suspi- 
cious look towards the motionless rep- 
tile, his jaws open, and his whole soul 
seems to shiver through its mortal 
tenement.t 

I leave it to you, Mr Editor, for I 
am now obliged to travel post towards 
the conclusion of my narrative, I 
leave it to you to figure to yourself 
the dinner, with all its accompani- 
ments of brandy, and is, and 
whisky; and I leave it likewise in 
your power, to fancy out the most en- 
tertaining and interesting amusements 
of a whole night’s promiscuous dancing 
in a sheiling. See us then next morn- 
ing on our way homewards—weary 
jaded and worn out with watching, 
yet still persevering in the pursuit of 
our amusement and now killing to 
our hearts content, and to the annoy- 
ance of our shoulders ; and then carry 
us along the Scar till you fairly return 
us about twelve at night to our re- 
pective abodes. 

** Now our weary eyes we close, 

Leave us, leave us, to repose !" 

Peter M‘Finn. 
Manse of- 








Boriana ; or Sketches of Pugilism t. 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 
No. II. 


Tax second great era of English Pu- 
gilism, may be reckoned from the 


death of Fig, to that of Big Ben, a pe- 
riod of little more than forty years, 





© « The trouts lap o? the Leven loch, 


Charmed with the melody.” 
filed by a mistake with beer. 
e of the Author of that excellent Work, ** Boxrawa, 


+ A lech-bottie had been 
+ In our last Number, we 


QuEEN’s WAKE. 


OR BKETCRES OP midi c the Great UxkxowN. We have since seen that 
5 
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but exhibiting a fare constellation of to sink into utter ey, but felt 
genius and practical Talent. Perhaps assured that there befound a suo- 
greater number of first-rate fighters — oessor to the throne. And tliat snoces 


led during thet than any era of hu- 
Sait Ay and had 4 lover of the 
Fancy hod his pa and choice of time, 
he would probably have fixed upon that 
half century, which had given him a 
view of the whole pugilistic hemis- 
phere, from the star of Fig to that 
of the conqueror of Johnson. At least 
we ourselves would say, in the lan- 
e of the Laureate, (not Gregson, 

t Southey) 
«s Our ehoice had been that England, end that then.” 
In a free and flourishing country, 
nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than to lament over the death of a 
mén of genius, as if the loss sustained 
were irretrievable; for a great man 
never dies—and politician, poet, and pu- 
gilist, is alike the father of a glorious 
race, who transmit to the latest posteri 
ty the immortal spirit of their ancestor. 
hus, on the death of Fig, the people 
of England did not allow themselves 


Slack, though a powerful positis, was 


inferior. 


been the ground- of all the laws 
enasted by future legislatore *. He 
was at once a Ly , a Cæsar, and 
an Alfred. He was the INVENTOS 
OF THE GLOVES ;—~without which ad- 
mirable contrivance, it is difficult to 
soe how pugilisin could have been cule 
tivated at all as one of the liberal arts. 
There is a simplicity in the idea of 


article quoted in ** Bell's Weekly Despatch,” with a note from the Editor, stating that the 


Author of Boxiana is Mr E 
clusively for that Paper. 


» & gentleman who furhishes the 
e first volume was published anonymously but the second, 
which we had not seen when we wrote our article 


sporting intelligence ex- 
» has Mr Egan's name on the | 


title-page. 
This second volume is even more interesting than the first; and we hope that Mr Egan's 
and our united exertions, will serve to promote the interests of science. We trust that 


ere a couple of years 


ble our author to publish a third volume. By the way, we 
compliments, as we have occasionally dined in his company, at 


a sufficient number of battles will have been fough 


t to ena- 
leave to send him our 
e One Tun (Lumley’s,) 


and were once allowed to admire his fine cast of Mr Jackson's arm. 


* Rules uced by Mn ——— for x better regulati 
by the gentlemen, and agreed to by the pugilists, August 10th 1748. 
1. That a square of a yard be chalked in the middle of the 


approved 


ion of the 
stage ; and every fresh set 


to after a fall, or being parted from the rails, each second is to bring his tnan to the side 
of the square, and place him Oppose > Me ic and till they ate fairly set to at the 
lines, it shall not be lawful for the one to strike the other. 


2. That in order to prevent any di 
does not bring his man to the side of 
shall be deemed a beaten man. 


es the time a man lies after a fall, if his second 
e square within the space of half a minute, he 


S. That in every main battle, no person whatever shall be upon the stage, except the 
inciples and tel seconds ; the same rule to be observed in byebattles, except that in the 
ter, Mr BROUGHTON is allowed to be upon the stage to keep decorum, and to assist 


gentlemen in getting to their places, provid 
and whoever preten 


always he does not interfere in the battle; 
to infringe these rules, to be turned immediately out of the house. 


Every-body is to quit the stage as soon as the champions are stripped, before they 


set to. 


4. That no champion be deemed beaten, unless he fails coming 
limited time, or that his own second declares bim 


ask his man's adv 


to the line in the 


beaten, No is to be allowed to 


any questions, or advise him to give out. 


5. That in bychattles, the winning man to have two thirds of the money given, which 
shall be publicly decided upon the stage, notwithstanding any private agreement to fhe 


contrary. 
6. That to prevent disputes, in every main battle the principals shall, on their coming on 


the » Choose from among the gentlemen 
— TT 


present, two umpires, who shall absolutely de- 


Il disputes that may arise about the battle; and if the two umpires cannot š 
the said umpires to choose a third who is to determine it. e Hä 


T. That no person is to hit his adversary when he is down, or seize him 


the hats, 


the breeches, or any part below the waist ; a man on his knees to be reckoned down. 
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mufflers, charaeteristie of an original 
genius of the first order. 

Captain Godfr ey, whom Mr Egan 
very judiciously follows as the highest 
authority, during this period of pugi- 
listic history, thus speaks of BROUGH- 
TON. 

** What is it that he wants? Has he not 
all that others want, and all the best can 
have? Strength equal to what is human, 
skill and judgment equal to what can be 
acquired, undebauched wind ; and a bottom 
spirit, never to pronounce the word enough. 
He fights the stick as well as most men, and 
understands a good deal of the emall sword. 
This practice has given him the distinction 
of time and manner beyond the rest. He 
stops as regular as the swordsman, and 
catches his blows truly in the line; he steps 
not back, disturbing of himself to stop a 
blow, and piddle in the return, with an arm 
hindered by his m producing but a kind of 
fiy-fap blow, such as party-cooks use to 
fright those insects from their tarts and 
cheese-cakes. No. BROUGHTON 

and firmly in, bids welcome to the 

blow, receives it with his guardian 

arm, with a general summons of his 
swelling muscles, and his firm body, se- 
conding his arm, and supplying it with all 
its weight, pours the pile—driving force upon 
his mam" The captain afterwards adds in a 
true c£ crede roberto style, ** my 
head, my arm, and leg are strong witnesses 
of his convincing arm, as I said before, I 
have tried with them all, and must confess, 
— flesh my bones remember him the 


‘On the death of Fig, this t man 
had an AMPHITHEATRE built for him 
by a subscription of the nobility and 
gentry, and Grorce TavLos, who 

succeeded to Fic's BooTH, was 
soon forced to relinquish it, and with 
his company of pugilists to join the 
CHAMPION. This theatre, in its inte- 
rior appearance, was somewhat similar 
to Astley's riding-school, with boxes, 
pit, and gallery. The doors opened 
at nine in the morning, the champions 
mounted the stage at eleven, and the 
admittance money was one shilling, 
boxes, pit, and gallery being alike. 

After the characteristic sketch of 
Broughton, by Captain Godfrey, one 
needs nothing to understand his pecu- 
liar merits—yet the following touches 
by Mr Egan, shew the hand of a 
painter, 

“B 


.ed the lists with him, expecting to find that 
he would fight upon the old suit, were most 
terribly deceived, as contrary to most other 

Vor. V. 


Bokiana. 


£68 
blow, although he was m ed for 
giving some remarkable hits, which were 
scarcely ever forgotten, when n in 
the conflict, by putting in his stomach blow, 
he often decided the battle—and his lunges 
under the- ear — produced terrible 

quences to his opponent, &c.”” — 

It is quite impossible to mention all 
the battles which BroucHtow won 
during his long championship. Pirzs, 
who maintained that station for 
several years, was a mere child in his 
— — s fine boxer, GRET- 
TING. He beat them again and again. 
Grorce Taytor, a prime man, feli 
without great difficulty, under his ir- 
resistible arm. GEORGE STEVENSON, 
the coachman, fought him forty mie 
nutes, but the champion was known 
to be in bad condition. Mr Egan in- 
forms us, ^ 
** That the battle was fought in one of the 
fair-booths, at Tottenham-court road. , Af- 
ter a most desperate conflict of thirty-five 
minutes, being both against the rails, and 
the coachman endeavouring to get the whip- 
hand of BroucuTon, the latter, by his 
superior genius, got such a lock upon Ste- 
venson, as no mathematician could have de- 
vised a better. There he held him by this 
artificial lock, depriving him of all power of 
rising or falling, till, resting his head for , 
three or four minutes on his back, he found 
himself recovering, then loosed his hold. 
By this T BROUGHTON became 
asa new man; and, on setting-too again 
he gave the coachman a iier Hands, ii 
blow, that he could no Jonger stand, and his 
brave contending heart, though with reluc- 
tance, was forced to yield. Stevenson had a 
most daring spirit, but his could 
not keep pace with it. BROUGHTON ex- 
pressed a very high opinion of STEVENSON, 
asa pugilist.” ** Jack James," says Mr 
Egan, ** a dashing boxer, and a ov 


bred man, was compelled to ackno 

that he had found out his master in B - 
ton. James's wrist, which in other con- 
tests had been considered so remarkably 
handsome, lost all its attraction when in 
contact with the beautiful athletic arm of 
BROUGHTON." 

Was it Solon, or Croesus, king of Ly- 
dia, who said, ** call no man happy tll 
he dies?" The sentiment is, at all e- 
vents, a fine and affecting one, and well 
might it have been uttered by Jack 
Broughton. He was now the greatest 
man in England—universally beloved, 
feared, respected, and admired—and 
Capt. Godfrey had said, ‘‘ I never shall 
think he is to be beat, till I see him beat,” 
But on Tuesday, April 10th, 1750, 
Broughton was reduced, in the short 
space of 14 re: from the situse 

4G ` 


tion of the greatest potentate on earth, 
te that of a private subject, henceforth 
to live neglected or wn! There 
has been nothing so — in the 
- history of man since, unless it — 

be the downfall of Napoleon. 


Broughton. Broughton 
viewed Slack's pretensions with such 
contempt, that he did not go into 


pius di and on the previous 
to the battle, apprehensive thas Slack 
would not fight, he made him a pre- 
ee See neers 


x i fatal confidence,” says Mr Egan, 
— his downfall—-the error was die. 
covered too late—and he was left to — 
— the old maxim, 
nesil À be armed at all ina 
e time of dei at l 
— lien B ton's niperitty ove ovet 
Slack was so evident for the two mi- 
‘utes, that the odds were ten to one in his 
Slack, 


BROUGHTON how ap- 
like one stupid; and it was two or 
minutes before this circumstance was 
tors, whose atten- 
tions were attracted by the and un- 
— feel tor, — d of bell y facing 
to 

his man, At length his pa- 

e the e of Cumberland, earnestly 
exclaimed, ‘ are you about, BRoUGH- 


fore my ist, for shall not 
the day yc... BRovonrox's "Pp 
truly 3 the audience were dis- 


theatre, on this occasion, are better i ed 

than described ; but suffice it to say, that 

they wete of all — colours asd 
dengthz ; TEN TO ONR been laid 

ty thick, and the favourite had lost. P he 

TAE Duxk lost several — 
the knowing ones were completely 

upe TAS doce oniy pote near £150, 

t number of tickets at à gui- 

nes and ; and as the conqueror 

‘was to have the produce of the house, it is 


supposed that Slack got near £600. Thus, 
in —— — — —— 
the Farner or BOXING, BROUGHTON 
Geptived of all his luris! Hear it, yc 


. Boziana. 


to between the 


" Lang 
champions! Weep for the veteran’s down- 
fall ! Dod profit by his loas. BE wor T00 
CONFIDENT ! and remember that it was 

: by one fatal error, neglect of 
training." 

We cannot quite with Mr 
Egan, in thinking that BrouGaton 
lost this battle from want of training 
alone. He lost it from a chance-blow 
, which blinded 
him, and which must have been so 


Sup- 

posing Broughton thus blinded, how 
d training have t bim 
chrough the battle ? It is the ut- 
most diffidence that we dissent from 
such high mem istic authority as that 
of Mr E t “ we too have been 
in Ar ' i. e. we too have sparred 
with Tue Jackson; and we trust 
that the Grgar Historian or Pu- 
oriisx will pardon us for venturing 
to call in question the soundness of 
any of his opinions. But we cannot 
close this article without g 
before the whole people of Britain, 


our disgust and contempt for his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land. a brutal and cowardly 


insult was it to a brave man like the 
Cnax?ioN, to tell him, in his extre- 
mity, *€ that he could not fight !” The 
Duke saw that Ais money was 
and therefore he shewed himself to 
be “ a very beast that wanted dis- 
course of reason.” Put the judgment 
of posterity is im and it has 
awarded a very — lot to the 
memory of BaoucuroN and —— 
BERLAND. To the one it has 
imperishable laurels and a dea 
renown ; to the other the name P" 
THE MEAN, COWARDLY, AND BLOODY 
Butcuzr! * His Royal Highness,” 
says Mr Egan, “ — turned his 
— upon Brovenfon, and by the 
philheatre of the legislature, his am- 
theatre was shut up!” , in- 
eed, was conduct ok of a Briton! 
Tn the language of Campbell, 
a n irl — prances, insulting the 


And Broughton, disconcerted, 


deject- 
done ed, and unhappy, retired into private 


life, oy uie y more seen e ios 
$ n narra fr 
—— — of this ani n. Mr Egan 
rises into true sublimity of thought 
and diction ; end feeling how ul 
sible it is to do justice to the 

choly grandeur of the subject in the 

1 
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language of prese, he has recourse to — Thisis the state of man; to-day he puts fore: 
the inspired page of ; and The under late hope atur how 
sents Broughton as a : : e 
weil of the world aad his ungrateful And bears bis blushing honours thick upon 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full 
donc dun uad oe Joi eet surely 
Farewell—a long to all my greate His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 
neas ! And then HE FALIS as | pO! 





Che true and authentic Account of tbe Cioriftb of August, 1819. 


Wea have just returned from the Moora, 
and as many erroneous te of our 
proceedings must doubtlessly have been 


last sheet with 


dinner at Young's, and a hundred 
to the erection of the Nation- 
al — 


fire was up, blazing away right 
and left, me to the — — of 
our NOT poison who generally 
graces by his presence these our lunar 
orgies. Not a word was uttered about 
* Articles." Don Juan was (for the time) 
silently sent to the devil—cold water 
ee eligi 
poets—end a motion was put e 
chair, and carried by aeclamation, that 
the first man who smelt of the sho 

should undergo a tumbler of salt an 


smal] beer. Ambrose was astonished!!! the 


About midnight it was decided, 
that a letter should be written by the 
editor to Lord Fife, requesting a 
week's shooting for hi and the 
eight principal su of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, with permission to 
porro on the Twelfth on his 

ips moors, at the head of the 
Dee. As from his Lordship's well- 
. known liberality, no doubt could be 
felt on that score, it was resolved, 


that we should al meet on the 
evening of the 11th at Braemar, 
whither our tent and assistante should 
be sent a day or two ious, that ali 
ry odds iras on our arrival. 
A letter was also written to Dr Peter 


For the next fortnight, all was 
tion. Ifa Contributor shewed his 
in No 17, Prince's Street, it was 

— — —— 
uncasy motion," preved ** he had 
no business there." Our visits were 
indeed like those of angels, ** few and 
far between.” Before the end of the 
month, Mr Wastle entered the sh 
ike an apparition, in a od 

i for 


the nonce—leather gaitess, in which 
his spindle-shanks faked I 
gentlemanly—and a jean j A with 
pockets “ number without number,” 
and of all sizes—-the main inside one, like 
the mouth of a sack, and cunningly in- 
tended to stow away roe or the 

of the red deer. —* was cod 
lent. A man ef six feet and a half 


looks well in a round blue jacket-- 


and if to that you add a white waist- 
coat with a red spot—e lasge shirt- 
ruffie—corduroy breeches very shost 
at the knees--grey worsted stockings 
of the sort in Scotland called “ rig 
and fur," and laced quarter boots, 
you unquestionably have before you 
of a finished Contributor. 
The Ettrick Shepherd condescended 
to shew himself im the shop only once 
between the 20th of last month and 
the 6th of August, on which oecasion, 
————M TM 
top to t is hat being made of par- 

feathers, and his shoes of untan- 
ned leather. He was accompanied by a 
couple of very alarming animals, not 


tly ef the canine race--one 
of "hic h commenced an immediate 
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attack on an old harmless Advertiser, 
while the other began rather unad- 
visedly to worry the Scoteman—the 
uence of which, as was foreseen, 
has been hydrophobis, and the brute 
is now chained up. Mr Odohert 
alone went on in his usual way—an 
could not help smiling at the Editor, 
who camestrutting into the frontshop as 
boldly as his rheumatism would permit, 
with a dog-whip looking out of his 
pocket, and a call hung round his 
neck like a boatswain’s whistle. As 
after a few minutes confabulation with 
Ebony, he. hobbled off with Daniel’s 
Rural Sports beneath his arm,—it is 
understood, that Odoherty applied for 
his situation, alleging that the man 
-would be for ever spoiled as an editor 
-by the mountajn-dew of Braemar—and 
that it was indeed the Edinburgh Re- 
view to Constable’s Magazine, or Lord 
-Bacon to Macvey Napier, that he would 
not * come to time." But it would 
be quite endless to describe the ap- 
ce of each man in the regiment, 
fere we entered on actual service— 
‘g0 suffice it to say, that it is now the 
evening of the 11th of August, and 
-that our arrival is anxiously expected 
„at the Inn of Braemar. 
‘Notwithstanding our rheumatism, 
we arrived first at the place of rendez- 
vous, having gone direct to Aberdeen 
on the top of the mail, and thence, on 
the dicky of a friend's chariot, to Pan- 
manich Wells, from which we con- 
trived to pad the hoof to Braemar, at- 
tended by our old bitch, than which a 
better never was shot over, but which 


^ we now took with us chiefly for com- 


panionship-sake. Wedid not encumber 
-ourselves with a gun, trusting to Mr 
Kempferhausen being soon knocked up, 


-and being besides, under the necessity, 


on the twelfth, of looking over our 
** Contributors’ Box," which Mr Wastle 
was good enough to promise to bring 
in his dog-cart. We had just dined 


„and finished half-a-mutchkin of whis- 


ky-toddy, when, looking out of the 
window, we beheld beneath us the 
Ettrick Shepherd, mounted on a tall 
brown horse with four white feet, and 
& countenance equally so, who, on 
our throwing m the window, turned 
up his large wall-eyes, with a placid 
expression, that shewed at once he was 
& steed quite above starting at trifles. 
The Poet's dog, something between a 
Newfoundland and a colley, was not 
equally pacific—but went to work on 


an old turngpit belonging to the house; 
which was with difficulty rescaed from 
his jaws. During this temporary dis- 
— — — of wheels was 
, and the Shepherd, running to 
the gabel-end of the house, exclaimed, 
** A Morris! A Morris!" and there, in 
good truth, was the worthy Doctor in 
is shandrydan, with his man. John, 
both looking extremely well, and for- 
midably appointed. The clock in the 
kitchen struck six. *'* Wastle will 
be here in ten minutes," quoth the 
Doctor, “ if he be a man of his v 
as I trow he is.” While he spake.the 
sound of a bugle-horn was heard, and 
in a few minutes up drove Wastle, in 
high style, in his dog-cart, tandem- 
wise, and making a sweep round the 
court, he pulled up at the hall-door to 
an inch. We want nothing but Tickler 
and Odoherty, cried theShepberd ; and, 
extraordinary as it may seem, it is ne- 
vertheless true, that the words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when Tick- 
ler rose up before us, on a poney un- 
der twelve hands, so that he absolutely 
seemed as if he had been mounted on 
a velocipede. Behind him. came the 
Standard-bearer, on a white horse, once 
the — of Marshal Soult, but 
whic into the Adjutant’s hands on 
the evening of Albuera’s bloody day. 
He came into the court-yard, side fore- 
most, under the insidious left heel of his 


-heroic master ; and when Odoherty dis- 


mounted, it is impossible to tell what 
life and spirit was struck into the scene 
and company around from the clanging 
of his fixed spurs. No symptoms yet 
of Kempferhausen, Mullion, and Bailie 
Jarvie, who were.to travel together in 
a jaunting. car of the Bailie's, which 
had been left on his hands by an Irish 


gentleman from Belfast, a dealer in 


linens, in pert ent of a bed debt. 
The Shepherd — —— at the idea of 
expecting them for several days—es 
* give wi aeria his pipe," said 
he, ** and the ither twa ther j 
and deevil an inch will they budge frae 
the first change-house they speer in at 
in the Highlands.” 

However, here were we assembled 
in great force—Editor, Wastle, Mor- 
ris, Tickler, Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Odoherty. As we perceived that onl 
the first of these gentleman had dined, 
we kept our thumb on that circum- 
stance, and joined the dinner-party as 
if nothing had ned, being i j 
in spite of a weakish constitution and 
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confirmed rheumatism, a sure card on 
such occasions. A gallon of hodge- 
podge—the turkey-cock roasted—4ive 
or six dozen of poached d 
some chops of rather a problematical 
character, (though we shrewdly sus- 
pect them to have been pork, in direct 
opposition to Odoherty, who swore they 
were bull-beef), assuaged the. fames, 
or rather rabies edendi—and by eight 
o'clock we were ready to start for the 
Linn of Dee, near which our Tent had, 
as we were informed, already been 
customed kindness of the Thane, who 
Tiad ordered his — d, hs pl 
to get dt up wi sui accom- 


m 

- As, with Wastle's and Morris’ ser- 
vants, we were only eight in all, dog- 
cart and shandrydan took us up, out, 
and in, very comfortably, and with 
room to spare; and, as the nags were 
in high condition, we made the tent 
under the hoor, being received with 
three hearty — and * the clans 
are coming," from a pair of i 
-whose drones were ——— m 
idle ones.: We returned the 
spirit, 


eers with 
and ‘Wastle, who P s the 
in a way worthy e late 
: himself, with a sudden blast 
startled the — and the red deer 
through all the mountains and forests 
of Mar. - 

We found our Tent pitched on a 
smooth green sward, that looked as if 
it had been artificially formed among 
the tall heather that encircled it. It 
was placed on the confluence of seve- 
yal vallies, so that on whatever side the 
canvass was raised, we had before our 
eyes alongreachof the most magnificent 
mountain The clear waters 
of the Dee murmured not twenty yards 
off—and one of those little springs, so 

t to the Shepherd, welled out 

its hillock yet closer to the tent. 
Here we found that excellent fisher 
Walter Ritchie from Peebles, and that 
trusty caddy John Mackay, Frederick 
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Street, Edinburgh, who had escorted 
the Adjutant's tent and many et cete- 


ras, in an old pure 
chased at Jock's Lodge, on the depart- 
.ure of the Enniskillen D , and 
made as good as new at the ical 


coach-yard of Crichton. "With Wal- 
ter and John we were now ten in 
number, while the Thane’s three kilted 
gilles and John of Sky, whom the 
Micuty MiNsTREL had kindly sent 
to enliven our festivities, made pre- 
cisely the devil's dozen. 
- * Haud mors," there was no delay. 
The shandrydan and dog-cart were 
emptied in a trice, and we ves 
were particularly anxious to see ** The 
Contributors’ Box" safely stowed away 
among our own furniture. Busy as we 
all were, each with his own concerns, 
none of us could help smiling at the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who immediately, 
on entering the Tent, had got astri 
on a pretty corpulent cask of whisky, 
and was filling a jug on which he had 
instinctively laid his hands. — ** Its no 
canny to sleep here a’ nicht for fear 
of the fairies without saining* our- 
selves, so we'll e'en pit round the jug, 
and pour out a — to King Lu!" 
In & short time the Tent was in fair 
array—while Odoherty that 
we should see that our pieces were all 
in good order, and to ascertain their 
com ive excellence, and the skill 
of the owners, that we should fire at 
a mark.t We accordingly assembled 
our forces for that purpose. 

By some accident or other which 
will ohare: nid be explained, a 
copy of the last part of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society was found 
lying in the tent. Whether Wastle 
had brought it in his dog-cart ——but 
the thing is inexplicable, so let it pass. 
The volume was opened by chance 
somewhere about the middle, and set 
up at forty yards distance to be fired 
at by the contributors. The follow- 
— will shew the result of the 
tri 


* Blessing ourselyes.—Dr Jamieson. 


+ As our sporting friends must be anxious to know how we were off for Guns and Dogs, 
we lay before them the following list, which, we believe, will be found to be correct. 


astle.—T wo handsome brown and white S 
double barrel, by Innes of Edinburgh.—Powder by 


Odoherty.—No d 


panish pointers, Prince and Tory.—Gun 


akefield. —Shot No 6. 


! ogs—Double barrel of Damascus steel, with the words ** London," 
and ** warrantéd," punched in gold both on the locks and between 


the bearrels— Neo 


meker's name--Ramrod of his own invention —Powder by Tinkler and Mountford— Shot 


No 4. 


^ 


8 


'one w 


660 


, Zrial on the 11th af 40 yards distance, 
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all shooting with No 4, at an expanded 


[Avy 


volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society. 


Wadding. 


W Astle. cevsicscssciwnscctessecs 
Tic 


Odoherty, ...... —— edi 
Ettrick Shepherd,............ 


- A very remarkable phenomenon, and 
worthy the attention of the 
Royal s Ce arg geal 
casion. While the left hand page, 
dis was riddled to pieces—the right 
ha 
shot. The cause of this, we who are 
no philosophers are unable to explain ; 
but such is the fact; and on the page 
thus miraculously unhurt, were writ- 
ten the following words, “an Essay 
en the and Tendency of the 
Philosophical Writings of Lord Bacon, 
by Macvey Napier, Esq." Such im- 
penetrable stuff was it proved to be. 

' By this time it had become rather 
darkish, and John of the Isles began 
playing so sleepy an air, that it re- 
minded us of the house of rest. In a- 
bout an hour we were all 
stretched upon yd backs with our 
feet meeting, in true campeigne 
fasliion, in the centre of the tent. 
The last observation that was uttered 
came from Dr Morris, who lamented 


. mnch that Kempferhausen had not 


i e as the moon — = e 
an e young poet might have 

an opportunity of addressing a sonnet 
to her in High Dutch. Wastle indis- 
tinctly muttered something in reply, 
for the hand of Morpheus was pass- 
ing over his mouth. For our own 
part, we were unable to close an eye 
thinking of the Magazine, for, when 
we left Edinburgh, only two half- 
sheets had gone to press, and Mr 


Dr Morris.—Dogs, two white setters, Urien and Sir Dayid Gam— Gun, double 
by young Wilkinson of Edinburgh, S1 inches—with a spare 
Powder by Pigou and Andrews—Shot No 5. 


i of Buckhaven— 


The Ettrick Shepherd.—Dog, Hector, kind doubtful—Gun, single 


Wool." 
EGilor; aceccessssoseosessss ot MSS. Article. | 2 


did not exhibit & single the 


Shot. | Grains put in. | Leaves pieread. 


noses, Lowland or Hi 
land, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, dem 
The sum total was tremendous. By de- 
grees our ears got somewhat accustom 
ed to the sound, and we conid distin» 
guish the characteristic — 
sleeper. Above all the menial 
plebeian rhoncus rose the clear sil- 
ver-nosed trumpet of Tickler, playing 
its bold reveillé—there was heard the 
equable, but not monotonous, and 
most gentlemanly snore of Wastle— 
Dr Morris im such a manner as 
he did mock himself, and ever and 
anon ceased, as if he were listeni ' 
and then after a little uncertain mi 
ing as if tuning his instrument to 
concert-pitch, broke ont again into 
aay racer aal d irte pape 
ty betrayed a good: of the nasal 
brogue of his country, fer ei 
waking the Adjutant is a true Mi 
snoring by fits and starts in a hur- 
ried and impassioned manner like a 
man dreaming of Fuentes D’ Honore ot 
Donnybrook Feir-—while, from the 
breast, neck, shoulders, head and nose 
of the Ettrick Shepherd meer 


berrel, 
of barrels of 24 inches by 


barrel of 46 inches, 


by Johnson of Dumfries—Powder by Kitchener and Hunter—Shot No 4 and 1 mixed. 
. Tüickier.—No dog—Gun, musket formerly belonging to first regiment of Edinburgh 


Volunteers, aleo bayonet—Swan shot. 


Editor.—Dog, Phyllis, an old fat bitch, the gift of Mr Constable—Gun, double barrel, 
by the late Fenton of Shoemaker Row, the gift of Dr Morris—Battle Powder—Shot, 


No 6. 


K rhausen (as he afterwards appeared). Dogs, Blucher, a large black ester, mni 


M > & Russian pointer. Gun by Egg of London, 30 


owder by Barker 


Lowood-—Shot No 7 in right, and 5 in left barrel, 
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we picked our wa 
out of the tent over limbs of Celt and 
Sazon, and retired from the concert- 
room, to hear the music “ by dis- 
tance made more sweet."—Nearly half 
a mile off, we heard the 
** Solemn hum, 
_ Voice of the desert never dumb,” 
and through its multitudinous mur- 
mur were distinctly audible the majestic 
base of the author of the above lines, 
and the tenor of Tickler—the 
first resembling a subterranean grumble, 
and the latter striking on the ear like 
the sound of iron against rock in a 
Frost. During a this time, the moon 
was sitting in Heaven, “ a 
queen," not with s stoical indif erence, 
as Mr Southey reports of her on the 
night after Prince Madoc had defeat- 
ed the Mexicans, but evidently much 
leased with the scene below her— 
th with what she saw and what she 
heard. We shortly after returned to 
the Tent ; and gu at last the ge- 
neral troop of ," we no doubt 


added one instrumental performer 
more to the d chorus of this Mu- 
sical Festival. 


We do not pretend to conceal th 
fact, that we felt ourselves carried in 
a dream to the back shop, the sanctum 
sanctorum of No 17, Prince's Street ; 
and that we never thought Mr 
Blackwood so beautiful as in thst vi- 
sion. But just as he had given us a 
proof to correct, it seemed as if the 
roof had fallen in and crushed us in 
thet Odahorty had fired E. 

the morning- 
gun, as a signal. We buckled on our 
armour in less than no time, and the 
adjutant was pleased to say, that he 
never seen men at an 
alarm through the whole course of the 
Peninsular wer. ** No fear lest break- 
fast ooo] —for in ten minutes each man 
had housed half a pound at least of 
mutton-ham, and a dash of the dew. 
Karly as the hour was, there was no- 
thing like squeamishnese—and it must 
not be omitted, that each Contributor, 
like good soldier ires good anen after 
an appropriate ess oherty, 
minded his quech to the fealth of the 
Prince Regent. 
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Dr Merris, Wastle, and Odohes 
each attended by a Highland — 
Po for them, as we have said, 
the munificence of the Thane, took 
their departure to the mountains; the 
Dr ascending the pass of the Geonly 
Water, with a view to the ground to- 
wards the head of Glen Tilt, —Wastle 
Ding up the glen of the source of the 
Dee, the Adjutent meditating a 
cast or two with our own favourite 
bitch, over the ground behind Mar- 
Tickler, who had never seen 
a red Deer, went tothe forest with John 
Tnvercanld, having, ere he perta, fixed 
» having, ere he , fixed 
his bayonet at tbe mouth of the tent. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, a ntly dis- 
couraged by his last night’s discom- 
fiture in shooting at the Transactions, 
accompanied Walter Ritchie to the 
Dee, to try fora salmon; while we 
ourselves, along with John Mackay, 
remained at home in the tent, to over- 
haul the ** — Box," and if 
necessary, to write a leading article. 
Our friends were now all gone, and 
we were — in the —— of the 
morning. years elgpsed, 
since our health hed permitted us to 
be emong the mountains, though in 
our » We could have ** trodden 
the bent," with the best man in Scot- 
land. Our heart leapt within us, es 
we gazed on the sea of mountains, 
ing from the soft mists in which 
the been shrouded during the 
night. The wide and sunny silence 
waslike the bright atmosphere of former 
days. And when the Eagle sailed away 
on his broad vans, from that magni- 
ficent cliff above the Linn of Dee, we 
recollected our own strength, which 
we.onoe thought nothing could have 
tamed; and which used to carry us, 
as on wings, unwearied and exulti 
over heights that we could now travel 
only inthedreamoffancy. dics, a 
of the rheumatism made us sensibly 
feel the truth of these reflections, and 
we hobbled into our tent with a sigh ; 
but the comfortable arrangement of 
the interior, and sbove all the jolly 
cask of whisky, soon awakened us to 
a sense of the extreme 2 of repining 
retrospection, and we could not help 
thinking, that the Editor in his camp, 
had greatly the advantage over his Con- 
tributors, now out in all directions on 


foraging parties. * 





. In Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk, we, the Editor, are spoken of as an obscure pan, a 


On opening the Box, it was found 
to be rich in various matter—and we 
amused ourselves for a couple of hours 
with an excellent article on the Na- 
tional Monument—one on Bait-Fish- 
ing—end another “on the Mechan- 
ism of the Foot and Leg.” While 
reading the Jast, we heard the noise of 
wings, and going to the mouth of the 
tent, saw a numerous of gxouse 
sit down close to the little spring al- 
ready mentioned. We are no poach- 
ers—but it must not be expected that 
a martyr to rheumatism is to be bound 
by the same rules with eportsmen who 
have the free use of their limbs. We ac- 
cordingly took up Hogg’s double barrel, 
and let fy at the pa as they were all 
sitting together in a mi family-party 
Sand before they could recover from 
their confusion, we repeated the salu- 
tation. John Mackay went leisurely 
forward—end returned with five 
brace and a half of as fine young 
birds as might be looked at—and the 
old cock. We maintain that no man 
is entitled to form an opinion of our 
conduct in this, who has not suffered 
under confirmed rheumatism for ten 
years at least, or, which is as well, 
under the gout for five.t 
John Mackay had scarcely got the 
birds hung up by the legs, when we 
were considerably alarmed by. loud 
shouts or yells from the river side, 
which we knew to be from the Shep- 
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CAng- 
herd—end running dewn as expedi- 
tiously as our knee would t, we 
— that = Bard €— * a Fish. 
There was he capering along the some- 
what rugged banks of the Dee, with his 
hair on end, and his sticking out 
of his head, holding the butt-end of 
his rod with both hands in perfect des- 
peration, 

** Fit statue for the court of fear !” 


Walter Ritchie ever and anon “ his 
soul-subduing voice applied” close to 
to his ear, instructing him how to act 
in this unexpected emergency ; and 
above all things, imploring him to get 
the better of his fight! Unluckily 
the shepherd's reel-line was too short, 
so, to prevent the salmon from run- 
ning it out, he was under the neces- 
sity of following him up close at the 
heels. At every plunge the fish made 
—at every rush he took, the Shepherd 
was fearfully agitated—and flounder- 
ed, stumbled, ell and recovered him- 
self again among the large round slip- 
per stones, in a manner wondrous 
to behold. For a man of his years, 
his activity is prodigious. * Look 
there, Mr Editor! There is a LzApiNG 
ARTICLE for you!” Scarcely had he 
spoken, when the fish took a sullen 
fit, and sinking to the bottom, lay 
there like a log, j 


« Rolled round in earth’s diuynal course 
With rocks and stones and trees !” 


flatter 
that betrays the hand of the Editor. Dr Morris, who had never seen us when he pub- 


lished his ** Letters,” has since a j 
unfounded charge of obscurity 
know it. We hear that several other 


persons, paque 
grievously to heart, that the Doctor has overlooked them altogether, and — 
eir high when his name is mentioned. Such persons may be said to belong 


heads v 


to the High School.—See Gray's Elegy, 


to us in the handeomest manner, both for his 
incapacity, but we wish also that the world 


equally o as ourselves, have taken it 


** And leave the world to darkness and to me.” 


about the 


e, speaking of Peter's Letters, the only mistake of an t 
which the doctor appears to have committed, is in bis character of the Black Bull 


and kept by a most worthy, i 
Will wake die amade i 


his recollection of the house in former times.— Pray, is there an alarm BELL 
P? VERBUM DESIPIENTI. 


+ We have been so long out of the sporting world that we scarcely know what the pub- 
when 


lic feeling is on subjects of this kind. We remember an old 
we had a shooting box in Northamptonshire, w 
ciple that it was more difficult to shoot them in that situation! We 


ntleman long ago, 
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The Shepherd seemed traly thankful 
fer this short respite frem toil and 
ing himself cautiously to a pinch of 
snuff, handed over the mull to us with 
that air of courteous ity observ- 
able on such occasions. At length hebe- 
eame desirous of another heat, but the 
salmon would not budge, and the shep- 
herd, forgetting how much he stood in 
awe of the monarch of the flood when 
he was in motion, began insulting him 
in the manner in his repose. 
Finally, he proposed to us to strip and 
dive down to alarm him, some fifteen 
or twenty feet—a modest proposal to 
a man ef fifty—an cditor—snd a mar- 
tyr to the rheumatism. Here the Fish 
darted off like lightning, and then 
threw & somerset many feet in the 
air. Though this was what the she 
herd had wished, it seemed not to 
what he had expected, and the rod 
was twitched out of his grasp, as neat- 
ly as at a match of single-stick. Wal- 
ter Ritchie, however, recovered the 
weapon, and returned it to its master 
yet standing in blank discomfiture. Hís 
pride did not allow him to decline it— 
though it was apparent that he would 
have exchanged situations with Ma- 
zeppa or John Gilpin. 

But why prolong the agitating nar- 
rative? Suffice it to say, that after a 
chase of two miles down the Dee, and 
` from an observation of the sum's alti- 
tude of two hours duration, the sal- 
mon gave in—and came unexpected! 
to shore. There, on the green turf, 
lay salmon and Shepherd, both quite 
exhausted, and with scarcely any 
symptoms of life. ‘They reminded ub 
of one of those interesting. scenes in 
Border History, where two gallant 
foemen lie side by side—or like one 
of those no less interesting scenes in 
coursing, where greyhound and hare 
are stretched gasping together on the 
wold. The Fish gave his lest convul- 
sive bound from the sod, and tlie shep- 
herd, with a faint voice, cried, ** take 
care o' yoursel's or he'll Jame some o 
you”—-but his fears were groundless, 
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for Walter Ritchie had already given 
him the coup de , and holding 
him up by the gills, pronounced his 
eulogy with a simple pathos, worth 
of better times, “ a brave fish ! de’ 
tak me ginna he binna twenty pun 
weight !"* 

The first thing the shepherd said, 
on coming to himself, was, “ gude 
safe us, I wou'd gie half a croon for a 
gil o whusky " The sun, however, 

dissolved the mountain-dew—so 
we had to return (a distance of nearly 
three miles) to our tent, within the 
coolness of wliose shadow we knew 
some of the “ tears of the morning” 
were to be found. 

On entering the tent, only judge of 
our surprise when we found Kempfer- 
hausen, Mullion, and Jarvie, tearin 
away tooth and nail at the “ Branxy,” 
and gulping down the aquavite as if it 
had been small beer! b odds 
young German, in particular, was pro- 
digious ; and Puch must he have as~ 
tonished the Westmoreland peasantry, 
when in training to write his cele- 
brated letters from the Lakes He 
assured us that he had ate little or no- 
thing for three days, which seemed to 
us but a partial avowal of the truth, 
for his present voracity could only have 
been satisfactorily accounted for on the 
theory of a fast of three weeks. That 
excellent actor Jones, in Jeremy Did- - 
dler, was a mere joke to him. Mul- 
lion made a rnasterly meal of it; while 
of Jarvie it is sufficient to say, that he 
upheld the high character of a citizen 
of Glasgow. We introduced the Sh 
herd to Kempferhausen and Jarvie 
(Mullion being an old acquaintance, ) 
and nothing could be more amusin 
than the contrast of the Glasgow an 
the Hamburgh manner. Jarvie got 
into such glee, that he absolutely be- 
gan to **trot"] the shepherd round 
the tent; but James was soon up to 
him, and played off in his turn upon 
the bailie, asserting with mefitorious 
gravity of face, that he had shot the 
salmon with a single ball, at the dis- 





© May we venture to suggest this subjett to our friends Wilkie or Allan. 

+ Branzy is the name given to mutton hams made from the sheep that have died of 
their own accord, ot met with some fatal accident among the mountains. It is quite su- 
perior to any other, both in flavour and nutriment, It 1s a perquisite of the shepherds ; 
and in this Instance we had it warranted sound by the head of Lord Fife's pastoral estab- 
lishment. The best we ever ate was at Dugald Campbell's, Esq. of Achlian, Argyllshire. 


+ For the explanation of trotti 


. * 


and 


see ** Peter's Letters" —alse Tinio» 


y Tickler's Letter on Menippus, in No XVI. o this Magazine. " 
4 


Vor. V. 
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tance of half a mile, as he was rashly 
attempting, with his tail in his mouth, 
to leap the Linn of Dee. 

It was now wearing on to two o'clock, 
and it is not to be denied, that though 
* no that fou," we had got “a drappy 
in our ee, —thqugh it was more owing 

to the heat of the sun and the salmon- 
hunt than any thing else, that we found 
any difficulty in preserving our equi- 
librium. Kempferhausen and Hogg 
were prodigiously great, and we over- 
heard the foreigner vowing that he 
would publish a German translation 
of the Queen’s Wake ; while, in ano- 
ther corner of the Tent, and with the 
whisky quech placed before us on the 
Contributors’ box, we and Jarvie were 
€ unco kind and couth thegither,” and 
the Bailie solemnly promised us before 
winter, his article entitled ** The De- 
vil on Two Sticks, on the Top of the 
Ram's Horn." * 

While matters were thus going on, 
Walter Ritchie came hastily into the 
Tent, and let us know that ** four 
strange gentlemen" were making the 
best of their way towards us, over the 
large stones and loose rocks of a 
heathery hill behind. In a few mi- 
nutes he ushered two of them in. 
They were a brace of smart springals 
enough, with no small portion of 
self-assurance and nonchalance. * My 
name," quoth the tallest, “ is Se- 
ward of Christchurch, and this is Bul- 
ler of Brazennose.” We had heard 
something of Oxford ease and afflu- 
ence, and indeed reckon more than 
one Oxonian among our contributors ; 
but without seeing it, we could not 
have credited the concentration of so 
much self-satisfaction in any one indi- 
vidual of the species as in this avowed 
Seward of Christchurch. ‘ Cursed 


beaker of your stingo.” ** Pray," re- 
plied we, ** may I ask which of yon is 
the Brazennose man?” ** Ha! Buller 
to be sure, Buller of Brazennose !— 
first-clasa- man, sir—devilish clever fel- 
low ;—allow me to introduce him to 
you more particularly, sir :— This, sir, 
is Bob Buller of Brazennose—first- 
class-man, sir, both in Litt. Hum. and 
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Class. Phys.—~their crack-man, sir, 
since the days of Milman. But pray, 


sir, may I ask to whom I have the 
honour of — myself ?".— 
** Why," replied we politely, but with 
dignity, ** Mr Seward, we are the 
veiled Editor of Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.” ‘ The — of — 
wood's Magazine the scythe of 
Saturn and all that is cutting | my 
worthy old cock! Lend me your feel- 
ers, Buller—isn’t he as like old Gais- 
ford as two pigs? Mr Editor, you 
know Gaisford—damned good fi 
—one of the well-booted Greeks," — 
* [t is my misfortune, sir, never to 
have seen Mr Gaisford, but I have a 
copy of his Hephestion.” Here we 
chanced to look around us, and saw 
the faces of the Shepherd, Mullion, 
and Jarvie, close to each other, and 
all fixed with various expressions of 
fear, wonder, and astonishment on Mr 
Seward of Christchurch! They kept 
cautiously advancing towards him inch 
by inch, somewhat in the style of three 
Arctic Highlanders towards Capt. Ross 
on his supposed descent from the moon ; 
Jarvie bent down in a crouching atti- 
— — his — on his — 
a n to make a spring ; - 
lion, with * fist on his chin’ and the 
other unconsciously clawing his head, 
while his broad purple face was one 
gleam or rather ** glower” of curiosity ; 
and the Shepherd with his noble buck 
teeth, displayed in all their brown 
i rity, like a seer in a fit of 
second-si hc * Whare the deevil 
cum ye frae, quoth the Shepherd ?" 
* Ha, ha! Buller, here is a rum 
one to go." On this we introduced 
the Shepherd to'the Oxonians, as 
the author of the Queen's Wake, 
Pilgrims of the Sup, &c. andinreturn 
with someditficulty explained to him in 
what pet of theglobe Oxford stood, and 
to what purpose it was dedicated, 
though on this latter point we did not 
seem to make ourselves very intelligi 
ble. ‘“ Weel, weel, gentlemen," cone 
tinued the Shepherd, “ I'ae warrant 
your twa big scholars, but hech sers, 
there's something about you baith 
that is enough to mak ane split their 
sides with laughing. Buller o' Bra- 





* This formidable and mysterious title of an article 


readers, when it 


among our Notices some time ago. The ** Ram's Horn" is 


greatly terrified and perplexed our 


ng 
name of a church in Glasgow, from the top of whose spire the Devil on Two Sticks woul! 


unqhestionably have a commanding 


bird’s-eye view of that city. The article might 


be 


called, ** Asmodeus in Glasgow,” or * Satan in the West.” 
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zennose, I neer heard the like o' 
sic an a name as that in a’ my born 
days, except it were the Bullers o' Bu- 
chan.” Then the Shepherd put his 
hands to his sides, and burst into 
a long loud — guffaw. - 
- Meanwhile, we had wholly forgot- 
ten the other two “ strange gentle- 
men,” and found that they were sit- 
ting outside the tent. Wastle very 
politely asked them in; one was a 
— little fellow, but as as 
death ; and had his left hand wrapt 
up in a handkerchief. The other was 
tall and lusty, ee ig 
gar effeminacy, and altogether 
thing rather offensively of a large town. 
* My name is Tims,” piteously utter- 
ed the small pale dapper young man ; 
and my two-barrelled gun has crack- 
ed, and carried away my little finger, 
and a ring that was a real diamond. I 
pa de it at Rundle and Bridges." 
* They calls me Price," said the dandy ; 
a nephy of the late Sir Charles Price, 
that was o Lunnun ; and I am come 
down into Scotland here to shoot in 
these hereabout parts." During this 
explanation, the Oxonians did not deign 
to look towards the Cockneys, but 
Seward kept humming ** the bold 
"an an and the ** first class man 
both in Litt. Hum. and Class Phys.," 
whose voice we had not yet heard, was 
peeping somewhat inquisitively into 
the quechs, jugs, and bottles, and oc- 
casionally applying one or other of 
them to his mouth, without meeting 
any suitable return to his ardour. 
We at length found that the Oxo- 
niens and the Cockneys had left theSpit- 
tal of Glenshee by sunrise, in two 
totally distinct parties. But that the 
aphy of so wild a country as Scot- 
, not being much known either in 
Oxford or the City, both had got be- 
wildered among the everlasting hills 
and valleys, till,astheir luck would 
have it, they had joined forces within 
half a mile of our Tent. A bumper of 
whisky gave a slight tinge of red to 
the cadaverous fiz of — and res 
got quite jaunty, ing up the 
Collar of his shirt chive his ears, bir 
you may well believe, were none 
the shortest. Nothing could be more 
amusing to us, than the ineffable con- 
tempt with which Christchurch and 
Brazennose, ded Cheapside and 
Ludgate Hill; though, to say thetruth, 
the two former seemed just as much out 
of place as the latter, among the wilds 
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of Braemar ; while, in spite of all we 
could do, to divert the conversation 
from such subjects, Seward kept per- 
y chattering of Jack Ireland, 

ittle Jenkins of Baliol, the Dean, the 
great Tom of Christchurch, and other 


literary characters of credit and renown.. 
The Shepherd, eager to put a stop, 
if possible, to these mystical allusions, 


uested to see what the gentlemen 
had got in their bags, and Messrs 
Tims and Price silently submitted 
theirs to the scrutiny. James put 
his hand boldly in—as well he might— 
for the lean sides of the wallet plainly 
shewed that there was no danger of 
his being bitten, and it was seen by 
the expression of his face, on with-‘ 
drawing his arm, how truly nature 
abhors a vacuum. Mr Tims stood on’ 
high ground, for he had burst his gun | 
the first ire, and Mr Price, declared 
that though in other respects a finish- 
ed sportsman, he had never till that 
day -fired a shot. Mr Seward then 
called on his man, by the facetious ap- 
pellation of ** Katterfelto," “ to bring 
the spoil," and a knowing knave im- 
mediately emptied a huge bag con- 
taining two brace of ** chirpers" (pouts 
evidently taken by the hand), and, to 
the petrifaction of the tors an 
enormous Fox. Tims and Price eyed 
the animal with intense curiosity, and 
on hearing its name, the latter de- 
clared that though he had now hunted 
with the Surrey-hounds for six years, 
he had never caught a view of reynard, 
&nd would think his journey to Scot- 
land well repaid by the sight of an 
animal whch he had long given up all 
hopes of ever beholding on this side of 
the grave. Seward told him, (it was 
the first time he had ever deigned to 
address the Cockney) that he was 
welcome to Mister Fox, only he begged 
leave to retain the brush ; and Price 
leapt at the offer, declaring he would 
have him - stuffed, and placed at the 
winder of his Box at Hampstead. 

** That’s the Captain's lauch,” quoth 
Es — an — entered 

0 , picturesquely ornamented 
with montos, snipes: and flappers, all 
dangling round his waist, as one might 
suppose as many scalpe round an In- 
dian warrior. His fine features were 


stained with — and blood, 
and Mr Tims had nearly fainted away. 
** Allow me, tlemen, to introduce 


Timothy Tickler, Esq." said the stan- 
dard-bearer, and in & trice he stood 
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before us in all his altitude. His mus- 
ket, with the bayonet fixed, was in his 
hand, and over his shoulders hung a 
yeung roe which he had slain in the 
forest. Even Seward of Christchurch, 
and Buller of Brazennose, stood as- 
tounded at the apparition. “ By the 
ghost of Dinah Gray, Buller, there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in Aristotle’s phi- 
mow ial “‘ There, Mr Editor," quoth 
Tickler, “is John Roe—Richard Doe 
has escaped mortally wounded ;” and 
with that, he threw down the creature 
at our feet. At that moment was 
heard the bugle-horn of Wastle ; and 
by the time ‘‘ that a man with mode- 
rate haste might count a thousand,” 
he and the physician were in the tent. 
* My dear friend, Dr Morris!” 
** What, Buller of Brazennose !” The 
meeting was most cordial; but the 
heat of the tent was quite insupport- 
able; being about 96 of Henry Watson's 
thermometer—so it was proposed by 
Tickler to adjourn to the antichamber, 
whose dimensions could not easily 
have been taken. We mustered very 


sizong— Edito, Waetle, Morris, Tick- 
ler, Odoherty, Shepherd, Jarvie, Mul- 
Hon, Kempferhansen, Seward of christs 
charch, Buller of Brazennose, Tims, 
Price, Jobn of Sky, Lord F ifes three 
gillies, Walter Ritchie, John Mackay, 
Katterfelto, Buller's valet, the Cock- 
ney's Londoner, four Highlanders from 
the Spittal of Glenshee, Peter's man 
Jobn, Wastle's man Thomas. 


It was altogether a most animating 
scene ; and it is incredible in how short 
a time one kind and genial spirit seemed 
transfused — 80 great a body of 
men. *'' it's all the world like the 

room @ Glasgow abont four 
o'clock,” said Jarvie; ‘‘ but, ochone, 
they'll be no punch—none o' Provost 
Hamilton's best here." John Mackay 
imformed us, that he and his assist- 
ants were all at work, and that in 
an hour and an half dinner would 
be on the table. ** But hae ye killed 
ony thing, doctor," quoth the Shep- 
herd. Here Peter's man John, and 
Walter Ritchie, came forward, drug- 
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grouse, that overflowed many yarde of 
the sod. Mr Tims could not believe 
his eyes, when he saw, counted before 
them, thirty-seven brace. ** There are 
thirty brace mair o' them,” said Wat- 
ty Ritchie, ** scouring for the pan." == 
Somuch for Wastle and Morris. 

The whole party now retired to their 
toilette, and most of us our 
oblations in the limpid Dee. We, the 
Contributors, had greatly the advan- 
tage over the Oxonians and the Cock« 
neys, whose wardrobe was at the Spit- 
tal of Glenshee ; and we could not 
help observing, that when we our- 
selves returned to the tent in a full 
suit of black, little the worse for the 
gentle wear of, three years Sundays, 
we were looked at with a pleasant 
surprise, and, if possible, an increased 
admiration, not only by Tims and 
Price, but also by Seward of Christ- 
church, and Buller of Brazennose. 

When we all assembled again, fur- 
bished and figged up, we made a 
splendid figure on the mountain-side ; 
and rarely had the heather waved over 
a finer body of men since the days o£ 
Fingal It is true, that most of us 
were too sharp-set fully to enjoy the 
suspi of the prospect. Yet it 

e iteclf be felt. Many hundred 
stupendous mountains towered up in- 
to the cloud-piled sky over a wide 
herizon—nor was it easy to distingui 
earth from heaven as they lay blended 

ether in that sublime confusion. 
The dark pine-forests of Mar stretch- 
ed off into the dim and distant day, 
evershadowing rock and precipice ; and 
in the blue misty hollows of the hill, 
we knew that unseen tarng and lakes 
were lying im their solitary beauty. 
Scaroe visible in the dark blue sky, an 
eagle was heard yelling in wild and 
sullen fits; and when one gazed up 
to his flight, it was a grand feeling to 
imagine the boundless expanse of 
earth, sea, and sky, that must then 
have been submitted to the ken of the 
majestic Bird. 

Our readers will observe, that the 
above little bit of description is mot 
our own, but cepied out of Kemp- 
ferhausen's journal; and we think 
it not so much amiss, considering 
that it was pencilled under a severe 
fit of the toothach. One hour in 
the drawing-room before dinner is 
longer than three in the dining-room 
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after it, gad this we all experienced, 
while lying on the green-sward before 
our tent. Even the unwearied wit of 
Tickler, who lay stretched “ many a 
rood” among the heather, was begin- 
ming to lose its charm, when Wastle's 

Thomas, a comely varlet about 
master’s age, advanced with the 
eeremonjous air of a true butler of the 
eld school, and announced that dinner 
was on the table, Never did thunder 
follow the lightning se instantaneous- 
ly, as we all leapt up on this enuncia- 
ei ia de QUI NIE Dy 

ves in r, 

Waastle and Morrie—while Lickler a 


men 
his 


design- 
edly to regulate the seating of the 
whole pers ; and we pany ob- 
served bow finely the High-street face 
ef Beward of Christehurch contrasted 
iteelf with the Cowgate face of the 
Shepherd on the one hand, and the 
Saltmarket one of Jarvie on the other 
—while that of Tims looked quite pale 
and interesting between the long w 
countenance ot Kempferhausen and the 
broed rubicundity otf Mullion. 

By what magical process the dinner 
had been eooked we know not; but a 
fine cut of salmon lay before the chair ; 
while Tickler cried, with.a loud voice, 
* Dr Morris, shall I help you to some 
roe-soup?” On the middle of the ta» 
ble. midway between Mullion and 
Jervie, was an immense tureen of 
gronse-soup, composed, as Peter's man 
John declared, with uplifted handa 
and eyes, of fifteen brace of birds! 

at judicious intervals, smoked 
frenchers ef grouse roasted, stewed, 
and grilled—while a haunch of John 
Doe gave a crown and consummation 
to a feast fit for the Immortal Gods. 

The party had just been helped to 
a or roe-soup, when a card was 

anded to the Chairman (we shall 
henceforth substitute Chairman in 
place of Kditor) with the single ward, 
A ConraisuTor, written upon it in 
large characters. We left our seat for 
an instant to usher in the Gazatr Ux- 
uxNowx. Ir was De SCOTT, THE 
CELEBRATED ODONTIST OF GLASGOW. 
He was still seated on his famous white 
trotting poney, with his legs boldiy 
extended in ultra-dragoon fashion from 
its sides, and his armed heels so much 
depressed, that his feet stood perfectly 
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exposed to our gaze those well-known 
broad and formidable soles which could 
belong to no other living man but the 
dootor. On his head was a hat white 
as snow, and in circumferenoe wide 
as a fairy-ring op a hill-side — his 

rtly frame was shrouded in a light- 

b surtout, and his sturdy limbs in 
trowsers of the purest milled cord, 
which, by the aetion of riding, had 
been worked up to his knees, and con- 
siderately suffered the eye to rest on a 
pair of valuable top-boots spiek and 
span new for the occesion—no un- 
eins ler inira they to those of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, now no more. A 
green silk umbrella was gorgeously exe 
panded over the illustrious odontist, 
whe, having remained a full minute in 
all his pride of place, that we might 
have leisure to contemplate the 
ness of his perfections, furled his bane 
ner in a style worthy of the Adjutant 
himself; and shouldering it as if he 
had been serving in the Scotch Fusi- 
leers, exclaimed, ** You didns ask me 
to your tent, ye deevil, but here I am, 
in spite of your teeth. I heard o' you 
at Gordon Castle, and I hae just cum 
up to keep ye a right and tight, ye 
nest o' veepers.” We assured the Doc- 
tor that his honest face was slways a 
welcome contribution to us, and that 
we had not asked him to join the par- 
ty, solely from a feeling ef compassion 
to his patients. The doctor's boy now 
ran up to assist his respected master to 
dismount, in a livery of blue and red, 
and s smart cockade; for the docter had 
been a soldier in his youth, and per- 
formed many signal acts of valour in 
the green of Glasgow, along with the 
Anderston Volunteers, when that fine 
body of operatives were commanded 
by the gallant Colonel Geddes, and the 
invincible Major Cross. ‘“ Gentlemen, 
Dr Scott from Glasgow,”—when such 
a shout arose as can only be described 
to those not present by ite effects. 
— far was heard the mn doen 

es rung u the fell, 

Spread Lis broad netni to the wind, 
Listed, before, aside, behind— 

Then conehed him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 
To hear that sound,” &c. 

The doetor was soon seated; and : 
the drab surtout being felt rather close, 
he imitated the fashion of Lady Heron 
in Marmion, and 

+s It al] for heat was laid aside.” 
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** Hoo are a’ the people o' the West ?" 
quoth Jarvie, delighted to see a Glas- 
gow face in so high a northern lati- 
tude. ** Just as you left them, Bailie— 
a’ breaking clean aff by the stump— 
There’s scarcely a house I wad up- 
hald langer than a loose tooth—it's 
just a’ ae general squabash /” 

A short pause succeeded; and in 
the silence of the tent nothing was 
heard, save the clattering of knives 
and forks—the clashing of trenchers— 
the smacking of lips—and occasionally 
those long deep sighs of full and per- 
fect enjoyment, that, be our theoreti- 
cal creed what it may concerning the 
summum bonum, are ever felt to 
breathe out the very inmost soul of all 
earthly felicity. 

Just then arose outside of the tent 
such a throttling noise of unnumbered 
dogs, that had Earl Walter, the wild 
huntsman, been a daylight vision, we 
must have expected to see him now 
realized. Amidst the savage growl 
were heard the loud curses of Celt and 
Sasenach, maddening the fray which 
they sought to assuage. ‘© Demme 
if the Highland curs be not murdering 
my Juno,” exclaimed Mr Seward of 
Christchurch, “ I would not lose her 
for the Indies—she was bred by Jack 
Burton !” We had our own suspicion 
that Mr Constable's brown bitch was 
at the bottom of all this disturbance— 
but we found it impossible to discover, 
in this general ** colleshangy"* its prime 
mover. Mr Price declared himself at 
ease about the issue of this conflict, as 
he had purchased his dog Randal from 
Bill Gibbons, and a better never en- 
tered a ring. The Shepherd did not 
allow this bravado to pass unnoticed 
—and we are almost confident that we 
heard him through the din offering to 
fight his Hector against the ** South- 
ron dog, for a gallon o' whisky and a 

is!" Meanwhile almost a score 
of dogs were fiercely at work among 
the heather—nor could we help con- 
trasting with the agitated action of the 
rest of the party, the cool composure 
of Morris, the calm curiosity of Was- 
tle, and the eager ecstasy of Tickler, 
who, standing together on a rock ele- 
vated above the scene of action, might, 
haps, be compared to Bonaparte and 
staff witnessing the Great Battle 
from the observatory on the heights of 
Mont St Jean. 
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Order was at last restored—and all 
the dogs came shaking their ears close 
to the heels of their respective masters 
—some of them — limping, 
and others licking their wounds, which 
were so numerous that it would have 
required Monsieur himself to 
bind them all up on the field of battle. 
But a scene, if possible, of yet greater 
confusion wasat hand. A strong body 
of Celts, collected among the moun- 
tains towards the Spittal of Glenshee, 
advanced, with a most hostile demon- 
stration, to the tent, and demanded 
£20 for the slaughter committed 
among their flocks by the outland- 
ish dogs of the four English gentle- 
men. We drew up our forces in bat- 
tle array, to repel the threatened 
charge of these fierce mountaineers— 
ourselves commanding in the centre, 
Odoherty on the right wing, and Dr 
Scott on the left. On seeing this, the 
enemy took: up a position in our rear 
as if wishing to cut off our retreat 
to Braemar. Being averse to the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, we sent 
off, with a flag of truce, (a sprig of 
heather in a bottle of whisky) a depu- 
tation to the enemy's camp, consisting 
of the Shepherd and Walter Ritchie 
as Assessors, and John Mackay as In- 
terpreter, to estimate the damage. On 
the return of the deputation we found 
that only one sheep been worried, 
and an old tup severely wounded. 'The 
factseemed to beclearly brought hometo 
MrPrice's dog Randal, and to Mr Tim's 
dog Flash—and “as, by the laws of 
this and every other well-governed 
realm, the crime of murder, more 
especially when aggravated, &c. is, 
&c.," preparations were instantly made 
for carrying the law into effect. In- 
deed no other expiation but blood for 
blood seemed likely to pacify the ex- 
Highlanders. Tickler, how- 
ever, interceded for the lives of both 
culprits, maintaining, in favour of Ran- 
dal, that he was born and bred a 
fighting dog, and that, therefore, to 
put him to death for such an offence 
as this now laid to his charge, would 
be to fly in the very face of nature.— 
His detence of Flash was not equall 
successful—and indeed it termina 
with beseeching the jury to recom- 
mend him to mercy. But he took oe- 
casion, at the same time, to observe, 
that, in point of law, Mr Tims might 





* See again Dr Jamieson. 
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recover the price from Haggart. Here 
Mr Odolierty expressed some doubts as 
to Mr Tim'ssuccess, before the Sheriff 
maintaining that a dog-seller is not 
liable to repayment of the price on a 
dog's fondness for mutton being dis- 
covered, unless gpecial warrandice from 
that particular vice is expressly given. 
Ti , on the other hand, was clear- 
ly of opinion, that a fair price infers 
warrandice of every kind, besides 
steadiness to fur, feather, and flint.— 
The fall discussion, however, of this 
difficult subject was reserved for a 
future occasion—nor should we have 
mentioned it now, it not been 
that both Tickler and Odoherty are 
such high authorities, they having 
written the two best treatises extant 
on the Game Laws. Our interpreter 
by this time returned to his country- 
men, and succeeded in “ smoothing 
the raven down of their darkness till it 
smiled." "They joined our party in an 
amicable manner, and we all ratified 
* the treaty of peace overa flowing quech. 
Indeed, we, whom it is not easy to 
humbug, could not help having our 
suspicions, that the whole story of the 
worried sheep was got up for the occa- 
sion, and that these bashful Celts pre- 
ferred, as it were, storming our in- 
trenchments to get at the grouse and 
whisky, to that more pacific and more 
regular approach which they were pre- 
vented from adopting by their well- 
known national modesty. 

On returning to the tent, we found 
that Kempferhausen and Buller of Bra- 
zennose had stolen away from the scene 
of strife, and had been for some time 
actually playing a pair of formidable 
knives and forks on the grouse and 
venison, thus taking the start, in no 
very handsome manner, of the rest of 
the party, who had probably as good 
appetites, and certainly better man- 
ners, than themselves. When we 
were all seated again, “ Pretty well, 
Master Kempferhausen," cried Odo- 
herty, “ for a young gentleman with 
Sky — As : 
S t pacing roun e tent, an 
from his bag-pipes, ornamented with 
a hundred streamers, blew such soul- 
ennobling din, that each man felt his 
Btomach growing more capacious with- 
in him, and the chairman forthwith 
ordered a round of mountain -dew. 
How the dinner came at last to a ter- 
mination, we never could discover; 


but the best of friends must part, and 
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so felt we when the last tureen of 
prouse disappeared. A slight breeze 
by this ep adde io sprung 
up among the hills; and as not a wind 
could blow without our tent standing 
in its way, and as the lower canvass 
had been dextrously furled up hy 
Odoherty, a grateful coolness stole 
over our saloon, and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete our happiness, 
but a bowl of good cold rum-punch. 
We — — so improvident 
as to let the e-waggon leave 
Edinburgh Without © en gallon cask 
of rum (Potts of Glasgow), and a gross 
of lemons, individually lodged in pa- 
per; and Bailie Jarvie had been busi- 
yemployed for some time past (though 
we were all too well occupied to miss 
him) in manufacturing, not a bowl, 
but a tub of pones from the waters of 
that clear cold spring, which no sun 
could affect. ‘‘ I would like to lay 
my lugs in't," cried the Shepherd, in 
his most impassioned manner, when 
the tub appeared ; and indeed we all 
crowded round it with as much eager- 
ness as ever we ourselves have seen 
perched soldiers in India crowd round 
an unexpected tank. Dr Scott, who 
is constantly armed at all points, re- 
quested Peter's man John to bring 
him his surtout, and slyly asking Mr 
Buller of Brazennose if he ever 
seen the small dwarf Caribbee lemon, 
brought to light, from the dark depth 
of these unfathomable pockets, half a 
dozen ripe marriageable limes, which 
we permitted him to squeeze into the 
tub with all the grace, dignity, and 
dexterity of a Glasgow Maker. 
' Of course we again drank the 
Prince Regent's health, and all the 
toasts usual at public meetings. The 
Chairman then rose, and in a speech, 
of which we regret it is impossible for 
us at present to give even a sketch, 
proposed 


THe EARL or Fire. 


When the pealing thunders of ap- 
plause had in a few minutes ceased, 
Odoherty rose, and with that charm- 
ing modesty which so sets off his ma- 
nifold accomplishments, said, that if 
not disagreeable to the company, he 
would recite a few verses which he 
had that morning composed, as he 
was drinking a cup of whisky and wa- 
ter at a spring in the mountains be- 
hind Mer- Lodge 


e `~ 
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POEM 


Recited by Odoherty at a Grand Dinner- 
Party of the Contributors, in their Tent, 
near Mar-Lodge, on the 12th of August 
1819. : 


Hail to thy waters! softly-flowing Dee ! 

Hail to their shaded pure transparency ! 

Hail to the royal oak and mountain-pine, 

With wWboie reflected pride those waters 
shine ! 


2. 
And hail, ye central glories of the plain ! 
All hail, ye towers ancestral of the THANE! 
Clear as the Scottish stream whose honour 
flows, 
Bread as the Scottish grove whose bounty 
grows. 
Can he* whose eye on many a field of war 
Has traced the progress of thy lord, Braemar, 
Pass, yet not bless, thisgrove'smajesticsweep, 
Where worth can still expang, though va- 
lour sleep. 
4. 
Souls of primeval heroes ! nobly won 
Is the of your heroic son ! 
Sure in those awful hours of patriot strife, 
Macbeth's destroyer nerved the soul of Fife. 


ó. 
A softer influence now your spirits send 
Into the bosom of ** the poor man's friend” 
Keys, — and crosses, are but glittering 


The genuine jewelis THE HEART OF Durr. 


It is impossible to conceive what ef- 
fect was given to these lines (which are 
certainly better than any of Mr W. 
Fitzgerald's or Mr James Thomson's) 
by the graceful and spirited elocution 
of the Standard-bearer ; and Seward 
of Christchurch, now above all fool- 
ish prejudices, and following the im- 
pulses of his own fine classical taste 
- and feeling, vowed that he bad never 
heard more sweetly-pretty verses re- 
cited in the Sheldon Theatre, Oxford, 
at a Commemoration. On Odoherty’s 
iis and verses being pira that 
excellent in rose, an 
leave to ot upen his friend, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, for a poem or a song. 
Says the Shepherd, ** Ye hae a’ eaten 
a gude dinner I'm thinking—but re- 
collect it — that killed the — 
mon, and I'll now gie you an elegy, 
or eulogy, on him—deil take me d I 
ken the difference. But I canna stan', 
I maun receet sitting.” 
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SONG TO A SALMON. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


I. 
Thou bonny fish from the far sea, 
Whose waves unwearied roll 
In primitive immensity 
Aye buffetting the pole! 
From millions of thy silvery kind 
ee ee t dwell tad, 
ou wer sad didat 
To — Ulis lonely ow 
. IL 
That wond'rous region was thy own, 
That home upon the deep 
To thee were all the secrets known 
In that dark breast that sleep— 
Thou, while thy form midst heave and toss 
das still the billowa play been, 
erhaps knewest more than Captain Ros, 
Or yet than Captain Sabine. 
III. 
Yea, Fish ! nor wise alone was't thon, 
But igi Arti ps far bettet— 
Ne'er did thy fins to Barrow bow, 
They feared not Croker's letter — 
But far and wide their strokes they plied 
Smooth thro' the the ocean smoother, 
Nor drab-clad Gifford chilled their pride 
Nor Leslie's buff and blue there. 
IV. 
And now, my Beauty ! bold and well 
Thy ognuno ath been — 
For thou, like Wordsworth's Peter Bell 
Hast gazed on Aberdeen ! 
And all those sweetest banks between, 
By Invercauld's broad tree, 
e world of beauty hast thou seen 
That sleeps upon the Dee. 


v. 
There oft in silence clear and bright 
Thou layest a shadow still, 
In some green nook where with delight 
Joined in the mountain-rill, 
There, mid the waters scarce-heard boom 
Didst thou float, rise, and sink, 
While o'er the breathing banks of broom 
The wild deer came to dri 

VI. 
Vain sparry grot and verdant cave 
The stranger to detain— 
For thou wast wearied of the wave 
1 d Mer jx the nr j 
And n t eart could satisfy 
But those dec gravelly rills, 
Where once a young and happy 
Thou danced among the hills ! 

VII. 
The river roaring down the rock, 
The fierce and foanting linn, 
Essayed to stay thee with the shock, 
The dark and dizzy dia — 
With wilier malace nets did twist 
To perfect thy undooing, 


* The Adjutant had fought along with the Thane of Fife in the Peninsular war, when 
his Lordship was a General in the Spanish service. 
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But all those dangers hast thou mies'd, Mr Seward said he had never sung 
True to thy destined ruin ! a single stave in his life, and called on 


VIII. 
Sure, no inglorious death is thine ! 
Death mid I? Thou'lt ne'er die, 
But swim Lapon a Poet’s line 
Down to Eternity, — 
While, on our board, we'll all allow, 
oO! odd Fish bright and sheen ! 
A prime Contributor art thou 
To BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE! 


It was some hours before we could 
prevail on any of our friends to favour 
us with another poem or song, natur- 
ally so much awed were they all by 
the splendid efforts of a Hogg and an 
Odoherty. At last Tickler, to get rid 
of unceasing importunities from ie 
side, chanted to the bagpipe the fo 
lowing song, which excited one feel- 
ing of regret that its length should 
have been in an inverse ratio to that 
of the singer. 


TICKLER'S SONG TO A BROTHER SPORTS- 
MAN AT A DISTANCE. 


l. 
—— I DON EINER ee 


*Mid de — of the buck and the roe, 
O ! oft are my thoughts with my dear friends 


afar, 
"Mid the black-cocks of Minnard that go. 
2. 
O sweet upon bonny Loch-Fyne be your 
weath 


er, 
As is mine on the banks of the Dee ! 
And light be your steps o'er Kilberry's braw 
heather, 
As on Fife's mine own footsteps can be ! 
3. 
May the scent still lie warm on the heath of 


Argyle, 
Thy — stand staunch, and unerring 
As 1 bring down d the birds right and left.— 


To think diat my fiend may be doing the 
same. " 


Ner your — alone is my fancy reveal- 
in 


g 
‘Well I picture the scores that have bled 
-——Oh! long ere this hour, . 
laird’s lonely sheiling, 
That murderous lair, Caddenhead ! 
6 
Every E OMNE fire, as it peals through 
the air, 
I erg a kind of a greeting — 
—— — of forgetfulness, here, John! 
Dor t 
Taste — toour blythe winter-meeting! 
OL. e 


Buller of Brazennose to confirm his 
statement ; but he said, that since the 
example of simple recitative had been 
set, he should not hesitate to favour 
us with a copy of verses which he had 
written last year for Sir Roger New- 
dyate’s prize—subject, the Coliseum. 
His verses had not indeed gained the 
prize, , but flattering testimony had been 

e to their merit by tutor, 
Mr Goodenough, and many other ex- 


quisite judges. 
THE COLISEUM. 
Ye circlifig walls, whose melancholy bound, 


In lonely echoes, whisper all around ! 
Ye m: antique, whose shapeless shadows 


Of Roman glory the forlorn farewell ! 
Dark o'er the sod with heroes dust commix'd, 
Ye frown in monumental silence fix'd ! 
Ah! DE EU EMEN 


y of — 
—* Na- 
The pensive by the shrine, 


Where all i mortal, and ya ba divin, 


ee oe plaintive as your own, 
of the gone, 
Mix with the sobbings of the wind-stirred 


In rich redundance of imparted lig, 
AIl radiant, rushing on the Augur's sight, 
And mocking vus E: glare the temple's 


Majestic dreams oR of ea 8 1d vsus day. 


— — 


Unfortunately as Mr Seward warm- 
ed in his recitation, he began to speak 
with such extreme volubility, that to 
have taken down his words tely, 
would have required nothing less than 
the presence of that Paince or STE- 
NOGRAPHERS, Mr Jonn Dow HIM- 
SELF. So that we hope that Mr Se- 
ward will yield to the solicitations of. 
the Contributors, and give his poem 
to the world. The next we knocked 
down was Dr Scott, who, in compli- 
ance with Bailie Jarvie’s earnest re- 
quest, favoured us with the following 


ballad of his own composition, at pre- 
sent the most popular ditty in the west 
of Scotland. -— 

g 4 
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THE MEMORY OF BANDY FERGUSON. 


Written, Composed, and Sung, by JAMES 
ScoTT, Esq. of Millar-strect, Glasgow. 


l. 

If e'er at P Jardine's it was luck 
to dva, — 

It is odds but ye knew Sandy Ferguson well ; 

If you opened but your window, you could 
not choose but see 

The lemons in Ais window shining one, two, 
three. 


2. 

Ochon! for Sandy Ferguson! the lemons 
still are there— 

The jargonelle and pippin and the carvy- 
seed so fair ; 

But in spite of figs and oranges, and stalks 
of sugar candy, 

I turn not in—I stagger by—ochon ! ochon 
for Sandy. 


3. 
A wee wee chap upon the bowl, then I pray 


you to put in, 

And to leave a drop of heeltap I'd hold it 
for a sin; 

For though sad it be and silent.—yet a bum- 
per it must be 

That ye fill unto the kind ghost of Sandy 
with me. 

4. 


There were prouder on the mart—there were 
gayer on the mall, 

There were louder at the What-you-please, 
and wittier at the Stall— | 

But I will give my beart's blood, though 
every were brandy, 

If either Stall or What-yow-please knew such 
a heart as Sandy ! 


5. 

Then fill ye up your bumpers, friends, and 
join your hands around, 

And drink your measure heartily, that sor- 
row may be drowned ; 

For what avails our sorrow, friends, the best 
of beings maun die, 

And here's a woful proof of that-—the Me- 
mory of Sandy ! 


There is nothing more worthy of 
observation and praise in the character 
of that precious fluid, punch, than its 
p of amalgamation. Under its 

nign influence the most conflicting 
qualities become reconciled; and a 
party of weak, strong, sweet, and sour 

ple, form, like the ** charmed 
rink" which they imbibe, one safe 
and agreeable whole. This cannot be 
authorisedly predicated of any other 
liquid comprehended within the range 
of our wide experience. We have seen 
Thracian quarrels around all sorts of 
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CAug. 
** Pocula,” except punch-bowis ; but 
there seems to be a divine air breathed 
from the surface of a circle of china, 
or even of stone or wood, when a 
waveless well of punch sleeps within, 
that soothes every ruder feeling into 
peace, and awakens in the soul all the 
finer emotions of sensibility and friend- 
ship. We are satisfied, that if punch 
were the universal tipple of Europe, 
there would be no more war—espe- 
cially if all the Continental States 
were to employ a judicious intermix- 
ture of Lime-juice. In our Tent had 
been assembled for several hours men 
of different countries, education, and 
ursuits; and who shall pretend to 
now all the infinite varieties of prin- 
ciple and opinion that must have 
collected within that narrow circum- 
ference? Yet all was perfect harmony 
—the Shepherd sat down with the 
Dentist—and the Cockney may be 
n to have played in the Editor's 
en. 

Politics had been drowned in punch; 
and the following list of toasts, which 
were all received with boundless ac- 
clamations during the evening, will 
shew that we looked only to Sronr- 
ING CHARACTERS, 

** And left all meaner thi 
To low ambition and the pride of 
Mr H. M'Kenzie, by Dr Morris. 
Mr Walter Scott, by Ettriek Shepherd. 
Mr Francis Jeffrey, by Mr Wastle. 


2 os 


Dukeof Welli » by Mr Odoherty. 
Mr James Machel, by Mr Mullion. 
Mr Croker, by the Editor. 
Mr Canning, by Mr Seward. 
Mr John Hamilton, by Mr Tickler. 
Collector M‘Nair, by Mr Jarvie. 


Mr Coke of Norfolk, by Mr Buller. 

Mr Wordsworth, by Mr Kempferhauses. 
Sir Dan. Donnelly,* by Mr Tims. l 
Mr Thomas Belcher, by Mr Price. 


We should think very meanly of 
ourselves were we to attempt to impose 
on public credulity, by asserting that 
we have a perfectly distinct recollec- 
tion of the latter part of the evening. 
We do, however, clearly remember 
that Kempferhausen who had most 
heroically endured a gnawing tooth- 
ach for manv hours, finally submitted 
his jaw to the algebraical hand of Dr 
Scott, who was not long of extracting 
the square-root—and that the ingeni- 
ous German having soon after m- 


* * Immediately after his victory over Oliver, Donelly set off in a chariot and four to 
Brighton, where he was knighted by the Prince Regent. He is therefore now Sit D 


Donelly.” Irish Paper; 
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cautiously gone into the open air to 
admire the moon, cael ts hie seat 
with ‘one cheek whose magnitude was 
well entitled to hold the other in de- 
rision, and whose colours were, indeed, 
— Pome Such a face has 
y been seen—and we may say to 

Dr Scott of his patient, in the words 
of his great namesake, 

** Alas! the mother that him bore 

Had scarcely known her child." 


Of this subject Dr Morris made on 
the spot a most spirited sketch, which 
he intends to finish in oil, and pre- 
sent to us, that when Kempferhausen 
returns to the Continent, we, his Scot- 
tish friends, may still retain the image 
of one of our most enthusiastic con- 
tributors. We have likewise a con- 
fused but delightful remembrance of 
the whole party assembled at the tent 
door, (while the domestics were re- 
moving the furniture and preparing 
beds) in solemn contemplation of the 
starry heavens. Never before did we 
so feel the genius of Burns as when 
looking at our old friend the moon and 
her horns. 

*« Whether she had three or four, 

We could na tell.” 


The Shepherd most vehemently as- 
serted that he saw the comet—and 
began spouting some obscure and 
opaque verses to her as extemporane- 
ous, which were, however, instantly 
detected by the tenacious memory of 
Tickler to have been written in 1811, 
when the pastoral bard was flirti 
with the line tail of the celesti 
beauty of that year. It was in vain 
for him to a to a late number 
of Constable’s Magazine, which no 
mortal had seen, and which the Shep- 
herd himself was forced to acknow- 
ledge had a sad trick of trying 

+ To mak auld claes 

Appear amaist as well as new !” 


After this, there surely must have 


been a match at hop-step-and-jump : 


between Tickler and Dr Scott—uniless, 
indeed, it were on our part all a dream. 
Yet we cannot get rid of the impression 
on our minds, that we saw the latter 
making most surprising bounds among 
the heather, and coming down with “‘a 
thud” posterior to each essay—while 
the former cleared the ground like one 
of those gigantic shadewy figures 
that are seen stalking across the hills 
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at sunset. There was also a very anx- 
ious search among the heather for 
Peters man John, and Wastle's man 
Thomas, who were no where to be 
found—and though the whole party, © 
at one time, agreed that they.heard a 
snore from a jungle of brackens, we 
tried in vain to start the game. We 
afterwards discovered that the sound 
must have proceeded from one of the 
numerous Highlanders stretched in 
their plaids in each direction around 
the Tent ; for our two gentlemen had, 
under theauspicesofthe Thane’s gillies, 
paid a nocturnal visit to a Still at work 
no great way off, from which it was 
not till a decent hour after sunrise that 
they groped their way back to the en- 
campment. "The lest thing we recol- 
lect before going to bed, was Odoher- 
ty's selling to Mr Tims, for £45, his 

n, which we have good reason to 

now he had purchased at the General 
Agency Office, Edinburgh, for £4, 4e. ; 
but we must also add, to the credit of 
the Adjutant, that with his accustom- 
ed generosity he returned £5 of the 
purchase-money. A general anxiety 
also prevailed among the party, before 
bundling in, te send presents of birds 
to some of our chief absent Contri- 
butors; but it appeared that we had, 
* gentle and semple," devoured upwards 
of sixty brace, and none but the Editor's 
pack remained, which was judicially 
retained for a relish at breakfast. 

We have no room, now, to describe 
our feelings on awaking in the morn- 
ing. For some minutes we could not 
form even the most distant conjecture 
where or among whom we were ; but 
as the mist ually rose up from our 
brain, and freed our memory from ob- 
fuscation, there came upon us a plea- 
sant dawning of the truth; and on 
beholding the bold nose and piercing 
eyes of Tickler looking out from below 
an old worsted stocking tastefully 
wreathed into a nightcap, with a long 
tail swagging behind—and the fine 
Spanish face of the Standard-bearer 
enjoying a magnificent yawn under a 
veteran foraging-cap—we were at once 
Jet in to a perfect knowledge of our si- 


'tuation, and we all then sprung 


our heather-bed together, just as John 
of Sky blew up his pipes to 

« Hey! Johnnie Coup, are ye waking yet ? 
Or are your drums a-beating yet ? 

If ye were waking, I would wait 

To gang to the Grouse i’ the morning.” 
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i of birds; be- 
sides corals, and amphibious 
animals. 


Whale found near Alloa. —The skeleton 
of & whale, about 70 feet in length, has 


Hansteen, 
studied the natural 
history of T Magnetiam, is at 
pee in — This great Work on 

agnetism, $0 anxiously 
— philosophical world, is at 
a to be published. The 


essor, I 
understand, has t with to En- 
gland a copy of the work, completely 


printed. 

Application of Gas Lights to domestic 
uses—Mr Gordon of Hanover Street has 
just discovered an ingenious method of ap- 

lying gas lights to common use in fami- 
fics, and for which he has taken out a patent. 
These li have so great a superiority, in 
beauty, brilliancy, steadiness, and safety, 
not to mention economy, over the other spe- 
cies of artificial light, that, whatever would 
render them conveniently icable to do- 
mestic purposes, would certainly be a very 
im t improvement. At present, the 
bulk of the material and the diffi. 
culty of manufacturing it, and, on the other 
hand, the expenee and inconvenience of 
Tee der ated ar ot pora, gray 

ights are not ble, 

limit the use of gas lights. á 

Mr Gordon’s invention promises to fur- 
nish a remedy for most of those disadvan- 
tages. Its principle will be understood at 
` once, when we mention, that it consists in 
condensing twenty-five or thirty atmospheres 
of gas into a metallic vessel or lamp of a 
‘moderate size, which may be set a 
table ov carried in the hand, and which will 


course, a sphere of five and s quarter inches 
diameter, or a cylinder of three inches din- 
meter and eleven inches long, would give a 


usual, by a crane or that, by en- 

the aperture, the flame can be kept 
of the same intensity, though the density 
and elasticity.of the gas is dimi- 


be procured with little trouble and no ex- 
nse. As it would be inconvenient for 


waggon, from which individuals might get 
their lamps replenished once a day, or once 
in two or three days. By having a emaller 
cistern annexed to the 
ing this smaller cistern by means of 
an air-pump, with gas of the density requi- 
red, the lamps might be filled in less 
a minute, by merely screwing the orifice of 
the pipe to the aperture of the cistern. 
Mr Gordon has got some lamps, of dif- 
ferent sizes, constructed already, which 
— —— well, vinci rt time, 
utility practicabili e inven- 
tion will, we presume, s boca we 


New Route over Land.—A gentleman, 
now in Calcutta, is about to proceed to 
Petersburgh, by a route which we believe 
no native of England or France has here- 
tofore attempted. After entering Persia, 
instead of passing by the usual track, 
through Ghilan and Daghistan, to Asta- 
can, it is his intention to proceed on the 


the country of the Usbecks, Turcomans, 
and Kirgees, round the northern shores ot 
the Caspian, until he reaches the Wolgs 
It is desirable that there should be adven- 
turous and enterprizing spirits to visit coun- 
tries which have been unexplored by the 
scientific traveller, and we shall be happ 
to learn that this gentleman may ' 
among the wild and predatory hordes he 
may visit, enough to cumpensate hun for 
his exertions. 
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Cashmir Gosis.—The following infor. 
mation respecting the celebrated wool 
from Cashmir has been received from Mar- 
seilles, dated May 26 :—'* These animals, 
which were at one time supposed to be 
sheep, at another time -sheep, a third 
time goats, and a fo time an 
are nothing else than real goats, nearly re- 
sembling those of our country, in their ge- 
neral conformation, in their movements, 
and in their habits. Their horns are more 
or lees large, the greater part being straight; 
ee rh some, —— backward. 

eir fleece is composed of long hair mingled 
with short hair, resembling riim growing 
near the skin. On examination it was dis- 
eovered to be fine, and fit for making a 
beautifal stuff, when manufactured by ex- 
pert artists. It cannot yet be determined 
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whether it grows in quantity on each 
er e e de i are re- 

the climate. 


freshed and accustomed to 
The fleece is chiefly white: some 
e veris hair growing about the head 
neck of some, on others it 

different spots on the body. Their 
are thick, growing very long, and covering 
even the In consequence of the long 
journies, the animals had suffered much ; 
& good number have, however, been pre- 
served by the care taken of them during 
their quarantine in the Lasaretto of Mar- 
seilles. They are now scattered on the hills 
around Allanch, where they thrive much 
from the use of excellent pastures and good 
air. M. Auredée Janbert has arrived at 
Toulon with the remainder of the flock, 
which is to be brought into France. - 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
l — 
LONDON. 


A NEW work on the various Public Libra- 
Ties of London, with biographical and li- 
terary notices of their founders. The first 
of its twelve Parts will commence with an 
account of the libraries of the London In- 
stitution, and of the Duteh Church. 

The Encyclopedia of British Literature ; 
consisting of a methodical edition of the 
most esteemed works in the English lan- 
guage, classed under d ents. 

e twelfth edition of the Ambulator, or 
Tour round London, with numerous correc- 
tions and additions. 

Mr Ackermann is preparing for publica- 
tion an Elementary work on the Construc- 
tion of Machines adopted in the Arts and 
Manufactures; from the French of M. Be- 
tancourt. 

A poetical work, to be entitled Isabel of 
the Isles, or the Cave of Nah Vearnag; a 
metrical romance of the fifteenth century ; 
consisting of nine cantos, with notes: the 
scenery chiefly in the Highlands and He- 
brides; by Mr C. H. Owen. — 

It is proposed to publish, in London, a 

periodical work, under the title of 
The Cambro Briton, to be dedicated ex- 
clusively to the history, manners, language, 
poetry, and general literature of Wales, has 
Just been placed in our hands. 

The French Calculator, a simple method 
of becoming acquainted with French Money, 

ill shortly appear. 

The Army Medical Officers’ Manual upon 
active Service, or Precepts for his Guidance 
in the various Situations in which he may 
be placed, and for the . Preservation of the 
Health of Armies upon Foreign Service; 
by J. G. V. Millingen, M. D. 

Mr Thomas Taylor, the translator of 
Plato and Aristotle, has issued proposals 
for publishing, in two volumes royal quarto, 
The Commentaries of Proclus on the Ti- 

Vor. V. 


e 


mæus of Plato, translated from the Greck. 
In the translation of this admirable work, 
— —— y entitled a Trea- 
sury Ancient Philosophy, upwards of 
eleven hundred n i$ emendérions of 
the text will be given by the tranelator. 

Mr A. Maxwell, author of Plurality of 
Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and Memoran- 
da, Philosophical and Critical, occasioned 
by a Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connexion with the 
Modern Astronomy, by Dr Chalmers, is 
printing a second edition, greatly enlarged, 
in the octavo size, to range with the popu- 
lar Discourses of Dr Chalmers. 

A por eg is cti to make its 
appearance, enti ger's Legacy ; 
by the author of London, or the Triumph 
of Quackery. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription, 
an from Mr Luke Clennell’s cele- 
brated Picture of the decisive charge of the 
Life Guards at Waterloo. The plate, in | 
the hands of Mr Bromley, is in a state of 
great forwardness. 

Dr Isaac Barrow’s work on the Duty and 
Rewards of Industry considered, will be re- 
published in July. 

An Essay on the Origin and Purity of 
the Primitive Church of the British Isles ; 
by the Rev. Dr Hales. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica, in royal octavo, 
with a tiate embellishments; by Mr 
T. Moule. 

A new edition of Dix's Land-Surveying, 
with many corrections and additions. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from Hephestion, Hermann, and 
Porson; by Mr T. Webb. 

In the An Account of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to 
the information of Emigrants. 

Mr F. Accum has nearly ready for pub- 

` 4I 


Beation, in one octavo volume, A Descrip- 
—— —— 
ments in ive i- 
Tiere in Operimi xperi 

The late Samuel Lysons, Esq. has left 
veady for the press Remains of à Roman 
Villa yen n in Sussex, to be accom- 


plates. 
. A Memoir of Charles Louis Sands; to- 
cars ipsae ide eiii Uni- 
versities against the Strictures of Aug. Von 
Kotvebue. - 


A Seventh Volume of Beddome’s Village 
Sermons is nearly ready for publication, In 
8vo and 12mo. ' 
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- Mr Simpson has in the a work on 
the Preservation of Healthiness, and Pro. 


duction of Distempers among Mariners, &c. 
eme — — 

Dr Jones is prepari ication, in 
one large volume Svo, A Greek and English 
Lexicon. 

Lieut. Francis Hall, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, half-pay, author of Travels in 
the United States, is preparing a volume of 
late Travels in France. l 

Letters on Jewish Hi , for the use of 
— and Young Persons; by Mr Big- 


EDINBURGH. 


Iw the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a Letter to Sir James M‘Grigor; 
writ Sra account of the Varioloid Epi- 
demic, which has; lately prevailed in Edin- 
burgh and other s of Scotland; with 
Observations on the identity of Chicken- 
Pox and Modifled Small 


Literature ; conducted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. &e. VoL XIII. Part HI. 4to. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Scottish Buxghs, 
with the Evidence and other Documents 
laid before the Committee. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bille of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, and Letters of 


— — 





Credit, in Scotland; by the late William 
Glen. A new edition. 

Carnwath Muir, a tale founded on 
facts ; by James Brown, is in a state of for- 
wardness, and will shortly be published. 


Essays on Phrenology ; or, an Inquiry 
into the Principles and er Andina 
of Gall and Spurzheim ; with the Objections 
against it, Svo. 


Shortly will be published, The Harp of 
Renfrewshire ; or, a Collection of Songs and 
other Poetical Pieces, a considerable num- 
ber of which are Original, and wrote ex- 
pressly for this work: the whole accom- 

ied with Notes, explan » critical, 
«nd biographical, and embelli with & 

— — — — Tannahill of 

isley. is work wi printed upon 
the best wove paper, demy 18mo, and will 
contain nearly pages. 6s. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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LONDON. l 
ANTIQUITIES. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
REMARKS on the id of Cephrenes, T. Key's Catalogue of New and Second. 


latel ed by Mr Belzoni ; Uy George 
Stanley Faber, B. D. Rector of Long New- 
ton. vo. 


8 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Elements of Civil Architecture, according 

to Vitruvius, and other ancients, and the 


most & practice of modern authors, 
f j Palladio; by H Aldrich 
D. D. Translated by the Rev P. Smith, 


ae tes eee à Infra 
An Inquiry into the Origin an ite 
ence of Gothic Architecture; by William 
Gunn, B. D. rector of Irstead, Norfolk. 
Svo. 15e. 


Dena for Churches and Chapels ; b 
W. F. Pocock. 44 Plates. 4to. £i TI» ed. 
ASTRONOMY. 

Astronomical — — at the 
R O reenwich, e 
1817; by John Pond. fol £1. ls. — 

A yug oh ive System of Astronomy, 
both in Theory and Practice; by Thos. 
Whiting. Part I. 4to. 8s. 


hand Books. Ss Foreign part seperate, 


ls. 

General Index to the Fifty-six Volumes 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, from its 
Commencement to the End of 1786 : com- 
piled by Samuel A. Clerk. 2 vols 8vo. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

Triphook's Catalogue of rare Bock, 
Part 2, for 1819. 8vo. 

—— Legum. By Clark. 12mo. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough 
completed ; by Wm Coxe; with portraits, 
maps, and plans. In S vols 4to. 

emoires de Prince Merizicoff ; par M. 
dela Harpe. — 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B. D. late fellow of St John's coltege 
Svo. 12s. 2d. edit. 

Memoirs of George Villicrs, first Duke 
of Buckingham. 5s. 6d. 
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HOTANY. A Key to Commercial Arithmetic; by 
Dialogues on Botany, for the use of Jas. Morrison. 12mo. 6s. 


Tug parmons un Po Puane 
lants, and the. progress of vegetation. 


Svo. 12s. 
entum Plantarum Succulente- 
rum a Haworth. cr. 8vo. 10s. 
experiments : 
additional plate of Chemical A 3 
by Sam. Parkes. Svo. 14e. new edi 
CONCHOLOGY. 

Conchylien Cabinet; by Martini and 

Chemnitz. 12 vols royal 8vo. £30. 
CRANIOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the System of Dr Gall, 
concerning Innate Dispositions, and the 
Physiology ofthe Brain, &c.; by T. B. 
Tapper, M. D. 6s. 

Percy's Masque. 4a. 6d. 

neque. 

Melo-Drama Mad, or the Siege of Troy ; 
by Thos. Dibdin, Esq. 1s. 

The House of Atreus, and the House of 
Laius; tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama; by Joha Smith. 8va lUs. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

Leseons in Scripture Chronology. To 
which are added, Questions to be used by 
Teachers, in examining their Classes; by 
John Poole. 1s. 6d. 
the Text of Heyne: —— — 

ext of Heyne; wi i otes ; 
by Mr Valpy. $8vo. 

Eutropius, with English Notes and 
Questions 12mo. Second Edition; by 
the Rev. C. Bradley. A. M. 

The Delphin ani Vanorum Classics ; 
Parts V. and VI. The price will shortly 
be further increased, as very few copies re- 
main unsubscribed. Present subscription 
920. 

Stephen's Greek Thesaurus No. VII. 
end VIII. i. e. Part M of — = 

II. of Glossary. The price will soon 
— increased. 

Hymns in Prose; by Mrs Barbauld: 

— into Italian by a native of Tus- 


cany. 3s. 
he rudiments of Algebra; by Peter 
Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 

A Preliminary Introduction to a Now 
System of Decimals; in which the decimal 
principle is practically applied to denomi- 
natory monies of account, and to certain 
existing denominations of measure, weight, 
length, capacity, and time. Part I. 4to. 
Ss. 6d 


Leybourn's Mathematical Repository 
No. 1. Gd. 
and Practice of English Gram- 
mar, adapted to the new modes of instruc- 
fion; in which every rule and observation 
in Syntax is elucidated by various examples; 
also, remarks on Punctuation, Prosody, 
Rhetoric, and composition ; equally useful 
to the private student as to public semina- 
ries ; By John Matheson. 12mo. 2s. 


A new — of all the Nouns 
Substantive in German Language 
&c. 3 by — Fischer, 5e. , 

nological Couplets, forming a 
tem artificial memory for young pent 
2s. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry ; b 
the Rev. J. Barrow. 12mo. ó& . di 

Hints — — a Edu- 
cation an Discipli 

Stories for Children; chief confined to 
words of two Syllables; By the Author of 
* Aunt Mary's Tales"  18mo. pp. 120. 

— HISTORY. — by 

ew Researches on ancien ; 
Count Volney. Translated by Col Cobes 
2 vols 8vo. £1. 5s. 
HORTICULTURE. 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits 
and Seeds, illustrated with plates, and ori- 
ginal notes; by John Lindley. 5& 6d. 

LAW. 

A letter to Charles Butler, Esq. on the 
Doctrine of Presuming a Surrender’ of 
terms assigned to attend the Inheritance ; 
by Edward B. Sugden. Bro. 2s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 


Office of i in the 
Court of King's Bench, in Easter Term 


1819; by Joseph Chitty. VolJ. Part I. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

The Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Personal Actions and Ejectment ; 
by J. F. Archibald. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Principles af Pleads 
ing, or Idea of a Study of that Science; 
by A. Hammond. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice 
of the Action of Ejectment, and the resulting 
Action for Mesne Profits. By John Adams, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. 18s. 

A New and Useful Table of Costs, as 
between Attorney and Agent. 12mo. ls. 6d. 
MEDICINE. 

Remarks on the Treatment of some of 
the most Prevalent Varieties of 
tion of the Eye, with Cases; by Thomas 
Whately. Se. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, 
on that state of the Frame under the Signs 
of Death called S ded Animation, &c. ; 


by the Bev. W iter. Svo. 144. 

A Treatise on Artificial Pupil; by Sir 
Wm. Adams; with coloured engravings. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Art of C 3 
pios — = 6d. upping; by 

Physiologi ragments; by J. By. 
water. Svo. 5s. 6d. — T 

The Mariner's Medical Guide; by C. F. 
Vandeburgh, M. D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

R into the Nature and Cause 
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of Epilepsy, as ‘connected with the Phy. 
siology of Animal Life and Muscular Mo- 
tion ; by G. Mansford. Svo. 7s. 
MILITARY. 

Treatise on Light Infantry, and on 
Practice of the Target; with a New 
Mode of Platoon Exercise; 
George Black, of the 54th 
12mo. 4e. 

A claim to the Invention of the Tube- 
Light, for giving greater effect to the Fire 
of — more particularly at Sea, &c. 
2s. 


by Capt 
regiment. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The British Review, No. XXVII. 6s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. X X X VIII. 6s.6d. 

: A few copies of Observations on the Opi- 
nions of several Writers on various Histori- 
cal, Political, and Metaphysical Questions ; 
by Lieut. G. Young. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Notices on the paupe D vu Hudson's 
Bay Company ; to which is added, a Copy 
of heir Royal Charter. 8vo. 2s. op 

Orazione di un Italiano Intorno Alle 
Case D'Italia al Congresso di Aquisgra- 
na. 2s. 

The Emigrant's Directory to the West- 
ern States of North America; including a 
voyage out from Liverpool, &c. ; by Wm. 
Amphlett. 

A vindieation of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations contained in the Quar- 
terly Review. 8vo. 

The Rawdon Papers, consisting of Let- 
ters On various subjects, Literary, Political 
and Ecclesiastical, to and from Dr John 
Bramhall, during part of the 17th Century ; 
by E. Berwick. $vo. 12s. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy ; hy 
the Author of Conversations on Chemistry. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Reply to Mr Rennell, on ticiam ; 
by D. W. Edwinsforde, Esq. — 

R of the Proceedings connected with 
the —— between the Earl of Selkirk 
and the N. W. Company. 5e. 

Physiological Fragments; by John By- 
water. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Proposed Vi for the Poor, shewn 
to be highly favourable to Christianity ; in 
a letter to Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. ; 
by Mr Owen. 1s. 

A Discourse delivered on the opening of 
the Plymouth Athenzum ; by Robert Lam- 
pen, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Twenty-nine ; or Shall it be so? 1s. 6d. 

Don John, or Don Juan Unmasked; be- 
ing a key to the mystery ‘attending that re- 


markable publication, with a descriptive re- 


view of the poem, and extracts. 2s. 

The Tourist’s Pocket Journal; contain- 
ing ruled columns for the expenses of each 
— suitable space for observations. 
2s. 


The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs, Eng- 
lish, Irish, — both of old tenes and 
new. . & 
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Some ex Examples of Men- 
tal Calculation, as performed in London, 
and various parts of England; by G. Bid- 
der. No. I. 12mo. 1s. 

A view of the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with Observations on their Cultivation, a- 
dapted to the present. State of the Country ; 
by T. Martin. 8vo. 3s. 

' MUSIC. 

Three Numbers of Mozart's Masses from 
the full score; by V. Novello. 8e. each 
number. . 

No. IV. of the Quarterly Musical Maga- 
zine. Royal 8vo. 5e. 

NATURAL HISTORY. ' 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society 
of London. Vol. XII. Part II. £2: 2a. 

General Zoology ; or Systematic Natural 
History, commenced by Dr Shaw. Vol If; 
by J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. Royal Sve. 
£2:12:6. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
12mo. with 22 engravings. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest 
af Rahery; by William Parnell, M.P. 
12mo. 7s. 

No Fiction ; a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts, and connected 
with living characters. 2 vols 8vo. 12a. 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modern 
(Edipus ; by John William Polidori. M.D. 
12mo. 6s. 

Harold the Exile. 3 vols. 

Iskander; by Arthur Spencer, Esq. 3 vols. 
15s. ' 

. POETRY. . 
Misanthropy, and other Poems; by Jo- 
seph Snow. 6s. 

The Ambassador at Court, or George and 
the Fair Circassian. 8vo. 2s. 

Dunrie; by Harriet Ewing. 7s. 

Prolusions on the present Greatness of 
Britain, or Modern Poetry ; and the 
sent Aspect of the World; by Sharon Tur- 
ner, T. S. A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Melange: containing the Lunaria, 
in 5 cantos ; Wonders, 2 parts; the Picture 
Gallery, in 9 cantos; and various other 
pieces, in verse; by F.C. 8vo. 10s. 

Spencea, or the Archives of Spafields. 2s. 

e fate of Myra, a naval poem; with 
engravi Ts. 

Sacred. ] Beauties, a poetical work; by 
Captain H. N. Rowe, R.N. Sro. 10s. 

Mount Leinster, or the Prospect, a Poem, 
descriptive of Irish Scenery, &c. 3s. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the 
Rev. Wm. Vernon, on the subject of a Bill 
for establishing Regulations for the Sale of 
Poisonous Drugs, &c. &c. 1s. 

Practical Domestic Politics, being a com- 
parative and ive Sketch of the 
Agriculture and Population of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; by Richard Griffith, 
M.R.LA. 46. 

The Whole of the Debates and Proceed- 
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ings in both Houses ef Parliament, during 
the late Session. 2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

Letters on the Events which have passed 
in France since the Restoration in 1815 ; by 
H. M. Williams. $vo. 7s. 6d. 

Exposure of certain Plagiarisms of J. R 
M &uthor of two Essays on the 
reduction of the Interest of the National 
Debt, committed in the last published of 
those Essays, the Scotsman newspaper, and 
a Review ; by Samuel Read. 8vo. 
Is. 

On the Impracticability of the Resumption 
of Cash — of the sufficiency of a 
Representative Currency in this country, 

er due regulations; and of the danger 
of a reduction of the Circulating Medium in 
the present state of things; by Sir W. Con- 
greve. 2s. 

The Cure for Pauperism ; by J. Brough- 
ton. 2s. 

Observations on Payments and Receipts 
in Bank of England Notes, reduced to their 
value in Gold, &c. ; by Thomas Martin. 

Elementary Propositions, illustrative of 
the Principles of Currency; by R. H. 
Evans. 6d. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Effects 
which a continuance and a removal of the 
restriction upon Cash Payments are respec- 
tively calculated to produce; by R. Tor- 
rens. 3s. 

Nouveaux Principes d'Economie Poli- 
tique; by J.C. L. S. Sismondi. 2 vols 
8vo. £1. 


STENOGRAPHY. 

A New and Practical Method of Steno- 
graphy, or Short-hand Writing; by Richard 
Farr. 65. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Anti-Deist, being a Vindication of 
the Bible, in answer to the publication call. 
ed the Deist ; by John Bellamy. 2s. Fine 
paper, 3e. 

A Critical Examination of those of 
Mr Bentham's ** Church of E ism" 
which relate to the Sacraments and the 
Church Catechism ; by the Rev. H. J. Rose. 
Svo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most important Duties of 
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the Christian Religion ; by J. A. Busfield 
D. D. 8vo. 12s. : 

Piety and Virtue, a Sermon; by the Rev. 
tr 

M iling Opinions and 
Manners, foreign an phen J) vith reflec- 
tions on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

Lectures on Scripture Duties; by W. B. 
Collyer, D. D. 8vo. 146. 

A Treatise on the Evidences of a Su 
Being, and Proofs of the Christian Religion ; 
by Thomas Moir. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Apocryphal Book, in Ethiopic, of a 
Me early date, supposed to have been en- 
irely lost, called the Ascension of Isaiah, 
with Latin and English Translations ; by 
Richard Lawrence, L.L.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Attempt towards an improved Trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon; by the 
Rev. G. Holden, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Hull’s Four Sermons before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 8vo. 2s 

Sermons and Expostulations on interest- 
ing portions of Scripture ; by John Morri- 
son. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the principal Pictur- 
esque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological 
Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight ; by Sir 
Henry C. Englefield, Bart. with additional 
Observations on the Strata of the Island, 
and their continuation in the adjacent 
of Dorsetshire; by Thomas Webster. 4to. 
£7, Ts. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, with 
views, maps, and plans. 12s. 

A History of the Island of Newfound- 
land ; containing a description of the island, 
the banks and fisheries, and trade of New- 
foundland and the coast of Labrador; with 
two maps ; by the Rev. Amadeus Auspach. 
Svo. 16s. 

A Guide to the Capeof Good Hope. 1s..6d. 

The Travellers New Guide through Ire- 
land. 8yo. £1, ls. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a 
map. 8s. 

Journal of Voyages and Travels, No V. 
3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


PROVINCIAL Antiquities, and Pi ue 

of Scotland, with Historical Illus- 
trations; by Walter Scott, Esq. Part II. 
Ato. 16& Proofs £1, 10s. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CIX. for August 1819. Ie. 6d. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review, No. IX. 
2s. Gd. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Robert Ma- 
turin, Curate of St Peter's, Dublin. 8vo. 
12s. 
Portrait of the late John Gordon, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. from a picture by 
W. J. Thomson, Esq. engraved in line by 

2 


John Burnet, Esq. Proofs £1, 1s. Prints. 
10s. 6d 


Substance of an Address delivered at a 
Meeting of the Edinburgh Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in Ire- 
land, 22d April 1819; by John Jamieson, 
D.D. Edinburgh. 6d. 

The Post Office Annual ray 46. 

Devotional Music, Original and Selected, 
arranged mostly in four parts, with thorough 
Bass for the or piano forte, expressed 
by small notes instead of ; and an 
Introduction to Vocal Music; by R. A. 
Smith, Paisley. Third edition. 
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Thoughts on tbe Loxd’s Prayer; by the 
late Andrew Wilson, M.D. of Newcastle. 
18mo. la 6d. 

Sermons on interesting subjects ; by Mi- 
nisters belonging to the associate synod. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. The Sermons in this vol- 
ume are by the Reverend Drs Lawson, 
Peddie, and Jamieson, Messrs Shaw, Bel- 
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frage, Marshall, Brown (of Biggar,) M‘Ker- 
row, Henderson, Hay, Donald Fraser, 
Beattie, Thomson, and Balmer. 

The Vocal Melodies of Scotland, arrang- 
ed for the piano forte or harp, Violin, and 
Violoncello; by Nath. Gow. 8s. 

Tales, by the author of ** Bertram," &c. 
4 vols 12mo. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho Square, London. 


De Bourniseaux, Histoire des Guerres de 
la Vendée et des Chouans depuis l'année 
1792, jusq'en, 1815. 3 vols 8vo, £1, 10s. 

Royou, Histoire de France, depuis Phara- 
mond, jusqu' à la, 25 éme année, du Regne 
de Louis XVIII. 6 vol 8vo. £3. 

Berthevin, Essai Historique sur le régne 
de Charles If. 8vo. 10s. 

Karamsin, Histoire de l'empire de Russie, 
traduite par M.M. St Thomas et Jauffret, 
vol. i. 8vo. (to be completed in 8 vols.) 9s. 

Vide uci de Bernadotte, Prince 
Royale de Suéde avec Napoleon depuis 
1810, jusqu’ en 1814. 8vo. 4e. 

Lettres inédites de Buffon, J. J. Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Piron, Lalande, Larcher, accom- 
pagnées de Notes ct des fac-simile. 8vo. 5s. 


Cellerier, Sermons et Priéres, pour les 
Solemnités Chrétiennes, voli. 8vo. Geneve, 
8s. 6d. 

Le Curé de Village, Histoire véritable, 
écrite par Christian Simplicius, Sacristain et 
bedeaux de l'église d’Isaourens, et publiée 
par A. Mahul. 12mo. 3s. 

Vincke, Tableau de l'administration in- 
terieure de la Grande-Bretagne. 8vo. 8s. 

Lafontaine (Aug.) les deux amis, ou l3 
maison mysterieuse. 3 vols 12mo. 12s. 

L'art de verifier les dates des faits his 
toriques, &c. &c. Nouville edition. 18 vols 
Svo. £10, 16s. 

Histoire de l'esclavage en Afrique de 34, 
ans de P. J. Dumont natif de Paris, &c. 
8vo. avec 2 poriraits, &c. 5s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.— August 12, 1819. 


Sugar. 'The demand for the finer descriptions continues steady, and the prices are 
maintained. The prices for inferior qualities may however be quoted lower, and the sales 
dull The holders are, however, not'inclined to sell at a further reduction of price, not 
do they hold an anticipation of yc prices. It is extremely probable that the prices of 
Sugar may remain nearly about their present level. On the one hand, it is known that 
Sugar is wanted on the Continent of Europe. On the other, the extreme pressure which 
the difficulty of the times occasions upon all ranks in this country, must tend greatly to 
lessen the consumpt of this article. This is therefore likely to tend to depress the market, 
as much as the former cause would tend to raise it. The greater proportion of the crops 
for this year will now soon be arrived in Britain. These crops are not more than average, 
and scarcely that in many colonies. Considerable purchases of Lumps and Refined Su- 
gars have been reported, and at higher prices.——— Molasses are heavy of sale, and declin- 
ing.——Coffe. The prices of Coffee are subject to constant fluctuations ; but upon the 
whole, the market for this article may be stated to be lively, and the prices considerably 
advanced. The demand from the Continental market entirely regulates the price of this 
article; and as the consumpt of Coffee on the Continent is constantly increasing, fair 
prices may be confidently anticipated for this article. At the same time, the sources of 
supply are great. From Jamaica, St Domingo, Batavia, &c. the quantity imported is 
very great; nor is the importer likely to make much at importing this article, — 
when we consider the high price that is paid for it in the countries where it is 
—— Cotton. Since our last, the sales of Cotton are greatly increased, and the prices ad- 
vanced. The sales on the week ending the 7th August, at Liverpool, amounted to 12,800 
bags, two-thirds of which was for the trade. In London, and in Glasgow, the demand 
was equally animated. The increasing importation seems in some measure to be checked. 
The imports into Liv to this period last year, were 272,387 bags This year, tothe 
same period, it is 276,113 bags, making only 3,726 of an increase at this. port, which i 
the great emporium of the Cotton trade. The quantity, however, expected from the 
United States, is, we understand, very great. On the other hand, the quantity from the 
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East Indies is likely to be much less than formerly. The Cotton market, therefore, may 
fairly be calculated to have seen its lowest point; and, from many circumstances, it is 
probable that no great advance can take place upon it. 

In other articles of commerce, it is aificale, from the peculiar state of the commercial 
world, to state any thing very certain or very satisfactory. From the low prices of To- 
Sacco, it has attracted the notice of speculators, and some sales have been effected. Indigo 
continues in fair request. The Grain market, from the uncommon fine appearance of 
the approaching harvest, and the very favourable weather, is generally on the decline. 
Jrish Provisions are rather dull. The market for OU is in an uncertain state, and de- 
pends upon the next accounts from the different fisheries. Tullow is very dull, and on 
the decline. Rum continues heavy, and prices nominal. Brandy is held at the present 
quotations, in expectations of an advance. 

The revival in the demand and prices of Cotton may be considered as the forerunner 
of relief to the commercial world, the distress upon which has been so long and so great. 
Still that relief is not going to be so rapid nor so great as may be anticipated. The ac- 
counts from foreign markets are in general very unfavourable, particularly, from the 
United States, and all those markets connected with South America. To the latter there 
is not the smallest prospect of any immediate or permanent relief. The markets of the 
world seem glutted with British uctions ; and unless a different system is adopted 
altogether in trade, nothing but misery and ruin must be the consequences. Our manu- 
facturers (for our merchants are now supplanted and driven out of their usual markets) 
may for a year or two follow a gay phantom in immense exports; but when they begin 
to expect, and when they perceive the returns, how bitter will be their disappointment, 
loss, and regret! Nor can it be otherwise till they confine themselves to their business, 
and cesse to become exporting merchants, and allow those who know the markets, and 
what these markets require, to supply these equal to their wants—the interest and the 
expesfence of the latter will prevent them from greatly exceeding—the manufacturer will 
manufacture no more than what consumers require—he will be without those enormous 
stocks of goods, which, when embarrassments in trade come on, sweep his capital through 
his hands, from depreciation in value, without taking into account the losses in trade from 
bad debts and long payments. Another and perhaps a greater evil is, where wealthy indi- 
viduals, sbandoning, we may say, the business which they had followed during the greater 
part of their lives, and in which they had made their fortunes. When these individuals, 
to throw al] other humbler competitors at a distance, rush heedlesaly, and without either 
general knowledge or experience, into every branch of business—extend their transactions 
Doer pee ee globe, and glut every market, then ruin must march upon the re- 
gular trader with rapid strides ; while the mighty cause remains only to be swallowed up 
the last, and that his fall may become more conspicuous. If we look around the com- 
mercial world, how much mischief will we perceive arise to individuals and to the public 
from this cause. Another thing, our manufacturers must, in their future operations, at- 
tend more to the quality of their articles. To beat others out of the market with low 
prices from making inferior articles, can only do for the moment, and is a trade in which 
no one ever was ultimately s gainer. It is the sure way to lose the trade altogether, and 
force it into the hands of foreign nations whose articles are of a superior quality, though 
at the same time of a superior price. The consumer will not always nor long give away 
his money for that from which, in the use of it, he can gain no satisfaction. Also, in 
times of prosperity, the manufacturing interests, in all their branches, but particularly in 
the Cotton man es, must fall upon and adopt steadily some general plan for saving 
to, or compelling those they employ as workmen to save and lay apart for their support in 
the evil day, (for such, at stated periods, and in a greater or lesser degree, will come 
round in every manufacturing country,) part of the fruits of their labour. This would 
Not be a difficult matter, and it is one would save much misery, and one which would 
dash from the hands of factious démagogues, treason, and revolution, the torch of discon- 
tent, disorder, and destruction. Unless something of this kind is done—done immediately 
and effectually—all that the other branches of the community can do, is but a drop in the 
bucket to remove the evil, while it leaves a deep root for discontent, and a wide field for 
raising up jealousies and ill will betwixt two mighty classes of the community, which, for 
the welfare of all, ought to be united. Not to adopt a measure such as this, is to compel 
the landed and other interests in the community to become manufacturers, and, as in 
England, by means of the poor rates, to enable those manufacturers to beat all other com- 
petitors out of the market, who have not the same resources to pay their workmen. Add 
to all this, the consideration, that all that is done, either by poor-rates or general subscrip- 
tions, only palliate-—but removes not, and never can remove, the evil, while it engenders 
strife and animosity in the working classes against all those who have property, and who 
move in a superior sphere of life. 

To remedy these evils must be a work of time. But it is a work must be set about 
prudently, but firmly ; or if suffered to increase, it will force itself into public notice, and 
upon public consideration, in colours more appalling, and in consequences more alarmibg, 

which at present appear. ; 
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SUGAR, Musc. LEITH. GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. DUTIES. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt| 68 to — | 60 to 66| 55 to 60165 to 78 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 7 84 | 67 85| 61 78 | 65 80 } £1 1) e 
Fine and very fine, . . | 88 96 | 86 88 | 7 89 | 82 84 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . |140 150 | — — | = — |135 153 
Powder ditto, . . |ll4 116 | — mw pes — | 95 117 
Single ditto, . . 113 118 | — — (114 118 /101 i 
Small Lumps . . {102 108 | — - [114 120 | 93 95 
Large ditto, . . 98 108 | — -— |100 110 | 89 93 
Crushed Lumps, . — . | 56 64 | — =! a AT 88 
MOLASSES, British, cwt.| 34 — | 30 32/32 6 —]| 30 — OT 
'OFFEE, Jamaica . cwt. 
pay good, and fine ord. | 95 0 | = m 108 — 118 
M Euer EL asa | a 
and v = hw neerta: . 5 zi 
ou Sind fine ord, |102 114 | 100 11? 58 — 108 = 001 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |116 128 | 14 1265|) NS 199 | 
t : 95 100 | 1097 110 i2 14* 
PIMENTO {in Bond) I| 8 —|7 mjr -i7 8 0o! 
gie Rum,160.P. gall.| 3s 10d 4s0d|js 5d 3s64|3 1 3 5| 9s 10d 4s Od 0 «1 
Brandy, e. s e 5 0 — — | =m — 38 4 0 (ES) e JT i 
Geneva, P . . 3 4 3 6 — — -— — 2 8 2 0 I F.S. 0 I aa 
ua, e r e. e 7 6 1 8 -— — | am = 13 6 € : z 
WINES, eiren lí 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd.| 60 64 | — — — — £35 65 O0 ll F.S. f 21i 6 
Spanish White, ` tt. 34 55 -— — — -—— = 68 0 F.S -5 uX Is j 
Teneriffe, pipe. 30 35 — ew | ow — 25 3B 0 -j : : — 
Madeira, - + + | 60 70 | — -|- = so 6s 0 /{PS) $i. 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.| £8 — 707 7/6 2 651615 70 
Honduras, . . 9 — 110 715/|615 7 0]6 15 — } 09] 
Campeachy, - ..1|49 —{ 810 9 0/7 0 7 5,810 — 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, > | 9 10 | — —{710 8 5:9 9 10 0 ) T 
Cub, + . 11 12 |— —|9 5 100.1313 14 10 | 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 11s 6d) 8 6 9 6/8 0 8&8 9 10s Od 10s6d euou: 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.| 2 4 2 6|— —{|26 98!— — a 021 
Ditto " (a t. paid) $ > ; — — — — — — ^ 0 SY 
duras Mahogan 14 18| 010 1 8 193 1 6,11 1 2 516" 
Hie ditto d ° — — 12 30 1 3 20)1 6 110 d 8 li ; 
TAR, American, + bü|16 21 | — -psencolme —[QIMO m 
Archangel, > > $19 21 | —= = | 15 ds a — Boe 
: g $6 
PITCH, Foreign, + cwt.| 10 -j= -|= — 100 6 — {RS} F n3 
Home Melted, | . » | 63 G4 | — — | = — — — i 
HEMP, Riga Rhine,  ton.| 48 49 | — — | = — £46 0 480 aS) 0 9 | 
FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 72 nj- -—j|— — 30 -—j|fpsl)oo^! 
Dutch, . + . 60 125 | — — — — | 10 50 { F.S. J a oul 
Irish, . . e 50 54 — —A =o — — * . i ; : 
MATS, Archangel, . 100.) — =j -|- -je 5 sem (R5) | 1 
BRISTLES, (2s 031 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt.| 150 160] — — — — | 13 10 — || F.S. " : X 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 55 36 | — —— — | 38 —-PEP vc! 
Montreal ditto, . .| 45 49 | 48 50 | 42 — | 48 E ) oor: 
Pot, . ^ 37 o8 | 38 299 | 33 $6 | 10 41 
OIL, Whale, . . tunj 35 —— — | 36 — | 56 37 
Cod, o . 87 ıp. brl.) | — — | 38 — 38 — 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 9 2 9 94:0 53 0 7! Us d 0 0 
Middling, . > . 8 K} 8 + 04 0 5 06 "me } o r 
Inferior, © à 7 8°| 6 710 3 0340 5 — 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —|i10 123|10 12,1 8 — 
Sca Island, fine, . — —|2101 28123 26/14 2 6 l3 
;od, . . — —22 9 3]2 0 2 2j m — ^ E 
Midding, . |— —|[130 2 0]1 2 110 — = Aste — 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —|13 16/13 1 6)1 2 1 6l|FsíSul- 
West India, e. . — — ] 13 1 2 — -— 1 g 1 5 Z 
Pernambuco, . — — 1 6 17/1 5 17116 1 8 | i 
Maranham, — — 5 12 6(1 4 1 551 45 1 54 — 





Course of Exchange, Aug. 6.— Amsterdam. 11: 18: 2 U. Antwerp, 12:9. Ex 
Hamburgh, 36 : 0:24 U. Frankfort, 150 Ex. Paris, 95:40: 2U. Bourdeaux, 25: 4. 
Madrid, 36 effect. Cadiz, 36} effect. Gibraltar, 32. Leghorn, 494. Genoa, 45. Malis, 
48. Naples, 394. Palermo, 118 per oz. Oporto, 544. Rio Janciro, 58]. Dublin, 12. 
Cork, 124. Agio of the Bank of Holland, —. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.— Portugal gold, in coin, £3 : 18:0. Foreign gold, 
nM £3: 18:0. Mew doubloons, £0 :0:0. New dollars, ds. Ojd. Silver, in bars, 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 20th July 1819. 

















American 3 per cent. na~ 
new loan, 6p. c. 
French 5 per oents. 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 


June and the 23d of July, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aston, J. Birmingham, victualler 
Adams and Nash, Gloucester, jewetlers 


wine-merchant 
uchan, T. ee ae VOS aoe piano- 


Boot, K. Boot, K; Artery place 
Beardsal, T. and Worksop, dealers 


cloth-man 
and Haslewood, Birmingham, manu- 


Brown and » Charles-atreet, upholders 
Butt, P. M de uh 

Crockett, J, sen. and * Dibdale, iron-masters 
Cara VLA Ms La Orand, cok 
. n's coo 
Cohen, B. Great Alie-street, watchmaker 
Collman, J. Cheles, coail-merchant 

Crombie, R. Chelsea, victualler 

Cox, J. jun. Emsworth, chair-maker 


Cotton, G. Andover, grocer 
Cumm J. Spital-square, merchant 
Collinson, 'T. sen. Salisbury, cotton-spinner 


Capenhurst, W. Tamw 
Carkett, N. Tavistock-street, upholder 
Clarke, J. Hammersmith, com-dealer 
Dodd, R. Oxford-street, engiBeer 
Dent, E. and J. Southwark, hatters 


Docura, 

Dealt, J. Hackney-road, baker 

F P » H. Bishop Wearmouth, coal- 
tter 

Fielder, R. Tenterden, victualler 

Fentiman, E. Peterborough, haberdasher 

Fentiman and Reynolds, Peterborough, haber- 


dashers 
Fisher and Ashmore, Cheltenham and Winch- 
comb, bankers 


Gulby, T -R the, ber-merchant 
Gand . v merchan 
ree als 3. Te onc 


e M ae stk catre 
e manu urer 
Gleave, 1, Lancashire, Viale 
3 t . wanees, 
ibson, B. Chel 


Piayward, W. H. Manchester, cotton-spi 
Haywood, F. sen. Liverpool, "merchant 
— MC ie Maren , cotton-manufacturet 

ayward o anchester, cotton-spinners. 
Harris, T. Liverpool, mariner 
PAS J. Lambeth 
Ingall, G. W. and G. Long Acre, colourmen 

J. keeper 


James, J. Cheltenham, 

Jones, J. G. Mark-lane, corn-factor 
King, J. Ipswich, timber-merchant 
Kent, W. olborn, stationer 
Leeds, — 


j artley, horse-d 
Love, W. Ch Sodbury 
AA Thorton iaa uy, groer 


Law, G. Mancheeter, 
Lay, J. Southmo 


Oxford- 


Pau k 
Phillips, J. Littleton, paper-maker 
Parker, R. Ellesmere, grocer 
Probert, W. Holborn, wine-merchant 
Porter and Baines, Mytton, glue-makers 
Pardon, C. Plymouth, draper 
Protheroe, J. Eristol, ship-broker 
Paton, A. Durham, ship-Inilder 
Reynolds, H. J. Peterborough, habentasher 
HKeynolds, R. Commereial-roail 
Roberts, AL Salford, shopkeeper 
liacsier, i. 5. Winchenlord, (armer 
bone, W. Manchester, printer 


Radcliffe, J. S — 
Smith, H: R. Liverpool, merchant 
Kibworth, 


Thomson, R. Exeter, baker 
'Thempson, R. and H. Newcastle, timber-merchants 
Waller, T. 


Worrall, Pope, and Edwards, Bristol, bankers 
Ww alker, W. vM farmer 
Willett, T. Hurleston, cheese-factor 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and Sist 
July 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Auchinvale and Cuthbertson, merchants in Glas- 
gow, and Wm Cuthbertson, sole surviving part- 
ner of said concern 

Aiken, Macindoe, and Co. calico printers and mer- 
chants, Glasgow; and Arch. Macindoe, merchant, 
Glasgow, and Robert Foyer, residing at Cuitt, 
near 5trathblane, two of the individual partners 
of that concern 

Anderson and M‘Dowall, booksellers, Edinburgh 

Blair, Wm. printer and — Edinburgh 

Bucknall, John, dealer in china, &c. Edin 


Blair, Alex. wright, trunk-maker, and builder, 


New Town, G w 

Barclay, Arthur, and Co. merchants, G w; al- 
so carrying on business in the island St Vin- 
cent, in the West Indies, under the firm of Dan. 
Brown and Co. ; and Arthur Barclay, John Bar- 
clay, junior, and Danie] Brown, three of the in- 
dividual — of said company 

Barclay and Dr , merchants, Glasgow, and 
James D e as an individual 

Brown, John, saddler, merchant, and dealer in 
leather, Perth 

Brodie, James, bleacher at Ayton Bleachfield 

— John, and Co. cotton-spinners, Calton, 
J ow 

Crawford, Arch. and Co. merchants and grocers, 
Glasgow, and Arch. Crawford and John M‘Nicoll, 
the individual partners thereof 

Cunningham, Wm. manufacturer and agent, Glas- 

we 


Dino , Colin, manufacturer of and dealer in iron, 
at Clyde Iron Warks 

Dick, John, bookseller, High-street, Edinburgh 

Dalmarnock Dye-work Company, and the Green- 
head Foundry Company, and George Brown and 
Tho. Buchanan, the individual partners thereof 

Forrester, Anderson, and Jarvie, merchants, Glas- 
gow, and William Anderson and William Jarvie, 
the individual partners thercof 

Graham, Alex. and Company, merchants, Glasgow, 
and carrying om business at Conception Hay, 
Newtoundland, under the firm of Graham, Mac- 
Nieoll, and Company ; and Alex. Graham, mer- 
chant in Greenock, and John M'Nicoll, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, the individual partners thereof 

Kirkwood, James, spirit-dealer, Edinburgh 

Leitch, Hill, and Company, merchants, Glasgow ; 
and Alex. Leitch, Neil Hill, and John M*'Nicoll, 
the individual partners thereof 

Lawson, William, grocer, Glasgow 

M‘Nicol, Ronald, merchant, Glasgow 

M'Intyre, Peter, shoemaker and leather-merchant, 


Glasgow 


Martin, George, merchant and meal-dealer, Swur- 

Maufredi Pon Stella, and Com: dy 
aufredi, om , dyers at 
Govan, near Glasgow; and Joseph ‘Stella Man- 
fredi, dyer there, an individual thereof 

M‘D and M‘Phail, merchants, G , and 

Hugh M'Donald and Duncan M* , indivi- 

thereof 


calenderens, 
Glasgow; and Robt Macindoe, James Galbraith, 


individual puo thereof 
M'Kenzie, Alex. merchant, G 
d, Donald, merchant, 
M'Kenzic, Alex. jun. merchant, Inverness 


Paul, Daniel, cloth-merchant, 
Reid, Andrew, merchant, Glasgow 
Robertson and Jeffrey, wine and spirit dealers, 


ig, do 
Row bomas merchant, Tom ied 
torey, Wm. surgeon-druggist 
Steele, James, carver a a 


inburgh 
Taylor, M‘intyre, and Cowan, spirit-dealers, Glas- 
Ow, asa — and Walter E. Taylor, Alex. 
‘Intyre, and John Cowan, as individuale 
Wilson and Hill, slate-merchants, Glasgow, and 
— slate-merchant there, the surviving 


DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, Wm. late hardware-merchant, 2, North 
Bridge, Edin h; David Brown—ls. 6d. 
e p und, 25th 


pers, — by George Montgomerie, mer- 
es 


ers, Glasgow; by Wm Carrick, accountant there 
—8 final dividend, 9th August 
Gillies, Colin, merchant, Brechin; by Jas. Speid, 
writer there—4s. per pound, 4th August 
Mitchell, James, tanner, St Ninians; by Charles 


Christie, writer, Stir 
Me aroraa: Ue NM H ien d omte 
of Foveran; av u voeste, 
Aerden ca fual dividend 
tt, Burt, and Company, tanners, Kilconqubsr ; 
by Wm Inglis, Ardrossy, by Elie. 


oa 


EDINBURGH.—Avc. 4 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......408. Od. | Ist,......30s8. 
2d, ......388. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. 
3d,......34e«. Od. | Sd,...... Os. Od. 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
1st,......23s. Od. | 1st,......24e. Od. 
2d,......21s. Od. | 24d,......22». Od. 
Sd, es... 198. Od. Sd, ......20s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1 : 17 : 104d. 
Tuesday, Aug. 3. 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. 5d.to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os lOd.to Is. Od. 
Mutton . . - - Os. 6d.to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 6d. to ls Od 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od. to 4e. 6d. | Butter, per lb. . . Is. 4d.to Os Od 
Veal . . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. 8d. | New Salt ditto, . . Is to Os. 0d. 
Pork . . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . 20s. Od. to Os Od 
Tallow, per stone . 10s. Od.tolós. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 9d. to Os. Od. 


HADDINGTON.—Ave. 6. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
1st,......39s. Od. | 1st,......32s. Gd. | Ist,......21s. 6d. | 1st,......23s. 6d. | 1st, ..... 23s. Od. 
2d, ......31s. Od. | 2d, ......29s. Od. | 2d, ......19s. Od. | 2d, ......21s. Od. | 2d,...... 20s. Od. 
Sd, eesse 363. Od. 3d, esos TE Od. 3d, sassa lis, Od. 3d, ...... LBS 0d. 3d,......175. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 16: 6: 9-12tbs. 
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London, Corn Exchange, Aug. 2. T : Liverpool, July 31. " 
8. B. s. s, Wheat, p d. Ad. & & d. 
Wheat, Red . 76to 78|Boilers . . 42%to 4ii per 70 Iba. Porse, for. 40 0 to 50 0 
Fine .. ... Vto OjSmall Beans. Oto Ù Englisu. 10 901011 £ lce. p. ewt. 19 0 to 23 6 
oo ee 0 to 0} Fine. e». s OO Djcoteh . . 10 Gto 11 E Flout, English, 
ite . . . Oto O|Tick .... 44to 10 Welsh... OO to 0 O 60 0 to 62 0 
Fine e . . Oto O|Fine . . .. Oto Wi Irish, new IU Gto lo 3—5econds . 35 0 to56 0 
Foreign . . . 65to 76|FeedOats .22to 24 Dante . 10 gto 10 9 Frishp.2 461b. 50 0 to 52 0 
By: «esci S4t0 36| Fine.. 0 to 0 Weimar. es 10 & to 10 f A meri. * bl. 88 0 to 40 0 
eeccs. Oto 0 Poland do ° 27 to Bi American. 8 Gto 9 6 —50ut ilo.. 32 0 to 33 0. 
Barley... . 54to 37|Fine. . . . Oto O Cuckoo... 9 Oto 9 G Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Fine..... Oto Oj|Potato do... $8to 31 Darley, per AÙ Iba, — White . Oto O 
S eee Oto O|Fine..... Oto D English,grinl.46 to 5 6— Red "os Oto 0. 
t, eee « 60 to 72 Flour, p. sack 60 to h^ Malting 2 is 6to í ü C'atmeal, per 240 1b. 
Fine... Oto Oj|Seconds . . . Oto Wi Irsh. . . 4d 0to 4 6 Eoglish 30 0 to 32 0 
Hog Pease . . 46to 50|NorthCountry Oto ü| scotch .. 5üto 6 n^coteh .. . 280to30 0 
Ma . e 0 to 0 Pollard e . 0 to üÜ Foreign — '0to 53 irish . 26 0 to 30 0 
White.....42to 461 Bran . Oto © Maltp.%%¢ls 10 61011 0) Butter, Beef, &c. 
| Rye, for. ps 0 lo 36 0) Butter, per ewt. s. s. 
Chats, per 45 Ih, Belfüst . = to 0 
Seeds, §c.—Aug. 6. i nglish » bto4 UNewry . . 96 to 97 
Se Se s. F Scotch pota. 3 G tad Ul Waterford, new Oto O0 
Must. Brown, ?0to O|Hempseed. . 5000 — Wel). 5 tod OlCork, 3d $6to O0 
White... Oto 0/ Linseed, crush. 56to 65 Irish, . 3 0:503 4 Pickled, . 92to O0 
Tares..... 10 to 20 New, for Seed — to — Common . 2 IU tog | Beef. p. fierce 85to 95 
Turnips.... Oto O0 CIMA S $6 to— Foreign > 2 9io30 p. barrel 55 to 63 
em ee e 10 to 16 ver, 9 100 to — | lrans pr iFa Pork, P. bri. 82 to 87 
—Yellw. .. Oto O|—White.. 110to — English . , 44 Oto 48 0 Hams, dry, . 64to 66 
Carraway vee 60 to 0 Coriander ae 22 to H); lnah .. . 44 0 to 46 Ü acon, $ 
Canary . . 120to O''Trefol] . . 70to = Pease, per quar. Short middlas 78 to 80 
New Rapcseed, £44 to £—. l= Bolling. 400 to 50 0'Long — Tito 76 


Rapeseed, £ to£ . 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 24th July 1819. 


Wheat, 75s. 9d.—Rye, 49s. — 41s. 6d.—Oats, 26a. 3d.—Beans, 51s. Od.—Pease, 49s. 1d. — 
` Beer or Big, 0s. Od.—Oatmeal, 29s. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th July 1819. 


Wheat, 64s, 10d.—Rye, 46s. 5d.—Barley, 37s. 7d.—Oats, 25s. 8d.—Beans, 42s. 7d.—Pease, 498. 9d.— 
^" Beer or Big, 34s. 7d-—Oatmeal, 0s. Od. | i 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Our present report will be found as favourable as our last was unfavourable to the idea 
of an improvement in our climate. The thermometer, on the Ist of July, ranged between 
424° and 614°, and on the 3ist, Larva n and 69°. Ps — o — was, 
with a few exceptions, rogressive from the beginning ing of the month till the 24th, when it 
reached its maximum, ue After that day it did not again rise to 70°, but stood repeat- 
edly at 69°, and seldom sunk below 55° during the night. The maximum temperature 
of July 1818 was 804°, but the mean of the whole month was only one degree hi 
than the mean of July last. The mean daily range of the thermometer is one degree, and 
the temperature of spring water one-tenth of a d » less than last year. There is also a 
remarkable coincidence in the mean height of the barometer. At ten in the morning 
they are exactly the same to a thousandth part of an inch, and at night they differ only 
by four thousandths. This is the more remarkable, as the quantity of rain this year is 
not one-third of what fell in July last year. On the lst of the month the barometer stood 
at 29-5, and continued to rise slowly, but almost progressively, till the 13th, when ít 
stood at 30:2. On that day it began to fall, and continued to do so gradually till the 
19th, when it had sunk to 29-2. On the 19th — rose still more regularly than be- 
fore, at the rate of one-tenth in 24 hours, till on the 29th, it stood at 30-2*, when a de- 

ion again took place, which still continues (August 3d,) with the same uniformity as 
before. e do not recollect having ever observed so much regularity in the fluctuations 
of the barometrical column. We have com them with the moon’s phases, but cannot 
perceive any connexion between the two. The results of the hygrometrical observations are 
very satisfactory, as confirmin g the accuracy of the late discoverics in that branch of me- 
teorology. The point of the deposition at 10 in the morning coincides exactly with the 
mean minimum temperature. At 10 in the evening it is 17 lower, owing to the deposi- 
tion of dew that frequently took place between sunset and that hour, and by whidi the 
point of saturation was necessarily reduced. Both the absolute and relative humidity of 
the air has increased since the month of June. 


Fair days, 24; rainy days, 7. 


Register.— Meteorological — 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register 


[Aug. 
the Banks of 


‘30° 25, Elevation 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, 185 feet. 
JULY 1819. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. — THERMOMETER. Degrees 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . E Maximum, 24th da ° 74-0 
0905090000900909090000920009009986 — 51.9 Minimum, e 1st n e n 42.5 
ee. temperature, 1 * 61.7 Lowest maximum, 8th . . 61.0 
ef dall extrem 10 b M. e e * 55.5 Righest minimum, 23d . é e 60.0 
erocecee ly ex e 59.4 Hence d 10 An M. 24th e. . 71.0 
0909900090069 n en M. — 10 P. M. LÀ e 58.6 Lowest ditto, 3d e. . 55.0 
Whole r 4 Sem ad obeer vations, e. . 59.0 Fighe, i 10 P. M. eg . * Y . 62.0 
Who thermometer, ° . 461.5 ditto x % 47.0 
Mean “daily ally ditto, n "P 152 —— range in 24 hours 91st . 22.5 
e. temperature of spring water, . 56.4 | Lemst ditto, : 30th c5 &S 
BAROMETER. Inches. "BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. J tions of mer.63) . 99.867 | Highest, 10 A. M. - 2th e 50.225 
099 vec 00 00 10 P. temp. of mer. 63) e. 29.890 est ditto, . 19th e 29.170 
«eco DOCH, (temp. of mer. 63) e 929.879 | Highest, 10 P. M. . 28th . 30.235 
M ——— ine the diy. ; “On — i 24hours, ih . 70555 
ean e ° . . D in ° 
ATARI EE [ITIIIIS ni » LJ e 2070 Least ditto, e 20th e . . 025 
Sec one 090099000999 4 hours, e e s .147 HYOHOWETER. Degrees. 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie. Highest, 10 A.M. 7th . 50.0 
Rain in inches, e. . . 1.256 *o»0909009 est ditto, e e 5.0 
Le gre pi in ditto," s es se ve TSS“ -uosonsch Highest, 10 P. M. “th é 52.0 
Mean dal ny E e. e * 088 905909000 . Lowest ditto, 2d 5.0 
Leslie. Mean, 10 x M. à "M 28.0 Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A. M. 24th 64.0 
940090900 0000000090 000 10P ° M. e . e 13.4 90990909990000909082000909909000 est ditto 9th $9.6 
9992095990 099009099 905 both, . 20.7 909209000000 0990000009000000900 Highest, 10 2 M. 93d 58.6 
. Point of Dep. 10 A. M. e 51.9 0999099909090000004000009000€0009 Lowest ditto, 10th 38.4 
04909090009090000900000050 9000000000099 10 P. M. ° 50.2 evvccccecoces Relat.Hum. Highest, 10 A-M. 3d 95.0 
06099000009000000009000900000000€009900 o e ‘61.1 Cee 000600000 cee eesonepeaceene® t ditto, Tth 54.0 
9959099909290 eee Humid. 10 A.M. e. 74.0 08996090099000900000080000090090 Greatest, 10 P.M. 2d 94.0 
O00 080000 R00 O00 240084 eden oedene cacee 10 . M. e $4.6 9990090900000000000900009200 ^ Least ditto 10th 65.6 
O06 000 000 608 008 006 200068908099 008 COONS th e 79.3 —R Mois. 100 cub. in. Greaiet 1 10 A.M, aan 3B 1 
96e900090609000009 Grs. mois. in 100 eub. Íneir,10 A.M. 264 *$906»9e000000090909000000000990996 e 173 
000000908 000009000 00080*400000000000000 000000090004 «^ 10 . 948 999090090002 0009990000999090006 Greats lr. M. za -520 
99000000000040000000090000000000009000590900900000*9480 both, 256 94*0600000009 009 ececcsesenesece LEAS »161 


Wind west of meridian, 25; east of oe 8. 


METEOROLOGICAL Taare, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 












































N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon. The second Observation in the oon, in the finit column, is taken by the Register 
— i Attach, || = | j ; A Uach 
| Ther. Harwn.| Ther. | Ww a | Ther. |farcm,| Ther. | wina.| 
p IM.S5 129.753 M.58 ) l Fair foren. af M.58 [eg 764| IM. 65 | N.W | 
July d JA. 45 | 63414. 59 [| NW "showers after) he y YT {| A. 49 769 A. G5 j| NW» |Cloudy. 
Z = Ty r J am , 
T -A A Bg su HN.W. |Cloudy. | 1a f jt N, An. en SW. (Showen. 
; YN a M." ; ls IM. 
31 [A303] 591A or} CB. [Showery. || — 19 nasi] 03 A MGS IS. W. Rainy, 
ra TE J rm ka Ur Le he eh i i 
M.58 | .199/M.02)| 4... |Cloudy fore. anf M50 | 251 M58 LI. 
in Md val A. 58 f |" — rin altern. 201 A. 17 A80 A. ag p NeW. (Clear. 
WLES Y |, "| j * 
I luae | ni MAS | Hes 0E He o lotar 
f(M.58 | .291/M.65 1 hy l || s» f MLSS "A15 M. 6 
Jl fs às | ee A. mp | — Milk ER B37 A Li W. Clear. 
J | ima teli "n | we 5 AUS E 
d * É PLC = GA 1 Chie, $ lear. I| 991 A. "m 099 A. =a i IW. Clear. 
ü Jim 68 Y |a W. » — a M.GT | O58 M./0) J * (Cloudy fore 
58 anc x 121 £z \ y Lorr. 
S x 605 dee X. AT | s m a ay en e I — 
ds | i 7 F ur i Mike! d ARI 1 a 
A 760 A. pi N.W. Ic lear. | 251 ess | One A. 6 5| E: TUT fene 
3 J ,Ü 14 Li j 7 I * Tu M.’ LI R37 M. 64 
MIT .741|A. 5g J| W- |Clenz. | seilaa | "a5 Aces L| E- 
E . | Iv. n 
nid | 25] VW cess. | ni(i Ao lE 
E m : ei : | j 22 P Aa 
Miis | usines [Cols [Clear ag { [MAGE | 105 M67 Ye, 
A. da A 6I | - Al j j 
¢ M-39 O55) M.Ga Y us de „58 ay 
is {A-350 | ny6 A. 58 } |E Ez | Hei | oon re 
14 i 1M.BÜ 4908) MET |] Fas — [Mw 558 180 M.64 
VA 5t En A. at v" f leat | o [eos ,J&3 A, 64 f | P" 
PH asc ki | * -— ba i: | = F (4! 7 
15 | IA 473 ‘ngola. 58 j |S E- (Chear, ! 315 n. 38 942 Me] jg, 
Mea | .T290|M,68 Y | | LAs LR 
i61 A474! .1401A.65 | ^*  ICleudy. — || 


Average of Rain, 174 indiri 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


advocate, has been appointed 
"ute ofthe are of Edinburgh, in gy rosa 


of sir Wi 


GDE: M Dunda t0 be: Cornet 


2 F. 


47 
52 


IT. MILITARY. 


Cornet M. Lioyd to be Licut. b RE 
. W. Crauford to ; — 


ret. July 
Talbot to be Cornet by pureh.. vice 


June 
Come T: F. —— to be Lies by 
u ce Somerset, Ca u 
T? Smoke to be Cornet urch. vice 

Sept. 1818 





cnn Deane to be Captain by purch. 


vice W — do. 
Cornet M. G. F. Lindsay, from 21 Dr. to 

be Lieut. by purch. vice Mylne Pad 

Lyin x Wardell to be Adjutant, pw 


Brevet i C. Williamson, from 3 W. I. 
Capt. vice Morle, ret. on h. 

5 W. I. T Hag. $9 April 1819 

Ensign Isaac Beer to be Lieut. vice Bla- 

ve, dead 5 July 


be Colonel, vice ard from 81 F, to 
olon $ 
Lieut. C. R? ce Wynyard, de Dr. to be 
Lieut. vice Winrow, dead 
12 Nov. 1818 
Ensign W. B. Frisell to be Lieut. vice 
Fraser, East India Comp. Serviee 13 do. 
— A, Stewart, to be Lieut. vice Ste- 
dead 15 July 1819 


I vice Hussey, do. 
grin T. French to be douane roa aur 
Ensign H P. Smith to de Lieut. b eds 
s . m to 
vice N prom. York Ran. do. 
R, F. Hill to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Lieut. W. Portbury to be Captain, vice 
Russell, dead 26 A . 1818 
Ensign J. "Stewart to be Lieut. vice ‘aylor, 


— — E. Browne to be Lieut, vie Port 





Lieut. vice M‘Kay, dead 
R. F. Davis to be Lieut. vice Mac- 
B9 c Muirson to be Ensign, ie * 
e Je Ge vice Dav 
1 Oct. 1815 
G. Carpenter to be Ensign, vice Silver Z do. 
H. Gray to be Ensign, vice Steward 2 do. 
one E-E oe fou 87 F. to 
be Ensign, vice Browne Dee. 1818 
Assist. Surg. B. L. Landham, from 21 Dr. 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Pollock 25 do 
Ensign W. Newhouse to be Lieut. vice. 


— — R’ Lynd to be Lieut. hon 








Lieut. to be Ad vie 
P. jutant, vice 
E M'Pherson to be Captain = 
. M* vice 
Campbell, dead Nov. 
Rusign J. T to be Lieut. do. 
Gent. —— to be Ensign, 
Rowley, 7 24 June 1819 
Ensign L~ Kel to be Lieu. vee Mitel 
63 118 


69F. H. D.C Halloran to be Ensign, vice Car: 
zon, 5 1N 
10 Staff Asset. ‘Su Farnden to be hme 
Surg. vice Slade, deed ead 2fJune 1819 
1$ Lieut. J. Richardson’ che Cora, vice 
Hood, dead — 
Ensign R. L. t to be Lieut, 
M. J. Slade to be nsign 
77 J. Molyneux to be reo an asa vice 
T. Molyneux, res. Adjutant do. 
Bl Major General Sir J. Kempt, G. 7d. B. fm. 
Colonel * 


8 W. t. to 
onus p Re 


85 Brevet Major W. P. De Bathe to be Major 
by pur. vice Knox, prom. 4 W. I. 


Leur F. Maunsell to be Captai — 
n 
ce De Bathe T 


oigo J. l- Huntar to be Lieut. Py pure 


vice M. 
Lord e Houle to be Ensign by purs. 
un 
86 Lieut. C. M‘Laurm to be 
M‘Lean, dead of Oct. wis 
Ensign J. Holland to be Licut do. 
81 J. Y to be Ensign, vice Carroll, dead 


1 do. 
89 Ensign J. Men From hope he Eos. 
fajor Hon. J. nos. Aug. 
4W.I.R. Major Hon. J. Knox to be Lieut. Colondi 
by purch. vice Nixon, ret. 24 June1819 
R.York Ran. Licut. C. R. Northey, from 59 F. to 


De Captain by pur. vice Edwards, 


do. 
R.W. I, Ran, Ensign W. Midgley to be Lieut. vice 
— dead 21 Feb. 
and r anunt P. Gray to have 
ot Lieu 


22 do. 
Medical Department, 


Staff Surg. W. H. Lys, from h. p. to be Surg. 
25 June 1819 
P. M'Giashan, from h. P- to be Surg. 
— Campbell 
— J. M. Bartley, from h. p, 1 D.G. to be 
Assist. Surg. to the Forces 24 June 
LE Allen, from R. W. I. Rang. to be 
Assist. Surg. to the Forees 25 do. 
— — J. Woodroffe, M. D. to be Assis. Surg. 
to the fore do. 
— —— E, Millet, M. D. to be Assist. Surg. to 
the Forces do. 
—— — E. Maher to be Assist. Surg, — 


_ Forces 
W. A. M'Donough to be Assist. Surg: 








to the Forces 
— — P, Kehoe to be As. Sur. tothe For. do: 
— — G. Lloyd do. do. da. 


J. Stewart do. do. do. 
. Purv. George Pratt, from e p. to be Der: 
r. to the Forces, vice Keys, h. p. 
W. S. 'Shiell, Hospital Assist. do. 
M. P."Birmingham ‘do. 


Garrisons. 


Assist. Surgeon S. G. Lawrence, from Asylum at 
Southampton; , to be Assist. Surg. —— 


p 
Lieut. J. Gallagher, h. p. 98 F. to be Town 
at New Brunswick, vice Jenkins, dead 25 Feb, 


Royal Artillery. 
Capt. J. — from h. p. to be Capt. vice Sir A 
P 9 June 1819 
oa Capt. W. P Pakenham, from h. p. to be 2d Capt. 
vice T wyning, ret. h. p. T 

. Cavanagh to be Ist Lieut. M Mey 

Ist do. R. B. Blackiston do. 
2d Lieut. J. Hollingworth, from h. p. to be * 


Lieut. vice C , dea 9 da. 
A. M. Winged, from D. p. to be 3 Là fosni: 
vice Seale, dead 0 do, 


A. Tulloh, from h. p. to be 2d Lt. 11 do. 
Gent. Cadet A. Alcock to be 2d Lieut. 8 July 








Lieut. Col. = e, from 54 F. with Le 
Col. Daniel, h 


Brevet Lieut. Col" Napier trom 43 F. with Maj 
Haveriield, F. p. i 


624 


Brevet Lieut. Col. Money, from 11 Dr. rec. diff. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. Childers, b. p. 60 F 
"E - Morris, on 5 — diff. with 
Btevet Lieut. Col. Balfour, h. p- 
Brevet Major Poppleton, $ from 55 F. rec. diff. with 











Capt. W 
Capt. Ma x, from 2 a R. with Capt. Arm- 
strong, t. 
ngley, from a E with Captain 


Mackintesh, h. 
— Wilson, — rec. diff. with Captain 


97 F. 

3 fom 11 E ih Capt. Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton, h. 

—— Manson, from 15 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Colman 

o Cui, lon ser. re. di with Capt. Ar 
den, h. ar 

——= * Seymour, from 1 Life Gds. rec. diff. with 
Capt. M'Niel, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Andrews, from 24 F. rec. diff. with Captain 


Wilson, 14 F. 
a ees, trom $ 67 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Poyntz, h. 
Lieut. Smith pod 10 Dr" with Cornet and Sub- 
Lieut. Burdett, 1 Lif 
—— ar on gr^ YN rec. diff with Lieut. 
Thomas, from 64 F. rec. dift with Lt. Jull, 
hp p. 50 


— M'Phee, from 79 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 
, from 46 F. with Lieut. Raines, 


» I» R. 
larke, fm. 22 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Steuart, 





s Mackay, from 76 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


— oo Nelly from 89 F. with Lieut. Moore, h. p. 
F. 


60 
— — Richards, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lt. 


Hunter, h. p. 3 L. Dr. 
— — Plunket, from 63 F, rec. diff. with Perceval, 
h. p. 


—— p a 91 F. rec, diff, with Lieut. 

Bu : 

— Gardner, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with Lt. 

Fits Gerald 

—— Tait, from Staff Corps, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Martindall, h. 


e ren $ 20 F. with Lieut. Dodgin, 
h. p. cor . 
— cany, from 4 Dr. rec. dif. with Lieut. 


Methold, h. p. 71 F 
Powell, From 14 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 





Dobbin, h. p 

Petition: from 87 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Anderson, h. p. 53 F. 

. Comet Seton, fm. 18 Dr. with Lt. Battier, 5 D. G. 

Chambers, fm. 11 Dr. with Lt. Hare, 21 Dr. 

— Wins from 21 Dr. with Ensign Erskine, 
e P 4F . 
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Aug. 
Comet Fisher, from 94 Dr. with Ensign Dighton, 


sd LIcut. Bi Bruce, from Rifle Brig. with 2d Lieut. 
—— 


Ensign Babington, from 63 F. with Ensign Ker- 
shawe, 


——— Macdona ld, from 42 F. rec. diff. with Ens 
Scott, h. p. 91 F. 

al. fin: 16 F. with Ens. uiam LIO ee 

p tem from 46 F. with Ensign Lloyd, h. 

— —— Gardner, from 59 F. with 2d Lieut. Mac. 
— h. ilsope "late 4 Ceylon 


, from 44 F. with Paymaster 


— Surg.  Muray. from 60 F. with Assis. Surg. 
Simpson, h. E 
Gibb, from 88 F. with Assist. Surg. 























Bartlett, h. p. 
Staff Surg. O'Maley, with Staff Surg. Cole, b. p. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Colonel Nixon 4W.I. R. 
Cameron 79 F. 
Major Smoke 24 Dr. 
Capt. Fenton 9 T». 
Browne 6 Dr. 
Wallace 24 Dr. 
—— Docwra $1 F. 
— os York Rang. 
a 
Lieut. Peters ^ — 7 In. 
Downes 19 Dr. 
Cornet Hodson 16 Dr. 
Sir T. C. Style, Bart. 18 Dr. 
Cancelled. 
2d Lieut. Coulston Rifle Brigade 
R 
Lieut. F. Bernard, 34 F. 11 Aug. 1808 
Deaths. 

Lieut. Genera] Wm Wynyard, 5 F. 10 July 1819 
— —- Robinson, 60 F. ` JM 
une 


Capt. ell, 4 F. Trinidad 
odd, [4 


— 14 F. 

— White, h. p. 3 lon Regt. Fort Pitt xls 
— ana’ he es Gee Dak ree 
Lt. Rogers, 22 Dr. on board the Warren 


A 
— B ve, 4 F. Trinidad 19 A 
— Widow, 30 F. m 
—— Stephens, 32 F. Corfu 29 Mem 
—— Eustace, June 


55 F. 
—— Burrowes (Adj) e F. Bombay 25 Dec. 1818 
—— Macpherson, 53 F 





— Rumann, h. P. G Ger. Leg. Hanover 1 June 
— Kane, Royal Art. 28 Dec. 1818 
2d Lieut. and Ensign Seale, Royal Art. 
— Home, 86 F. 18 Dec. 1818 
Paymaster White, 89 F. 
Assist. Surg. Black. 22 F. Mauritius 27 Feb. 1819 
Swindle, 70 F. 
Muller, h. p. Ger. et 5 June 


Commissary Rankin, D. A. C. Gen. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
June 93. At Gordon House, Kentish Town, the 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Smith, ason, being her 
hteenth child. 
4. At Edinburgh, the lady of Rear-Admiral 
Otway, commander-in-chief, a daughter. 
26. At Stirling —— the lady of Capt. Bishop, 


40th Pr d sede s a da 
= deiectis ay of John Mackie, Esq. of 
i At Dunmore, Mrs Cam , & Son. 
— At Tarbolton, Mrs Archibald Hood, of her 
twelfth son. 
30. At Warriston Crescent, wey med i the lady 


of t. John a ae R. N.a 
dt Edinburgh Mrs Ramsay, — Street, 


Mary Jean Snouck — residing at Y Det 
the mother previously five "children. has 
delivered three more children, two — and 


one female; the first child, a male, was born at 
half past seven, A. M. on the 29th June; the se- 
eond, a female, on the 30th, at half-past two, A. M.; 


and the third, a male, the same day, at three, A. M. 
The mother and three infants are well. 
July 1. At Cramond House, Mra Hope Jobn. 
stone of Annandale, — — 
2. At Howard Place, Mrs Pri hter. 
ire, t the lady of 


3. At erweisen House, Fifi 
James Herio . of Ramornie, a 
aL At Edinbu , the lady of Mr J. E H. Wisbart, 
2 son. 
4. At Ferrybank, Mrs Fleming, Flisk Manse, a 


syin, York P 

son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs J. B. Gracie, a daughter. 
— Mrs Murray, Melville Street, Edinburgh, a 


us Mrs John Russel), George Street, Edinburgh, 
ae Mrs Captain Ramage, royal navy, 

t Tinnis, Mrs Ballantyne of Phunhepe, a 
je —— the lady of Lieutamant- 


Colonel David Forbes, a 
— At Kilbryde Castle, ‘Lady Campbell, a son. 








1819.7] 
14. — the lady of Colonel Hay of Wes- 


» Mrs R. Boog, a son. 
wood House, , the indy of Captain 


a da 

— In Id Sls, Dubie, the lady of James 
Traill Hall, & 

19. At —— the lady of Alex. 
Forbes Irvine, Esq 

20. At —— “Edinburgh, Mrs Mowbray 
tenhouse, 2 son. 
E At Shandwick Place, Edin pem the lady of 


° Keq. or — ughter. 
— sy it Marytield, Eas Mrs Anderson, & aon. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 5. At Port-Glasgow, Captain Robert Gil- 
kinson, to Semis daughter of R. Brown, Esq. 


Port-G 

24. At orefield, near Aberdeen, John Camcron, 

— — R. N. to Eliza, only daughter of 
hird, Esq. 

98. At Dundee, Robert Stirling Graham, Esq. 

of Kincaldrum, to Miss Mary-Ann Jobson, eldest 

daughter of John Jobson, Esq. of Rosemount. 

— At Liverpool, the Rev. James Macgowan, 
master of the academy, Scel Street, to Miss Susan- 
nah Jackson, of the county of Westmoreland. 

29. At Ralston House, Robert Orr, Er eldest 
san of John Orr, ED m Or E to peo ra Gen 
ter of the late William 


July 1. At Gallanach, Du ugald Cam bell, Esq. 
late of Islamdree, to Jane, vem daug ter of the 
late Patrick. Macdougal, Esq. of 


Gallanach. 
2. At Corslie, Robert Allan, Esq. of Straw 
Hall, to Rebecca, daughter of the deceased J Ton 
Lawrie, - of Lowherriot. 

5. At unfermline, Mr James Orrock, — 
chant, to Mi iss Jessie Malcolm, you youngest daughter 
of the late Finlay Malcolm, brewer 

6. At Edinburgh, Mr lenry Ovendon Collard, 
to Graee, only daughter of Mr Thomas Gilchrist, 


— At , William Yates Peel, Esq. M. P. 
second son of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. to Lady Jane 
Moore, second daugbter of the Earl of Mount 
Cashel! 


š. At London, I. R. G. Graham, Esq. M. P. el- 
— cet ane d Bart. Netherby, 
—— Ke. o£ — us 

n 
Duke. of York gave the bride away, and 
of York was pasty at the ceremony. 
9. At Edinburgh, at St Paul's iri Robert 
M'Queen, Esq. younger of 


Thomson, Esq. 
W.$ $8. — eldest daughter of Charles Hay, Esq. 
13. At burgh, Mr J. F. —— landscape 


Pillans, printer fa dn e — Mr James 


land, pa the couniy o Haddi [iss Eliza- 
beth West, y ra fore aa Jule Ldéoteneet. 
Colonel J 


At — Charles Drummond, 
to the Honourable Mary Dulsebella Eden, 


Aberdeen, MAD Allen, Esq. to Ann, 

das iter of the inte P. Duncan, Esq. 

taller, At Edinburgh, Mr J Mr James —— 
Royal Catherine, 

of the late Walter Loknar Rad Esq. depute clerk of 


17. First at the church of the Assumption, joe 
St English am and afterwards at the cha of 


m 


— e C knight of the royal military 


Register— Marriages and Deaths. 
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order of St Louis, commander of the Legion of 
; &c. to Lady Maria Caroline Brondenell 
Bruce, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 


» Mr R. Robertson, jun. Glas- 


For. io Clementine, daughter of he m Mr 3. 
Piitey, Deputy isnt —— 
oungest ughter 

of the late Mr John Miller, manafacturer 

— At London, the Mu de brea, Frederick Syl- 
vester North Douglas, on only son of Lord Glenbervie, 
to —— — — of William Wrightson, 


wt Edinan n Maor Orr, of the Fu- 

ziliers, to ter of the late Spencer 
E r^r of Pinkill, Ayrshire. 

. Broughton Street, Edinburgh, James 
ord, Exq. to Miss Eliza H, Bell. 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 1818. At Calcutta, Mr r George Hamilton 
wie té Mie TON Hamilton, s of Pol- 
mon 

Dec. 23. In the interior of India, Ens 
Rainnie — of the Honourable 


James 
y Engin oungest of — — 
neers, v son 
son, . of terfield. 


Jaz. 3, 1819. At Bangalore, afte after a short ill- 
ness, William Sim ws ed mercnan t, Madras. 
— Mus Rs vin Grove Esa, bell 

a severe A am 
Esq. aged 24 yenrs, - ot Lieutenant -Colonel 
Campbell of Glenderual, Argyleshire. 

In March last, off Vera Cros, of a malignant fe- 
ver, 15, Henry Symons; and five da , 
through excess of grief at the loss of his A 


George Symons; both midshipmen on board his 
Majesty's ship Sybille, and twin sons of J. W. Sy- 
mons, » Of Bath. 


Near Falmouth, Jamaica, in the end of March 
last, Joseph Wood, Esq. an amiable and excellent 
character, — valuable and endeering qualities 
will be long remembered by his surviving reiations 
and friends. 

noes 5. At Edinburgh, at Mr Hay's, Heriot 

Vide Boag i Thomas Broughame, late of the Hon- 
t India Company's — 
rer At Beaumont — in her 20th 
, Miss Elizabeth Ligh ody, only ter d 
o fate Mr James L Y, man 
ws on 21st, his son, Mr — 
Lightbody, hatter, in his 22d 
'eatherly, tenant in 


n Su daniy, x James 
opridge, aged 72. 
At Bermuda, Richard Fred. Baird, Bronte. 
son of Sir James Gardiner Baird of Saughton 
— Drowned, between Coll and Ardnamurchan 
Mr Donald Macdonald, distiller in the island of 


TT At London, 82, William W e 
the oldest surgeon in ie British nav à tue 


maining of those who, in in the year 1784, under the 
command of Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul- 
grave, in the Racehorse , went the ex- 


Ei Circes 
tion to the North Pole, in which en he 
pedi Tok, terprise 


was surgeon on 
18. OM urd. J.H rn, writing-master, 


the 21st, —* James, aged 11. 
were — in one grave. 


wit At Moray Street, Leith Walk, Mr William 
— At Perth, Mrs Stewart of Bonskeid. 


— At Hackness, M. Anne, wife of 
T Esq. and daughter of the late Sir 
R. V. B. J Johnstone, 


90. At Zurich, in the 53d aro his 
Henry Lavater, vater, physician, son sod the celbrsted 


t Newton-upor Ayr, James Turner, 
100. T apa, the king’s army in 


23. In Easter Duda ; Mr Patrick Meik. 
— At — ev. Andrew Duncanson, 
minister of the associate congregation there, in the 


59d year of his age, and 27th of his ministry. He 
, in an eminent d , the various quali- 

ties which constitute an amiable character. 
— At Milton, the infant son of Sir David Hunter 


Blair. 
— At Bath, Captain Philip Du „R. N. 
94. At Cheli i Lira General Claris Rey- 


chant, Blair 

— At Hursley Park, in Hampshire, Sir William 
Heathcote, Bart. He represented the county of 
Southampton in three successive Parliaments, but 
retired from public life at the general election in 
1806, on account of ill health. 

— At Smeaton, in the 81st year of his age, Sir 
George Buchan Hepburn, Bart. of Smeston, for- 
merly one of the Barons of the Court of K uer. 

27. At Middleton House, John H rn Mit- 
bald Hep- 


AtA , On his way to Paris, Marma- 
duke Constable Maxwell, Kaq. of Terreni coun- 
ty oF Dumfries, and of Everingham; us county 


of York. 

July 1. At Kingston, John Burn, Esq. 
William Greer, Esq. Aes Hall; asd in the 
evening of the same day, her twin sister Harriet 

ces. 


ter of $ 
on M geris Mes aitim son of Mee aedi 
lands and the late Duncan , Esq. Glas- 


W. 
ai At Stockwall, Mr James Mackay, of the Fo- 
ment of the War Office. 
— At Newbyth, um Maria Hearsy Gavin, spouse 


of Robert » Esq. 
inburgh, Mr Alexander 
and bailie of this city. 


d 


— 
lla Anderson, daugh- 
ter of John dira i dele , Ireland. 

— AtGlammis, Pa Proctor, . of Hal- 


5. At Torbain, 14, Helen R daugh- 
ter of William A burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Hamilton, youngest 
daughter of Alexander Blair, Esq. W.S. 

~- At his house in Edinbu Mr 
John Ranken, late of Portugal-etreet, 's Inn 
Fields, don. , 

— At his seat at Newlands, in the of 
Sou ton, the Honourable Admiral Sir Wm 


Cornwallis, G. C. B. Vice-Admiral of England, &o. 


&c. 

6. At Forbes Lodge, Alexander Forbes, Esq. of 
Invernan. 

— At Haddington, Mr Adam Christison, sur- 
geon, aged 21. 
7. At Portobello, Charles, second son of Henry 
David Erskine, Esq. of Ammondell. 

— At her house, Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Murray of Mitchelstone. 
Cameron, daughter of the late Mr John Cameron, 
merchant, Leith. 

— At St Andrew's, Mr William Paterson, hair- 


dresser. 

8. — after a short illness, the Rev. 
Andrew Imrie, in 12d year of his age, and 34th 
of his ministry. 

~— At Canaan Grove, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinbu , daughter of 


e Mia cel — 
the late Mr James Campbell of Glasgow. 
Bus — menerai of the Conte —— — 
eu ms for 

— Atl Kincardi 


nglismaldie neshire, after a few 

days illness, Juliet, Countess of Kintore. 
— At Milnfleld, after a ! illness, Mrs 
A Bean, aged 55, wifeof Mr Macdonneli, writer, 


verness, 
10. At his house in Sloane Street, Chelsea, James 


Register.—~Deaths. 


Hay, Esq. formerty speaker of the honourable 
House of Assembly of the island of Grenada. 
ll. At Stirling, Captain James Crichton, of the 


12. At Dalkeith, Mr George Rae, merchant 


ere. 
13. At Dunbar, of scarlet fever, Peter, aged three 
son of Sandi A 


14. At Kensington Palace, Lady Porter, relict 
of Sir Stanier Porter, K 

15. At the manse of Pittenweem, in the presby- 
tery of St Andrew's, the Rev. Dr James Nairne of 
Claremont, minister of that parish, in the G9th 


| favoured in Providence by a long tract of 
* dfather and fath he parochial 
an er having been à 

in the same presbytery with himeelf, the 

one for 68 and the other for 53 years. Their united 

incumbences amount to 164 years, while for 116 
Successive years their names have stood in the 

HD 


elders, 


sacrament of baptism, and ce- 
lebrated a marriage. 
oe Mrs Ann Fraser, relict of Mr 
ol 


berds of their officers covered with erape—the Pro- 
fessora of the University, the mace also covered 
with crape—the members of the Royal, Medical, 
and Physical Societies—the Astronomical Institu- 
Natural History , and 
& great number of private friends. About -past 
two, the melancholy procession moved from his 
late — — — 
course T deeply 
pressed in bebokling this tribute to departed excel- 
ence. On reaching the burying-ground, the gen- 
who preceded the corpse opened, two and 
two, and uncovered, as it passed to the place of in- 


y-— 
Joseph Spear, R. N. She was the 
Of thee late Lisdowieh Grant’ ——— 
Lj ay — of the Duke of Gordon and the 
On his passage to Bermuda, in uence of 8 
fall from the poop of his Majesty's ship Newoastie 
Lieutenant George C. Te; only brother of the late 


Sir J. L. Y eo. 
At Ose, in the Isle of Skye, Captain Alexande 
Macleod. pe 
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The Tent. 


We have no wish to inform the pub- 
lic of all the difficulties we had to en- 
counter in bringing out the last Number 
of our valuable Miscellany. It was on 
the evening of the 16th of A 
that we arrived in Edinburgh from 
our Tent ; and as we bad to ship off 
to London on the 20th, the hurry- 
and the helter-skelter at the 
Printing-Office may be more easily 
imagined than described. Immediately 
on stepping out of the Aberdeen coach, 
we eame bob against Mr Blackwood, 
who exclaimed, ** My gracious! Mr 
Editor, this is a fine prank you have 
been playing us all! The cry for copy 
is most terrible—dog on it . . . . 


But goodness be praised, here you are— . 


come away up to Ambrose’s.” We soon 
found ourselves sitting before a sirloin 
of beef and a pot of porter; snd Mr 
Ambrose, who saw there was something 
in the wind more than usual, brought 
in the Steel Pen, our best japan ink, 
and a quire of wire-wove. Having tra- 
velled much in coaches during the early 
of our life, we even now ate our 
er as in fear of the born; so 
that in less than quarter of an hour 
the sirloin was removed with a deep 
gash on his side, and the empty porter 
pot rose from the table at a touch. We 
scarcely took time to wipe our mouths, 
and fell to, ** totis viribus," like a giant 
refreshed, to the “Twelfth of August,” 
an article which we finished at a sitting, 
and which we are happy to find has 
given very great and — satisfac- 
tion. Ebony, meanwhile, lost not a 
moment in running down to the Print- 
ing-Office with a packet we had brought 
from the Tent—and on his return, by 
way of shewing bis satisfaction, he 
whi mine host to place near our 
right hand a small bow! of cold punch, 
which a Glasgow gentleman in the 
adjacent parlour had been kind enough 
to manufacture ; and we felt it fo 
no less our duty to ourselves than to 
— Blackwood and Ambrose, to 
or. V. 


take a bumper at the close of every 
paragraph, which may possibly account 
or their being somewhat shorter than 
is usual in our full, free, and flowing 
style of composition. 

For three days—and we may almost 
add nights, there was no occasion to sa 
to us "ssepe vertasstylum,” for we bold- 
ly dashed at every thing, from Don Juan 
to Slack the Pugilist; and flew in a 
moment from the Cape-of-Good-Hope 
to the Pyramids of Egypt. “My gra- 
cious, your versatility is most fearsome,” 
murmured our astonished publisher : 
** It will be one of our best Numbers 
after all.” The truth is, that we felt: 
nettled by the remark of Dr Morris, 
in his ** Peter's Letters to his Kins- 
folk," that we only laid plans for others 
to execute, and were determined to 
shew the dd mgr and all the rest of 
the world,—first, that we are no sine- 
curists,—and, secondly, that our seat is 
not at a board under government. 

We are not personally known at the 
Printing-Office, so wehobbleddownone 
midnight along with Ebony to witness 
the operations. What motion of many 
twinkling hands among compositors ! 
What disp — brawney arms among 

ressmen at a stir of printers'-de- 
vils! ‘* The Editor's MS. is growing 
worse and worse every month," seid a 
long sallow-faced stripling, with a page 
of the Twelfth of August close to his 
eyes, asif he were going to apply & 
ban ** What makes the young 
lads ay sae sair on Hairy Brougham, 
I wonder," quoth another—‘ Here's 
another slap at Macvey," said a third, 
** that’s really too bad.” ** I would not 
grudge sitting up all night at another 
Canto of the Mad Banker of Amster- 
dam," added a fourth—but not to be 
tedious, we were pleased to observe, 
that on the whole a spirit of good hu- 
mour and alacrity pervaded the Office, 
and above all, that that vile Jacobi- 
nical spirit, unfortunately but too pre- 
valent among pemu of their profes- 
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sion, hadgiven way beneath the month- 
ly influence of our principles; and 
that the inflammatory and seditious lu- 
cubrations of the Yellow Dwarf, Ex- 
aminer,Scotsman, and other bawling de- 
magogues, the fruits of whose doctrines 
are now being reaped by the deluded 
Lis as of the north of England, were 
spoken of with indignation and disgust. 

We had slyly ordered a few gallons 


Carmen Diabolicum. 


[Sept . 


office, to give a fillup to the worthy 
workmen at the close of their labours, 
and an excellent article might be 
written—indeed shall be—entitled, 
** The Humours of a Printing-Office ;”” 
but for the ent, our readers must 
rest satisfied with the following song, 
which we understand was written by 
a devil not exceeding twelve years, 
an instance of precocious genius unri- 
valled in the history of Pandemonium. 


of punch to be brought down to the 


CARMEN DIABOLICUM. 
Sung in OLIVER & Bovp's Printing Office, om the Midnight between the 10th and 
20th of August, 1819. 


SOLO, BY BOWZY BEELZEBUB. 


1. 
When the vessel she is ready, all her rigging right and steady, 
And the fine folks arranged on the shore, 
Then they shove her from the dock with a thunder of a shock, 
And the ord’nance salutes with a roar ; 


But before the hausers slip to give sea-room to the ship, 


To pr 


itiate the winds, there is thrown 


A flask of generous red, all along the bowsprit shed— 
Then God bless her, they cry, and she's gone— 


Grand Chorus of Devils. 
God bless her—God bless her—she's gone— 


With a yo-hee-vo. 


SOLO, BY TIPSY THAMMUZ. 
Thus when our latest sheet, to make Ebony complete, 
Is revised, and thrown off, and stitched in, 


And the Editor so staunch is prepa 


Then he plunges his hand in t 
* Now let every j 


ring for his launch, 
e Bin. 
soul lay his ears in the punch bowl, 


Il 
** And be ready,” i cries, with a shout— 
“ That our enemies may know, when they hear our yo-hee-vo— 
** We'll play hell* with them all when we're out."  : 


Grand Chorus of Devils. 
** We'll play hell, we'll play hell, when we're out— 
** With a yo-hee-vo !" 





Well, out came the Magazine, as 
usual, on the 20th, when, according 
to be — sonnet, 

** One ess ectant reigns 
from shore to shone 
But such is the strong inconsistency 
of all human desires, that no sooner 
was the load off our shoulders, than 
we almost wished it on again, and be- 
gan to wonder what we should do 
with ourselves for the next fortnight. 
It was not mere ennui that beset us, 


i Pope says, of a fashionable preacher. 


for (since the story will out, it is best 
we ourselves tell it) during our ab- 
sence we had suffered a domestic af- 
fliction which time may alleviate, but 
never can wholly cure. For home had 
now no charms for us—that lofty home 
once so still and pleasant, fourteen 
flats nearer heaven than the grovelling 
ground-floors of ordinary men—and 
commanding a magnificent view, not 
only of the whole New Town of Edin- 
burgh, but of the kingdom of Fife 


» 
. And never mentions Hell "fore ears polite." 
This, we think, is excellent advice, both to the Clergy and the Laity, even in less refined 
society ; but the reader will bear in mind that this Chorus was written by a devil, and 
sung by a batch of devils. These local allusions are therefore quite in place, and are 


sanotioned also by the authority of Milton. 
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in front, to the west far as the towers 
of Snowdon, and to the east the 
snil-studded expanse of the noble 
Frith, and the rich corn-fields of Lo- 
thian, 

$e Tue CIE of Edinburgh, to the farthest 


Our housekeeper” had eloped with an 
English Bagman who had met the ho- 
nest woman as she was coming home 
from market with a couple of herrings 
iu a kail-blade, and had been but too 
successful in filling her imagination 
with those romantic notions of love 
and happiness which that — 
and accomplished class of men know 
so well to instil into the too suscepti- 
ble heart. The following letter was 
lying on the little tri-clawed table at 
which we had so often drunk tea 
together, and occasionally, perhaps, 
“© sterner stuff,”—and ours, you ma 
be assured, was not a soul to peruse it 
without tears. 

** Best AND KINDEST OF MASTERS,— 
Several nights before you read this my fate 
will have been indissolubly united with that 
of Mr Perkins. I am no love-sick girl, sir, 
of eighteen—and though I have known Mr 
Perkins only a few days, yet I have not en- 
tered rashly into this solemn league and 
covenant. I have observed in him a truly 
devout and serious spirit, and have no 
doubt that he will turn out so as to satisfy 
all my most anxious desires. Our marriage 
is a marriage of souls— and as our religious 
principles are to a tittle the same, I trust 
that, unworthy as we are, some portion of 
sublunary happiness may be vouchsafed to 
us Mr Perkins, it is true, is — years 

ounger than m being about thirty- 
ive, but he loo considerably older thon 
that, and has a sobriety and discretion far 
— his years. I know well that there 

ill be much evil-speaking throughout 
Scotland about this matter, —and that the 
public, censorious on people far my supe- 
riors in all things, willpot spare poor Grizzy 
Turnbull—but my heart knoweth its own 
purity, —and the idle gossip of an idle world 
will soon die away. 

** And now, my ever-dear master, let me 
confide to you a secret which I have trea- 
sured up in my heart these last twenty years 
— years alas! of misery and of happiness 
never again to return. SINCE THE FIRST 
NIGHT I SLEPT BENEATH YOUR ROOF 
I HAVE LOVED, MADLY LOVED rou! 
yes, the confession is made on paper at last 
—=written over and over again, and re- 
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crossed in every possible way, as it has 
been, by the parE: hand of on 
my heart of hearts ! Oh ! my sweet master, 


(surely that word may be allowed to me in 
our parting hour,) for twenty years, come 
the Martinmas term, have I doted upon 
thee ! yes! I have watched the of 
thy rheumatism with feelings which even 
thine own matchless pen would fail to ana- 
lyse ! Lord Byron himself could not paint 
conflict of passions that turmoiled with- 
in my bosom, when, under the guidance of 
that angel of a man, Dr Balfour, I rubbed 
that dear rheumatic leg on the sofa! oh! 
our little tea-drinkings! . . . . .. but in 
the sweet words of Campbell, 
Be hushed, my dark spirit, for wisdom con- 
demns, 
When the faint and the feeble deplore, 
Be firm as a rock of the ocean, that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 
Through the scowl of mischance, and the 
ile of disdain, 
Let thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate, 
YEA EVEN THE NAME I HAVE WOR- 
SHIPPED IN VAIN, 
Shall awake not a throb of remembrance a- 


gain, 
To bear is to conquer our fate! ! ! 

Mr Perkins must now be all in all to 
me—but though I will cherish him in my 
bosom, no code of laws, either human or di- 
vine, passes sentence of oblivion on vanished 
hours of innocent enjoyment—and be as- 
sured, that if I be ever blessed with a family, 
my second son, (for I must call the first af- 
ter its grandfather,) shall bear the christian 
and surname of my too, too dear masten 
But away with delightful dreams, never, 
perhape, to be realized! anf with such 

eelings as a new-born infant might avow, 
I subscribe myself, yours as fit only, 
GRACE PERKINS, 
144 of A j 
Written in the dear little blue parlour. 


Had this unexpected blow fallen 
upon us during the bustle of winter, 
we could have borne it. But at this 
solitary season, there was nothing to 
lighten that load of grief,—in the 
words of Michael Angelo, 

El importune et grave selma, 
that absolutely bowed us down to the 
earth,—a grief the more acute, from 
the sad conviction, that our inestima- 
ble Housekeeper had been partly driven 
into Mrs Perkins, by a hopeless and 
therefore undivulged passion for the 
Editor of this Magazine. To kill 
thought and time, we lay ia bed till 





* Of this very extraordinary woman we shall give a short memoir in an early Number, 
accompenied with specimens of her compositions both in prose and verse. Her natural 
talents were great, and her literary attainments by no means contemptible. She was lost 
to us in the 57th year of her age, a dangerous time of life to a female of cultivated 
mind, and rather too strict ideas on the subject of religion. 


eleven ; then eat some muffins from 
M'Ewan's, ** which did coldly furnish 
up our breakfast table,” and hobbled 
down the mound, witless where to go. 
All was silence and desolation. Not a 
soul going into the panorama of Algiers ; 
and — Prince'sStreet, from 
St John's chapel to the Prince Regent 
Bridge, unbroken, save perhaps by 
some coach wheeling along its pile of 
dust-covered outsides. At the corner 
of some cross street sat some hopeless 
fruiterer, with her basket of — 
ries, ** alas! all too ripe;" while per- 
haps some unlucky school-boy, who 
was drawling his dull holidays = 
town, hesitating! i e 

i cree, and had the resolu- 
tion to y with hi n 
in his band.” The Inen- blinds 
shaded the shop-windows, in winter 
and spring so gorgeously displayed, 
and not one gay and buzzing insect 
was seen to enter or issue from the 
deserted hive. The Middle Shop it- 
self, two little months ago, before our 
shoes were old in which we went to 
the moors, 

*5 Bo full of langhing faces and bright eyes," 
stood empty and silent, save when 
some summer-stranger from the South 
came in to ask for a copy of the last 
Number of Blackwood's Magazine or 
of Peters Letters, or when we our- 
selves hobbled in, and received an un- 
witnessed greeting from our publisher, 
whom the well-known sound of our 


foothad brought forth withapenbehind fair 


his ear, from the Sanctum Sanctorum. 
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Even in Ambrose’s the sound of the 
inders was low. The in 


sir de tavern, at which we have 
seen thirty pair of knives and forks at 

lay, did well if it exhibited half-a- 

ozen mouths; and the matchless 
weekly suppers of the Dilettanti at 
Young's (to which we are sometimes 
admitted), had, in the heat of the wea- 
ther, melted quite away. "True, the 
Theatre was open, but it was like- 
wise empty ; and O'Neill, Farren, 
Abbot, and Jones, sighed, wept, do- 
ted, laughed, and w about in 
vain. Would you go down to the sea- 
bathing 
machine voided its nudity into the 
waves, or some parsimonious bachelor 
sat wiping his hairy length on a stone; 
while, perchance, one of the London 
packets sailed briskly from the pier, 
and seemed soon to carry away into 
the dim distance the scanty remains 
of the pape of Edinburgh. 

In this state of mind, it would have 
been folly to remain in town ; so we 
resolved once more to join the Tent, 
which had now taken root in the High- 
lands ; and while trying to take cour- 
age to buy a ticket in the Perth Break- 
neck, westrolled into our favouritesnuff 
and tobacco shop, and filled our cannis- 
ter with Princes’ mixture and segars. 
There, while admirmg the beautiful 
arrangements of pipes, boxes, &c. and 
regarding with a friendly affection the 
light, airy, and graceful figure of the 
ir Miss Fanny Forman, we mentally 
indited the following lines. 


LINES TO MI8S FANNY FORMAN, ON BIDDING HER FAREWELL. 
By the Veiled EDITOR of Blackwood's Magazine. 


On | the it green 
the mall "tis a desolate 


I. 
on the Street of the gay, 
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And the beaux and the belles they are all far away, 
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And I too wi 
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wander—at dawn of the day 

T tread the free hill and my spirits shall 
e i my spirits 

, in the spring of the wind. P 


II. 
ly voice whispers, that, not as of old, 
me the glad spirit be given : 
in their glens 1 behold, 
hills soaring blue in the heaven: ; 
Nature in vain shall unfold 
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III. 
ey and mountain, where'er I may go 
whiepers sadly and true, — 
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Renconire with Mr John Ballantyne. 


I shall beat, lovely Fanny! my burden of woe— . 
Cruel maid—my remembrance of you ! 

As some cloud whose dim fleeces of envious snow, 
The rays of the rene eae cover, 


Mor 


wi euin imness shall throw, 
"er the languishing breast of thy lover. 





While we were casting about in this 
way whom should we see turning the 
corner of Hanover Street in an elegant 
dennet, and at a noble trot, but our ex- 
cellent friend Mr John Ballantyne? We 
thought he had still been on the Conti- 
nent, and have seldom been more gra- 

than by the unexpected appari- 
tion. There he was, as , array 
in the very pink of knowingness— 
grey frock and pebble buttons, Buck- 
skins, ts, &c.—the whip—for 
Old Mortality needs no whip—dang- 
ling from -the horn behind—and that 
fine young grew, Dominie Sampson, ca- 
pering round about him in mad- 
ness of his hilarity. Whenever we 
met last spring we used to have. at 
least a half-hour's — ehat on the 
progress and symptoms of our respective 
fhenneüsn bat Ballantyne now cut 
that topic short in a twinkling, assuring 
us he had got rid of the plague entire- 
ly—end, indeed, nobody could look in 
his merry face without seeing that it 
was so. We never croak to peo 
that are in sound health—and, there- 
fore, not likely to enter into the spirit 
of our miseries ; so, affecting an air of 
perfect vigour, we began to talk, in the 
most pompous manner, about our late 
exploits in the moors, regretting, at 
the same time, that Ballantyne had 
not come home in time to make one 
of our party on the 12th of August. 
** We are just off again for Braemar,” 
said we. “ The devil you are,” said 
John, ** I don't much care to go with 
you if you'll take me." “ By all 
means, you delight us," said we. 
** Well,” cried he, “ what eignifles 
bothering, come along, I'll just call 
at Trinity for half a dozen clean shirts 
and neckloths, andlet'sbeoff. * Done," 
said we, mounting to the lower cush- 
jon, ‘‘ only just drive us over the 
way and pick up our- portmanteau.” 
No sooner said than done. In less 
than an hour we found ourselves, with 
all the cargo on board, scudding away 
at twelve knots an hour on the Queens- 


road. 
During the whole journey to our 
Tent, we were kept in a state of un- 
ing enjoyment by the conyerwa- 


tion of our companion. Who, indeed, 
could be dull in immediate juxta po- 
sition with so delightful a compound 
of wit and warm Tarkana We 
have heard a thousand story-tellers, 
but we do not remember among the 
whole of them more than one single 
individual, who * austain the ir 
est comparison with our exquisite bi- 
bliopole. Even were he to bs as silent 
au tomb of the Capulets, the beam- 
ing eloquence of that countenance 
alone would be enough to diffuse a 
spirit of gentle jovialty over all who 
might come into his presence. We 
do not think Allan has quite done jus- 
tice to Mr Ballantyne's face, in his ce- 
lebrated master-piece, “ Hogg's House- 
heating.” He has caught, indeed, the 
uaint, sly, archness of the grin, end 
light, quick, irresistible glance of 
the eyes ; but he has omitted entirel 
that fine cordial suffusion of glad, kind, 
honest, manly mirth, which lends the 
truest charm to the whole physiogno- 


ple my, because it reveals the essential 


— of the — whose in- 
ex that most original siognom 

is. But the voice is the ewe eo 
shall ever describe its wonders? Pass- 
ing at will through every note of 
seriousness and passion, down into 
the most dry, husky, vibrations of 
graffness, or the moet sharp feeble 


chirpings of old woman's queru- 
lousness, according to the minutest 
ter introduced 


—— — th of that 
or the moment u e atage 
Aristopbanic comed ; hiscone 


e of his has fairly caught its inspi- 
ibn from the sparkle of his glass. 
Even here in our pig, where we had 
neither bottle nor glass, a few puffs of 
one of Miss Forman's segars, as Odo- 
herty describes them, 

The true Havannah smooth, and moist, and 
brown, 

were enough to kindle and rekindle 

as much mirth as was consistent with 

the safety of the vehicle that contained 

us. Among other things he told us a 

great many capital stories about his late 
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tour to the Netherlands, ing, as 
he went on, in every perti of look, 


voice, and gesture, the very corporal 
presence and essence of his friends the 
Hogan-m Theodore Hooke— 
Provost Creech—and Joseph Gillon, 
each had his niche in this Peristrephic 
Panorama of remembered merriment, 
and of each he told us innumerable 
new anecdotes—new to us at least— 
which we would give not a little to be 
able to reproduce for the edification of 
our readers ; but alas! it would re- 
quire a much bolder man than we are 
to attempt the hazardous experiment 
of serving up such dainties in a hash. 
One of Joseph Gillon's good things, 
however, we shall venture on, because 
the wit of it is of — pum which 
disdains to be improv passin 
through the li any iid: even of 
Ballantyne. Joseph happened to be in 
& certain pretty numerous party at 
Edinburgh (would he had never left 
us!) at the time when the Northern 
Whigs were everywhere exerting their 
lungs in the first of those systematic 
blasts which have since swelled the 
inflammable balloon of Brougham to 
that immoderate bulk.  ** Joseph,” 
whispered a modest Tory in company, 
* you have seen this young fellow— 
what is your real opinion of him? Do 
you think the man will rise, Joseph 9" 
** Aye," quoth Joseph, ** I'll be bound 
he will—at a general rising." One 
day Gillon was very unwell, (it was 
‘in July) and Mr Ballantyne went to 
visit him. He found him on a couch 
in his writing chamber, surrounded by 
all his clerks and apprentices ; ** What, 
Gillon,” said he, “this place is e- 
nough to kill ye man, it is as hot as 
an oven ;” “ and what for no, man?” 
cried Joseph, ** it's the place whar I 
mak my bread, man." We beg par- 
don for these stories ; but really Jo- 
seph was a true wit. Why does he 
not try his hand at a contribution now 
and then? But perhaps the worthy 
.* door-keeper in the Lord's house" 
would have a tert against us were we 
to make the application. 
. A t deal of his talk turned aleo 
(quis dubitaverit ? ) on Paris. He 
seems, in deed and in truth, to have 
done what Miladi Morgan was said to 
have done,—he has seen Paris from 
the garret to the saloon, from the Pa- 
lais Royal to the Catacombs. We had 
t pleasure in hearing his account 
of all the strange doings and goings 


Memorabilia of Joseph Gillon. 
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on of that remarkable city—a city in 
which we ourselves have spent many 
happy—-alas! very happy days and 
nights. While the names of the mo- 
dern beaux and belles of that 

City fell glibly from the lips of the bi- 


bliopole, faint and shadowy visions of 


the beaux and belles of her former 
days rose in dim and fleet succession 
before our too faithful eye of imagins- 
tion. Kind, jovial, e t Duc de la 
Cirelabouche, friend of our youth— 
friend and patron !—alas! where be 
now thy petits sonpers! Beautiful, 
radiant, luxurious Madame la Biche ! 
——but wherefore renew yet again 
these soul-piercing re tions ?— 
While we were in the midst of our 
melancholy abstraction, our friend 
began chanting, in his own light, e- 
lastic, bounding style, that excellent 
French song, — 

En Angleterre a ce qu'on dit 

C'est une chose des plus rares 
Mourir dans son lit — 


Et ne laisse rien d'espoir-— 
Son adieu a la belle— 
Est par corde ou razoir, &c. &c. 


* By the way, Monsieur Jean,” 
said we, “‘did you take any lessons 
in Tu diim you were in Paris?" 
— To be sure.” said he, ** I spent 
three or four hours every morning in 
the Salle des armes, and I believe I 
could now take my inches even at 
contre point against any swordsman in 
Scotland."—'* Not so fast, friend," 
said we,—“ not quite so fast, neither. 
Have you measured foils yet with 
Francalanza ?"—** No, faith," quoth 
he; “but I have seen his advertise- 
ment, and shall certainly call upon 
him the very day I return to Auld 
Reekie."—*'* Have your doublet well 
lined then, Giovanni," we returned, 
€ andsee that your mask sits close about 
your ears, and expect, with all your 
precautions, to come back with the 
marks of his button between every 
pair of your ribs ; for we have fenced 
with the Rolands, the Angelos, and 
most of the amateurs in the three 
kingdoms— but Heaven forbid we 
should ever venture a second trial with 
this Italian !”—* An Italian is he?" 
cries Ballantyne—'* I think I have 
heard his name mentioned in Paris." 
* Very probably," said we, ** he is 
well known there—he fenced a great 
many years ago with Augereau, who 
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said he had the finest turn of a wrist, 
and, without exception, the mostirresis- 
tible pair of eyeshehad ever met with.” 
—** The marshal,” quoth John, “ must 
be admitted to be an excellent judge ; 
he is allowed to be the first homme- 
d'epee in all France, old as he is."— 
** Our own Prince Regent," we con- 
tinued, “ is not a bad judge neither; 
and we have reason to know that 
he has seen Francalanza fence, and 
thinks at least as highly of him as 
Marshal Augereau. We ourselves 
haye heard both Leslie and Under- 
wood, the two finest amateur swords- 
men in these islands, bear the most 
unequivocal testimony to his merits ; 
‘we used to meet with them often at his 
rooms in Cateaton-street. He is a glori- 
ous fellow—and let us tell you, Mr Bal- 
lantyne, his fingers manage the gui- 
tar just as well as they do the rapier. 
He sings and plays much in the 
same charming style with that prince 
of good fellows ‘and artists, John 
Schetky.” * Why, he wil be 
quite an acquisition," cried Ballan- 
tyne; “ we must get him into the 
Dilettanti with all speed."—** We 
wish to heavens you would get our- 
selves into the Dilettanti, Mr John," 
returned we; ** we have spoken of it 
a thousand times, but you'll never 
condescend to propose us when a bal- 
lot comes sbout."—'* Wait a little; 
have patience, my dear Editor," cries 
John ; “ there's a braw time coming 
yet.'—We shall keep our eye upon 
Mr John Ballantyne next winter, and, 
depend on it, if he neglects to intro- 
duce us to this illustrious society, we 
shall not be easily pacified. In the 
mean time, seeing that we had given 
him a little offence, we proposed to 
enliven our journey by singing a few 
duets together, which we did. We 
think both of us were particularly 
happy in that exquisite genuine old 
High Dutch one,— 


Perssntribat clericus 

Durch einem griinem waldt 
Videbat ibi stantem, stantem, stantem, 

Ein Magdelein wohlgestalit 
Salva sis puellula 

Godt gruss dich Magdelein fein, &c &c. 

« I hope," said Ballantyne, *' that 
you will return to Edinburgh in time, 
8t least, for the grand Musical Festi- 
val. We never could do without you. 
By the way, I cannot but be rather 





Signor. Francalanza. 
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surprised that you are not one of the 
directors, Mr Editor."— We assured 
our good friend, that the omission of 
our name in that list was entirely 
owing to ourselves ; that it had been 
early put down by Lord Gray; but 
we hate all kind of notoriety, and 
therefore requested his Lordship to 
be so good as to withdraw our name, 
at the same time promising him, or 
any other of the directors, every as- 
sistance and advice in our power.— 
** You see that we are to have Dra- 
gonetti's double bass—what a perfect 
volcano !—a very earthquake it is, Mr 
Editor !—but I am extremely anxious 
that you should hear little Signora 
Corri.”— Hear little Signora Corri !” 
we replied: ** have we not dandled 
the little syren on our knee a hundred 
times, when she was in frock? and 
were not we ourselves the first to 
prophecy her future noise in the 
world, and suggest to her papa the 
propriety of sending her to Catalani ? 
Those were pleasant nights, John, . 
when we used to sit at the long sup- 
per-table of Signor Corri, and some- 
times inspirited by noyeau and cherry 
bounce, venture our own cracked voice 
in a glee; but, in truth, ear is every 
thing—^ tutto, tutto, tutto ;’—as the 
Corri used to say, ‘I do like vast well 
for to hear Signor Christophero sing 
Il suo gusto e perfetto.” 

When we had wearied ourselves 
with singing, Ballantyne said he would 
read us a MS. poem he had in his 
p by the merest accident, written 

y one Peter M*Finn, an old friend 
of his, who is now minister of Kil. 
morran, in Fife.—** What! Peter 


M'Finn, our own dear Contributor ?" 


said we. “ Let us hear it, by all 
manner of means. We wonder why 
the dog has not sent the poem to the 
Magazine—is it for any thing ?” 
—‘ A capital thing, upon my life, 
Mr Editor; let us just smoke a single . 
segar, and wet our whistles with this 

good body's Glenlivet—(we happened 
to be just passing a turnpike)—and 


then I shall read it aloud, pro bo- 
no." —Refreshed by his due portion of 
a gill of the best whisky we have seen 


out of the Tent, Mr Ballantyne pro- 
ceeded to the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise, and beguiled away a couple of 
pretty rough miles with the well- 

ised and strenuous stahzas of the 
reverend Mr M‘Finn. 
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Sauctandrews, 


I. There let no grass appear, no fish abide 
St AWDREWS ! name unmeet for tunefül lay, Forever! This thy destiny and doom— 
And all unapt the Bard for tuneful part— But o'er the drifted bark let min ride, 
Be his the task thy features to ; And shipwrecked sailor find an early tomb, 
Thy every charm of nature and of art; And venturous swimmer sink amidst his youth- 
Thy bays, thy rocks, thy ruins that apart ful bloom. § 
Uplift their towers beneath the pale moon beam, VI. 
Thy colleges that form the head and heart, But spare old ocean, oh ! in mercy spare, 
Professors, which those colleges beseem, That green recess which freshens on the view, 
Thy student, golfer-crew—a multifarious theme! And I will plant one little chaplet there, 

Ul M Per Mn n yew 
Be mine the rocky station that o’erlooks The Scottish bow, in that auspicious day, 
The rushing German, in his wintry When to their king and native prowess true, 


guise, 
heredi one ving bos ibi inn — T bore from Gallic skill the prize away, 
or shines one amid the skies, i ing B i ial Malas. 
CECEP ITA). — 
ing to pierce the belt of dark '" — Beware, oh howsoe'er intent, 
ee semicuc giam, te UOCE 0 To cross that li rivalet,q beware, 


Which shoots its trembling rays afar o'er ocean The carcases of harses lumber re aia 

blue. - Bare is each rib, the leg and cheek-bene ben, 
III. And rotting in the filth the victim lies 

Be mine in summer air from eastern verge, Of man's itude— "tis nothing rare ! 

The dim discovered, ever i . Vile brutish man his selfish buys, 

The broad capacious bay, where dark and large Then turns his servant o'er a prey to dog and fia 

The snorting porpoise shews his ess tail, Il. 

Nor ever silent to the sea-bird’s wai Be rather mine at eve's untroubled hour, 

O'er sands more level than the marble deep, Beneath thy ruined towers to hold my way, 


Thre’ which an oily path-way seems to trail, To feel oblivion's sorrow-scothing 
And far beneath upfrowns the nodding steep, Come o'er the recollections of the day, 
Whilst twilight stillness holds, and day-born Till up the past the soul be borne away, 


breezes sleep. To times of superstition, hurt and e 
Iv. Thro’ which the L te moved, and Friar Grey; 
° P ° , name, 
Or give me to enjoy the cooling wave ee Oy es 
Which gently tides these creeks . se — mother dust, then sink to deo 
Whilst many a fervid wight, his limbs to lave, "e Ix. 
Essays his swimming powers, the surge among, — 
And all around is summer's motley throng AM L mati E hi Fi — be nigh 


?» 
The limpet fish-wife searching with her creel, : A 
And youth's unhallowed jeer, and boyhood's song, bar pees enn ires — blue, 


And stranger's downward peep, and lass's squeel, Beneath the softeni g inf * 


Expressive of the rage they much affect to feel. Along these cli be mine in | to stray, 
V. Wis thro’ cach ahauered wall, und tmt 

But on that creek, designed the ** witch’s lake,"4- height, 

Let winter rush in desolation wide, The beaming glory pours across my way, 

Till all the ** hill,” where suffered at the stake And many a teirrored beam bright spuria — 

Th' unhappy victim, mingle with the tide!  : the bay. 





* The Bell Rock light, which is clearly seen from the station marked, and of which Walter 
Pete s sadi of changefol 
6 y star 1 
Bound on the dusky brow ot ght” 
+ Where the witches were drowned. 
A hill adjoining to the lake where the witches were burnt. 
These maledictions have unfortunately been already accomplished, 1819. 
jj The spot here alluded to is called ‘* the Butts,” where archery was formerly practised. The 
grass seating for the spectators is still distinctly marked. But the sea is making such rapid encroech · 
ments upon this really romantic little spot, that in a few years every vestige of it will probably be 
effaced. One of the Jameses, I believe the 5th, staked here a but of M , on the skill of sz 
Scottish against that of an equal number of French bowmen, backed by his mother, and won, to hë 
great satisfaction, the bel ; and there was a jovial day at St Andrews. : 
@ The Swilkin. 
1 
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x. 
Here let me muse on all the motley crew, 
That or shamed this memorable place, 
(Since when,” St Rule, thy masonry was new, 
Pon dein ech aerei teas 
i | 
The — of mind thro’ error's devious way, 


Grim oe ee 
The twilight of reform, truth's lightning ray 
That burst upon these towers in ruin and dismay. 
: XI. 

eee cathedral state, 

No altar, priesthood, holy rites, appear, 

Of all that once was splendid, sacred, great, 
To catch the eye, or fascinate the ear ! 
Pirin dupla a E edens 

And let it pass—yon starry remains 

The tem of our God. no bands cá Text 1 
The of man, or flourishes, or wanes, 
Hesven's temple to the last its workmanship re- 

tains. 


XII. 
And let it pass—in noise and tumult melt 
Down with each monument of man’s disgrace : 
Here leagued with tyrants ition dwelt, 
And forged their chains to subjugate our race! 
H is a = much detested T 
e place of skulls, golgotha of our Isle, 
Thro —— arch, and window-space, 
¥ see thy features, reformation, smile, 
Whilst Knox stands musing by and freedom 
shouts the while. 


Banctandrews. 


XIII. 
And let it passing in its train, 
Down to the waves of darkness evermore, 
Descend that ruined ** castle'*4- of the main, 
That hurls its tide-worn fragments on the shore, 
Beneath it still let mining roar, 
Till nothing shall survive of all the boast, 
Of him, whose hands were red in human gore, 
Who joyed a brother-man in flames to roast. 
Inhuman was the act, the actor most accurst ! 


XIV. 
Besuits it too to muse on later times, 
To which that Aisle attracts the gazer'a heed, 
That monument to infamy and crimes, 
To every crooked, every cruel deed ! 
** Drive furiously along, postilion speed 
Th’ a is Behind thee, urge thy fight, 
Oh save — in his utmost need ; 
And save future obloquy, and blight 
The covenanted cause of , and of right, 


Hast thos on every free-born feeling trod, 

Condemned the guiltless, and betrayed thy God, 

Till all thy cup of crime was overrun, 

AN USA TS 00D, 0t eek Die dead va ee 
e hx 





© St Rule, or St Regulus’ Tower, said to be very ancient ; and from the top of which there is an 


excellent bird's 


eye view. 


+ The Castle of St Andrews, from one of the windows in front, of which Cardinal Beaton, or 
Betliune, contemplated, with seeming satisfaction, the execution of his own worse than Babylonian 


éentence, on the person of Wishart ! 
+ The reader in these Plason will 
M Moor, which is ted on a 
in the Presbyterian town 





recognize the murder of Archbishop 
monument erected, at least now remaining withe 
urch of 8t Andrews, 

—— Ó Pudet et hasc opprobria nobis, 


Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 
A. fall statement of the whole circumstances of this transaction are to be found in * Woodrow,” 


and in many other hi 


Five unfortunate individuals, Thomas Brown, James Wood, An- 


drew Sword, John Waddle, and John Clyde, vide Cloud of Witnesses, 347, Ogle's Edition, 1810, 


the greater 
os 


op. The stone which testifies their death and their innocency 


ion of whom had never been in Fife till the day preceding their execution, were 
Muir, about four miles from St Andrews, to appease the manes of the Ardh- 


the crime, was lately re-erect- 


ed by a friend of ours, who wrote the following line’ on the occasion : 


I. 


** And stand thou there a record meet, 
Amidst the tide of future time, 


III. 
By beauty, worth, and wit, be paid 
The lay, the tribute, — dents 
And many a stranger step delay 
- "To visit those that slumber here. 
IV. 
And never from the Scottish beart, 
E the ing true 
To those who fired the Pattot part, 
And died the Patriot Martyr too P” 


is And though the loun be weel awa, 
3 The deed was foully done.” 


Vide Woodrow, who applies'tzese verses originally applied to Cardinal Beaton, to the death of 


Archbishop 
VoL. V. 


4M 


closing eG 
O's es od the cases inicr onl ase 


Tie i of hablar mind, ie mountain wilk 
Burst out at length in all its crys 


tinder hea — apr t 
— — 
Whilst fades aach tuini ling atazl the sight, 
Ip all their native loveliness they pire 


Asserting from their orbs ne divine ! 
— 


Whe ite — pase A do EN d 


Let me adyance, the Haddock, Cod, to see, 
ged by the noisy Ash wife to the shore, 
Meanwhile the husband rests u s his oar, 
po labour bs ar swings da hands, 
Advancing — Ir t hia m hefore 
Runs glecsome speed, and th in bands, 
un race cee Ee ades rue 
commands. 


Xxx. 
And now the baskets are arranged and set, 


"t &ascandrews. (Sep. 
— xv ee, Fife, 

ot moet] y demands, o mapket-coom, en » 2pelrt, 
And every human heart will mougn the And prian om Wee fs har Soge fon 
Which rid — —— 
a a a e IA 

In a $8 » RW , obnny* 
Not all that power, Qut pariy emn attests Trend —— 
That even this monyment can In accents of the ed, his tale to tell, 
Can wipe one drop out thy mitred creste And totter on with time unsettled 
Nor of eterna] shame thy memory divgst. And fresh are all his fish, his butter sweet, 

XVI, Yet cares he not the to deny, 

Then turn we soap ic pde ped Lr Weir * repent, 
Whers : ust, Selyatos, of $ * 

M day rar S wk ; A : Ri pete dcr angles a MUR 
In mimic comise, tracery, and spire, ee 
For many 9 paming Manger to admi : : XXIL á 
Whose heart, when pausing on the solapa putt, e > o 9 o o o 
- Shall in a prayer of gratitude popire, 
To him whose virtues as his aame shall Inst, XXVI. 
Til boiled apte wok in ape abtivion ve! — Strange City of Obecurity eame forth 

xvi ap te bored er ess into day, 

The men of blond have pasmi and And thy tian lates 


thy masonry amidst his way, . 
Nor be those Heaps —— which f hers lay 
In close array, along ills footering t 

Thy street-ward dungh to — my 
of Trid-day sun, * '^ cause va 


Of sun-dried fish the 6, 
stains. ge 


XXVII. 

It e Deacons, Railies, that enrich the state 
d Parliament with wisdom and controul, 
Who having dined abroad, 


vena bal 
every filth the 


late, 
Besplash your stockings in the gutter-hole— 
Or ^midst the mud magnificently roll, 
Shine out in lamps on this unhallowed night, 
Or people will affirm, upon my soul, 
Because your actions cannot brook the light, 
You rohe them in a veil of darkness from the 
sighed 
XXVIII 

Qh | dull neart af every sickened brain, 

tee denhood, with sunken eye, 

rng wid with his load of 

Who all bot health and happiness can ind aai 
Ó'er whose sun-withcred heart no youthful ge 





Crammed with a mass of teeming life ; Retaips a hold —the jointured widow 
The husband idly smokes, or — net, e ever dame that loves to fly 
Who, dy — s à boheing s dw. AM bosrding school l's Tne dae of dis and 
0, orying e and the An ool's ew 
From her boasted treasure bean, ankles slim. 
* Archbishop Kennedy Ys | the yon of St Salvator's Co. 


* Croaking Johno 
— gíves notices refonte t it 
was lost, (said he, yesterda 


ell kn 8 a — 
e inbshitants of the — wi, i i ^ — ing be 


y» in ou lad parcel, 9» y hase him “t parese," 
from an adjoining door, when, bh D — coolness, he’ (o ed himself, 


** ay, ay, —it's a’ ane !” 


red on, muttering to 


S Wa mean noding ne Sl inet of meaning Ry Wing af empuro or ar disrespect 


* the Magis 
— rem 
The custom 
in — other ipn us towns, 
ou see a couple of ** large bonnets” a 
ith any d of certainty, stipes bene 
$ and 
write, «6 


Factor 


we onmplain of. 
** forenogn calling,” which in larger cities ta reduced to & system, 
left to the — — coprice of every individual. 
g yow d oor, 


who can et improve their time, and who have no di 
Preu, où procul dl such, on their gate-way. 


and 
— 
in of a call, you can Dever, 
abc ip Jer under ib 
j to kill it, 





Who can or wield si dib, o? hit a bell, 


to wage, 
XXX, 
It ia indeed ight to see 
ia a goodly sight — 
ads aa Fx dle. 
Enlivesin Gs the ge ith laugh and 
v ins wi and say, 
. behind, 


Which backward strains with naa a rueful look; 
Yon frame sp sappy, and yon face so smug, 


forsook. 


Oh, kindly view the effort, 


ate Ideas fang. 


* These aré mysteries that only Golfers know. 

4 The Swilkin, á small 
Tames practise all the more ancient metfióds of 
“+ The burial ground so situated. 


west of (he town, upon 
clothes 


of « € nine," the merite to pourtray. 
— rati sed nde at : 
In sober, suiting, inoffensive lay. 

** Bout ship,” 16 leeward 1 beheld the spray, ` 


The angry waves with tooks contend, 
The anchor from try bow i» Derne away, 
The breakers burst mound may méther end, i 
And o'er my dripping dock && Grendertag drift 
they send ! 

XXXVI . 
Grave City of instruction; t still 
With Latin, Greek, Philosophy, and "Truth, 


With all that nerves the soul, er guides the 
That forms the habits siobal — 


And doubt’ bystetio-St. end enor blind, 
And vanity blown up with unemitéed wind, 
XEXViL 


Thither resort, the Grampian sohs of frost, 
Y- born beneath a déifled heap of snow, 


Secining. their t: to disown, 
Dy 


And th Fobe with summer 
ai 
XXXVXII. 


And lurks there, too, Beneath that rustic form, 
Stuut resolu 1 


What time fell Gaul, her mailed host updrew, 
Add many a bonnet waved o'er blood-stained 
Waterloo. 


And thither doth irap band 
er repair a i 
From Western islands, Miri com roar, 


XL. 

And here conveen Anguscan, Fifan, each 
Mamma's own iv head and heart ; 

sons of those that preach 
! sacred bowers” to play fhéir part, 

ds to aff art; 

Then, Bike the Chrysolis, disrupt the shell, 
Forti front their crusted awkwardness they start, 
Assume the bean—yet just it is to tell, 
Draining thre hafiow dide from Mary's sacredwell. 


the n sward-banks of which the 
and blea ing. 


i The Professors of the United College are styled “ Masters.” 


St Mary's, or the Divinity College. 


a33 | Sanctandrews. [Sen — 


XLI. 
Andere M tue ME GNE CHE P E 
turrets o'er the gaping town, 

And doublem here does ** Cassilis Catherine °” 
Amjdat the listening crowd her message down ! 
All learning here, is learning to disown, 

There is no love of science in the place, 

The very soul by moss is overgrown ; 

Jt is a scandal-propagating race, 

Whose ignorance sits throned on each unmean- 

ing face. 


XLII. 

This is the day of trial—dreadful t! 
ae ri dr uin ; 

en sage essors robed in deepest thought, 
And gown of dread solemnity, bave 
To sit in judgment on each college lad, 
To lift Examination’s eagle eye, 
To hear the problem solved, tbe classics read ; 
By varied question, varied merit try, 
Whilst+ au» agseriesy blazes from on high. 


XLIII. 
The work is done, the sixth day's labour o'er, 
The seventh day comes, a day of welcome rest, 
Respite from sitting, now a rest no more, 
As every nether bone can well attest, 
And deep-depressed eeat, where like a nest 
Of learned loin remains the indented sbape ; 
All merit here is who attends the best, 
Resists all inclination to escape, 
Filling the student's eye with Professorial shape. 
XLIV. 
But see they scud their classic garb aside, 
In social dress they congregate to dine, 
Where what of comfort may in beef reside, 
skal pape O along 
Is thine, and most deservedly is thine, 
Thou labourer of the winter, fagged, and dull ; 
Thy pupils yet, E ONA d eri 
w 


To distant times shall glo student skull, 
From yero southern ridge to furthest peak 
M 


XLV. 
Thus far the Muse, in mad unlicensed lay, 
Math run the gauntlet of her wild career, 
Nor did she yet one sober truth essay, 
Bug streight she marred the couplet with a jeer : 


But fair and softly-.now the end is nesr— 


And Aberdonians do well enough ; 

Sut thou, St Andrew, art the very caf 

In classic, moral, mathematic lore ; 

All other Colleges, thou beat'st to snuff, 
Great Alma Mater of our kings] of 
uiid lcd ea sceptro 


XLVII. 
Thy pupils more enured to sober thought, 


More ly conversant in classic 
With knowledge more coupled; fraught, 


pare, 

my last sixpence I could safely pledge, 
There is no seat of education whan 
Professors teach their sons salvation with thy care. 

XLVIII. 

And who is he our Northern Davy§ deemed ; 
And who is this our Scottish D’ ; 
Who from our Northern hemisphere have beamed, 
In glowing — — Med afar, 
Though seated in "s far-beaming cat, 
By genius lifted to her highest moon, 


Salvator fed them with her classic spoon, — 
And crammed with mother care ber mathemata 
down. 
XLIX. 
And now, farewell my theme, my task is o'er; 
Professors, Students, Golfers, all H 
Farewell ye Dames that sit befere your door, 
Queens of the midden-dub and mussel-ehell, 
Of you no more, nor of your fish I tell ; 
Farewell ye Lanes, a long farewell to 
calla pala — ——— 
arewell ye streets, m ; 
Ye Towers and Bulnad Wale die Adio 





* Catherine Kennedy— 8t Salvator College Bell. 
+ TDA ee MOOR Doane Onde 094 comminey te ie eee hall; where the ext- 


mination is yearly held. 


f King James VI. whose name, cut out with his own hand, is still legible on some of the bem 
work of St Salvator's College, is said to have studied here. 


§ The reader will readily recognize Mr Leslié—an 


d now, since the above verse was penned, tk 


3, 
late Mr Playfair, par nobile fratrum—both of whom were educated at St Andrew's; and it were 
easy te add a long catalogue of individuals not inferior to any of the last or of the present age, who 
received their education here. We may be permitted, from memory merely, but 
from a complete convictien of the correctness of our statements, to particularize as ** Elera” of 
this University, seven Professors, at present, or but very lately belonging to the University of 
Edinburgh, viz. Dr William Ritchie, Dr David Ritchie, Dr Moody, Dr Duncan senior, Mr Pisy- 
fair, and Mr Leslie, and, though last not least in point of eminent literary attainments, Dr Adam 


Fergusson, the author of the History of Rome. 


o these we might add, Thomas and Henry Br- 


skine, the t Lord Justice Clerk, Dr Thomas Thomson, Dr Thomas Chalmers, Mr Ivory, 


Mr West, Mr Anderson of Perth, Mr Duncan of Dundee, &c.; and we strong) — 
many equally distinguished, whose names our recollection cannot at present supply. 


vesdily 


eccur to such of our readers as are familiar with the history of St Andrew's. 





3819.7] Edinburgh Weekly Journal. aso 
In passing through Perth we picked Lauerwinkel, if you will.”  * We 
a of the Edinburgh Weekly hope,” said we, “ there will be no 


up 
Journal for the week, which we read 
aloud to Mr Ballantyne during the 
consumption, by him, óf some three or 
four segarsof the longest. We were both 
sorry to observe, that the ingenious 
Editor of that paper was still quite on 
the wrong key about the Manchester 
affair. ‘“ What's this new whim that 
has taken your brother's head, Mr 
John ?" said we; ‘ this will never do 
—ohe of the best principled and best 
written Newspapers in Scotland cannot 
indulge in such rashnesses as these, 
without very materially injuring its 
character, and, what is of still greater 
moment, its usefulness.” Our com- 
panion nodded assent. “ A 
newspaper,” we continued, * a news- 
paper such as this of our friend James', 
is in Scotland an engine of very great 
importance, and if conducted with uni- 
form and steady adherence to a lofty 
and truly Scottish standard of principle 
and feeling, may be likely to produce 
more of real and substantial benefit to 
the right cause—the cause of rational 
freedom, and rational loyalty—than al- 
most any other species of periodical 
publication. It is not, therefore, with- 
out great regret, and some little indig- 
nation too, that we have seen this pa- 
per condescending on an occasion of 
this kind to lend additional power, by 
its echo, to the mad and malevolent 
sereams of the many far inferior pa- 
pers, now as of old enlisted against the 
peace and against the honour of the 
country. Surely these paragraphs must 
have been penned in some very care- 
less mood, for it is impossible that such 
views could have been in such a mind 
the result of deliberate investigation.” 
** Heaven — ie es bru. 
** But I perfectly ou that 
they are absurd sad ill-timed, and I 
hope we shall see no more of them.” 
c Nay," said we, “ if things go on at 
this rate, we shall certainly employ old 
Timothy Tickler to hit him over the 
fingers' ends with * Letters to Eminent 
i Cheracters, No. X. (or what- 
ever the Number may be) to Mr James 
Ballantyne’ "—'* Quite right, Editor,” 
was the answer, “and if that wont 
do, give him right over the shoulders 
with the flail of Idoloclastes, or draw 
and quarter him with the glaive of 


* See the excellent defence of the Manchester Magi 
nature in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and 


occasion for carrying matters to that 
extremity. His own correspondent 
L. T. has already tickled him prett 
closely ;* and it is but fair to wait til 
we see whether the milder medicine 
works a cure ; it will at least have na- 
ture and a good sound constitution at 
bottom to assist it,” 

« What sort of a looking fellow is 
this Hunt they talk so much about?" 
said the Bibliopole, willing, we sup- 
pose, to change the subject a little. 
“ Did you ever see him?” ‘ Oh yes, 
Mr Ballantyne,” replied we, ** we have 
seen him, and that too long ago, be- 
fore he had become at all so im 


good a personage as people seem now to be 


in the habit of considering him. We 
happened to be in Bristol a good many 

ears ago, when he made his first pub- 

ic entrée into that city. He had a 
large loaf stuck upon the pole of the 
Jarvie in which he travelled, and ha- 
rangued the rabble all along with pro- 
mises, that, give bim annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, he would 
soon raise the penny loaf to the same 
tempting dimensions He is a coarse, - 
thickset fellow, with an appearance 
half way between a stage-coachman 
and a black-leg—abundance of tongue, 
however, and withal of coolness— 
and an air of dry dogged plebeianism 
about every look and gesture, that re- 
minds one of Cobbet at times, although 
longo intervallo.”—‘“ What," said our 
friend, ‘is the relationship between 
him and the Editor of the Examiner ? 
are they brothers? or father and son? 
or uncle and nephew ? or only cousins? 
They are evidently birds of the same 
nest, however."—'* Why, Mr John,” 
said we, ** things vidc | look very 
much that way; and whether your 
conjecture be founded in fact or not, 
there is no question it is founded in 
philosophy. 

“ The Cockney School of Politics, 
Mr Ballantyne,” we continued, “ is sọ 
intimately connected with the Cockney 
School of Poetry, that it is almost im- 
possible to describe the one without 
using many expressions equally appli- 
cable to the other. They are twin es- 
tablishments erected about the same 
time, supported by the same dupes, 
and enlightened by the same quacks. 


tea, published under that sig- 
ied into most of the Newspapers. 





$46 ~ Cockney Poetry and Cockney Politics. [fent 


It is not, Indeed, to be denied, that 
the Cockney politics have been em- 
braced and —— some " 
tronage of tlie Cockney poetry has 
ot yet been proclaimed lo the world. 
But the real organs of the two here- 
ties, their missionaries and tub-ora- 
tors sre, we believe, essentially the 
same. [t is, indeed, impossible that 
it should be otherwise. If a man can 
for a moment suppose, that the Hamp- 
stead Hunt is a fit person to be asso- 
ciated with Byron, Scott, and Words- 
worth ; his perception of the differen- 
tial qualities must be so blunted, that 
no one need stare at his believing the 
Bristol or Manchester Hunt to be 
worthy of & seat in the same senate 
with Canning, Wilberforee and Grat- 
tan. The patriotism of the one is as 
arrant & jade as the muse of the other. 
Under pretence of sacrificing at the 
altar Pi British freedom, the dema- 
e of Bristol burns impious incense 
to flatter the coarse nostrils of the 
idiot mob. He of Hampstead pro- 
claims in notes, prefaces, and sonnets, 
that he is the rightful heir of that 
noble race which of old gave birth to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton ; and one of his deluded ead- 
mirers has so far allowed himself to be 
gulled by his impudent assertione, as 
to make him a present of * 4 Lock or 
xttTON'S HAIR!!! We have, beg- 
ging the Doctor's pardon, every reason 
to believe that he has been imposed 
upon by a fictitious pedigree. The 
Desirée of Lisson Grove has neither 
writings nor features to shew, that ean 
lend the shadow of support to his am- 
bitious Tree. To be sure he has great 
examples to plead in his favour ; for 
we do believe he has quite as many 
claims to be the Enetisn Poet of our 
day, as old Scaliger had to the blood 
of the princes of Veroria, or the late 
ingenious Monsieur Catholineau to that 
of St Lewis; or to give hím an in- 
stance more in his way, as his ilus- 
trious namesake, the White-hatted 
hero, has to be the living repre- 
sentative of Hampden, Sydney, and 
Russell. 

* Our friend Hampstead Hunt," 
—we proceeded, “ seem: to have 
abont ss many strange inoonsist- 
encies in his character as ever be- 
fore met together on the confines el- 
ther of Parnassus or of Bedlam. He 
talks at times of the Wolseleys, the 
Burdetts, and the Shellye, in terms 


which would almost patttedo one that 
he really entertained some feelings of 
decent reverence for the eld phylarchic 
aristocracies of Englahd; but when. 
ever S has "eui Ds — the 
name o Bristol Hunt, he destroys 
the hopa we had begun to form of 
him by some malicious.sarcasm against 
that worthy kinsman of bis He is 
apprehensive, we su , that the 
nation might think the Hovde er 
Hunt were sticking too much together, 
and were plotting their own rise on the 
ruins of the Housz or Hanover; and 
he adopts this unnatural style of se- 
verity in order to relieve our fears. 
Surely never was adjective more hap- 
pily connected with substantive thea 
in Mr Johnny Keat's favourite phrase 
of * kind Hunt.’ 

** The Hunts are indeed a very a 
larming family : we have no doubt that 
they are as ambitious as the Neville 
used to be, though probably the epithet 
of * kingmakers is not quite se much 
coveted at Hampstead as it was of 
old at Warwick. Something, however, 
should certainly be done. Even the 
Douglasses never had more then one 
Bell-the-cat at a time ; the fertility of 
the present heroic race is a thing to- 
tally unexampled. Their splendid 


* farmy fields’ of Hampstead. It is in 
vain for the members of the family to 
pretend that they have no connexion 
with each other. That ie a palpable 
joke. uer old woman can se 
through the design of it. No one can 
listen for five minutes to the oral elo- 
quence of Henry, without being re- 
minded in the most lively manner of 
the ‘ written wisdom’ of Leigh. They 
address, indeed, different audiences, 
and therefore there is some difference 
in the manner of their h The 
one has to do with the bony and sinewy 
constituents of the street mob, and be 
attacks them with the bluster and 
of a ring-fighter. The other 
8 to a sorely dispersed renmant of 
‘ single gentlemen’ in lodgings, ed 
single ladies we know not w 
generation afflicted with ; 
tea-drinking, and all the nosologia of 
the nerves ; who have never a 
wholesome tast: ip their ond 





1819.) 


are glad to rub their teeth upon any 
insipid drug thet comes in their way. 
He therefore avoids any thing that 
iar impertinently remind his vale- 

neriens of the health and vigour 
which they themselves have lost. The 
knowing quack-doctor has always per- 
formed some of his moet wonderful 


eures u himself, and maintains, 
that, all, he could not hold out 
three months were it not for the in- 


fallible pordial. Hunt gains the geod 
will of his patients by the same sort of 
tricks. He is always writing about 
headaches, bile, tea, and suppers of 
boiled eggs and lettuces, and so per- 
suading his male subscribers, that he 
is ‘one of us. To win the affections 
of his ladies, he repeats the usual cant 
about the absurdity of marriage, and 
the glorious freedom of concubinage ; 


and the dear creatures are ín raptures 


to find their own * noble theories’ su 

rted by a clever gentleman who pu 
ishes sixteen pages about the House 
of Commons, and the play-houses, 
every Sunday—-besides sweet little vo« 
lames of verses every now and then, 
stuck full of beautiful eulogiums upon 
adultery and incest. It is the cue of 
Henry to copy the straight-forward 
knock-me-down style of Cobbett, as 
far as his utter ignorance and stupidity 
can permit him to approach the man- 
ner of that vulgar and insolent, but 
foreible and English declaimer. But 
we doubt not, his chicken heart beats 
very piteously at times against the 
disguise under which it is con- 
cealed. Leigh Hunt's natural pro- 
pensities are more accordant with his 
interests gu wishes. It iun; os 

eat struggle to a aw 

ponding drivelling Lares is the 
enemy of greatness, because he is con- 


.scious of littleness—the apologist of 


vice, because he has not vigour enough 
to be virtuous. 

* Mr Bristol Hunt (as Mr Hamp- 
steal Hunt elegantly denominates 
him) is evidently, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate affair of Cockspur-street, 
a person of more manly habits, and 
therefore more fitted by nature for the 
duties of an active demagogue, than 
his sentimental namesake. ‘ He of 
the rose and the violet' is jealous, we 
suppose, of the more decided and vi- 
sible species of ascendancy which has 
been acquired, by him of the lar, 
quartern loaf, over the minds of the 
more robust race of the Cockneys ; so 


Bristol Hund and Hampstead Hunt. 


ear 


he tskes every opporhtnity df dis» 
claiming all connexion with his doe 
ings, and even insinuates, in so many 
words, that the Bristol orator is a rude. 
vulgar dog, who could never be perw 
mitted for a moment to shew his nose 
in those elegant and intellectnal op- 
teries, where * crowns of ivy’ and 
locks of * glorious hair’ are presented 
to the berd of Rimini. This puts us 
in mind of a certain humorous scene 
in Roderick Random, wherein a ricke- 
etty valet-de-chambre, who bas just 
an ensign’s commission, and his 
y» aay nip il, treat with hi 
contempt their w-travellers in 
northern waggon, and interrupt all 
the boisterons merriment of Joe and 
his company by perpetual and peevialy 
interjections of * How low!’ Nobody 
can dispute the fact, that Bristol Huns 
is a vulger fellow ; but it really is not 
a little amusing to hear this objeo« 
tion to his character from the lips of 
the founder of the Cockney School of 
Poetry. There are many kinds of 
vulgarity, and they are all disagrees 
able ; but we are quite sure, that any 
man of taste, were he reduced to a 
choice among difficulties, would prefev 
the company of the stage-coachman to 
that of the clerk of the coach offiee, 
and, by the same rule, would rather 
spend an evening at the cider-cellay 
with the rough jolly ex-candidate for 
Westminster, one at Lison 
Grove with the whining milksop son« _ 
neteer of the Examiner. 
"m Mn — are of opinion, 
t is is no hypocrisy on the part 
of Leigh ; and if ii be so, we have na 
reat contempt of the two Hunts is 
amu lon. sx fpes adagan narr- 
var—they hate each in cordially, as 
a Whitfeldite hates a Wesleyan, or 
m Grose = jen Taylor. — 
tol Hunt utter ises ‘ Foliage,’ 
* Rimini, and y the Feast of the 
Poets; and cannot imagine how ‘ an- 
nual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage" us great objects, as he says, 
of all his own exertions) are to be 
brought about by a set of whiffling 
creatures, that fall into ecstacies at 
the chime of a musical anuff-hox, and 
speak of a print of Mr Landseers with 
as much rapture as they should of the 
Magna Charta. Hampstead Hunt, on 
the other hand, fears, that if the 
House of Commons were re-modelled 
after the designs of the Bristol artist, 
things would be arranged in such a 
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way, that neither he, nor any of the 
delicate chirping members of the 


Round Table Club, could have any 
chance for seats ; or that, at the best, 
were they so lucky as to be returned 
by the new-made burghs of Ham 
stead, Camberwell, Wapping, Pimli- 
eo, &c. they would be very little lis- 
tened to by the tasteless, unmusical, 
and unpoetical majority of the regen- 
erated assembly.—But surely there is 
no reason why good people, who agree 
ao well upon all material points, 
ehould abuse each other with so much 
` bitterness for the trifling discrepancies 
of their creeds. Some amiable com- 
promise should be ht about by 
the * mutual friends’ of the parties ; 
at all events, they should support each 
other manfully in the mean time, 
not be falling et — the division 
of the spoil, whi e victory is so 
oa. They have a great work 
in hand, and we t it may re- 
quire the full combliment of their 
united strength to accomplish it. A 
few ill-armed and undisciplined in- 
ents cannot — to destroy auch 
a solid and venerable structure as the 
constitution of England, unless th 


‘club their might, and en eac 
other by their cheers duri e pe- 
riod of the assault. We advise them 


to make it up with all convenient 
speed. Mr Waithman has by some 
means overcome the aversion which 
the Examiner long expressed for him, 
and now, it seems, has the best wishes 
of that popular oracle for all his great 
echemes in the city. It would be an easy 
matter for a inan of so much address as 


Orator Gilpin. 
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the draper, to bring Leigh and H 

together some day over a shoulder of 
mutton, and. them to drown 
all their animosities in a pitcher of 
saloop. He would thus confer an im- 
portant favour on the common cause; 
and as for himself, what could resist 
him if he should come to the Com- 
mon Council Room, supported, at the 
same time, by two so eminent martyrs 


of liberty,—the one a hist, 
who lay in jail two years for fibelling 
the Prince Regent, and the other a 
hero that was kicked out of his lodg- 


ings in a Tory tavern, because he had 
railed at the Ministry to a mob in Pa- 


lace-yard? With Mr Bristol Hunt to 
keep it up, viva voce, when he might 
chance to be weary, and Mr o 

y 


and steed Hunt to furnish a daily su 


of songs and. squibs, how triumphant 


would be the success of our aspiring 
Gilpin !" 
At the close of this, which we mean 


for : — hi were rather 
to fin t the greater it st 
least had been little err ton a 80- 
liloquy ; for Mr John Ballantyne was 
as asleep as Charles — was du- 
ring the pathetic narrative of M 
m segar had drop half-smoked 

m his lips, and lay dissolved in un- 
timely ashes on the collar of his bang- 
up. We roused him iT chanting, to 
one of Purcell's fine old English tunes, 
those exquisite verses from one of Mr 
Frere's translations of Aristophanes, — 
so applicable to all the late shameful 
scenes in Manchester, London, aod 
elsewhere. 


Often-times have we reflected on a similar abuse 

In the choice of men for office, and of coins for common use, 
For the old and standard pieces, valued, and approved, and tried 
Here among the Grecian nations, and in all the world beside ; 
Recognised in every realm for lawful stamp and pure assay, 

Are rejected and abandoned for the coin of yesterday : 

For a vile adulterate issue, clip, and counterfeit and base, 


Which the traffick 


of THE CITY passes current in their 
And the men who stand for office, noted for acknowl 


‘worth, 


And for manly deeds of honour, and for honourable birth, 

Trained in exercise and arts, in sacred dances, and in song, 

Are rejected and supplanted by a base ignoble throng ; 

Foreign stamp and vulgar mettle raise them‘to command and place, 
Brazen, counterfeit pretenders, scoundrels of a scoundrel race, 
Whom the state, in former ages, scarce would have allowed to stand 
At the sacrifice of outcasts, as the scape-goates of the land ! 


e B e * * 


9 9 e 9 
Š 
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A menage from our compositor 
forces us to cut short, and to reserve 
for another Number our account of 
Dunkeld, and other noble Highland 
scenery which we visited on our way 
to the Tent. Indeed we have whole 
volumes in our brain about the High- 
lands, and can never hope to live lon 
enough to utter all we think, feel, an 
know of that wonderful country. For 
the present, gentle reader, imagine 
—— sitting between ourselves and 

r Ballantyne, a little forward on the 
seat for the sake of room, and once 
more behold our Tent rising before 
you, almost like a native production— 
that snow-white graceful pyramid. 
Who are those figures issuing from 
the door?—Need you ask ?—T'ickler 
and the Standard-besrer. Mr Ballan- 
tyne gently pulled up Old Mortality, 
when about quarter of a mile from the 
Tent, and took out of his pocket 
that seven-league spy-glass of his, pre- 
sented — by Ae that most 

ierci ticians ; an tting it 
A —— bends: said, ** Tk a keek 
at the callans.” We did so—and 
Tickler and Odoherty seemed stand- 
ing by the ret nose of Old Mortality. 
The Sage & oes whi 
bottle in his hand, from which 
Adjutant was receiving a bumper with 
a steady hand and determined counte- 
nance ; and never saw we any mortal 
man take “ his morning” with more 
relish—we almost thought we heard 
the smack of his lips, as the warm ge- 
nial fluid descended into his penetra- 
lia. ** Give me a keek,” said the Bib- 
— He applied the tube to his 

es; but just as he had caught a 
x pet of Tickler in the act of having 
the compliment returned by the Stand- 
ard-bearer, a fine hare sprang ii 
from a bush on the roadside, and af- 
ter her away scoured Dominie Samp- 
son. Mr Ballantyne bounced out of 
the dennet as if he had been discharg- 
ed from a catapulta, and lighting upon 
his feet, he joined the pm straight 
up a , Stony, heathy hill, shout- 
ig aloud, ** Halloo ! halloo! halloo !" 
and was out of sight in less than no 
time. We laid the reins on Old Mor- 
tality's back, and told him to jog on 

uietly to the Tent. *'* God bless you 
al, our dear Contributors," was all 
we could say, for our heart was full to 
behold them again all leoking so well, 
and so happy to see us. When the first 
burst x aS was over, we 

Vor. V. 


Arrival at the Tent. 
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were especially delighted to see Tims, 
whom we again shook cordially by the 
hand, his little finger bei 
said, quite healed under the care of 
Drs Scott and Morris. Tims seemed 
quite an altered man. He had let his 
beard grow, that he might have.a ru- 
ral, a appearance, like the Et- 
trick Shepherd ; and he was ready to 
leap out of his skin when we remar 

the resemblance. This beard of his 
consisted of perhaps about one hun- 
dred hairs, seemingly very soft and 
silky, and altogether of a different 
character from the mustachios of the 
10th Hussars. ** My dear Tims, you 
are a perfect Aaron.”—*‘ I h’ant shove 
since you went away to Scotland,” said 
the little exulting ** neither 
no more has Pricey." gentleman 
designated by this endearing diminu- 
tive then caught my eye, and beard 
enough he with a v ce. 
Price is a big lumbering fellow, not so 
much amiss in the way of looks ; 
and we do not know how it is, but he 
always reminds us of that able-bodied 
barber, who comes lollopping into one's 
bed-room, of a morning, in the Old 
Hummums, Covent- , insisti 


insisting 
- upon the immediate detonsure of you, 


nolentis volentis. But we had little 
time to bestow upon Mister Price and 
his whiskers ; for we missed Dr Scott 
in the throng, and loudly called for 
the Odontist. Alas! he too soon ap- 
peared, mounted upon his white poney 
—in every respect the same vision that 
80 Wig: eg us some weeks ago. 
“Bot, ! the Doctor's departure is near, 
Umbrella unfurled, and mounted his gear." 
* It's a sad thing, Mr Editor, for 
freens to part ; but aff I: maun gang ; 
I deliver up the Tent and the Contri- 
butors all hale and hearty into your 
&in hauns, (the Doctor had been Vice- 
roy during our — see you keep 
them a’ as quate as I hae done. O! 
he's a sair rumpawger that Odoherty, 
and gude faith, Tickler's but lit 
better. Mr Buller, with the brazen 
nose, is a fine civil, clever, weel-in- 
formed laddie ; and I canna cay that I 
dislike that Seward either; but ye 
ken a’ their characters brawly yoursel’ 
—16s0, fareweel-—fareweel. O! Mr E- 
ditor, I'm maist like to greet." We 
need not say how much affected we 
ourselves were ; and we wanted words 
to express our concern when the Et- 
trick Shepherd advanced, and propos- 
eb eroand of pere Cie punch 
4 
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(from a smalbbow!ltwitich he heid in his 


L’ Enwog. 


ESepe. 
threw hip plaid over his shealder, 
and fixing his honest light grey eyes, 
swimming in tears, on the departing 
Odontist, he thus gave vent to his 
own and our feelings in immortal: song, 


L ENVOY; AN. EXCELLENT NEW SONG IN HONOUR OF DR SCOTT. 
By the Rr TRICK SHEPHERD. 
TUXE-—'* Grammachree.” 


1. 
Draw water of the coldest—draw ye water from the spring, 
And heaps of snow-white sugar into the china fling, 


And squeeze the fairest lemon, and pour 


the richest rum, 


Phat our parting mayn't be dry at least, although it may be dumb. 


2. 
We'll connecrate a bumper, and a bumper of the best- 


We'll coneacmte a to 


speed.our going ; 


bumper guest ; 
And we'll pour the dear libation, with the tear-drops in our een, 
Fox a noble fellew’s leaving us, and a nobler ne'er was seen. 


With right good will we'd k 
But hip must—oh ! lig 


3. 
him-—we would keep him in our Tent ; 
tly be his course out owre the bent— 


May his poney's feet be steady, through the heather and the whins, 
And may ne’er a thorn bse aoe to jag the hide upon his shins. 


: 4. 
May. that pony. ne'er be startled by brackenbush or post— 


May no stravaigi 
no reaver 


heifer. be misteken for. a 
ds disturb him, though, in crossing of yon hill, 


ghost— 


Hell:perheps have no objection for to stumble on a still. 


6. 
Oh! may the skies be crystal clear above you as you ride, 
And the sun be shining brightly upon the mountains' side, 
That the brightness and the beauty may cheer you as ye go, 
And your heart may dance within you like a young and happy roe ! 


May ye ne'er. want for 


6. 
good quarters to rest yourself at.e’en— 


A bonny lass to stir the fire—and a table-cloth fu’ clean ; 


And. when 


ye rise at cock-crow, may that lassie's hand be nigh 


To reach the stirrup goblet, and sweetly say—Goeod-bye. 


T. 
O blythe be a’ your journey, and blythe your coming home, 
That oft ye may take heart again in the merry hearst to roam ; 


And whene'er 


e Doctor's roaming—oh ! near him may we be, 


For meikle can we do without, but not his canty e'e. 


8. 
Meantime, if worth and kindness be beauteous in your eyes; 
And if genius be a jewel, all with one accord you'll rise, 
You'll rise, my lads, as I do, and toss your cups with me, 
To-— Blessings on the Doctor's head! with a hearty three times three ! 





During the recitation of these noble 
verses, Dr Scott occasionally hid his 
face with his umbrella, and often cast 
up his eyes to heaven. ‘Too, too 
much," he would sometimes exclaim, 
in.a choked tremulous voice, but when 
the L'Envoy ceased, he seemed ** rapt, 


inspired ;" and rising his stir- 
rups, and at the same time elevatin 
his umbrella, till the whole man an 
his accoutrements scemed something 
more than mortal, he chaunted the 
following hymn. 
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DR SCOTT'S FAREWELL TO BRAEMAR. 
Arn“ Lochaber.” 


FAREWELL, then, ye mountains in 
Where the bi 


1. 
— ed, 
birth«place and home of the ok found ; 
Farewell i red torrents all foaming and wild ; 


Farew 


to your dreamy and desolate sound ; 


And — wide plains, where the heath and the fern 


Bloom in 


uty forlorn, while above them is skimming, 


Far up in the rack, the majestical Earne, 
To the lone ear of Nature his orison hymning. 


2. 
And farewell to thy shadow, thou Queen of Pavillions, 
Pitched on turf that is smooth as the eider-bird's wing, 
"Neath the dais of his splendour, the monarch of millions 
Might envy the bliss that hath hallowed thy ring ! 
What is purple, that floats in the weight of perfume, 


And the 
To the rich 


gold-eircled mirrors that parasites see, 
twilight-breath of the languishing broom, 


And the pure native crystal of pastoral Dee ? 


3. 
And farewell to the friends that I leave in thy shade, 
Wit, mirth, and affection exalting their cheer ! 
Oh! ne'er shall their forms from my memory fade: 


Th o'er flood, 


Still, whate'er wn absent, my heart shall be kere ; 
d, and mountain my wanderings be wide, 


; still back to Braemar faithful fancy shall flee, 


And the beauty of Kelvin—the 
Shall but deepen my sigh for 


deur of Clyde— 
banks of the Dee. 


4. 
Yet one cup ere we part, ye dear friends of my bosom ! 
One sweet-flowing measure—one more—only one ! 


Life's 
You 


y moments are few: then why needlessly lose 'em ? 
have plenty of time for regrets when I'm gone. 


In dulness to meet, and in dryness to part, 
Suits the barren of feeling, the narrow of soul— 
Be it ours, lads, the gladness, the grief of the heart 
To improve, to assuage, by the juice of the bowl! 





Long did every straining eye follew 
the Doctor, till the last greén gleam 
of his umbrella faded in the distant 
woods. ‘An honester—better—clev- 
erer fallow 's no in a’ Scotland than 
that very same Doctor whom we have 
lost,” said the Shepherd ; with which 
eulogy we all cordially agreed ; while 
Buller, turning toward our own per- 
son, repeated sonorously from Aristo- 

eo 

Nur ee» spyor i, imi», 

Tn» goAny tAÀnpis rie, 

Eigss sE ao ne —tmraxo 

"Avavsa<ey caurey cits, 
Kas BAswur abfig vo Saver, 
Esds Wagadrngay ŠAUT, 
Kai Barns ri peadrbaxey 
Avlis &ietrfas e avaryxn 
Ee: wads ra conpaca. 


—* * ales adici im — 
t to indulg ding sorrow; 
80 we issued two regimental orders, one 
for our breakfast and dinner conjoin- 
ed, without loss of time; and ano- 
ther for a general muster of Contri- 
butors in the Tent affer mess, to take 
into consideration the state of the 
Magazine, and to hear read such ar- 
ticles as had been got up during the 
Viceroyalty of the Odentist. There is 
no occasion to describe the dejeun? a 
la fourchette ; and after it the Editor 
hung out his well-known signal— 
€: SCOTLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO 
DO HIS DUTY." 

We knew that the eyes of our coun- 
"y were upon us, and felt confident 
of the result. On the roll being call- 
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ed by the Adjutant, not a man was 
missing from his post. The 
@ vil gras most imposing. Wastle too. 
his seat at one corner of the table, 
almost in the open air, in the same 
full court dress which attracted so 
much notice last May when he walk- 
ed with the Commissioner; imme- 
diately opposite the Laird, Morris 
sported his black silk stock, and rich- 
ly-furred surtout ; en the Physician's 
right hand sat, in earnest confabula- 
tion, Buller of Brazennose in his ca 
nam einn * and Sew 

, t their lemical 
* to Scotland to astonish 
the natives; between ourselves and 
Buller sat Mister Price in the cap, 
or, as Tims called it, the black si 
bonnet of the Surrey hunt, and kept 
his eyes fixed, with unceasing wonder, 
on Bailie Jarvie, who, in a full suit 
of black, with his ** three cockit" and 


gold chain, looked up gashly in our fro 


from the right, and obviously 
contained within himself the germ 
or elements of future Dean of Guild 
and my Lord Provost of Glasgow ; on 
the Bailie’s right shoulder, that is 
behind it, for he of the Salt-market 
absolutely turned his back on him of 
Ludgate, sat Tims, with a s 
mixture of self-im ce from feel- 
ing himself one of the 'Tent, and of 

nal fear from being at such an 
immense distance from the sound 
of Bow-Bell, which expression of 
face was not lessened by the con- 
sciousness of the immediate contigui- 
ty of Tickler, who had stretched as 
many feet of bis legs beneath the ta- 


Letter-Press to the Frontispiece. 
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ble as ible, to bring his head on 
a line with the organization of the 
other in-door Contributors; behind 
Dr Morris sat Kempferhausen, who 
had mounted his Hanseatic Legion 
cap ; and on his right stood uncovered 
the jocund Bibliopole with a face in- 
communicable both to copper and can- 
vass; in front sat Seward, with all 
the gracefulness of a Christ-church 
man, on a cask of whisky, from which 
John of Sky ever and anon let off a 
quech of the dew, unnoticed from be- 


hind; at Seward's right hand lay in 
his plaid the Ettrick herd, his at- 
tention wholly absor by a large 
salmon that was ing exhausted to 


uni — — of Wastle's tall valet, 
who me quite a prime angler 
under the tuition of Walter Ritchie; 
but we refer the world to the * Front- 
ispiece, which was sketched on the 
spot by Odoherty, the only departure 
m truth of any great moment, 
being the introduction of Dr Scott, 
whom the literary and scientiflc world 
will easily recognise in the y fi- 
gure smoking a pipe of to on 
the foreground to the left of the 
chairman. The affection of the Adju- 
tant could not be satisfied without thi 
tribute to his much-regretted brother 
bard, ir v hasfin — his own fi- 

wi “Cap, Gc. reposing 
close by the side of the Odontist. Our 
brief address to the Contributors - be- 
ing ended, our eye chanced to fall 
first on Kempferhausen, when the 
— German rose and read the 
following Article. 





9 Our readers will 


M ine Most of our Contributors are 


quainted with the whole art of design. We have long lamented the general 
one of the fine arts that ought to be included 
e know of no accompli 


ín Scotland to painting—which is 


within the course of a liberal education. Wy 


observe that there are several etchings in this Number ofeur 
: tolerable 


draftsmen, and several of them well ac- 
inattentó 


t more becoming 


a gentleman than masters of the brush or pencil, In Edinburgh we have many first-rate 
teachers—Nasmyth, that fine enthusiastic veteran, to whose taste and science the poet 


owes so much in Scotland—Andrew Wilson, 


bas been and refined 


hibited both by his many excellent pi 
in the Encyclopedia Edinenses, 
etchings in every Number. 


master of the academy whose native genius 
the study of the noblest works of 
and architecture, in Italy—and Peter Gibeon, whose knowledge of the art 


cn 


d by his iudici zi sa vrincinl 
— — bowie: mun Do Conil 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE TYROLESE. 


Ir isa — ere that the 
character of a e is in a great mes- 
sure iusuenced bs ber local situation, 
and the nature of the scenery in which 
they are placed ; and it is impossible 
to visit the T'yroi without being con- 
vinced of the truth of the remark. 
The entrance of the mountain region 
is marked by as great a diversity in 
the aspect and manners of the popula- 
tion, as in the external objects with 
which they are surrounded: nor is 
the transition, from the level plain of 
Lombardy to the rugged precipices of 
the Alps, greater than from the x xd 
lid crouching appearance of the Italian 

nt to the martial air of the free- 

rn mountaineer. 

This transition is so remarkable, 
tbat it attracts the attention of the 
most superficial obeerver. In travel- 
ling over the states of the north of 
Italy, he meets every where with the 

mptoms of poverty, meanness, and 

ject depression. The beautiful slopes 
which descend from the Alps, clothed 
with all that is beautiful or luxuriant 
in nature, are inhabited for the most 
rt by an indigent and equalid popu- 
tion, among whom you seek in vain 
for any share of that bounty with 
which Providence has bl their 
country. The rich plains of Lom- 
bardy ere cultivated by a peasantry 
whose condition is y superior to 
that of the Irish cottager ; and while 
the effeminate proprietors of the soil 
‘waste their days in inglorious indolence 
at Milan and Verona, their unfortu- 
nate tenantry are ex to the mer- 
ciless rapacity of bailiffs and stewards, 
intent only upon augmenting the for- 
tune of their absent superiors. In the 
town the symptoms of general distress 
are, if possible, still more apparent. 
While the opera and the Corso are 
crowded with splendid equipages, the 
lower classes of the people are involved 
in hopeless indigence :—The churches 
and public streets are crowded with 
zars, whose wretched appearance 
marks but too truly the reality of the 
distress of which they complain—while 
£heir abject and crouching manner in- 
dicates the entire political degradation 
to which they have so long been sub- 
jected. At Venice in particular, the 
total stagnation of employment, and 
m — of the people, strikes a 

OL. . 


stranger the more forcibly from the 
contrast which they afford to the un- 
rivalled splendour of her edifices, and 
the glorious recollections with which 
her history is filled. As he admires 
the gorgeous magnificence of the piazza 
St Marco, or winds through the noble 

aces that still rise with undecaying 

uty from the waters of the Adriatio, 
he no longer wonders at the astonish 
ment with which the stern crusaders 
of the north gazed at her marble piles, 
and feels the rapture of the Roman 
emperor, when he approached, ** where 
Venice sat in state throned on her 
hundred isles ;" but in the mean and 
pusillanimous race by which they are 
now inhabited, he looks in vain for 
the descendants of those great men 
who leapt from their gallies on the 
towers of Constantinople, and stood 
forth as the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Ottoman power ; and still 
less, when he surveys the miserable 
population with which he is surround- 
ed, can he go back in imagination to 
those days of liberty and valour, when 


Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, : 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy." 


From such scenes of national dis- 
tress, and from the melancholy specta- 
cle of despotic power ruling in the 
abode of ancient freedom, it is with 
delight that the traveller enters the 
fastnesses of the Alps, where liberty 
has imprinted itself in indelible char- 
acters on the character and manners of 
the people. In every part of the 


"Tyrol the bold and martial air of the 


try, their athletic form and fear- 

ess eye, bespeak the freedom and in- 

dependence which they have enjoyed. 
In most instances the people go armed ; 
and during the summer and autumn 
they wear a musket hung over their 
shoulders, or some other offensive wea- 
pon. Universally they possess arms, 
and are trained early to the use of 
them, both by the expeditions in search 
of game, of which they are passionate- 
ly tond—and by the annual duty of 
serving in the trained bands, to which 
every man capable of bearing arms is, 
without exception, subjected. It was 
in consequence of this circumstance, 
in a great measure, that they were able 
to make so eae a resistance, with 
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so little pr tion, to the French in- 
vasion ; and it is to the same cause 
that is chiefly to be ascribed that in- 
trepid and martial air by which they 
are distinguished from almost every 
other peasantry in Europe. 

Their dress is singularly calculated 
to add to this impression. That of the 
men consists, for the most part, of a 
broad-brimmed hat, ornamented by a 
feather ; a jacket tight to the shape, 
with a broad girdle, richly ornament- 
ed, fastened in front by a buckle 
of costly workmanship ; black leather 
breeches and gaiters, supported over 
the shoulders by two broad bands, ge- 
nerally of scarlet or blue, which are 
joined in front by a cross belt of the 
eame colour. They frequently wear 
pistols in their girdle, and have either 
a rifle or cloak slung over their shoul- 
ders. The colours of the dresses vary 
in the different parts of the country, 
es they do in the cantons of Switzer- 
land ; but they are always of brilliant 
colours, and ornamented, particularly 
round the breast, with a degree of 
richness which appears extraordinary 
in the labouring c of the commu- 
nity. Their girdles and clasps, with 
the other more costly parts of their 
clothing, are handed down from gene- 
Tation to generation, and worn, on 
Sundays and festivals, with scrupulous 
care, by the great-grandsons of those 
by whom they were originally pur- 


The dress of the women is grotesque 
and singular in the extreme. Gene- 
rally speaking, the waists are worn 
long, and the petticoats exceedingly 
short ; and the colour of their clothes 
are as bright and various as those of 
the men. To persons habituated how- 
ever to the easy and flowing attire of 
our own country women, the form and 
style of this dress appears particular- 
Pi unbecoming ; nor can we altogether 

ivest ourselves of those ideas of ridi- 
cule which we are accustomed to at- 
tach to such antiquated forms, both on 
the stage and in the pictures of the last 
generation. Among the peasant girls, 

ou often meet with much beauty ; 

ut, for the most part, the women of 
the Tyrol are not nearly so strikin 
as the men; an observation whi 
seems applicable to most mountainous 
countries, and to none more than to 
the West Highlands of Scotland. 

It is of more importance to observe 
that the'Tyrolese peasantry are every 


where courteous and pleasing in their 
demeanour, both towards strangers 
and their own coun en. In this 
respect, their manners have sometisines 
been misrepresented. If a traveller 
— in — of inso- 
ce ot , which is generall 

used towards the lower orders in 
France or Italy, he will in all proba- 
bility meet with a repulse, and if the 
insult is carried farther, he may, per- 
haps, have cause tly to re- 
pent the indiscretion of his language. 

or the Tyrolese are a free people ; 
and though subject to a despotic go- 
vernment, their own state preserves 
its liberty as entire as if it acknow- 
ledged no superior to its own autho- 
iif The peasantry too are of a keen 
and enthusiastic temper; grateful to 
the last degree for kindness or conde- 
scension, but feelingly alive on the 
other hand to any thing like contempt 
or derision — manner of their su- 
periors. Dwelling too in a coun 
hing all — equal, and where i 
noble families or t proprietors 
are to be found, they are little ac- 
customed to brook insults of any 
kind, or to submit to from 
strangers which they would not tole- 
rate from their own countrymen. A 
similar temper of mind may be ob- 
served among the Scotch Hig ers, 
it has been noticed in the mountains 
of Nepaul and Cabul, and has 
ERN the — 
in it belon to 
classes of the e in those custos 
where the debasing effects of the pro- 

ess of wealth, and the division of 

bour have not been felt, and where, 
from whatever causes, the individuals 
in the lower ranks of life are called in- 
to active and strenuous exertion, and 
compelled to act for themselves in the 
conduct of life. 

If a stranger however behaves to- 
wards the T'yrolese try with the 
ordinary courtesy with which an Eng- 
lishman is accustomed to address the 

ple of his own — there is no 
pert of the world in which he will 
meet with a more cordial reception, or 
where he will find a more affectionate 
or grateful return for the smallest acts 
of kindness. Among these untutored 
people, the gratitude for any good 
deed on the part of their superiors, is 
not as in more civilized states, the re- 
sult of any habitual awe for their rank, 
or of any selfish consideration of the 
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advantage to be derived from cultivat- faith with foreigners. In this respect 
ing their good will. Itis tbe sponta- their conduct affords a striki 


neous effusion of ug pnis feeling, 
of feeling springing uncot- 
rupted dictates of their hearts, and en- 
by the feudal attachment with 
which they qup Aue pu pcs 
regard those in a er ran 
themselves. Tho 


contrast to the conduct of the Fren 
end Italians, whose rapacity and mean- 
ness have long been observed and com- 
mented on by every traveller. Yet, 
amidst all our indi ion at that cha- 


racter, it may well be doubted, whe- 


h the Tyrolese ther it does not arise naturally and 
are entirely free, and though the Em- inevitably from the system of govern- 
s but & nominal sove- ment to which they have had the mis- 


reignty over them, yet the warm feel- 
ings of feudal fidelity have nowhere 
maintained their place so inviolate as 
«mong their mountains ; and this feel- 
fing of feudal respect and affection is 
extended by them to the higher classes, 
whenever they behave towards them 
witb any thing like kindness or gentle- 
menm of manners. It has arisen from 
the iar situation of their country, 
x is ch there ue few of the 
orders, and where the pessan 
almost the entire land of whi 
it consists, and where, at the same 
time, the bonds of feudal attachment 
have been preserved with scrupulous 
— for political iret at their in- 
ulgent government, e peasan 
have — the prisa ed and 
ide of republican states wi e dee 
Ped and romantic fidelity to their 
sovereign, which characterises the in- 
habitants of monarchical realms. Like 
the peasantry of Switzerland, they 
zegard themselves as composing the 
atate, and would disdain to crouch be- 
fore any other power. Like the High- 
lenders of Scotland, they are actuated 
by the warmest and most enthusiastic 
ay towards their sovereign, and 
i them they have not scrupled on 
many occasions to expose their lives 
and fortunes in a doubtful and often 
hopeless le in his cause. From 
these causes arisen, that singular 
mixture of loyalty and independence, 
of stubbornness and courtesy, of re- 
blican pride and chivalrous fidelity, 
whieh their character is distinguish- 
ed from that of every other people in 
Europe. 

Honesty may be regarded as a lead- 
ing feature in the character of the Ty- 
rolese, as indeed it is of all the Ger- 
man people. In no situation and un- 
der no circumstances isa i 
danger of being deceived by them. 

will, in many instances, sacrifice 
their own interests rather than betray 
what they consider as so sacred a duty 
as that of preserving inviolate their 


fortune to be subjected. Honesty is 
a virtue practised and esteemed among 
men who have a character to support, 
and who feel their own importance in 
the scele of society. Generally it will 
be found to prevail in tion to the 
weight which is attached to individual 
— iy is, to ia freedom 
w e people enjoy. eating, om 
the other han is the E and ol - 
ous resource of slaves, of men who 
have never been taught to respect 
themselves, and whose personal quali- 
ties are entirely overlooked by the 
higher orders of the state. If Enge 
land and Switzerland and the Tyrol 
had been subjected by any train of un- 
fortunate events to the same despotiam 
which has degraded the character of 
the lower orders in France and Italy, 
they would probably have had as lit 
reason as their more servile neighbours 
to have prided themselves on the 
honesty and integrity of their national 
character. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
in the character of the Tyrolese, is 
their uniform PIETY, a feeling which 
is nowhere so universally diffused as 
among their sequestered vallies. The 
most cursory view of the country is 
sufficient to demonstrate the strong 
hold which religion has taken of the 
minds of the peasantry. Chapels are 
built almost at every half mile on the 
principal roads, in which the passenger 
may perform his devotions, or which 
may aweken the thoughtless mind to 
a recollection of its religious duties. 
The rude efforts of art have there been 
exerted to pourtray the leading events 
in our — ii &nd innumerable 
figures carved in wood, attest, in every 
part of the country, both the barber- 
ous taste of the people, and the fere 


in vour of their religious 2 nang 


Even in the higher parts of the moun- 
tains, where hardly any vestiges of 
human cultivation are to be found, in 
the depth of untrodden forests, or om 
the summit of seemingly inaccessible 


cliffs, the symbols of devotion are 
to be found, and the cross rises 
where amidst the wilderness, as if to 
mark the triumph of Christianity over 
the greatest obstacles of nature. Nor 
is it only in solitudes or deserts that 
the vestiges of their devotion are to be 
found. In the vallies and in the ci- 
ties it still preserves its ancient sway 
over the people. On the exterior of 
most houses the legend of some fa- 
vourite saint, or the sufferings of some 
lar martyr, are to be found ; and 
the poor inhabitant thinks himself se- 
cure from the greater evils of life un- 
der the guardianship of their heavenly 
sid. In every valley numerous spires 
are to be seen rising amidst the beau- 
ty of the surrounding scene, and re- 
minding the traveller of the piety of 
its simple inhabitants. On Sunday 
the whole people flock to church in 
their neatest and gayest attire ; and so 
great is the number who thus frequent 
ese places of worship, that it is not 
unfrequent to see the nts kneel- 
ing on the turf in the churchyard 
where mass is performed, from being 
— find : place within its walls. 
Regu in the evenin ers are 
read in res family ; ind Phe travel- 
ler who passes through the villages at 
the hour of twilight, often sees through 
their latticed windows the young and 
the old kneeling together round their 
humble fire, or is warned of his ap- 
proach to human habitation, by hear- 
ing their evening hymns stealing 
through the silence and solitude of the 
forest. ` 
Nor is their devotion confined to 
acts of external homagé, or the ob- 
servance of an unmeaning ceremony. 
Debased as their religion is by the ab- 
surdities and errors of the Catholic 
form of worship ; and mixed up as it 
is with innumerable legends and vi- 
sionary tales, it yet preserves enough 
of the pure spirit of its divine origin 
to influence, in a great degree, the 
conduct of their private lives. The 
Tyrolese have not yet learned that im- 
morality.in private life may be par- 
doned by the observance of certain 
ceremonies, or that the profession of 
faith Turcae a dispensation from 
the rules of obedience. These, the na- 
tural and the usual attendants of the 
Catholic faith in richer states, have 
not reached their poor and sequester- 
ed vallies. The purchase of absolu- 
tion by money is there almost unknown. 
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In no pert of the world are the domes. 
tic or conjugal duties more strictly or 
faithfully obsérved: and in none de 
the parish priests exercise a stricter or 
more conscientious control over the 
conduct of their flock. "Their influ- 
ence is not weakened as in a more ad- 
vanced state of society by a discord- 
ance of religious tenets; nor is the 
consideration due to this sacred 
function, lost in the homage paid 
to rank, or ulence, or power. 
Placed in the midst of a people whe 
acknowledge no superiors, and whe 
live almost universally from the 
produce of their little domains, and 
strangers alike to the arts of luxury, 
and the seductions of fashion, the ps- 
rish-priest is equally removed from 
temptation — and relieved me 
arding against the great sourees 
——— in others. He is at once 
the priest, and the judge of his parish ; 
the infallible criterion in matters of 
faith, and the umpire, in the oeca- 
sional disputes which happen among 
them. Hence has arisen that re- 
markable veneration for their spiritual 
guides, by which the peasantry are dis- 
tinguished ; and it is to this cause 
that we are to ascribe the singular fact 
that their priests were their pri 
leaders in the war with France, and 
that while their nobles almost univer- 
sally kept back, the people followed 
with alacrity the call of their 
to take up arms in support of the Aus- 
trian cause. 

In one great virtue, the peasants in 
this country (in common it must be 
owned with most Catholic states,) are 
particularly worthy of imitation. The 
virtue of charity, which is too much 
overlooked in many Protestant king- 
doms, but which the Catholic religion 
so uniformly and sedulously enjoins, 


is there practised, to the de- 
gree, dud by all classes of the people. 
Perhaps there are few countries in 
which, owing to the absence of manu- 
factures and great towns, poverty sp- 

s so rarely, or in which the great 
body of the people live so universally 
in a state of comfort. Yet, whenever 
wretchedness does appear, it meets 
with immediate and effectual relief. 
Nor is their charity confined to actual 
mendicants, but extends to all whom 
accident or misfortune hes involved in 
casual distress. Each valley supports 
its own poor; and the little store of 
every cottage, like the meal of the 
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Irish cottiger, is always open to any 
one who really requires its assistance. 
This benevolent disposition springs, no 
doubt, in a great measure from the 
simple state in which society exists 
among these remote districts ; but it is 
to be ascribed not less to the efforts of 
the clergy, who incessantly enjoin this 
great Christian duty, and point it out 
as the chief means of atoning for past 
transgressions. Much as we may la- 
ment the errors of the Catholic, and 
clearly as we may see its tendency, 
(at least in its more corrupt forms) 
to nourish private immorality, and ex, 
— eivil liberty, it is yet im 

sible to deny, that, in the great duty 
of Christian charity, whichit invariably 
enjoins, it has atoned for a multitude 
of sins ; and to suspect that amidst the 
austerity and severity of the presby- 
terian discipline, we have too much 
lost sight of the charity of the gospel ; 
and that with us a pretended indigna- 
tion for the vices which involve so 
many of the poor in distress, too often 
serves as a pretext for refusing to mi- 
sery that relief to which from what- 
ever cause it has arisen, our Saviour 
tells us that it is entitled. 

There is something singularly de- 
lightful in the sway which religion 
thus maintains in these savage and se- 
questered regions. In ancient times, 
we are informed, these mountains 
were inhabited by the Rhaetians, the 
fiercest and most barbarous of the 
tribes, who dwelt in the fastnesses of 
the mountains, and of whose savage 
manners Livy has given so striking an 
account in his description of Hannibal's 
P of the Many Ro- 
man legions were impeded in their 

, or thinned of their numbers, 
by these cruel barbarians; and even 
after they were reduced to subjection, 
by the expedition of Drusus, it was 
still esteemed a service of the utmost 
danger to leave the high road, or ex- 
plore the remote recesses of the coun- 
try. Hence the singular fact, almost 
incredible in modern times, that even 
in the days of Pliny, several hundred 
years after the first passage of these 
mountains by the Roman troops, the 
source of both the Rhine and the Iser 
were unknown ; and that the natural- 
ist of Rome was content to state, & 
century after the establishment of a 
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Roman station at Sion, that the Rhone 
took its rise ** in the most hidden parts 
of the earth, in the region of pe 
tual night, amidst forests for ever in- 
accessible tohuman approach.” Hence 
it is too, that almost all the inscrip- 
tions on the votive offerings which 
have been discovered in the ruins of 
the, temple of Jupiter Penninus, at 
the summit of the great St Bernard, 
and many of which come down to & 
late period in the history of the em- 
pire speak of the gratitude of the pas- 
sengers for having escaped the extraor- 
dinary perils of the journey. The 
Roman authors always speak of the 
Alps with expressions of dismay and 
horror, as the scenes only of winter and 
desolation, and as the abodes of bar- 
barous tribes. ** Nives coelo prope im- 
miste, tecta informia imposita rupibus 
pecora jumenta que torrida frigore ho- 
mines intonsi et inculti, animalia in- 
‘animaque omnia rigentia gelu cetera 
-visu quam dictu foediora terrorem re- 
mnovarunt."* No attempt accordingly 
appears to have been made by any of 
the Romans in later times to explore 
the remoter recesses of the mountains 
‘now so familiar to every traveller ; 
but while the Emperors constructed 
magnificent highways across their 
summits to connect Italy with the 
northern provinces of the empire, 
they suffered the vallies on either side 
to remain in their pristine state of 
barbarism, and hastened into remoter 
‘districts to spread that cultivation of 
which the Alps, with their savage in- 
habitants, seemed to them incapable. 
What is it then which has wrought so 
wonderful a change in the manners, 
the habits, and the condition of the 
inhabitants of those desolate regions ? 
What is it which has spread cultiva- 
tion through wastes, deemed in an- 
cient times inaccessible to human im- 
provement, and humanized the man- 
ners of a people remarkable only, un- 
der the Roman sway, for the feroci 
and barbarism of their institutions 
From what cause has it happened that 
those savage mountaineers who resist- 
ed all the acts of civilization by which 
the Romans established their sway 
over mankind, and continued even to 
the overthrow of the empire, impervi- 
ous to all the efforts of ancient im- 
provement, should, in later times, 





e Liv. lib. 21. 


pis 

heve so entirely ch their charac- 
ter, and have ap , even from the 
frst dawn of modern civilization, mild 


aad humane in their character and 
manners? From what but from the 
influence of ReLIGION—of that reli- 
gion which calmed the savage feelings 
‘of the human mind, and spread its 
beneficial influence among the re- 
motest habitations of men ; and which 

rompted its disciples to leave the 
hitun and comforts of southern cli- 
mates, to diffuse knowledge and hu- 
manity through inhospitable realms, 
and spread, even amidst the regions 
o£ winter and desolation, the light and 
the blessings of a spiritual faith. 


' Univ y it been observed 
throughout the whole extent of the 


Alps, that the earliest vestiges of ci- 
vilization, and the first traces of order 
and industry which appeared after the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, were 
te be found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the religious establish- 
ments; and it is to the unceasing ef- 
'forts of the clergy during the centu- 
ries of barbarism which followed that 
event, that the judicious historian of 
Switzerland ascribes the early civiliza- 
tion &nd humane disposition of the 
Helvetic tribes.* Placed as we are ata 
distance frem the time when this great 
change was effected, and accustomed 
to manners in which its influence has 
‘long ago been established, we can 
hardly conceive the difficulties with 
which the earlier professors of our 
faith had to struggle in subduing the 
cruel propensities, and calming the re- 
vengeful passions, that subsisted among 
the barbarous tribes who had conquer- 
ed Europe; nor would we, peihape. 
be inclined to credit the accounts of 
— mus — Minis were then 
e by numbers o t and 
men who devoted edida — 
conversion of the Alpine tribes did 
not their institutions remain to this 
day as a monument of their virtue ; 
and did we not still see a number of 
benevolent men who seclude them- 
selves from the world, and dwell in the 
regions of perpetual snow, in the hope 
of rescuing a few individuals from a 
miserable death. When the traveller 
on the summit of the St Bernard reads 
the warm and touching expressions of 
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gratitude with which the Roman tra- 
Toe moroen u wives ladder 
gratitude for having escaped 
the of even in the 
days of Adrian the Antonines, 
and reflects on the perfect safety with 
which he can now traverse the remo- 
test recesses of the Alpe, he will think 
with thankfulness of the religion by 
which this wonderful change has been 
effected, and with veneration of the 
Saint whose name has for a thousand 


ter their 


gion has penetrated these fastnesses 
impervious to human power, and 
spread her influence over solitudes 
where human laws are of no avail ; 
that where precaution is j i 
and resistance useless, she spreads her 
invisible ægis over the traveller, and 
conducts him secure under her 
tection through all the dangers of his 
way. When, in such situations, he 

ects upon his security, and recol- 
lects that these mountains, so savage 
and so well adapted to the purposes of 
murderers and banditti, have not, in 
the memory of man, been stained with 
human blood, he ought to de justice 
to the cause, and y aeknow- 
ledge the beneficent influence of reli- 
gion. Impressed with these reflec- 
tions, he will behold with indulgence, 
perhaps even with interest, the crosses 
which frequently mark the brow of 
& precipice, and the little chapels hol- 
lowed out of the rock where the road 
is narrowed ; he will consider them as 
to many pledges of security ; and rest 
assured, that, as long as the pious 
mountaineer continues to adore the 
* Good Shepherd," and to beg the 
prayer of the “ afflicted mother," he 
will never cease to befriend the travel- 
ler, nor to discharge the duties of kos- 
pitality."t 

It must be admitted, at the same 
time, that the Tyrolese are si e 
greatest degree superstitions, an 
their devotion, warm and enthusi- 
astic as it is, is frequently misplaced 





* Planta, vol. 1. p. 17, &c. 
+ Eustace, 1. 98. 
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in the object of its worship. There is 
mer no country in which the be- 
in supernatural powers, in the 
E prophecy to particular: indivi- 
and the cy of spiritual be- 
in human affairs, is more univer- 
y established. It forms, indeed, 
part of their religious creed, and blends 
in the most singular manner with the 
tales and romantic adven- 
tures which they have attached to the 
history of their saints. But we would 
err most egregiously, if we — 
that this superstition with which the 
whole people are tinged, savours at all 
of a weak or timid disposition, or that 
it is any indication of a degraded na- 
tional character. It partakes of the 
sa character of the — in 
which they dwell, and is ennobled by 
the generous sentiments which prevail 
among the lowest classes of the people. 
The same men who imagine that they 
see the crucifix bend its head in the 
dusk of the evening, and who hear the 
rattle of arms amid the solitude of the 
mountains, are fearless of death when 
it approaches them through the agency 
of human power. It is a strong feel- 
ing of religion, and a disposition to 
see, in all the events by which they 
are surrounded, the marks of divine 
protection, which is the foundation of 
their superstition ; and the more 
strongly that they feel reliance on spi- 
ritual interposition, the less inclined 
are they to sink under the reverses of a 
temporary life. 

There is a wide distinction between 
superstition and the belief in sorcery or 
witchcraft. The latter is the growth 
of weakness and credulity, and prevails 
most among men of a timid disposition, 
or among ignorant and barbarous na- 
tions. The former, though it is found- 
ed on ignorance, and yields to the ex- 
perience and knowl of mankind, 


in 


yet springs from the noblest principles part 


of our nature, and is allied to every 
thing by which the history of our spe- 
cies has been dignified in former times. 
It will not be pretended, that the Gre- 
cian states were deficient either in 
— of talents or heroism of con- 

uct; yet superstition, in its grossest 
form, “attached. itself to all their 
thoughts, and influenced alike the 
measures of their statesmen and the 
dreams of their philosophers. The 
Roman writers placed in that very 
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feeling which we would call supersti- 
tion, the most honourable character- 
istic of their le, and ascribed to it 
the memorable series of triumphs by 
which the history of the republic was 
distinguished. Nulla inquam repub- 
lia aut major aut sanctior fuit, says 
Livy ; and it isto their deep sense of 
religion that Cicero imputes the unpa- 
ralleled success with which the arms 
of the blic were attended.* Yet 
the religious feeling which was so in- 
timately blended with the Roman cha- 
racter, and which guided the actions 
and formed the minds of the great men 
who adorned her history, was for the 
most part little else than thet firm 
reliance on the special interposition of 
providence, which is the origin of su- 
perstition. The Saracens, — the 
wars which followed the introduction 
of the Mahometan faith, were super- 
stitious to the highest degree, yet with 
how many brilliant and glorious qua- 
lities was their character distinguished ; 
when they triumphantly carried the 
Crescent of Mahomet from the snows of 
the Himmaleh to the shores of the At- 
lantic. The crusaders even of the high- 
est rank, believed firmly in the mi- 
racles and prophecies which were said 
to have accompanied the march of the 
Christian army ; nor is it perhaps poe- 
sible to find in history an example of | 
such extraordinary consequences as fol- 
lowed the supposed discovery of the 
Holy Lance in the siege of Antioch ; 
yet who will deny to these great men 
the praise of heroic enterprise and 
noble manners? Human nature has 
nowhere appeared in such glorious co- 
lours as in the Jerusalem Delivered of 
Tasso, where the firmness and con- 
stancy of the Roman patriot is blended 
with the'courtesy of chivalrous man- 
ners, and the exalted piety of Chris- 
tian faith ; yet superstition formed a 
of the character of all his heroes ; 
the courage of Tancred failed when he 
heard the voice of Clorinda in the 
charmed tree ; and the bravest of his 
comrades trembled when they entered 
the enchanted forest, where 
** Esce all hor de la selva un suon repente, 
Che par rimbombo di terren che treme, 
E'l mormorar degli Austri in lui si sente, 
E'l pianto d'onda, che fra scogli geme.” 
Examples of this kind may teach us, 
that although superstition in the age, 
and among the society in which we 
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live is the mark of a feeble mind, yet 
that in less enlightened parts of the 
world, it is the mark only of an ardent 
and enthusiastic disposition, such as 
is the foundation of every thing that 
ie great or generous in , Or 
elevated and spiritual in feeling. A 
lein —— impressed with re- 
igious feeling, and to whom experience 
has not taught the means by which pro- 
vidence acts in human affairs, must be 
superstitious ; for itis the universal pro- 
pensity of uninstructed man, to imagine 
that a special interposition of the Deity 
is necessary to accomplish the manifes- 
tation of his will, or the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes in human affairs. 
Nor is there any thing impossible.or 
absurd in such a supposition. It might 
have been, that future events were to 
be revealed on particular occasions to 
mankind, as they were during the days 
of ancient prophecy, and that the 
course of human events was to be main- 
tained by special interpositions of di- 
vine power. Experience alone teaches 
us, that this is not the case; it alone 
shews, that the intentions of provi- 
dence are carried into effect through 
the intervention of human agents, and 
that the laws of the moral world work 
out their own accomplishment by the 
voluntary acts of free agente. When 
we see how difficult it is to make per- 
sons even of a cultivated understand- 
ing comprehend this subject even in 
the present age, and with all the ex- 
perience which former times have fur- 
nished, we may cease to wonder at the 
superstition which prevails among the 
peasants of the Tyrol ; we may believe, 
that situated as they are, it is the na- 
tural effusion of a pious spirit un- 
taught by the experience of other ages ; 
and we may discern, in the extrava- 
ncies of their ri Sapa creed, not 
ess than in the sublime piety of New- 
ton, the operation of those common 
laws by which man is bound to his 
Creator. 

The scenery of Tyrol, and of the 
adjacent provinces of Styria and Ca- 
rinthis, is singularly adapted to nou- 
rish romantic and superstitious ideas 
among the peasantry. In every part 
of the world the grandeur of mountain 
scenery has been found to be the pro- 
lific parent of superstition. It was 
the mists, and the blue lakes, and the 
sounding cataracts of Caledonia, which 

ve birth to the sublime but gloomy 
anaes of Ossian. The same cause 
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among Alps 
blimity of the objects with which 
is there surrounded—the resistles 
power of the elements which he finds 
continually in action-—the utter insig- 
nificance of his own species, when com- 
with the gigantic objects in which 
is placed, conspire to produce that 
distrust of himse dee Hes ex oni 
tion to — higher powers, which 
is the foundation of superstitious feel- 
ing. In cities and in plains, the la- 
bour of man effaces in a certain de- 
theseimpressions; the works which 
e has there accumulated, come to 
withdraw the attention from the distant 
magnificenceof nature ; while the weak- 
ness of the individual is forgotten in the 
aggregate force of numbers, or in the 
distractions ofcivilized life. But amidst 
the solitude of the Alps no such change 
can take place. The greatest works of 
man appear there as nothing amidst 
the stupendous objects of nature; the 
distractions of artificial society are un- 
known amongst its simple inhabitants ; 
and the individual is left in solitude 
to receive the impressions which the 
sublime scenery in which he is placed 
is fitted to produce. Upon minds so 
circumstanced the changes of external 
nature come to be considered as the 
immediate work of some invisible 
pora; the shadows that fall in the 
akes at sunrise, are interpreted as the 
indication of the approach of hostile 
bands—the how] of the winds through 
the forests is thought to be the lamen- 
tations of the dead, who are expiating 
their sins—and the mists that flit over 
the summits of the mountains, seem 
to be the distant skirts of vast armies 
borne in the whirlwind, and treading 

in the storm. 

The Gothic ruins with which 
the Tyrol is filled, contribute in a 
remarkable manner to keep alive these 
superstitious feelings. In many of 
the vallies old castles of vast dimen- 
sions are perched on the summit of 
lofty crags, or raise their mouldering 
towers high on the mountains above 
the aged forests with which they are 
surrounded. These castles, once the 
abode of feudal power, have long since 
been abandoned, or have gradually 
gone to decay, without being actuall 
dismantled by the proprietors. Wi 
all of them the people connect some 
romantic or terrible exploit ; and the 
bloody deeds of f anarchy are 

5 
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temembered with terror- by tlie 
aants who dwell in the villages at thei 
feet. Lightsare often observed at night 
in towers which have been uninbabit- 


has 

to move, and the plumes to 
wave, when the Tyrolese army were 
victorious in war. Groana are still 
heard in the neighbourhood of the 


dungeons where the victims of feudal. 


tyranny were formerly slain ; and the 
ctuel Baron, who persecuted his people 
in his savage passion for the chase, is 
often heard to shriek in the forests of 
the Unterberg, and to howl as he flies 
from the dogs, whom he had treined 
to the scent of human blood. 
Superstitions too, of a gentler and 
more holy kind, have arisen from the 
devont feelings of the people, and the 
associations connected with particular 
spots where persons of extraordinary 
sanctity have dwelt. In marny of the 
farthest recesses of the mountains, on 
the verge of perpetual desolation, her- 
mits in former times fixed their abode; 
sand the imagination of the peasants still 
fancies that their spirits hover around 
the spot where their earthly trials were 
endured. Shepherds who have passed 
in the gloom of the evening by the cell 
where the bones of a saint are laid, re- 
late that they distinctly heard his voice 
as he repeated his evening prayers, and 
saw his form as he knelt before the 
cracifix which the piety of succeed- 
ing ages had erected in his hermitage. 
The image of many a patron saint has 
been seen to shed. tears, when a re- 
verse has happened to the Tyrolese 
arms; and the garlands which are 
hung round the crosses of the Virgin 
wither when the hand which raised 
them has fallen in battle. Peasants 
who have been driven by a storm to 
take shelter in the little chapels which 
ere scattered over the country, have 
seen the crucifix bow its head ; and so- 
lemn music is heard at the hour of ves- 
pers, in the higher chapels of the moun- 
tains. The distant pealing of the or- 
gan, and the chant of innumerable 
voices is there distinctly perceptible ; 
and the peasant, when returning at 
night from the chase, often trembles 
when he beholds funereal processions, 
clothed in white, marching in silence 
oom in gloom of the forests, or 
OL. . 
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slowly moving on the clouds that Sloat- 
over the summit of the mountains. 

- A country so circumstanced, abound- 
ing with every thing that ay pe 
beautiful in natural scenery, with 

thic — "e — 
ng I 80 j 
peopled 1 by the phantoms of a extran 

t yet sublime superstition, and 

ill inhabited by a valiant and entha- 
siastic people, seems of all others to be 
the fit theatre of poetical fancy. It is. 
truly apake — pem icd 
poet appeared to glean the lege 
and ballads that are scattered through 
this interesting country, to perpetuate 
the aerial beings with which supersti- 
tion has filled its wilds, and to dignify 
its mouldering castles with the recital 
of the many heroic and romantic ada 
ventures which have occurred within 
their walls. When we recollect the 
unparalleled interest which the genius 
of the present day has given to the 
traditions and the cter of the Scot- 
tish people, it is impossible not to re- 
gret, that no kindred mind has im^ 
mortalized the still more wild and 
touching incidents that have occurred 
amidst the heroic inhabitants and su- 
blime scenery of the Tyrol Alpe. Let 
us hope, that the military despotism of - 

Austria will not long continue to 

smother the genius, by restraining the 

freedom of those higher, classes of her 
ple where poetical talents are to be 
ound ; and that, before the present 
traditions are forgotten, or the enthus 
siasm which the war has excited is sub- 
sided, there may yet arise the Scorr 
of the south of Europe. 

The great circumstance which dise 
tinguishes the Tyrolese from i 
neighbours the Swiss, to whom in 
many respects they bear a close resem- 
blance, is in the animation and cheer- 
fulness of their character. The Swiss 
are by nature a grave and heavy peo- 
ple; nor is this peculiar character the 
result of their republican‘ institutions, 
for we are told by Planta, that their 
stupidity had become proverbial in 
France before the time of their repub- 
lic. The Tyrolese, on the other hand, 
are a ch and lively people, ’ full 
of fire and animation, enthusiastically 
devoted to their favourite pursuits, 
and extremely warm in their resent- 
ments. Public games are frequent in 
every valley ; and the keen penetrating 
look of the peasants shews with what 
alacrity they: enter me amy subject in 
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* Mitford, i. 156. 
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th the French —— attri- 
the discomfiture of their hosts 
Oni : : 


List 
H hn : 


: 


; or infatuatjon em 
into the field. But these victories, and 
gualities that secured them, must 

y be ascribed to freedom 
fujian 


PB 


je 
B 
$ 
hi 
T 
E 


ielded rather periods of the 


wom the battles of Creasy and Poitiers, 
for these were fully matched in the 
oe nd nens tae the — vho 

wt w with strong and steady 
arms, to its use in their 
native fields, and rendered fearless by 
—— competenoe and civil free- 


Now, after all that we have heard 
s regular system, ef the soldier being 
a system, e ier bein 
pu tne machi ie, and of th 
progress of armies m su 
ject of ahal selculation it is 
truly consoling to find the discom- 
fiture of the greatest and most disci- 
plined army which the world has ever 
seen, t about by the same cause 
whieh, in er times, have so often 
given victary to the cause of freedom ; 
to find the victories of Naefels and 
M renewed in the triumph of 
olese iots, and the ancient 


the 
e th E id 
; superiority of the English —— 


asserted, as in the days of Cressy 

Agincourt, on the field of Waterloo. 
Nar is it perhaps the least remarkable 
fact of that memorable day, that while 


change on the qualities essential in the 
soldier ; and that the determined cour 


ys of Marathon and Plates, to over- 

e E utmost efforts af IT 

er. It is interesting to find the 
* ualities distinguishing the ar- 
mies of a free le in such distant 
; and it is the fit 
subject, not merely of national pride, 
but ofuniversal thankfulness todiscover, 
that therearequalities in thecom position 
of a greet army which it is beyond the 
power of despotism to oommand ; and 
thet the utmost efforts of the military 
art, aided by the strongest incitements 
istinction, cannot produce 


court. ral e is atill able, as in the 
com 


to military 
of that steady and unbending valour 


which springs from the enjoyment of 
CIVIL LIBERTY. 





* Memoirs of a Cavalier, by Defoe. 


+ Hallam’s Middle Ages, i. 74. 


t 1 Froissart, i c. 162, 
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654 " Opinfon on Kempfhrhausen's Article. [St 
WHEN yrs ac hea sat down after reading this composition, we must 
say, that the ling uppermost in our mind was one of regret that he shoald 
Fave brought this fine subject so speedily to a termination. In looking roux 
the Tent, however, it is not to be denied that we observed some sli t sap 
toms, as if the whole of our friends had not been quite so uni w 
interruptedly delighted as ourselves. In short, Tickler, Odoherty, and the 


"Ettrick Shepherd, manifested pretty plainly, that they thought the Ham- 


burgher was still somewhat subject to his old infirmity of amplification. Was- 
tle and Morris, on the contrary, Jarvie, Mullion, and Buller of Bresennow, 
were enthusiastic in their applauses of the German's Essay; and, sup 
rted by their decision, we could not hesitate to esa to the Ksmyst 
imself, our conviction that his powers were —— themselves in s 
manner most luxuriantly promising, and our hope and confidence that henee- 
forth he would form one of the most efficient and vigorous of all our Contri- 
butors. The Shepherd remarked, that ** the Essay might be a braw essay fe 
ought he kenned, but he was sure it was an unco lang ane—and luik,” quoth 
he, * gin Hector be not shaking himself frae side to side, and yawning smi 
nuzzling asif he had been listening to ane of Mr R of Y——'s* very 
weariesomest action-sermons. "The lad will not be the worse of a to wet 
his whistle ony way."—** Gie him a bumper by all means," quoth Jarrie;- 
* indeed, if he were to get his right, he would get mair nor ane, for heres 
twa or three that have not been dry listeners—only look, Mr Tickler, we're 
— left enough to [gt anither bowl."—** You may make the next one 
yourself, Bailie,” says Tickler, ** for its my turn to be spokesman—you know 
the article goes round the opposite way from the bottle." Then turning 0 
the chair, —'* Mr Editor,” continued the Senior, “ we've got a new Number 
of the Edinburgh Review since you left us, and, if you please, I shall red 1 
few remarks I have jotted down concerning it. I koad not have taken » 
much trouble, only I was surprised to see them holding up their heads » 
briskly on some points, considering what a nailer you gave them so very lately. 
* Go on, Mr Tickler,” we interrupted ; ** you need not hesitate to enter 
upon any topic from fear of being tedious. As yet nihil quod tetigisti non or- 
nasti; and even here we have no doubt, materiam superabit opus! —Bi 
couraged by these words, the Sage drew down his seca. from his forehead, 
and clearing his throat with a few portentous hems, he thrust his let 
hand into his waistcoat pocket, and stretching forth the dexter with its MS 





` to within a few inches of ourself, began to read as follows in a distinct voit 


A 


The mysterious music of some of his solemn cadences, seemed at first to alam 
and astonish the southern part of his hearers, but the strong sense of the mm 
soon overcame all these lesser emotions, and seldom has even a Tickler bet 
listened to by a more attentive auditory. 


* Of this excellent gentleman we embrace this opportunity of recording an intere 
anecdote. Some years ago, when the Ettrick Shepherd had Dr Anderson (editor of te 
British Poets) and Mr Wordsworth (author of the Excursion) as his guests in Yasrow, be 
carried them one forenoon to eat some bread and cheese in the manse, and taste the m- 
nister's home-brewed, which is proverbial for its good qualities in that part of the os- 
try. During this cold collation, a great deal of highly instructive and intellectual a 
sation occurred, as might have naturally been expected, at a mecting of fours 
pne men. As they were going away, the minister called back Hogg, and—" Fait 

emmy,” said he, * he's a fine chiel that Wordsworth—he’s very discreet and wel r 
formed. I really never heard of a horse-couper quoting poetry before in all my life 
1s almost needless to observe, that the excellent minister had supposed himself to "ird 
taining the eminent horse-dealer of Leith Walk, —a conjecture which was doubties : 
ciently natural, considering Hogg’s well-known love for appearing at the weekly als 
that gentleman's repository. The Shepherd, we suppose, now undeceived him. üt 

+ We believe, that to fang a well signifies to pour into it sufficient liquid to à 
pump at work again, 
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TICKLER ON THE SCOTSMAN. 


MR EDITOR, 
I nave glanced over this last number 
of the Review, for I always like to 
see how our friends are getting on, 
and whether the stirring spirit of Mr 
Jeffrey has been able to pierce the 
tous load of dulness with which 
it has, of late years, been overlaid. But 
I find nothing, literally nothing, here 
to dispel, or even to divide the gather- 
ing fogs ; and if matters go on at this 
rate, I am afraid the lively Editor will 
be at last fairly suffocated. It has 
afforded me some amusement to ob- 
serve the progress of this phenomenon. 
I have marked how the successive ex- 
halations drawn up prm e — 
of. Whiggism e t fervi 
blaze of the critical luminary have 
thered d over, and 
final closed upon its disc, till the pro- 
cess terminated in the baleful 
eclipse which we all lament. It is 
in to every one, indeed, that Mr 
effrey pants for very existence under 
the encumbering help of his new col- 


es. 
" What, indeed, have we got in this 
new Number? Passing over the in- 
ious labours of the Frisick anti- 
quary, and the bad jokes of the Bo- 
tany Bay politician, we come to No 
3, in which no one can fail to 
trace the classic pen of your friend 
and admirer the Scotsman. No man 
can more highly admire this ingenious 
than myself. His hebdomadal 
profundity of disquisition—his modest 
and tasteful raillery of his betters—his 
inimitable skill when upon his own 
pr arena, and valiantly squabbling 
with deacons and  policemen—-his 
grand and original schemes for paying 
the national debt, and checking the city 
accounts—in short, his services uni- 
versal and particular — political and 
financial—with tongue and with pen, 
in gossipping, grinning, and growling, 
ean never be sufficiently appreciated. 
But with the most profound regard 
for this laborious and useful person, I 
cannot say that his reviews edify me 
greatly. I like the raw material of 
Adam Smith as it exists in his own 
book, far better than after it has been 
manufactured on the Spinning Jenny 
of this operative reviewer. 
Imustconfessat once, that I havenever 
seen & more perfect imen of pros- 
ing and try than thispaper, which 
is entitled, ** Commercial Embarrass- 


ments—Trade with France." What 
are the public to think of the wise- 
acre, who tells them, with a didactic 
air, that **a sudden cessation of the 
demand for Aur Rr of commodities 
necessarily subjectsthe persons engaged 
in their manacha to j 
disiress and difficulty.” p. 14. Here is 
a discovery in political economy worthy 
of the sagacious President of the Board 
of — himself. After having 
in 


masterly and original man- 
ner laid down his pri ciples, the au- 
thor proceeds to show that it is not 


to convert a machine for spin- 

ning cotton into a thrashing-mill, or, 
as he learnedly it, to transfer 
fixed capital (p. 49)—that “ war 
increase or diminish foreign trade 

ibid)—that during the late war, the 

rench did not become soldiers so 
much from the mere love of fighting, as 
from the difficulty of finding any 
thing else to do—that their ene- 
mies were pleased to take the come 
merce of the whole world under their 
own management-—and that the ex- 
traordinary prosperity enjoyed by this 
country, arose out of its commercial 
monopoly—its increased population— 
and many other causes ** of an infe- 
rior and subordinate description, which 
we leave to the sagacity of our readers 
to discover and appreciate." (p. 51.) 
This is well ; but I don't perceive that 
much progress has been made by the 
rotatory motion of the Reviewer. We 
had the whole trade, or a monopoly of 
trade, during the war; we have not a 
monopoly at present ; we have, there- 
fore, less trade and more distress than 
during the war. This is a sober and 
certain truth indeed ; but it might 
have been told in a single sentence 
better than in this elaborate and un- 
profitable dissertation. 

** But the restoration of tranquillity 
disclosed the brittle and insecure na- 
ture of the foundations on which the 
imposing fabric of our prosperity had 
been raised.” Admire the eloquence of 
the Champion of Burgh Reform. Does 
he mean, that — — not 
enjoy, in tuity, the advantages 
of that aare CIE which 
has — described as the source wi 
“ extraordin rosperity, we ought 
therefore to * rejected a twenty 
years lease of them which power and 
policy had put into our hands.? Was 
it nothing to have enjoyed so long the 
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st a course of unparal- 
iture, although we may 
now be to abandon what every 
ene must have recognised as contin- 


rape, are jealous of British ity 
saw that they hare obiainod the 
power of competing with it, we have 
the more reason, instead of prattling 
about “‘‘the brittle and insecure na- 
tare of foundations,” to applaud that 
course of policy by we were 


ther partially or entirely removed.” 
å.) Much easier, I have no dou 
ene the task of a mere fifth rate 
retailer of opposition politics, po other 
eity and genius. But the redoubted 
incial Editor adventures upon the 
—* enterprise, and buckles on bis 
armour to. le with the giant of 
commercial em ent. He is but 
indifferently mounted to be sure ; his 
spear is one of the hlüntest, and his 
whole accoutrements betray the fa- 
shion of other days. But he has a 
talisman—of the old school of enchant- 
ments teo—on the of which 


the t state of the science of 
oc CD ret we 
dart har n i confidence 
which the poorest of quacks 
codes «string of rusas as if Bo were 


ou, m 
Smith ' wdl, and you know with 


aniversal freedom is the source of uni- 
versa] gain. You are familiar 


Spt 
with the history of Mr Pitt's political 
life; and I know you is me» 
mory. You must remem 
power with which he enforced the 


— with whe a common tal 
singer would essay an improve- 
ment on the strains of Fodor or of Ca- 
reir ri co gv lg 
is - e gives ns 
novel and — E bemation 
that, with freedom of trade, '* those 
countries which were bert panei iy 
devote themselves to agriculture, &c- 


as a e, 
Now, I Maid We woh to know, 
where these jadices in favour of 


think, might have disenvered 
little — the way of a free trade 
with France, besides the prejudices ex- 
isting on this side of the water. There 
must ever be two parties to a: bargain ; 
and. has the of the Sootsman 
yet obtained the consent of the French 
vernment and nation ? He said not 
burst — Mares ind, ‘they 
mercial prosperity ef this i , 
had even improved upon — 
system of exclusion. But he has still 


.thauld presist in refusing to 


aur cottons and woollens, that surely is 














dre But how ere we to 
them under this system of 
French obduracy ? The French may 
be very honest people, — 
willing tó give corn, e 
wine for nothing j even though 
———— free- 
dom of trade. e must send some- 

in retarn, goods or bullion ; 

they will not have—and where, 
we ask this wiseaere, is the bullion to 
be found. in the actual state of British 
commerce ? 


tanding 
argument, to flounder through the 
common-places abont the trade to Chi- 


member, that * bullion is a commodi- 

and but a commodity" — 

t it will be only if its ex- 
portation be teble—or that the 
real ing rich by foreign 
trade, is to take care that your im- 
ports are of greater aggregate value 
than your , (pages 59, 60.) 
This country, by its exports in other 
directions, btuns 


ion could be had, how is it to carry on a 
with France? The Re- 
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masters of this 
I am anxious, Sir, to have done with 
this pretender ; and I observe you are 
e e e . But 
one piece of ignorant and blundering 
presumption yet remains, which must 
not escape tisement. This self- 
ee dr sls iue 
tors must not be itted with ime 


ity to tam with the works 
punity to tamper 
assing, therefore, over all the rub- 


the bish upon which you stumble as you 


advance towards the close of the i 
about the proportion which the si 

weavers bear to the whole — 
— of their interests, and those 


and other novelties of the like descrip- 
tion, we come at last to “a very few 
remarks on Dr Smith's theory, rela- 
tive to the superior advantages derived 


‘from the employment of capital in the 


home trade," (p. V1. 
You are aware, Sir, that Dr Smith 
has said and proved, that capital em- 


ed in home trede is more 
try than which is invested in the 


trade. The Reviewer dis- 
putes this p ition; and after what 
manner does he dispute it? Smith 


of 
modities in the course of the home 


very plain and incontestable statement 
it a to be. The inference de- 
du from it is, that the foreign trade 
ought never te be encouraged by boun- 
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ties or otherwise, at.the nseofthe unlimited—a don refüted by 
home trade, upon the sil and ex- constant and melancholy experience 
ploded principle of obtaining a favour- the change will be —— 
able ce, or upon vp ings! s0- great inconvenience, and with that 
phism which may hit the fancy of fo- sensible reduction of profit which 
reign merchants or underling poli- formed the very evil contemplated by 
ticians. Smith does not say, however, Dr Smith, and which he justly con- 


that after all the capital has been em- 
ployed in the home trade, which it 
can absorb, 
then become expedient. Now, what 
is our friend's * remark" upon thi 
doctrine? ‘‘ In making this state- 
' says he, * Dr Smith ap- 
pears to us to have lost sight of the 
inciple which he had himself estab- 
fished , and which shews, that the 
amount of the productive industry of 
any particular country must always be 
proportioned to the amount of its ca- 
pital; and hence, unless it could be 
made out, that the importation of fo- 
ign commodities has a tendency, 
. which most certainly it has not, to force 
capital abroad, the consequence here 
inted out by Dr Smith would not 
llow."-—And is it really true then, 
that nothing less than forcing capital 
abroad can diminish public wealth ? 
Will a general reduction of profit not 
accomplish this effectually ? Adopting 
the illustration suggested by Smith, 
that corresponding capitals in London 
and Edinburgh are employed in the 
home trade, or 2 x — of 
goods reciprocally exchanged and con- 
sumed, 2 dni ihe one manufacture 
becomes a condition of the prosperity, 
and indeed of the existence of the 
other—if the English capital is by 
some impolitic measure of government 
—by a large bounty for example—di- 
rected into the channel of foreign 
trade, is it not manifest, that the Scot- 
tish capital must seek some other em- 
ployment, and produce a general re- 
duction of profit, by adding to the 
mass of unemployed capital? And does 
not the English capital again become 
the — — that fo- 
reign industry w uce it is em- 
loyed in importing, instead of the 
— industry which it formerly 
excited and encou ? It is vain 
to say, that the Scottish capital will find 
other employment. So indeed it may, 
but unless the demand for capital 


foreign trade does not ' 


sidered as stamping an inferiority in 
pont of public advantage upon the 
oreign, compared with the home 
trade, and removing every motive or 
pretence for the extraordinary encour- 
agements which the former has too 
often demanded and received. 

The truth is, that the Reviewer's 
c few remarks" do not meet the ques- 
tion at all, but preserve that respect- 
ful parallel which is so faithfully 
kept by that class of reasoners who 
take it upon them to refute what 
they do not understand. Dr Smith 
was not the man to “ lose night" of 
his principles ; nor is the Reviewer the 
man ever to have got a glimpse of 
them. If you, Sir, should ever think 
of perusing the sequel of his argu- 
ment, which I have neither time nor 
patience at present to examine, you 
will find, that his answer to Smith's 
doctrine, which asserts the superior 
benefits of the home compared with 
the foreign trade, amounts in substance 
to this—that it is better to possess and 
to cultivate both of them. And this is 
a discovery, a sagacious correction of 
the errors of a great author: This dis- 
covery, too, is made by one of Mr Ri- 
cardos licentiates, a class of persons 
whom a brother Reviewer in the same 
number pronounces to be the only fit 
governors of colonies and provinces! 
Really Mr Jeffrey had better take to 
his assistance in this department some 
of his old clients, the Glasgow weavers, 
who have unfortunately too much lei- 
sure on their hands at present, and 
who would dohis business in a far more 
workmanlike manner than this ailly 
gentleman, who has taken upon him- 
self the defence of a free trade. I have 
no doubt, indeed, that the Universal 
Suffrage Journal, about to be estab- 
lished in the metropolis of the west, 
under the patronage of the i 
weavers, will speedily and entirely 
eclipse the Scotsman. 





Here Mr Tickler was interrupted in rather an impatient way by Mr Wastle, 


who had, indeed, for several minutes, been listeni 


in a state of great visible 


fretfulness. ** My dear Sir," cried he, ** what, in the name of wonder, is all 
this you are talking about? I never admired the Edinburgh Review any more 
6 








Tolder on Brougham. 
> but in days of yore, it wes at least written gentlemen. 
How cen Mr Jeffrey tolerate such an insult upon himself and NA old associ- 


M, s A quutry ven on a9 lex a Terum os this DONAT. * No matter 


for that, Tickler, * the thi 


** Well," quoth Wastle, “ since it is so, for Godsake 


said more 


is not more pitiable than true——." 
no more about it—you've 


enough already about so disgusting a subject. Is there nothing bet- 


tes worthy of your comments ? What egy you to that article on the Education of 
the Poor—for my part, I have not yet been able to read it.” ** All in good time, 


Mr Wastle,” returned The V 


eteren, “ I was just coming to your old friend 
Brougham, but you have such a trick of interrupti 


one——,” a thousand 


apologies, Mr Tickler, said Wastle, with a bow as low as he ever made to 


Lead Morton—whereupon 


the offended Sage com 


himself once more for 


elocutien, and in a tone of triumphant good humour, resumed as follows:— 





But, Mr Editor, if the miserable 
of the — ae 


and ed the subject, as to have 
UT acces impossible. But 
obscurity shall not save him ; he shall 
X ftom his mariz dea ; and 

€ W 9 
tone of triumph whieh he has assumed 


from 
e Reviewer be- 
ition 


Commonsa, oppose Mr Brougham’s bill 
at all; a majority of them supported 
it in the House of Lords ; the opposi- 
tien to it was neither directed nor en- 
eouraged by them. In what manner 
an i opposition to this clum- 
sy projeet of incipient tism should 
heve originated, may in appear a 
mystery to that class of high spirited 

— who have declared it ** es- 
sentially necessery to regard every 
messure, whether proposed by the go- 
vernment ar their opponents, not merely 


the system of which it forms a part.” 

(Edin. Review, No. 59, p. 187.) They 

may not understand why Mr Broug- 

ham's meesure should have been con- 

demned “ mesely on its own merits.” 

" in e their lack of understand- 
OL. V, 


ing, they had as well be economical of 
their “ unfei compassion,” and 


rhe opposition having in this in- 
stance been directed against Mr 
Brougham's conduct merely on its own 
merits, it can be of no earthly conse- 
quence to the issue, whether my Lord 
Castlereagh has chosen to kidnap the 
Learned Gentleman's project or not. 
The opponents of the scheme are in- 
volved in no xity by the tergi» 
versation of the emipent Statesman, 
even if it had been as fully realised 
as the Reviewers pretend ;—the Noble 
Lord would only have become the 
tron of the bad measure of Mr 
Brougham, that is all. And that in» 
deed is every thing to the men whe 
regard party, not principle, in all their 
pr ings; but it may still be a very 
trifling matter to the opponents of Mr 
Brougham. A E ould not thus 
gin to triumph by misrepresenti 
a fact, and shuffling in a i — 
But have the Ministers, by the bill 
of last session, adopted the scheme of 
Mr Brougham ? So says the author of 
this — — The Quarter- 
ly Reviewers, &c. he maintains, ‘ have 
exhausted all their means in hunting 
down íhe very measures which their 
employers, in about one calendar 
month, were to adopt as their own.” 
(p. 90.) I pray your attention for a 
o Td LL proces briefly to 
ex is singu Hast Ter 
by the most unquestionable of all evie 
dence—that afforded by the Edin- 
burgh Review itaelf. 
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fications; and hereis the Reviewer's 
statement of the precise subjects of 
their complaint.  ** The principal 
changes which the supporters of Mr 
Brougham's bill had corhplained of, 
were the confining its operation to 


' charities connected with education— 


the exception of all foundations having 
special visitors—and the refusal of 
com ess to the Commission- 
PLE (p. 90.) Of course all these 
points have now been conceded, or— 
the Reviewer has much misrepresented 
the matter. 

Observe, too, the relative importance 
of the various limitations in the opinion 
of the Reviewers themselves. In their 
former article on this subject, while 
speaking oftheactofthelast Parliament, 
they observe: ‘‘ Nay, upon a pretence 
of not interfering with private rights, 
equally groundless with those which 
we have examined, no inquiry what- 
ever is to be instituted into any chari- 
ty which has a special visitor—as this 
ts by far the most important restriction 
which has been imposed upon the Com- 
missioners, &c. (p. 511.) To justify 
the assertion. which is now made, 
therefore, this point, above all others, 
must surely have been conceded. Nor 
must the statement, ** that almost all 
the cases of abuse examined by the 
Committee were in charities having 
special visitors,” (p. 513.) be left out 
of account in estimating the impor- 
tance, in the opinion of Mr Brougham 
and his friends, of this branch of the 
inquiry. Surely, then, this class of 
charities has been included in the new 
act by which the Ministers have a- 
dopted the ** very measures” of Mr 
Brougham. Not at all; not one of 
them has been included. Upon this 
point, as the Reviewer himself whim- 
sically expresses it, “‘ the Ministers 
appeared resolved to make a stand.” 
(p. 93.) The plain truth is, as you 
well know, that they did make a stand ; 
and that this, ** by far the most im- 
portant restriction imposed on the 
Commissioners," has been continued 
by those who are said to have adopted 
the ya measures of Mr Brougham. 
Nor will the Reviewer’s equivocation 
about the question, of visited charities 
not having been originally argued, 
help him out of his difficulties. It is 
but the petty resource of a runaway scat- 
tering baubles about him in his flight to 
distract the attention of his pursuers. 
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But to proceed: “ An exemption," 
says the Reviewer, ‘‘ was very 
perly introduced into the new bill, to 
exclude the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioners in cases where the institu- 
tion is principally maintained by sub- 
scriptions from time to time, and 
where its concerns are man b 
committees of the subscribers.” (p. 91 3 
This was, of course, very proper; 
but if we mistake not, this, nor no 
other exemption was recognized in the 
sweeping pim of Mr Brougham. It 
is stated afterwards, that ** the funds 
raised there (in the metropolis), as 
well as in several of the larger towns 
in England, by yesrly subscription, 
octasional gifts, and collections at cha- 
rity sermons, are very large. To those 
who have not had an opportunity of 
witnessing the noble and generous 
spirit of charity which animates our 
wealthier neighbours," &c. (ibid.)— 
Now these “ large funds," which 
were not exempted by Mr Brougham, 
are exempted by the bill of last 
session; ‘* by far the most import- 
ant restriction ' is also continued ; and 
I should be glad to know in what 
sense it is said, after this, that ‘ the 
measures of this year extend the in- 
quiry to all charities whether connected 
with education or not,” and that the 
** pitiless employers" of the Quarterly 
Review have adopted ** the very mea- 
sures of Mr Brougham." Is it that 
this gentleman, in his terror, would 
thrust forward these ** pitiless employ- 
ers" to shelter him from the storm, and 
rly skulk behind the unpropiti 
orm of Lord Castlereagh himself? 
Come we now to the last head of 
complaint in the Reviewer's enumera- 
tion—*' The refusal of com 
process to the Commissioners. You 
are aware, Sir, that Mr Brougham 
demanded for Ais Commissioners, the 
power of commitment during pleasure 
in every case of refusal to produce 
papers or answer questions. Have the 
Commissioners obtained this power by 
the new act? Hear the Reviewer. It 
gives, he says, ** the er of 
plying to the Courts of King's Bench 
or Exchequer, who are authorised to 
impose an unlimited fine upon all per- 
sons disobeying the order of the Com- 
missioners to answer questions or pro- 
duce papers." (p.90.) And this is 
another proof of the sdemfification of 
the act of last session with the scheme 
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of the Learned Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee. Mr Brougham 
would have made the Commissioners 
Judges, with summary and unlimited 
powers. The statute has constituted 
them only suitors to the ordinary 
courts of law. Mr Brougham would 
have given his Commissioners the 
power of arbitrary imprisonment.— 
The statute has conferred upon the 
judges the power of fine only. These, 
we — are distinctions engins 
palpable and important; they must 
Pate been seen by any other than the 
filmed vision of the Reviewer ; they 
might have been felt even by one who 
could not sec at all, if all sound sen- 
sation had not been obliterated by the 
duties of an unhealthy vocation. 

But. both you and I have heard, 
that besides the points of complaint 
-which the Reviewer has found it con- 
venient to notice, and which he states 
‘to be now removed, there were many 
others in the original plan of Mr 
-Brougham, with respect to which, 
he did at one time utter some 
‘very heart-rending complaints, al- 
though he may now see it meet to 
suppress his lamentations. The Re- 
-viewer quaintly observes, that ‘“‘ the 
whole controversy forms an episode 
¢o the larger question of education 
out of which it arose.” And he 
adds, that “ for very obvious rea- 
sons it has proved so interesting as to 
shrow the main subject itself into the 
shade.” . A very interesting sort of 
episode this to be sure, but the prin- 
cipal theme is not quite so much ob- 
scured as these worthies affect to be- 
live, and, I have no doubt, sincerely 
desire. The public have not yet for- 
gotten that Mr Brougham proposed 
that Ais commission should not only 
inquire into ‘ all charities whe- 
ther connected with education or not,” 
but into ** all education whether con- 
nected or unconnected with charities" 
—that the commission which was to 
have powers so extensive, was to be his 
commission—aye, named by himself 
—that it was to fill up the vacan- 
cies occurring in its own numbers, 
without interference of the Crown or 
of Parliament—that its power was to 
be of unlimited duration—that the 
members were to have large annual 
salaries, and an ultimate remuneration 
ame to the entire aggregate of the 
ies received, and fat without 
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any new vote of Parliament, &c. &c. 
Here, in a constitutional point of view, 
was the essence of ** the whole con- 
troversy," to use the Reviewer's words; 
and I should be glad to know whether, 
in the new act, this essential part of 
Mr Brougham's plan has been sanc- 
tioned by those who are said to have 
adopted **the same measures.” In- 
deed, Sir, it is idle to talk of this sub- 
ject; the new act does not even ap- 
proximate, in any important particular, 
to the project of the Learned Chairman 
of the Education Committee; and in 
spite of all that can be said or done for 
him by the officious zeal of his friends, 
he must be contented to bear the re- 
proach of having meditated a very 
improper measure, — with the 
bitter and conscious feeling, that his 
attempt has proved wholly abortive. 
But I have detsined you far too 
long with the trashy contributions 
of Mr Jeffrey's underlings; let us 
now see what he has been doing 
himself. It is ever easy to dis- 
cover his lively and luminous visage in 
the crowd of his dark compeers.— 
He has such a clear and rapid current 
of small thinking—the stream is so 
sparkling, although it be something 
shallow ; the occasional jets of glitter- 
ing and fanciful thought are so re- 
freshing in one's journey through the 
periodical wilderness, of which he in- 
T sanctions the creation, that 
I confess I am always glad to meet him 
on these occasions. Here he is visibly 
employed upon Crabbe ; and I observe 
he says it is the fourth time he has 
commemorated the progress of that 
singular writer: no wonder then that 
he should be a little puzzled how to 
begin, and still more how to fill up, the 
usual quantity of thirty or forty pages 
—a range of expansion which every 
Edinburgh Reviewer, from Mr Jeffrey 
himself down to the Scotsman, seems 
to think essential to the dignity of 
his lucubrations. That Mr Jeffrey has 
sometimes well filled up this vast mea- 
sure of space, when he has had a pro- 
per subject, and has chosen fairly to 
put forth his powers—as in his account 
of Mr Alison's book on Taste—no one 
can deny ; but this fourth critique on 
Crabbe seems really to have posed 
him. Instead of remarks on the poetry 
therefore, we are treated with a theory 
of the intellectual generation of the 
author; and are ingeniously informed, 


how a shy and contemplative man of 
small observation dwindles into a mere 
satirist; and how one of larger views, 
and more vigorous intellect, is trans- 
formed into a of that order of 


which Mr Crabbe has become the 


founder. There is not much that is new 
or profound in this theory indeed; 
but it is quite neat and portable, and 
may easily be carried about by any 
oung person proposing an excursion 
tirou the sunny regions of English 
try. But I am afraid it will not 
be oF much service on the journey. 
Fine words there are here in pro- 
fusion; for Mr Jeffrey is the very 
prince of brilliant tautology; but 
over the richer fund of thought 
his mastery is not quite so firmly 
settled. He issues his assignats 
with true directorial superfluity; but 
when you come to estimate the value 
resented, there is a considerable 
ing off. Cannot the Scotsman inform 
im thet this must lead to 
ciation ? Of Mr Jeffrey's ability, if he 
choose to avert this result, no one who 
knows him can doubt for a moment. 
But what have we got here about 
Rome German campaign, which 
has been so long fairly fought, and 
written out, and about which the 
public sage Api all that they shall 
ever know till the subject be snatched 
out of the powerless hands of the chro- 
nicler, and consigned to the genius of 
the historian? This theme, so far from 
being ‘‘ unattempted yet in prose or 


Tickler on Jeffrey and Bonaparte. 
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rhyme,” has been sought aad soiled 
the dirty fingers of every — 
the land; and it is really too much 
in the Reviewers to think of winning 
attention now to the battered story 
of the Em Py and “ his eom- 
scripte," an € ? 20 
and his cckisiaiiats urs, * esti- 
bining time, 
tance, and number;" in ** calculat- 
ing the movements of great armies," 
and in becoming “ acquainted with new 
positions, in countries which he had 
— seen before, with a yup m 
at is quite ising.” 
much more, we have Deed already ad 
nauseam ; the subject is for the pre- 
sent dead and buried; and for ought 
I see, it is neither * Le General 
Guillaume de Vaudoucort,” nor an 
Edinburgh Reviewer who is to speak 
its resurrection.—Then there is @ 
cious article about Bona at St He. 
lena," and that scribbling blockhead 
Surgeon O'Meara. The writer of this 
article is really a very sorry sort of 
sonage, who seems to think, that 
his station, on the larder of Bonaparte 
Benguilla bet, he s to bring down the 
engui » he is to bring down 
Ministry. Whata clatter the admirers 
of the fallen despot now make abont 
his meat, drink, and clothing? itis 
truly ludicrous, knowing es every one 
must do that he is not ill treated, to 
see the late arbiter of “ the destinies 
of Europe” scuffing with all around 
him about beef and mutton, &c. &e. 





Here Tickler ceased, and a low breathing 
hailed him on the conclusion of his labours. 


of applause from every auditor around 
e veteran was then invited by Mr 


Mullion to refresh himself with a glass of Mrs Weddel's best cherry brandy from 
a private bottle, which that worthy produced for the first time on this ocession. 
Dr Morris pledged him, and then, with great good humour, made a number 


of little remarks on the elaborate performance he had just been à 


, We 


ourselves made only one single observation, and it referred — meris a semne 


tence of Mr Tickler’s paper, in which allusion is made to the 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers over some of the su 


present situation of the Ex-Emperor. Among other thi 
greg, bean he is 


viewers seem to pity Bonaparte v 


sighs breathed 
inconveniences of the 

we remarked, the-He- 
restricted from reading 


their journal—in spite, as they would insinuate, of his earnest quarterly longings 


after a participation in that 


t intellectual banquet—end indeed they shew 
pretty plainly that tliey consider this a still more yet 


grievous kind of restriction 


than the short commons to which their hero is supposed to be reduced, in ro» 
gard to bread, cheese, mutton, garlic, and charenton.* Now it se happens, 
we have good reason to know this is a point on which Bonaparte himself 


rb diede ae e syapathies his admirers. Our excellent eld 
friend, Colonel Fehrszen of the 53d, was lately in St Helena, on his way to Ine 
dia, and he writes to us, that he paid a visit of several hours’ to the 


Emperor, with whom, on a previous ocoasion, he hed formed a very consider- 





* Said to be the favourite beverage of Napoleon Bonaparte and Timothy Tickler, Boy 
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able intimacy. Thi it might amuse the illustrious ¢aptiva, the colonel 
vatried a late number of the Edinburgh Review with him to — and 
laid it on the table when he was about to take his leave. “ Ha!” cried 
the n — have — uis — power this 
smonosylable expresses eeling of contempt, when uttered by those imperi 
lips, )-—'* Ha! quot donc! encore plus de ces brochures, à bleu et à jaune? Je 
crogeis que cette Turlupinade là étoit tombeé tout-à-fait il-y-a longtemps."— 
Then turning over the lesves, he came upon something about hi — 
<< Peste " eried he, “ Ce petit Jeffré-pourquet fait-il toujours de telles sottises 
sur mon sujet? Je huis ce Nain envienx—Il n'entend rien sur les gr 
choses ni sur les grands hommes, et voilà comme il parle!" A few minutes 
afterwards, he asked Colonel Fehrazen why he had not rather brought a Number 
or two of Blackwood's Magazine with him? adding, that he had seldom 
so heartily as when Mr Baxter* sent him the Number containing the first part 
of Odeherty's Memoirs. Our modesty prevents us from repeating all that he 
said in our praise, but we may be pardoned for mentioning the last of the sen- 
tences he at this time to the colonel. ** Je vous conjure, mon cher 
colonel, d'écrire à votre ami M. le Conducteur, qu'il m'envoye ce journal aussi 


zégulierement qu'il soit possible. Pour [Edinburgh Review—ma fei l— 
dis sont culbutés—ren —abimés—Au diable avec ces vieuz friponas 
dà! Ils ont ts la téte I" 


After such a narration as this, we could not do less than — 
to the good health of General Bonapartet—a toast which —— in 
gice by the whole of this assemblage ;—even the Ettrick Shepherd felt all his 
old prejudices entirely thawed by the sweet though distant rays of ex-imperial 
admiration, and — — parody on “ Tho’ he's back be at the 
wa," the sentiments of which not, on reflection, be thoroughly approved 
by his legitimate understanding. On looking round for the next article, 
astle and Odoherty offered themselves at the same moment to our notice, 
end we had some difficulty in deciding to which of the two the first hearing 
should be given. The age and aristocratical dignity of the Laird, on the one 
side, was met, on no unequal terms, by the manly beauty and transcendant 
ius of the Adjutant, on the other. Odoherty, indeed, conceded the paa 
when he observed the Laird's anxiety) with his accustomed Cortesia Castil- 


pel 
more to our old expedient of skying a copper, the result of which terminated, 
as usual, in favour of the Standard-bearer. That personage has indeed a won- 
derfal degree of luck in such matters. Never was such an exemplification of 
che trath of that old text, Fortuna raveTt rortisus. He made use of the 
silence with which we now surrounded him, by reading, in his usual fine high 
Tipperary key, a short continuation of that excellent series of his, the 


foxiaua ; or, Sketches of Pugilism. 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 
No III. 

Nornine so profoundly affects the ed magnificence, and new conquerors 

fmagination as he sudden fall of hu seated on the thrones of discrowned 

whan greatness. When we have been kings. Thus, — the history 
to observe the gradual de» of the Decline Fall of the Romen 

time of either in illustrious na- Empire, we anticipate the day of 

tions or als, the mind has pre- doom, ere 

pared itself for their final overthrow, 


and we behold with complecency new 
expires formed on the site of vanish- 


** Nome before our weeping face 
With heaviest sound a giant statue fell, 





* The present surgeon to Sir Hudson Lowe. 


+ We may add, in excuse of this toast, that Bonaparte hinted to the colonel his inten» 
tion of being, at no distant date, a contributor to our Miscellany. 
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Pushed by a wild and artless race 
From off its wide ambitious base, 
What time her northern sons of spoil awoke, 
And all the blended work of strength and 


With many a rude repeated stroke, 
And many a barbarous yell to thousand frag- 
ments broke ! 


In more modern times, too, every 
body, t the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
heard the thunder of the chariot wheels 
of destiny, before the downfall of Na- 
poleon. But there was no warning 
given to the knowing ones when, on 
Sunday the 10th April 1750, Brough- 
ton fell before Slack, and resigned the 
Championship of England to that ucLy 
CUSTOMER. 

The mind of the nation was taken 
unawares, and wholly unprepared for 
such an event. There was a sudden 
‘revulsion of all its most cherished feel- 
ings, and a perfect demolition of its 
strongest convictions. Broughton con- 
quered by Slack! It sounded in the 
incredulous public ear like an impose 
sibility—end while the metropolis was 
agitated by this mighty revolution, 
months elapsed before any thing like 
certainty prevailed over the remoter 
corners of the empire. 

It cannot be doubted that the effects 
of this revolution must have been long 
and severely felt throughout the whole 
southern division of Great Britain.— 
Bets to an immense amount had been 
lost and won. A sort of civil war was 
kindled in the phar for fathers had 
sported their gold-dust against their 
sons—and wives against their hus- 
bands, at immense odds—and though 
the wars of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster certainly lasted longer, and 
occasioned a greater effusion of blood, 
yet it may be doubted if the mutual 
exasperation of the adherents of the 
red and the white rose was at any period 
of their history more inveterate than 
that of the friends of Broughton and 
Slack for a good many months after 
their celebrated conflict. We have 
seen the effects produced by that fatal 
milling on the Duke of Cumberland. 
He felt the loss of that battle more 
than the defeat of Fontenay—and it 
may be questioned if the liberties of 
Britain ever received so fatal a blow 
as that inflicted on them by the shut- 
ting up of Broughton’s amphitheatre, 
or; in other words, by the suspension 
of the Fibpias Corpus. 


Boxiana—Civil Wars. 
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It is generally a long time before we 
can so reconcile ourselves to the defeat 
of a great warrior as to allow the su- 
periority of his conqueror. Indeed, 
in many instances we never are—end 
even at this day, we regard Hannibal 
as a greater soldier than Scipio, while, 
in spite of the battle of Waterloo, the 
milling qualities of Bonaparte and 
Wellington are thought to be so equal- 
ly balanced, that in the event of ano- 
thier trial it would, among the cognos- 
centi, be only guineas to pounds, or the 
Irishman for choice. So was it with 
Slack and Broughton. The fame of the 
former was not built on the rains of 
that of the latter—but on the con- 
trary, the calm and philosophical reader 
of pugilistic history, while he cheer- 
fully acknowledges the pluck and glut- 
ned of Slack, pauses with still hi 
feelings over the of Egan, in which 
are recorded the skill and heroism of 
dien hton. It would * < into too 
ong discussion, to explain the philo- 
sophy of all this. Suffice it to hint, in 
the interim, that our unwillingness to 
yield a single point in favour of long- 
established merit, either in arts or in 
a has at once a — * — 

origin—springing m an 
amiable love of virtue long admired, 
and from that strength of mind which 
will not easily give up such of its con- 
victions as have been cautiously ma- 
tured. This is more peculiarly the 
case in all free countries—and, indeed, 
exhibits a striking contrast to that 
levity and fickleness of public opinion 
80 notorious among the enslaved na- 
tions of the Continent, who forget the 
objects of their idolatry the instant 
they are overthrown, and whose ad- 
miration of greatness, instead of bein 
a vast national feeling generated 
cemented through continuous ages, is 
seldom more than an insulated and 
transient sensation called forth by 
something striking or brilliant in the 
character of men or of events. 

It was in the fourth year of his 

ign that Slack was upon to 
defend his crown against the French. 
Our readers will remember the 
national quarrel between England and 
Venice, decided in the reign of Fig, 
by the champions of the two nations, 
Bob Whitaker and that Gondolier coge 
— ow — 

some of the prominent features, 
the following contest between Slack 
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and Petit bears, what may be well 
called, a striking resemblance to that 
memorable set-to. 


ed him by the throat, and for half a minute 


held him tight by the rails, till Slack was 
nearly ed and black in the face; and 


the stage with uncommon impetuosity, till 
length Slack closed upon Petit, gave 
desperate falls, but during whi 
canted Slack twice off the stage. 
began to appear shy of Slack’s 
i ran in upon him 


d 
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it was four to one in his favour. 
Slack now changed his method of attack, 
up the Frenchman so close, 


manner Petit’s wind now began to fail 
him, and Slack was recovering his strength 
fast. Petit once more got a little advan- 
tage, and — over = rails— ae 
in over t in a desperate blow 
under the ribs of ihe Frendunan that made 
him cry peccavi. Slack was not long in 
mounting the stage, but Monsieur was so 

ie-struck that he brushed off with all the 


imaginable, never stopping to look 


strong when he bolicd. The battle lasted 
twenty-five minutes, perfectly ridiculous at 
times, and equally dreadful by turns. 
This, we believe, is theonly pitched 
ilistic combat on record between an 
nglishman and a Frenchman—and 
to do the latter justice, it would ap- 
pear that the Anti-gallican had work 
to do before Parlez-vous cried peccavi. 
It requires much stretch of thought 
to consider the French as a boxing 
people. A man may knock another 
own out of pure good will, but not 
out of pure politeness. The whole 
system of bowing, chattering, scrap- 
ing, and shrugging of shoulders, is 
adverse to the habits of the Ring. The 
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Frenth are a too lively, a too talkative, 
to be a knock-down people—who- 


could, for one moment, conceive of 
Tom Crib as having been born in the 
French dominions ? 

About a twelvemonth after he had 
overcome the Gaul, Slack was chal- 
lenged by Harris, a Bristol collier— 
but the shine was taken out of the 
black diamond in twenty minutes, 
and indeed it was so much cracked 
that it was never afterwards set in a 
ring. Four years afterwards Morton 

lis & game man, and a 
slaughterer, fought Slack upwards of- 
half-an-hour, but at lest, 

Procumbit humi Bos. 


Slack had now reigned ten years,—no 
very long period in an humble and ob- 
scure life, but an age of glory—when 
Birr STEEVENS, THE NAILOR, arose, 
and put in his claim to the crown. 

** The Haymarket was the scene of ac- 
tion, and a stage was erected in the Tennis 
Court, James Street. Slack entered the 
field with all the confidence of a veteran, 
and was acknowledged to have the advan- 
tage in the first part of the battle. But the 
Nailor, with an arm like iron, received the 

nderous blows of his antagonist on his 
eft with ease, while with his right arm he 
so punished the champion’s nob, that he 
knocked off the title, picked it up, and wore 
it. Thus fell the hitherto invincible Slack !” 


It is not recorded in the annals of 
pugilistic history whether any omens 
preceded the defeat of Slack. We 
are told by Shakspeare, who writes on 
the authority of historians contempora- 
ry with the event that 
** A little e'er the mightiest Julius fell, 
The Ene stood tenantless, and the sheeted 


ead 
Did squeel and jibber in the Roman sheets." 
So that we have no doubt, that before 
SLACK AND THE NaiLom stripped, 
the Londoners beheld figures flooring 
each other among the clouds, while 
the gigantic ghost of Broughton sport- 


ed its canvass in the midnight sky. 


Historians too often omit all mention 
of the signs of the times,—but the 
philosophic pugilist knows how to 
supply their silence, and can imagine, 
without being told of them, the 
superstitions that disturbed the FANcY 
before the overthrow of the GRAND- 
SIRE OF THE BELCHERS. 





The face of Kempferhausen, during this sporting article, was most excel- 


lent The practice of p 


ilism was evidently a mystery which his fine spe- 


culative understanding could not penetrate, and though few men have more 
6 


ase Coleridge— Kant-—Newtoa. [Sept 
enthusiasm than our friend Phillip, he could not go along with the pro- 
found disquisition empassioned feeling of the Adjutant on such a theme. 
He contented himself, however, with a short quotation out of Emmanuel 
Kant,” who had, i would appear, consideed pugilam as one of those anomalies 
in the history of the human mind, in ronds A lei pii ied gd 
phy,—end with hinting, that Randal the Nonpareil could have no fa- 





which boars e rame (beri cll "bo planes Umami, and in England the Georgian 
: : ee 


predicted.—or 
t, that a planet would be found in that region of the heavens (i. e. a planet supezisg to 
E dst (a fine telescopes Kant's aclenifieul o — 
or means of a fine 3 "s scienti or as a 
denor fom certain laws which he had esublhed in his Celestial Dyer T H 
System. ) We have unfortunately not brought with us to Braemar the volume which contains 
Kant's Himmels System ; but we will state from memory the course of reasoning which led 


Some in one degree—some in another: their escen: varies. According to laws; 

or does it vary according to any law? In general according to this law: the 

has a tendency to increase, as the from the sun increases ; that is to say, the 
ee ee 

to that n of the heavens from which the comets descend. Now from 


gta- 
dual tendency of the planetary motions to become (which tendency, by the way, 
i consequence from Kant's system, no acciden Kant suspected, 
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more 
ink to connect the motions 

planets and the comets into a more continuous chain. The comets 

as much in eccentricity as the planets, and according to the same law : so that 

net and first comet will stand pretty much in the same relation to each other as any 

to the next superior planet—or as any comet to the next more eccentric comet... 


i 
H 
H 


il 


it precisely ; but to our recollection it was made in 1781; and not 

earlier than 1780. Kant then discovered the planet Uranus à priori, (that is, he discover- 

ed the necessity of such a planet as a consequence of a law by his own 
at least six and twenty years before Herschel made the same 

the excellence of his telescope.—— N. B. The reader will object the case of 

M and of Mars—the first as icting the supposed law, the second as impet- 

fectly obeying it, (his eccentricity being indeed less than that of the next superior planet, 


but yet greater than according to his distance from the sun:) these exceptions, however, 
the system of Kant—being explained out of the same law which accounts for the 
defect in bulk of these two planets. It might have been supposed that Sir Isaac Newton 
would have been led to the same anticipation as that here ascribed to Kant, by the very 
terms in which he defines comets, viz. ** genus planetarum in orbibus e eccentric 
circa solem revolventibus ;"* but he was manifestly led away from any such — 
by the same reasoning which induced him to conclude, that no tenable theory could be de- 
vised which should assign a mechanical origin to the heavenly system. Kant has 
such a theory, which we shall lay before our-readers in a month or two. Eniros. 





© Princip. lib, S. Prop. 4l. 
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low (whom he now indignantly disowned), that the Irish people, owing to 
— of pugilisrh, * wwe base, cowardly, and savage."* The man 
who could utter such a sentiment is unwotthy of his potatoes. '* His soui’ 
said the Adjutant, with much animation, ** has not the true Irish accent—it 
wants the bregue of his country. I agree with my friend, Lord Norbury, in 
thinking * we are a fine people;' and if I heard Bill Parnell with his own lips 
say, that * i£ is only backed by a sab of his friends that an Irishman will 
fight, I would not tell him, Mr Editor, to remember the fne lines of my 
friend, Tom Moore, 

When Malachi wore the collar of gold, 

That he won from the fierce invader— 


but I would call upon him, in the words of a pardonable parody, to think, 


How Donelly wore the kerchief of blue, 
That he won from the Deptford gardener. t 


** What, sir! would any Irishman who ever heard sung ‘ the sprig of shi- 
lelah and shamrock so green,’ accuse his countrymen of cowardice? Let me 
not be misunderstood. I conceive that a duet in a ring at Moulsy-Hurst fs 
pleasanter music than a general chorus at Donnybrook fair. But that is a 
cultivated, a scientific taste ; and let no man rashly assert, that the genius, 
and intellect, and moral worth of a people, may not exhibit themselves as 
strikingly in the shilelah as in the fist, in a GENERAL ROW, as in a LIMITED 
BET-TO. Is it the part of a coward, Mr Editor, for one of the Tipperary lads to 
step forward and ask the Kerry. lads, * who will snaze ? and if Roderic Mi- 
lesius M‘Gillicuddy replies, * J am the boy to snaze in your face,’ is my cousin 
& coward because the Tipperary shilelahs come twinkling about his nob as thick 
as ?t By the staff of St Patrick, a coward has no business there at all ; 

what though Mr M'Gillicuddy be backed by a mob of friends, a8 the 
county says, has not O'Donnahue his friends too? and where then is the 
cowardice of knocking down every Pat you can lay your twig upon, till you 
‘yourself go tlie way of all flesh ? and if * twenty men should basely fall upon 
‘one,’ why, to be sure, their turn will come next, and all odds will be even. 


At the close of the day, when the pot-house is full, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought in the tap-room is heard but a bull, 
And * arrah, be easy !* comes soft from the grove. 


** No, Mr Editor, never may Morgan Odoherty live to see that day when 
the shilelah shall no longer flourish and be flourished in the Green fs — 
Here Mr Tims softly interposed, and after qus gain, the Standard-bearer 
, on that liberal philosophy, which discerns and knows how to appreciate the 
genius of a people in their pastimes, without any invidious preference of one 
to another, volunteered (if agreeable to the Editor and the Contributors) a 
song, entitled, ** Ye pugilists of England," which he understood was written 
either by Mr Gregson, Mr Egan, or Mr Thomas Campbell. This handsome 
Offer was received with thunders of applause, and nothing could be grander 
than the trio. We remarked, that during the ode there was not an unclenched 
fist in the whole Tent. 


e Maurice and Berghetta, or the Priest of Rahery ; a tale. London, 1819. 

+ An allusion to the great fight between Sir Dan and Oliver. 

f This is a sweet pastoral image, which we ourselves once heard employed by a very 
delicate-looking and modest young woman, a ME ee eee 
, the cudgels of an affray. A broken head is in Ireland always spoken of in terms of en- 
dearment, and much of the same tender feeling is naturally transferred to the shilelah¥ 
that inflicted it. ‘* God bless your honour,” said the same gentle creature to us, while 
casting a look of afféctionate admiration on our walking.stick (at that time we had no 
rheumatism), ** you would give a swate blow with it.” It is in such expressions that we 
may trace the genius of a people, and they should serve to moderate that indignation with 
which moralists are wont to speak of the ** brutality” of Irish quarrels. In the account 
of the battle between Randal and Martin the baker, we observed, with pleasure, an imita- 
tion of this Hibernian amenity. After stating that Randal finished the fight by a 
knock-down facer, the historian (probably our good'friend, Mr Egan) very prettily re- 
— ee ee ee A Gon alee kegs! 

ot. V. 4Q 


af. 
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| YE PUGILISTS OF ENGLAND. 


4s Mesers Price, Tims, and Woods (Son of the Fighting Waterman ), on the 
— 4th of September 1819, Aa Lee of Dec. 4 


L 4. 
YE Pugilists of England, The spirits of prime pugilists 
Who your native sod, Shall rise at every round ; 
Whose pluck has braved a thousand years, For the ring it was their field of fame, 
Cross-buttock, blow, and blood, To them ’tis holy-ground. 
Your corky canvass sport again, Where Slack and mighty Belcher feli, 
To mill another foe, Your manly hearts shall glow, 
d Tn pring, Toana fae ADE: As you peel, true as steel, 
hile the betters noisy grow ; e the betters noisy grow ; 
While the banging rages loud and long, While the banging rages loud and long, 
And the betters noisy grow. And the betters noisy grow. 
, 2 . 4, 
A Briton needa no peni The Randal-rag of England 
No bravos "long his street.— Must yet terrific burn, 
His trust is in a strong-roped ring, Till Ireland’s troublesome knight be beat, 
A square of twenty-feet. And the star of Crib return ! 
With one-twos from his horny fists, Then, then, ye glutton-pugilists, 
He floors the coves below, The claret rel shall flow, 
As they crash, on the grass, To the fame, of your name, 
When the betters noisy grow ; When the noise of betts is low ; 
When the banging rages loud and long, When Sir Dan lies levelled loud and long, 
And the betters noisy grow., - And the noise of betts is low. 





Mr Price, whose voice reminded us of Incledon in his best days, took the 
tenor; Mr Tims’ sweet and shrill pipe was a most exquisite counter-tenor ; 
and, with the sole exception of eman, we never heard any thing at all 


comparable to the bass of young Woods." The accompaniment, too, was ex- 


ceedingly fine. Wastle blew his bugle affletuoso; Tickler, who fingers with 
any man in England, though we confess that his bow-hand is not so free, 
flowing, and unfettered, as that of Yaniewicz, was powerful on his fiddle; and 
John of Sky, on the bagpipe, at one moment, roused the soul to all the tri- 
umph of victory, and at another sunk it into the despondency of defeat. At 
that line, in particular, which the three voices dwelt upon with mournful em- 


phasis,— 
** When Sir Dan lies levelled loud and long,” — 


we observed the tear start into Odoherty's eyes, and he veiled them with his 
foraging-cap, as if wishing to seal his sight from the vision of the conquest of 
Crib and the downfall of Donelly. We were apprehensive at one time, that 
the Standard-bearer and Mr Tims would have quarrelled ; but on the latter 
assuring Odoherty that he yielded to no man in his admiration of the pluck and 

rowess of Sir Daniel Donelly, and that he could not be supposed answerable 
or the prophetic intimations of the poet, the Adjutant extended his hand to- 
wards him with his accustomed suavity, and by that pacific overture quieted 
the incipient alarm of the Cockney. He at the same time offered to back Sir 
Dan against all Britain, Crib not excepted, for a cool hundred—and against 
Jack Carter, £100 to £80. The best Irish pugilists, continued the Adjutant, 
** have been Corcoran, Ryan, Odonnel, Doherty, (filius carnalis, we believe, of 
Morgan’s half-uncle, Father Doherty, an Irish priest, who dropt the O for res- 
sons best known to himself,) and Donelly"—but here we felt it absolutely neces- 
sary to interfere, and to request Mr Wastle to read his article, by way of di- 
verting our thoughts into a different channel. 'The Laird obeerved, that he 


* This entertaining and accomplished fellow is Mr Tims’ body servant. He is 
a natural son of the brave Woods, who fought Richmond the Black, but he is a far better 
man than his father; and though he has, we believe, never exhibited publicly in the ring, 
his private turn-ups have been numerous, and he has still been the winner, without a 
scratch. He is the only man in England a match for Randal. Will the sporting Colene! 
back the Nonpareil for £300 ^ 
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did not feel as if his ** Essay on the Study of Physical Seience" would sound 
erefore ould 


well after the Boxiana, and th 
with reading a very short paper, on 


wouid, for the present, content himself 


TAHE SCOTTISH PROVERBS OF ALLAN RAMSAY. 


Ir would be unfair to take the pro- 
verbs of any nation as a complete in- 
dex of its dispositions, as these sayings 


ue puer imbued with a certain 
ness and severity, resulting from 


the prudential purposes they are meant 
to serve. Among the proverbs of all 
nations, a great many bear evident 
marks of having been first suggested 
to the human mind in its struggles 
with the evils of life. They are couch- 
ed in salt and poignant language, such 


as evinces that they were not conceiv-. 


ed in a genial humour, or on a bed of 
roses. The devil is uently men- 
tioned in all collections of proverbs. 
The pleasurable hours of life are not 
those which give birth to many wise 
saws, reflection being oftener produc- 
ed by anxieties and disappointments. 
Most nations have some proverbe 
adapted to times of conviviality ; but 
these are commonly prudential in sub- 
stance, and consist of epicurean ex- 
hortations to enjoy ves while we 
can. It is remarkable, that women 
are never mentioned with complacency 
in any collection of adages, nor is the 
passion of love alluded to without a 
sneer—a circumstance which concurs, 
with many others, to prove, that the 
inventors of most proverbe have been 


- persons. 
Or The collection of Scots proverbs, 
made by Allan Ramsay, is probably 
far from a complete one; but, so far 
as it , it is certainly interesting 
and of meaning. The images are 
strong and homely— indeed sometimes 
too homely to be quoted. One char- 
acteristic which the Scots proverbs 
have, along with some others, is, that 
nothing is — directly if it can 
be expressed by implication. Another 
characteristic is, that a more than usual 
number are couched in the form of 
taunts, and are evidently meant to 
serve as checks in store for vanity and 
self-complacency ; and, indeed, it has 
been often said of our countrymen, 
that the desire of levelling was rather 
too powerful an element in their com- 
position ; and probably this is the rea- 
son why incredulity appears among 
them rather like a passion than as an 
intellectual habit. Whatever may be 


the relation which the spirit of emula- 
tion bears to morality, it cannot be 
denied that, when it runs in a fortu- 
nate channel, it is a fertile cause of 
glorious undertakings and perform- 
ances, and in a free country ought to 
make itself known by all sorts of ex- 
cellent fruits. But nothing can be 
more pernicious, when it exists among 
& people, not as an active and produc- 
tive principle, but merely as a love of 
detraction, and & habit of shutting 
one's ears in dogged self-complacency. 
This unfortunate style of feeling is 
well exemplified in the pictures drawn, 
of Scottish peasantry, by Mrs Hamilton 
in the Cottagers of Glenburnie—a 
book in which some errors of the na- 
tional dispositions are traced to their 
source, and their degrading tendency 
made clear and apparent. It is unfor- 
tunate for the glory of a nation, when 
the spirit of emulation thinks, accord- 
ing to one of Allan Ramsay’s proverbe, 
that ** it is better to hold than to 
draw," and says, ** I am contented to 
sit still, provided nobody else distin- 
guishes himself, and all I wish for is, 
to find a sufficient number of persons 
similarly inclined, who will unite with 
me in keeping every thing level." 
And certainly, if a very great majority 
are so —— it often happens that 
every thing may be kept level as a 
frozen lake. But then our country 
becomes nothing more than our place 
of residence, instead of forming the 
centre of disinterested associations and 
attachments—instead of being the ab- 
stract idea which presides over every 
liberal undertaking. 

Allan Ramsay does not say that he 
collected his adages from any particu- 
ai — He was born in the town 
of Peebles, and spent a great r- 
tion of his life in Edintor b wem 
the conflux of persons from all districts 
of Scotland would occasion & mixed 
circulation of these morsels of tradi- 
tional wisdom. When some half dozen 
of farmers met at a tavern, the pro- 
verbs of — tive — would 
be interchan way of repartee, 
or flung in each other's eeth libe texta 
of Scripture in a theological dispute. 
In the book the sayings are ranged 
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alphabetically, but those that follow 
are picked out without any rule. The 
Scottish proverbs are replete with coarse 
images, and on that account some of 
them cannot be employed as subjects 
for commenting upon. 





Loud on the loan was ne'er a good milk 
: cow. 

Is this saying only a rule by which 
to discriminate the qualities of cattle ? 
Or is it not also a sarcasm which may 
be.used against any sort of empty 
noise and talking in the business of 
life, as productive of little fruit? The 
time which the cow spends in exercis- 
ing her voice, is lost as to the pur- 
poses of eating and ruminating ; or, 
perhaps, the aim of the proverb is to 
indicate, that silence is a good symp- 
tom with regard to the degree of per- 
severance exerted in any occupation. 


Fhe first fuf of a fat haggis is ever the 
bauldest 


This ill-favoured expression-has pro- 
bably been most frequently made use 
of as a damper. Its aim is slyly to 
insinuate, that activity is like steam, 


whose force is poured out once for all, : 


and copiously only at first. The pro- 
verb has also its true application to 
any species of elasticity which results 
only from compression, and which 
loses itself in air when impediments 
are removed. 
They are ay gude that are far awa. 

A taunt, meant to serve as a check 
upon the practice of invidiously com- 
` mending the absent, in reference to 
the faults of those who are nearer. It 
is probably a domestic proverb, and 
chiefly used among relations. In this 
expression, the person who is “ far 
> js placed in a most ludicrous 
position, being virtually warned against 


approaching a step nearer, notwith- 
standing all the kindness and esteem 
with which he is regarded 





I ne'er loo'd meat that crawed in my 
crapin. 

A maxim characteristic of the na- 
tional prudence. The import is, that 
we should reject any present advan- 
tage which may afterwards entail up- 
on us sources of vexation. 


Nipping and scarting are Scots’ folks 


wooing. 
This would seem to imply, that the 
acrid particles have such a preponder- 
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ance in the national constitition, that 
they must first fume off in ungracious 
words and actions before emity can be 
established between the sexes. But 
these inimical manifestations probably 
do not take = in ok ae 
nate vanity, alternating wi ide, 
is a very wayward impulse, and gives 
occasion to a thousand imago pers 
cings and oblique approaches, it is 
to these, among suitors and their mis- 
tresses, that the saying alludes. 


Ride fair and jaup nane. 

A n should Cidesvour to ac- 
complish his object without creating 
annoyance to others. This Was 
in existence before the era of pe- 
-Fiodical publications. 


The wife is ay welcome that comes wi" 
a crooked oster. 
" That is * mee t under 
er arm. & griping, 
selfish sound, El is by no mesns 
complimentary to ** the wife with the 
crooked oxter.” It plainly intimates 
what sort of reception she would get 
if she came like the servant sent forth 
by Timon of Athens, with an empty 
box under his cloak instead of a gift ; 
and which box produces so much asto- 
nishment among his friends. 


O'er haly was hanged, and rough and 
sonsy wan awa. 

This is aimed at characters of the 
Blifil class. Almost all nations have 
proverbs of similar import, expressmg 
their dislike to excessive ibili 
of conduct, and intimating that they 
feel more confidence when they can 
see the natural mixture of and 
evil operating in a character, according 
to intelligible principles, that require 
no explanation. 





Lang-tongued wives gae lang w? baira. 

Here H extraordinary physiologi- 
cal fact, or rather assertion. It does 
not appear that it contains any moral 
meaning—et least after deliberating 
and reflecting upon it, we are unable 
to discover any other import besides 
the literal one, which it would re- 
m a Baconian induction to esta- 
blish. | 


Tak a hair o' the dog that bit you. 

A favourite maxim among drunk- 
ards, who, in suffering penance after a 
debauch, are glad of an excuse for rc- 
turning to the dog that bit them. 








r 


1819.) 
The thicfer-like the better sedger, 


Means only that a rough exterior is 
connected with valour ; for, to take it 
in any other sense, would be to throw 
discredit on the military character. 
Whatever might be the notion that 
was entertained concerning the nature 
of a soldier-like appearance when this 
saying had its origin, a soldier is now 
expected to be more personable and 
venust than the member of any other 


profession. 
TEM MEL M rake after the 
4 . 


This is evidentl 
person accustom 


the reflection of a 
to look about him, 


and observe where he could employ. 


his rake with advantage, but who 
found that many others were abroad 
on the same errand. 
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These are a few to shew 
the flavour of Allan’s compilation, and: 
to induce the study of such things as: 
illustrate the dispositions of our fore- 
fathers, and consequently ef their de- 
scendants. It would be a sin to turn 
over even the proverbs of one's'eountry, 
for no other purpose than to make jests 
on them. The coldest and most un- 
favourable side of a nation's character 
is always that which ap in its 
prian sayings, and therefore the 

t light in which to view these say- 
ings, is to consider them as the neces- 
sary reverse, and opposite element to 
its , according to the maxim of 
those philosophers who think that all 
things exist like a Gothic arch, by the 
pressure of ee forces. 1 wish we 
could take hold of twenty other things 
besides proverbs to prevent our coun- 
trymen from forgetting themselves. 


° Just as Mr Wastle was concluding his acute little article, John Mackay, 
whom we had despatched for Braemar to meet the walking postman, returned 
with a packet of letters—and for half an hour the Contributors were busily 
employed with their contente—all except —— who with perfect sang- 
froid suffered his three to lie unopened on the table, or every now and then 
gave them, one after another, a chuck into the air with sin dexterity, 
that shewed him to be a perfect adept in legerdemain and slight of hand. On 
asking our friends if any of their communications were articles for the Maga- 
zine, the Adjutant replied, that as far as his letters were concerned it was for 
ourselves to ju e being a dun from Scaife and Willie—another, a short 
account, he believed, from k ofa billiard table—end the third, he 
had some reason to think, was a bill for £95 on the Commercial Bank, which 
he had sent to a friend to whom he was indebted for that sum, but which, he 
dared to say, was now returned to him with the well-known words ** no ef- 
fects." this was said with that gay and careless manner that marks the 
true man of the world, and the Standard-bearer remarked with a smile, that 
Messrs Scaife and Willis, though the best natured and most skilful tailors in 
being, um ds not to send accounts to gentlemen whose breeches they had 
made without pockets capable of holding them, and that therefore he was 
under the necessity of employing their well intentioned letter in lighting his 


pipe. Mordecai Mullion then handed over to us the following letter from his 
er H 


perceive we 


MY DEAR MORDECAI. 

I round all our concerns in a much 
better way at Glasgow than we could 
have expected after the late crash ; and 
I verily believe, that our good friend 
the Skipper will yet beat to windward 
of the Gazette. Folks don’t look the 
least shy at our bills, and our credit is 
good. The Ski requested me not 
to press him hard, which God knows 
never was our intention; and he will 
send us six barrels of the bést Bunawe 
salmon, a hogshead of Jamaica, 500 lbs. 
of double Gloucester, a choice assort- 


h, accompanied with a very clever sketch, which our readers will 
ve got engraved ; and, with his permission, we read it aloud. 


ment of best Westphalias, and a ton of 
dried ling: he lets us have them all 
very low ; and when I have seen them 
stowed away in our cellars, I shall 
feel easy about the Skipper. M‘Cor- 
quindale and M‘Clure offered to 
settle our account at once in cod and 
craw-fish ; but as we suffered much 
from our cods last year, and craw-fish 
is a drug, I demanded Loch-fine her- 
ring, and kiplings, and got what I be- 
lieve will cover us. I had most diffi- 
culty of all with that wasp M‘Huffie, 
and had to threaten a horning. My 
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tleman came to himself when he 
nd me serious ; and I saw his rein- 

deers ear ang I left the Gallow- 

; and finer tongues never pressed 

S" palate Poor Donald M*Tavish is 
on his last legs, but I took his debt in 
branxy, and have no doubt of inflicting 
it to advantage on our brethren of the 
Dilettanti. That sumph, Rab ^ 
offered me a bill on Cornelius Giffen ; 
I preferred taking him in good Mearns 
butter; and he sent me ten croeks of 
30 libs. each, as yellow as a dandelion. 
In short, our books will balance, which 
is more than some of our acquaintances 
both here and in the west can say, 
who hold their heads higher than 
the Mullions.—So much for business. 
And now, my dear Mordecai, let me 
give you an account of a sort of adven- 
turein which I was engaged on my 
way back from Glasgow. I fear it will 
lose much in the recital—as I have not 
the pen ofa Tickler or an Odoherty ; 
yet as you requested me to give you 
the news, I will try to describe the scene 
just as I saw it acted. 

I was jogging along on our “ bit 

wney," with my honest father's wal- 

behind meas usual, when just where 
the former road takes up the hill to the 
auld Kirk o' Shotts, I met a most extra- 
i Cavalcade, which reminded 
me of Stothard's Picture of the ** Pro- 
cession of Pilgrims to Canterbury,” so 
well engraved — friend Cromek 
et multis aliis. I y felt, as if I had 
slid back many centuries, and were 
coeval with Gower and Chaucer. My 
rise was not diminished, when the 
leading ilgrim gravely accosted me 
wi €€ 


ow do you do Mr Hugh 
Mullion? When did you hear from 
your brother Mordecai?” I pulled 
up old Runciman, and took a leisure- 
ly and scrutinizing observation of the 
pilgrimage. Before I had time to open 
my mouth, or rather to shut it again, 
for I believe it was open—the leading 

ilgrim continued, “ I am the Editor 
of Constable and Company's Magazine, 
and these are my Contributors. We 
are going to pitch our tent near the 
Kirk o' Shotts, for you must not think, 
Mr Hugh, that we are not allowed a 
vacance as well as Ebony’s people. If 
you are not obliged to be in Edinburgh 
to-night, will you join us?—I dare say 


* See Dr Jamieson once more. There is really no doi 
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lese beg useful.” I declare 
to you, my Mordecai, that the 


very thought of this po 80 
convulses me with laughter, even at 
this hour, that I can write no better 
a hand than a member of parlia- 
ment. For, only imagine, the pood 
worthy editor, in -clerical, half- 
lay attire— Dune black breeches, 
and D. D. boots, black silk waistcoat, 
pepper and salt coat, and shovel hat 
most admirably constructed for scoop- 
ing a draught out of a well, mounted 
on a remarkably fine jack ass, who, on 
being brought to a stand-still, let down 
* — head — his fore 
egs, like the piston of a steam-engine, 
and then shewing his alligator like 
jaws, gave a yawn in which was gaunt- 
ed * out a whole month's sleepless- 
ness. It requires a v peculiar kind 
of a seat, to look well on ass-back ; 
long stirrups, and legs nearly if not 
altogether meeting below ; whereas the 
Editor sat too far forward upon the 
shoulder, like Don Olivares, Spa- 
nish minister, in that famous picture of 
Velasquez, in our last exhibition. Im- 
mediately behind him came our excel- 
lent friend, the old German doctor, in a 
full suit of sables, with spurs on his 
pumps, according to the ancient phy- 
sical school; and elevated many feet 
above the editor, on that well wn 
hack the Paviour, for many years 
the property of Mr Campbell, Stabler 


and Vintner, Canongate. The doc- 


tor perspired extremely, and had a 
Monteith handkerchief hanging over 
his brows from beneath his hat, which 
caused him to elevate his chin conside- 
rably before he could bring his ogles 
to bear on any inferior object. As he 
pulled up, a swarm of flies went off 
with a loud fuz from his veil, and then 
all settled again upon it, as if the 
queen-bummer had been enclosed in a 
crany of the Monteith. I never saw an 
elderly gentleman seemingly more un- 
comfortable; and he could only ex- 
claim, *' any thing’s better than this ; 
I wish I were in the Hartz forest." 
Scarcely could I believe mine eyes, 
when they seemed to behold riding to- 
gether cheek by jowl, and as like as 
twins, no less personages than the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
and “ John the brother of Francis.” 


without the Doctor's Dictionary ; 


but let no man, on any account whatever, buy the Abridgment. 
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The ————— my — 
on perceivi in such company ; 
aod Io divert my ideas, exclaimed. 
with his usual vivacity, (there is 
certainly something very pleasant in 
Jeffrey's smile.) ‘‘ Ha! Mullion my 
fellow! these were very tasty 
ams you sent us out to Creigcruick ; 
as my friend Napier would say, I made 
an essay on the scope and tendency of 
Bacon: nothing like repeated experi- 
ments—induction is the most satisfac- 
tory of all modes of reasoning. I am 
rised the ancients never stumbled 
upon it ; though to tell you the truth, I 
believe it to be as old as the days of 
Ham.” All this time, a very ia: 
expression played round the greater Jet- 
frey's lips, which it would not be fair 
to call wicked; but which certainly 
' had in it a deal of malice of a 
small playful kind. As he glanced his 
hawk eyes towards the Editor, whose 
back was turned, because his ass in- 
sisted it should be so, he said in an af- 
fectionate tone of voice, "* En avant, en 
avant, my dear coz: I hear the wheels 
of thé mail-coach, give little sturdy a 
touch of Peter Bell.” The ass seemed 
instinctively afraid of Mr. Jeffrey's 
voice, and got under weigh, 


s With the slow motion of a summer-cloud,” 


followed by the Paviour, and the 
more alert nags of the brother-re- 
viewers, which they had obvious dif- 
ficulty in reining in, so as to prevent 
them from passing the Editor. 

But now a much more formidable Con- 
tributor presented himself in the person 
of that p gentleman, the Scors- 
MAN. He was mounted on that try- 
ne a mule, which had plant- 
ed his fore-feet considerably in advance, 
strongly backed by his hind ones, 
brought up asa corps de reserve to 
support the first line, so that he was 
entrenched in a very strong position, 
from which the cudgel of the infuriated 
Scotsman in vain banged to dislodge 
him. It was a fair match between 
- wrath and obstinacy ; and it was im- 
possible to say which would win the 
day. There were moments in which 
the mule seemed to lose heart, under 
the murderous blows of his rider ; 
while, at other times, the stubbornness 
of the wretched creature he so inhu- 
manly bestrode so irritated the Scots- 
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mar, that he would frequently hit his 
own shins with his own cudgel, and 
then betray his uneasiness by the most 
cee — — him rode that 

ickset vulgar-loo person, some- 
what like a methodist preacher, a good 
deal marked with the small pox, and 
well known among the town council 
by the name of the Scotsman's Fr1uN- 
xy, ° (there is no need to enrich ye 
with his name,) who told him * to 
remember bis infirmity, and mot to 
allow his passion so to get the better of 
him as to bring on one of his fits." I 
thought, my dear Mordecai, that the 
Scotsman's fits had always come on 
about the same hour on the Saturdays 
only, but I now found that they are 
not so regular as to be depended upon, 
and that he is often overtaken quite 
unexpectedly, and without any pree 
vious intimation. "The fit by no 
means improved his natural beauty and 
elegance—but caused such unaccount- 
able contortion, both of face and per- 
son, that the Flunky himself seemed 
alarmed—while Dugald Macalpine, 
the Pimping Caddy of the Laigh 
Kirk, who accompanied the proces- 
sion, was heard to exclaim ** Pure 
fallow, is this him that wishes to 
mend the constitution? I’m sure nae 
burrugh’s half sae rotten as his ain 
breast. Gude saf us, hear how he’s 
fliting on the Lord Provost, wha's 
worth a dizen sic like Gallowa’ stots 
as himsel.—Hush, hush—he's now 
cursan on Mr Blackwood. —Wha's he 
that Dr Morris he's slavering about ? 
I wush him and sum ither Doctor was 
but here to gie him a dose of pheesic. 
O, sirs! luk at the red whites o' his 
e'en, a rowan’ about in his heed! 
Hech ! how the tae tail o' his mouth 
gangs up wi a swurl to his ee-bree ! 
What a lang foul tongue's banging 


‘out o' his jaws! Ach! siccan a girn 


I doubt he'll neer cum about again. 
It’s shurely an awfu' judgment on 
him, for swearan, and cursan, and 
damman on ither folk.—Hech, sers, 
but he'll mak a grusome corp !” 

My attention was luckily diverted 
from this painful spectacle by one of 
the most ludicrous exhibitions you cen 
imagine—and one which made me feel 
the genius of our immortal Shakspeare 
(I call him ours, Mordecai, for, after our 
President's famous speech on that great 
day before the Dilettanti, Shakspeare 


*. The most opprobrious name, in Scotland, for a body-menial, 
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bringing together en the same soene 
the extremes of human wretchedness, 
and human absurdity. For I looked, 
and lo! upon a white horse sat Dr 
Search* and the Dominie ! I knew the 
horse well, Mordecai !—a fellow of 
most rare action—whohad run through 
many a summer's heat and winter's 
cold in the Dunbar dilly, but who, 
having become not a little spavined of 
fate, has de from his wonted di- 


ligence, though still it would appear a 

hack— 

** And he now carries who ere-while but 
drew." 


Dr Search occupied the seat near- 
est the mane—and the Dominie sat 
with a grim and dissatisfied face on 
the haunches, which, being very 
high, may be likened to the two- 
ehilling ery in reference -to the 
boxes. He held desperately with one 
hand by the crupper, while, with the 
other, he was ever and anon snatching 
at the reins, which he could not bear 
to see in Dr Search’s hand, who, to 
say the truth, is not so good a horse- 
man as Colonel Quintin by 360 de- 
grees. The Doctor had a spur, I ob- 
served, on his near heel, which, short 
aod blunt as it was, he contrived, by 
repeated kicks, to indent into the 
gushets of the Dominie’s black worsted 
stockings so as to fetch blood. The 
poor pedagogue implored ride and tie, 
but to the prayer of this equitable 
petition, such is the charms of prece- 
dence, his ear the practitioner would 
not seriously incline—and the patient 
had nothing for it but to submit his 
leg to the search. They were clothed, 
s: first and last,” in black apparel, 
‘but the Dunbar hack, who is the 
oldest horse that ever wore white 
hairs, — n been rubbed 
over with some depilatory preparation, 
and so freely shed “ his longa and his 
shorts" over the two unfortunate gen- 
tlemen, most unjustifiably seated on his 
back, that they were both in a very 
hairy condition, and the Dominie in- 
ded. was absolutely gray. The spec- 
tacle was not lost on two small boys 
who were enjoying the summer vaca- 


* For farther 1 


one of whom, like a little Triton, 
blew a cow's horn in honour of those 
mounted deities, and the other clap- 
Bom 

, Spou as if reciting for a 
schol-medal that fine line in Grey's 
Ode, 


“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king,” 


while a poor old labourer who was 
knapping stones on the road side, kept 
his hammer in air, aimed towards the 
mark at his toe, and seemed to con- 
gratulate himself on the appearance of 
two persons evidently worse off than 
himself, and in a more hopeless con- 
dition. As the * es ambo” 
ambled by, they were succeeded by a 
knot of persons evidently attached to 
the procession, whom I soon perceived 
to be the “ seven young men” of the 
Chaldee MS. They wore a sort of 
uniform, of which lean and shrivelled 
nankeen pantaloons formed the most 
distinguishing part. These pantaloons 
had been so frequently washed, that 
they had almost shrunk up into 
breeches, and indeed, I discovered 
them to be pantaloons chiefly from the 
want of buttons below the knees. 
The seven seemed all to be Knights 
of the Garter—some of them sporting 
red worsted, but most of them tape. 
The Editor had obviously distributed 
to each young man a pair of unbleach- 
ed thread stockings for the festival, 
and eke a pair of new shoes, in which, 
as usual, he shewed more genius than 
judgment, for sorely seemed their 
feet to be blistered, so that seven 
lamer young men could not be seen in 
town or country on a summer’s day. 
Neither did they keep the step proper- 
ly, but were Perel treading on 
each other’s kibes, so that they might 
have been traced along the dust ^ 
of the beaten highway by the drops 
of blood that kept oosing from their 
heels. To keep up their courage, they 
were all singing pretty much after the 
fashion of a Dutch concert—and I dis- 
tinctly heard the — 2 one of them 

uavering a sort of profane parody on 
: well-known English glee, d 


of this learned Theban, see a — lately published by 
him, in reply to the aspersions of Dr Morris on the University of Edinburgh. Br the by, 
Ritson the — was exceedingly wroth with Dr Percy for saying ** Sce MSS." when 
such MSS. was in the sole possession of the Bishop of Dromore himself, and perhaps our 
readers, on attempting to get a sight of this erudite writer, may feel some surprise at our 


sending thani on a cose Nevertheless, there is such a pamphlet. 
2 
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* We are Seven poor Contributes, 

From garret just aot free, &c.” 
while, unless I am much mistaken, 
another breathed out in still more 
Elegiac murmurs, en imitation of 
Wordsworth's well-known lyrical bal- 
lad, '* We are Seven," at the pathetic 
close of which I could not but feel 
very much affected— 
** But still the child would have his will, 
Nay, master, * we are seven.’ ” 


But I now recollected, that the Edi- 
tor had requested me to join the party, 
so, as Runciman was quite fresh, I 
helped up several of the seven young 
men upon his back, and cautioning 
the foremost and hindermost to take a 
lesson by Dr Search and Dominie, and 
hold weil by the mane and crupper, at 
the same time quieting the fears of him 
in the middle by reiterated assurances 
of his safety, I turned back prettyaharpe 
ly on foot, and came up with the Edi 
tor and his advanced guard, just as they 
had fixed upon a spot for their encam 
ment. I was grievously esr 
however, on missing both the Greater 
and lesser Jeffrey, who had gone on, aa 
I was told, to pay a visit at Hamilton 
Palace, to their friend Lord Archibald— 
end who bad, good-naturedly, lent the 
p their countenance as far as the 

irk of Shotts, being resolved to play 
fair by the Editor. In less than half an 
bour up came the Seven young men, 
whoall in one voice returned me thanks 
for the use of Runciman, without whom 
they verily believed they could never 
have reached the camp. Runciman 
looked at me in a very quisquis sort of 
& way, as much as to say, “ I think 
nothing of the wallise, but I never 
bargained for the Contributors.” There 
was some difficulty in getting them all 
off—but by dropping down one at a 
time behind, Runciman’s decks were 
at last cleared, and he instantly tes- 
tified his satisfaction, by throwing his 
heela up in the air with an agility 
scarcely to have been ex from a 
steed of his standing at the bar. Short- 
ly after, the Scotsman and his Fiun- 
xy, and the Pimrina Cappy, arrived 
-—the first with those dull, heavy, 
leaden eyes, and that W Can 
— —— ot mamian e 
recov m the epilepsy o on. 
The Caddy had wished to have carried 





* The Scotsman’s fits are certainly of the nature of epilepsy, a disease thus defined 
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ers 
him back to ardeo v rdc 
g in 


propose! roused every 
lunky’s soul, who, you will remember, 
made a most eloquent speech last year 
about foul bandages, and stained sheets, 
and crowded water-closets, and indeed 
raved beyond all rational Hope. The 
Scotaman was, therefore, seated on 
a stone, where he looked like one 
of those master-pieces of ancient art~— 
not surely the Apollo Belvidere, ner 
yet the Antinous—but some solitary 
—— exhausted by a Morris-dance ; 
the Editer could only look at him 
with a true Christian pity, without 
being able to administer to him the 
smallest relief. 
— now — — the Tent = 
sent by the heavy waggon, 
had lain all night on ths seal aide; a5 
that it was in ssad rampled condition. 
An attempt was, however, made te 
t it into some decent kind of order, 
t just as we were going to hoist it, 
a sour Cameronian-looking sort ef a 
faymer came up, and stem Ager] 
thas the Tent should not rl a 
there to “ fley the stirks,” ng us, 
ake time, — — 
i allows," and threatening to 
— & Constable, at which I ob« 
served the seven y men faintly 
smiled. We accordin i 
quarters higher up the hill, and were 
eommenci tions & second time, 
when a shearers, Irish and High« 
land, were attracted by curiosity to the 
tent, and their conversation beeame so 
extremely indecent, that mo respecte 
able set of Contributars eeuld stand 
it ; so we broke ground , and ate 
tempted a lodgment close to the Kirk 
of Shotts. For some time we were 
greatly annoyed by numbers of blacks 
eattle, who returned wheeling and 
wheeling around us, in the language 
of Milton, 


** Sharpening their mooned horns," 


poen attracted by the “ Galloway 
Stot ;” but they soon grew weary of 
looking at us, and fi y gave up the 
Magazine. 

At last the pole was hoisted, and 
the canvass displayed, with the words 


* CONSTABLE AND COMPANY & EDIN- 


BURGH MAGASINZ, in letters 
above the door, surmoun by the 
whole posse and esse of Beasts. 1t was, 


* 


convulsive motion of the whole body, or some of its parts, with Are of sense.” 


VoL. V. 
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however, soon but too evident that not 
one of the party knew how to pitch a 
tent.of the — tion; — there iea 
no getti e pole to stand perpendi- 
ala, o. tiat the ropes on one side 
were à great deal too long—and on 
the other by much too short. There 
was no deficiency of wooden pegs, 
but baa A were blunt and pointless, 
and make no e on the 
hard ground of the hill of Shotts, 
perched and baked as it was by two 
months drought. The dominie ex- 
erted himself in vain with his great 
maul, but he missed the mark much 
oftener than he hit it, and the 

committed to his charge seemed the 
bluntest of the whole set. “I think 
the tent will stand now,” said the Edi- 
tor, with a dubious face and hesitating 
voice—and the Dominie replied, “ It 


is perfectly glorious." P 
ous ! 


t morning, his s 
from him, and he was like 

other Contributors, so he prudently re- 
tired from the championship. The 


pole creaked — and there was gald 


& continued starting of wooden pegs— 
but we sat down nevertheless to a sort 
of lunch, consisting of kibbuck * bakes* 
and small beer—with a small allow- 
ance of butter to each Contributor, 
which, I regret to say, was very ran- 
cid, melted down into a sort of lamp- 
oil, and thickly interspersed with flies. 
There was in a hamper, a large store 
of eggs which had been previously 
boiled—but then they had come se- 
veral months before from the Isle of 
Arran, and though few of them were 
chickeny, all of them were a great deal 
worse—some black as ink, and others 
of that yellow peculiar to the pus on a 
long-neglected wound.  ** I never 
smelt any thing half so noxious,” 
said the Flunky, “ but an ulcer last 

ear on an old woman's knee, in the 

nfirmary, which had not been allow- 
ed half its allowance of rag" 
but here the Editor mildly stopt the 
Flunky, reminding him, that the yoke 
of the Arran eggs was hard enough to 





bear of itself, without any unnecessary: 
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exaggerations. Here I very fortunizte- 
ly went to the door—for some how or 
other smal] beer never quite agrets 
with me—aend no sooner had I got 
** sub dio,” than down came Cox- 
STABLE AND COMPANY'S EDINBURGH 
MacaziNz about the ears of the Con- 
tributors, while such a noise arose 


** As if the whole ihhabitation perished.” 


Soon as the first wild din ceased, I 
heard the small plaintive voice of Dr 
Search exclaiming, as if he had been 
under the University of Edinburgh, 
* the whole edifice is in ruins!” The 
Scotsman was heard growling likea bear 
ns — i — cried 
oud, “ the pole, the pole," — 
certainly the last ‘ant the wor. 
likely to reach it. By and by the 
Flunky rose up with a losd of canvass 
on his back, like a week’s sheeting of 
crag f and this gave "a Con- 
tributors an opportunity of escap- 
ing from their thraldom, and of making 
their appearance thro the north- 
west passage. The Editor and senior 
Doctor were dug out of the ruins with 
small symptoms of animation—but the 
Seven young men, who had lain down 
to sleep, escaped with a few inconsi- 
derable bruises. The two caddies, 
Pimping Donald and Drunken Du- 
, waxed very wroth, and the fore 
mer burst out, “ tamn her, what ca 
ye this? The Scots ? She's 
na worth a single doit. The bits o' 
rapes that should haud her up, are a 
rotten—ae pluff o' wan 'll coup her. 
We maunng expec’ her to staun by 
hersel’—faith, hoist her up as you 
wull, she'll just aye play cloit again.” 
It was now obvious to all, that the 
Editor had taken too high ground, 
and that if the company's tent was to 
be pitched at all, it must be m a si- 
tuation where it would be less exposed 
to sudden flaws of wind. It was ac- 
cordingly carried by the Caddies, Edi- 
tor, and the seven young men, down a 
gentle spei, with slow and cau- 
tious steps, till at last they reached a 
deep hollow, where it was pitched with 
considerable ease, the sol being bere 
of all vegetation except a sort of whit- 
ish moss, and so soft and moist, that 
the pole slipt in at once, notwithstand- 
ing the awkward interference of the 
Dominie, who, in spite of the Editor's 
mild remonstrances, made much neede 





* See Dr Jamieson: 


less flustering, and kept running to 
and fro like a wasp without a sting, 
very fierce and fudgy. The Magazine 
was not visible from almost any pert 
of the adjacent country, in this shel- 
tered hollow—and when — an 
was proper! tup, a of sm 
es vas handed Fund i each Con- 
tributor, but for the reason already as- 
signed, I civilly begged leave 
s To kiss the cup, and pass it to the rest." 
The scene now became a good deal 
more cheerful. The little Kirk of 
Shotts, crowning the hill, made a de- 
cent appearance—here and there were 
small scanty spots of greenish oats and 


barley that had, however, got all the 
ripening they were ever to have—and 
ssnall insigniflcant cocks of rushy hay 
stood per h in various direc- 
tions. Rather unluckily there was in 


the tent a nest of humble bees, of that 
brown irritable sort called ** foggies" 
—Vwhich were far from being agreeable 
contributors, and some of them took a 
violent antipathy to the Dominie, en- 
tangling themselves in his black sleek 
hair, and thereby sorely aggravating 
the natural irritability of his temper. 
A curlew, (Scottice whawp) uttered 
its wild cry from a neighbouring marsh, 
and a lapwing, (Scotticé pease-weep 
afraid that the Editor intended to ro 
her nest, kept wheeling round and 
round the tent, and: then trundled 
herself off, with seemingly broken legs 
and wings, to the strong temptation of 
Dr Search, who, getting nettled, made 
one of his injudicious sallies from the 
Magazine, in chase of her, but came 
down on his breech in a wet marshy 
spring with a squash that was heard 
in the interior of the tent, and brought 
out the Dominie with a copy of Pot- 
ter's Translation of Eschylus in his 
dexter hand, to know what had result- 
ed. Dr Search did not recover his 
serenity during the whole afternoon, 
but kept 


** Pacing about the moors continually," — 


with his hand on the part that was 
more sinned against than sinning—ex- 
tending the wet cloth a few inches from 
theakin, and witha rueful face watching 
the progress of the drying, which, from 
the low situation of the place affected, 


and of the tent, was long and tedious. 
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- The Contributors were beginning to 
bite their nails for want of something 
to do or think, when the Flunky, who 
had gone down to the high-road to 
see the mail coach pass by, returned 
with a parcel of letters, ali addressed 
to the Editor, which being on the pub- 
lic business of Tent or Magazine, were 
read aloud by him in an agreeable, but 
somewhat mouthing manner. 


I. 
Drar Srn,—lI am so busy with my dis. 
coveries in Asia, that I cannot come to the 
Kirk of Shotts. Besides, I think there is 


going to be a change of weather—and as I 
slept in the Tent formerly, when it 
was in much better than now, I real- 


ly cannot bring my mind to think of risking 
my health in ic it being ssid to have so 
many chinks. Pitch it in a Jown 


ward, 
Excise Office, August 28th. 


It. 

Mr Dear Srg,—My professional du- 
ties will prevent me from joining the Maga 
sine at present. Besides, you know I have 
all along been against this scheme of the 
Tent. It is too obvious an imitation of our 

friends in Prince's Street, and you real- 
ly ought not, my worthy sir, to steal from 
Dr Morris, and at the same time abuse him, 
as I was truly sorry to see you doing in your 
last Number. Depend upon it, that some 
confounded Chaldce. MS. or other will be 
coming out to put you all into hot water.— 
I am, my dear sir, yours ever. 
College Library. 

. HI, 

Srr,—It wont pay. — Yours, 

P. S.—Heynolds is off. 
Chapter Coffcc-house, London. 

August 24th. 


W. H. 


IV. : 
DxAR Sig,—Gude faith I maun mind 
the shop, ma man.—Yours, however, 


D. B. Junior. 
The Corner. A M Í 
V. 
MR EDITOR, 


a sore 
head, having been at a Mason Lodge last 
night. But I will take care to send you the 


back. I return many thanks for the 
— am. konoari ür your grate- 
Contributor, WILLISON GLASS? 





© We have since been assured by Mr Willison Glass, who is really a.man ef genius, 
(his ** Prince Charlie” is a fine Jacobite strain, and he sings itinost pathetically,) that 
he wrote no such letter as the above. It must, therefore, be the invention of some wag 
er other: Mr Glass has likewise requested us to assure the public that he is not the authot 


919 
Please shew the following card to the gen- 
tlefolks. 


Card to the public. 
An ordinary every lawful day at 2 o'cleck 
. e-cow-heel, tripe, liver, and lights, (and a 
bottle of small beer between every two), for 
bid. Also, onsale a volumeof Poems, price 8 


shillings ; to which is now added, an ap. 


pendix, containing the Silliad, Canto I. 
published in the last Number of Constable 
and Company's Edinburgh Magazine. The 
succeeding Cantos which I am fast writi 
for that- celebrated work, will be deliv 

tis to the 3 shilling subscribers. Per- 
ormed by me, WILLISON GLASS. 


These apologies threw a considera- 
ble damp over the Tent, but, in imi« 
tation of Odoherty and his compan- 
ions, it was now p to have a 
shooting match, I had not previous- 
— any arms or ammunition 
about the party, who indeed seemed 
offensive and altogether defenceless 
—but drunken Dugald now handed 
out the weapons, and the match was 


as follows. The Scoteman 
pulled out of a dirty bag (in which he 
Carried his spare ) a copy of Pea 
ter's Letters. 


Trial on the 25th at 90 yards distance, all shooting with No 4, 
Scotsman, who used rusty nails, bits of glass, and broken types, 


Pilgrimage to the Kirk-of Shotts. 


(3e. 
ss Aye me! that eer green Ména's? skesly 
7 childe, 


Should draw the breath impure of paynim 
dungeon vilde !” 

— apa A a x voice like 
that of an ox a ing 
by his lips, “ curse him, a tan 
blast him," but here the F 

stept up and beseeched the ** M 
of Galloway” to remember the state 
he was in only a few hours 

and that two fits in one da would 
infallibly carry him -off. three 
extended volumes of Dr Morris were 
accordingly put up at the distance of 
90 yards, forming a line of about 34 
feet long and 1 : Editots 
ELEC 

ce n , who 

once ied in the sea fencibles, Aber- 
deen, but a more awkward squad I 
never clapped eyes upon, and when 
they came to the “ shoulder,” some of 
them threw up their pieces into the 
right hand, and some into the left, = 
that there was great confasion, end 
the Dominie and Dr Search actually 
exchanged weapons for a few moments 
like Hamlet and Laertes in the play. 


er 


panded three Volumes of Dr Peter Morris of Pensharpe Hall, Aberystwith. 








Wedding. Shot. Grains Leaves plaveed. 

Editor, 009«9009099200060005 eeeeeosss,] Old Sermon, i 0 0 

- 4. Trial, found not tobe charged 
9. Hung fire....... — 
S. Flashed in the pan ............ 
4. Went off accidentally ......... 
5. Missed ........:..... eres 
German Doctor............... ee. Gardener's grass. à  |Dito| Ditto. 
Flunky nc sedis exesesesevasous e] Foul linen, 24  |Dito.] Ditto. 
Scotsman, gun recoiled........... Ditto. 5 Ditto.] Ditto. 
Dr Search... eie eeee eee ese oes ies Foolecap. 4 I Ditte. 
Dominie, blunderbuss burst.....| Title-page of the 5 Dito.| Ditto. 

Ast edit. of Cona. 

Seven young men, pop gun...... None. 4 lb. pease.| 130 Q 





of the Silliad. Indeed, who that knows his talents could, for a moment, suppose him cs- 
pable of the ensuing stuff. 


1 could write better if I read more poets: Resor | 
But I grow tired of them 


stih !and ‘Warren's 
» I cannot tell 
One from another: ‘‘ Tales of the Hall "2-0 it's 


oems on Double Blacking—best of any !~ 
Warren's a mighty s, nothing barrens 
Wordsworth wrote ther No, Crabbe.—Aye, Peter In his invention: me tbere's net many 
Bell with Warren can be on par, in's 
Is Wordsworth's latest poem, Is it?—No it's Knack of story-telling, aH 
Not, there's Ben the er— well, To comment on: O, he is far Packwood, 
1 never read it :—1 read on A fortiori, greatly above Blackwood ! 
Megasine poems—very and Packwood's 


This is indeed powerful satire; and our prophecy is fulfilling, that Constable's Maga- 
sine would laugh Blackwood's down. We have — these stanzas, that the public 
Day ee a t it is a great shame to overlook old 
Mags. Wil Wastles '*. iad” do after this? We shall sce by-and-by. 

-© This quotation from Spenser is well in Hugh Mullion, fer the family of Dr 
Bonis come originally from Angles, > - 





was objected to by another of them, 
æ the shot would be like one ball. 
He then proposed to extend the distance 
to 30 yards, when their pieces would 
scatter more widely—~and accordingly 
Peter's Letters were removed by them 
to a still higher elevation. But just 
was poing to fire, his 
eye caught that of the well pleased 
ysician of Aberystwith, 
shatting his eyes very 
hard, as frightened as a volunteer on 
a field-day, he let fly, and missed the 
whole concern by at least twenty yards. 
Juét as the Dominie was going to fire, 
the honest face of the Ettrick She 
herd guffhwed to him from the comely 
octavo, æ if he was laughing to scorn 
the Tent end all — creatures 
about its gates, and the pedagogue s 
gun which be hed borrowed from the 
Scotsman, dropped from his hand, 


Inutile telum. 


The Editor's turn came next, but just 
as he was taking aim, thecalm, thought- 
ful, philosophical, countenance of Mr 
Alison beamed from the book, and at 
it’s 
l Rt tu Brute 
the Editor went to the right about, 
and walked un into the 
Tent. The Scotsman tben took bis 
station, but the recoil of his piece, on 
the former trial, had swollen his right 
cheek to an enormous size and ugli- 
ness, 00 that he was constrained to take 
aim: from the left side, and had 
nearly committed fratricide on one of 
the stirks grazing in the minister's 
. The Flunky and others gave 
«up in despair; and Dr Morris, inval- 
nerable to the banditti into whose hands 
he had fallen, was recommitted a pri- 
somer te the Scoteman's dirty j 
from which I hope he will escape ulti- 
metely, without either infection or 
vermin 


It was now vi apn ing to get rather 
chill in this high situation, and the 
Shott's shower came drifting by, so we 
sought shelter in our Tent. But never 


Pilgrimage to the Kerk of Shotts. 


679 
was any thing so uncomfortable. - A 
sort of fire had been kindled in it, 
and drunken Dugald had been at his 
pipe—eo it wes filled with smoke, 
through whose darkness visible frowned 
at times the uncomely face of the Scota- 
men. It was also very wet beneath 
foot; and how, or on what, we were 
to pass the night, must have been a 
trying thought to all of us. It soon 
ica. yl in good earnest, a down- 
right plumper, and the water came in 
as through a sieve. I said nothing, 
but went out and found Runciman 
with his haunches prest close to the 
leeside of the Tent, imploring shelter. 
I clapt the saddle and wallise on him, 
and mounted. Never was a horse hap- 
ps eet off at a round trot, and 

soon got to Mid-Calder, where f 
shifted, and made myself comfortable 
over a jug of toddy with the landlord, 
who had observed the pilgrimage pass 
by, and felt much for their helpless 
condition when the storm should come 
on. Iafterwardsunderstood, thata mesa 
sage had been sent from the Tent to the 
manse imploring a night's lodging ; 
but the excellent minister his 
lady were from home, and the servant- 
lasses would not, on any account, ad- 
mit any but the “Seven young men," 
who looked so cold and innocent that 
they were taken to the kitchen fire- 
side, and, after a bellyful of butter- 
milk brose, were shewn the door of 
the barn—but the rest passed a pany 
— iu the Tent. I am frightened 
to look back et the length of this enor- 
mous letter—crost and recrost like a 
field in spring with the harrow. But 
you are a good decypherer—eo, hoping 
you wil pardon all this nonsense, 
which is at lesst perfectly good-na- 


tured, I am, dear Mordy, your affec- 
tionate brother, Huon Motion. 
Provision Warehouse, 
Grassmarket, Sept. 1. 

I heard them pluffing away to-day - 
at the partridges e to the Maiden. 
hospital. I have attempted a kind of 


sketch of the pilgrimage which I got 
the Director-General of the arts to fur- 
bish up a little with a few of his bat- 
tery touches. 


ieee 


Most of us were greatly entertained with this odd letter of Hugh Maulion; 
t 


though perhaps all its 


usions were not understood by more 


two or 





«80 Dr Morris quizzed by the Shepherd, (Sept. 
three of the , of which number we frankly confess that we ourselves were 
not. To Seward and Buller it seemed wholly unintelligible, though they both 
continued listening to the broad patois of Mordy with most perseve- 
rance; the first occasionally exclaiming, “ cursed witty,'pon my soul, you Scotch 
people, if a christian could comprehend ye ;" and the latter as doggedly atten- 
tive as a man to a sermon in the incipient stage of drowsiness; while Price and 
Tims, who seemed quite alarmed at the mystery, took an opportunity of going 
out of the, Tent with the avowed design of bathing Randal and Flash in the 
Dee, these two tykes for some time jane sorely interru the letter-reader 
by that — snuzzling of mouth and nostril which accompanies an un- 
euccessful flea-hunt. But though the Oxonians were not initiated into these 
mysteries of the Cabiri, they were highly delighted with the spirited sketch. 
of the pügrimage—and Buller, who, with all his gravity and taciturnity, is 
evilsnty a wag in his way, put himself into an attitude, when sitting behi 
Seward on the head of the whisky-cask, most ludicrously imitative of the Do- 
minie 
. ** Alike.but oh ! how different.” 


“ Pray, Mordy,” said Dr Morris, ** have you in good faith a brother called 
Hugh, or is this letter all a quiz?" “ It is exceedingly good to hear you talk 
of quizzing," replied Mordecai—“ but do you know, Dr, that many people 
in Edinburgh maintain that you—even you yourself—are a fictitious 
altogether, and that John Watson’s picture is not a copy of, but absolutely the 
original and only Dr Morris. You are a mere man of canvass, Dr, and that 
pawky face and skeely skull of yours, so like flesh, blood, and bone, is, I am 
credibly informed, nothing but a mixture of oil-colours, and that you were 
begotten, carried forward, born and bred, all in about three sittings.” Dr 
Morris, who is so much given to laugh at others, was somewhat disconcerted 
by this attack on his very existence, and Tickler recommended him to insti- 
tute a prosecution against those who absolutely were attempting to deprive 
him, not of the means of subsistence, for that was a mere trifle, but of a body 
to be subsisted.—'* If," continued Tickler, ** you be indeed a fictitious cher- 
acter, dis are the most skilful imitation of a human being that 1 ever met with 
in daylight. You think nothing of eating a brace of grouse and a pound of 
branxy to your breakfast—indeed, always saving and excepting our Editor, I 
. will back you to eat against the whole 'T'ent—and as for the mountain-dew, ye 
sip it like a second Ettrick Shepherd. Come, tell us frankly at once, are you, 
or are you not, a fictitious character?” Hogg chuckled to hear his friend 
Morris roasted ; ** for," quoth he, “ Pate is aye playing off his tricks on me and 
my fiznomie, and though I'm as gude-natured a chield as maist folks, deil tak 
. me gin I ainna turn about some day on him and some mair o' you daft blades, 
and try gin I canna write a Chaldee MS. Gray was doing a’ he could to pat 
me up to it a al syne, but gin I do't at a’ I'll dot o' mysell, and no 
for nane o' his gab—for he's just gaen a’ hyte thegither, 'cause Dr Morris 
there didna clap him in amang the leeterawti."—Dr Morris had by this time 
recovered himself, and he observed, that on a question of this nature, he could 
scarcely be admitted as a witness, still less as a judge. Yet he must be al- 
lowed to say, that the charge of nonentity brought against him was far from 
being handsome ih, the Whigs of Edinburgh, to whose existence he had not 
scrupled to bear the most honourable testimony. ** Pray," added the Doctor, 
* is Mr Jeffrey a fictitious character? Is Professor Leslie a fictitious charac-. 
ter? Nay, to come nearer home, is Mr Wastle here a fictitious character? I 
am confident that every candid person will at once reply in the negative. 
Why, therefore, not admit me to the same privilege ? 


** Though fame I slight, nor for her favours call, 
I come in person, if I come at all.” 


The point being at last conceded to the eloquent physician, Mr Seward rose 
‘from the cask with his usual grace, and threw over to us a letter written ins 
ô 
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large gnostic sprenting hand, on massy hot pressed paper, and enclosed in a 
franked envelope, with a splash of wax as broad as a china saucer, which he 


said we were at 


wi 
liberty to read, now that the Cockneys were hunting the 


Naiads, swearing us at the same time to silence, as from the irascible temper of 


‘Tims, who had lately been within an ace of awallowi 
to return to his rooms in Peck-water, 


he could not hope 


the Standard- bearer, 
were that illustrious 


Luddite to discover the nature of his correspondence with old Scribble. 


TO HARRY SEWARD, ESQ. 


I rity you sincerely, my dear friend, 
amongst those Scottish savages. You 
are like Theseus amongst the Cen- 
taurs. Buller himself seems to be un- 
dergoing a sort of metempsychosis, and 
his transformation pegin at 'the sto- 
mach. He is, probably, by this time 
& wolf. As to those two anomalous 
instancesof humanity, those Weaklings 
of the City, I really expect that they 
will be devoured in the first dearth of 
game, and that Tims, being found too 
meagre even for soup, will be cast as 
** bones" to those lean and hungry 
quadrupeds who follow the march of 
your frightful army. Every thing 
with you seems to wear the same face ; 
from the ** imber edax" to the canines 
themselves. 

Well, here I am, the victim of lei- 
sure and hot weather. I am waiting 
my uncle’s arrival from Paris, and my 

y consolation is, that I am at least 
on duty. I struggle through the day 
in the most pitiable perplexity, labour- 
ing from hour to hour to be amused 

amusing in vain. I even suspect 
that I shall infuse a portion of m 
languor into this my epistle to you. 
dont know how the devi] the women 
contrive to get on, but there is a spirit 
of perversity about them now and 
then, which supplies the place of ani- 
mal strength. The male performers 
at the Lyceum have evidently been 
unable to go through three pieces each 
night; so the women started (all fillies 
as for the ** Oaks”) and run over the 
ground alone. This is a piece of im- 
pudence on the part of the petticoats 
which deserves something more than 
mere remonstrance. Miss Kelly, to 
be sure, stands out as a fine concen- 
tration of the male species, (she is the 
only approximation to the sex,) and 
* serves you out” with a due portion of 


Bedford Coffechouse, Sept. 1, 1819. 


talk, in order to do justice to her cor- 

rate capacity. Mrs Chatterly, too, | 
Is a pleasant evidence of loquacious 
frailty; and Miss Stevenson, with 
only one character to support, has a 
sort of double-tongued attainment, 
which she puts forth in a way pre- 
possessingly earnest. We feel convinc- 
ed, at once, that Mr Ashe is by no 
means the only person who can per- 
form a duet on one instrument. 

I lament, sincerely, that you haven't 
got your gloves with you ; otherwise 
you might take the conceit out of — 
Mister Price, and abolish Tims alto- 
gether,—the one for affecting the 
gentleman, and the other for imitating 
man at all. 

Tims!—There is a monosyllabic 
thinness in the name that stands in 
the place of the most elaborate com- 
ment. It has no weight upon the 
tongue, and sounds like the essence of 
nothing. It scarcely amounts to “ thin 
air"; and when one strives to elevate 
it to the dignity of a word, one feels 
a consciousness that the attempt is 
presumptuous and vain. The letters 
seem scarcely the legitimate offspring 
of the alphabet. They have, collec- 
tively, none of the softness of the 
vowel, and none of the strength of the 
consonant ; but seem to be at the half- _ 
way house between meaning and ab- 
surdity. The name (pronounce it) 
sounds like the passing buzzof a drone. 
It is like a small and ill-favoured 
number in the lottery, which seems 
predestined to be a blank from the be- 

inning. I see Tims ** the shadow" 
ore me; and whenever, for the fu- 
ture, I shal] quote the saying of the 
mighty Julius, I will say, ** Aut 
Cesar, aut Tims !" 

And then you tell me of Mister — 
Price. I admire your ingenious note 





* Mr Seward has since condescended to inform us that Peck-water is the name of one 
of the quadrangles (or, as he terms them, quads) of Christ-Chureh. 


pes Latter to Mr Seward. (Sept. 
about dandies, but the eubject is stale sa foreign amd, and reduce the Coliseum 


and I cannot revive it, He seems of te 


the same intellectual stature with his 
friend, but he has more of the leaven 
of mortality about him. This seems 
to be the sole distinction between 
them—one & to be a vehicle for 
want of meaning, and the other can- 
not claim to be even any thing. The 
utterance of the name of '* Price" 
Jeaves the lips in a state of suspension, 
and as it were consideration, which a- 
lone gives him claim to some atten- 
tion. One says, almost mechanically, 
* Price !"—** What Price ?”—any 
Price:—no Price. The fall is like 
that of the stocks in stormy times, ex- 
cept that the cmm is scarcely worth a 
€t tion " 
alking of gloves, as Mr Aircastle 
would say, an me in mind of the real 
j which p- are but the re- 
presentatives.* Cy. Davis has retrieve 
ed his fame. He has committed a sort 
of conquest upon s gentleman from 
the — wail whose genius was 
anything but pugilistic. ey met at 
Moulsey ; the collision was " triking 
enough, but altogether in favour of 
Cy. Your friends are wrong about 
Donely. He did not ‘ go immediste- 
ly to Brighton.’ I saw him at Rid- 
lesdown about three hours after his 
victory, as it has been pleasantly cal- 
led, (he was within an ace of gettin 
a drubbing) and I heard Shelton in- 
vite him very civilly to a renewal of 
the sport in two or three months time. 
* Sir Daniel,’ however, seemed to have 
more than enough of conquest, and 
sported forbearance. He is a heavy, 
awkward fellow, and beat, by mere ac- 
cident, Oliver, who is much lighter 
than himself, and the slowest bitter in 
the ring. ‘ Mr Daniel,’ before the 
battle, affected to be ve d poor 
‘Oliver, on account of his family—e- 
case he should bate him so asily ! ! 
But what is all this to you who, it 
seems, put forth your Oxford fruit in 


By the bye 
blundering at the birds as in the olden 
time, ha will stand a 


n any soil. Give my ag agone to 
him; and say that, for Morris, 
his visage, and his craniology, I proe 
fess to entertain the most profound 
respect. 

Now that you are in the North, my 
dear fellow, you may ss well do my 
cousin Lo Scribble & good turn. 
You know his universel] genius, and 
can do justice to it. Just mention 
him to the Editor in your wey.t Lon- 
gus is just coming out with an elabo- 
rate work. It will occupy, I under- 
stand, three quarto volumes, (they 
will be hot pressed) and will be en- 
titled, * 4n Essay upon Things in Ge- 
neral. There is fine scope, as you 
will see, for Longus's genius here. 
d to s pared nca would be 
absolutely alarming ; but my paper is 
heinei. J have scarcely room to 


g say that I am, as usual, yours very 


sincerely, 
FnazzxMAX ScRiIPBLE. 


P. S. I thrust this scrap of peer 
into my letter, merely to say that I was 
at the Reform Meeting where all went 
off quietly enough. I saw one res- 

table looking person in the crowd 
rom whose pocket the following lines 
fell, perhaps they may amuse you. 

a a bd & 
T | ide = the ced en d do vuk, 
o guar an 

Ld randy Wordy demagogues, fiat 





* A promising plant of the 


thet he fi 


— — 
Busbnel, the little Insh Ajax, like so much — 
ing thi t ta pay 


Cy. isa 
a compliment better 


EDITOR 


N . 


colncidence, that we had a letter in our pocket at this very 
our 


RDITOR 
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And first neglected. Then come desperate Deep villains these, who keep their subtle 


men, course 
Who'reborn of turbulence andstorm,and rise Below the surface; whom the winds ne'er 
And fall like scum upon the troubled wave, ruffle, 
Torn from its depths by powerful accident, And the rough storm rides over; scarcely 
And sinking as the sea grows clear and quiet. known 
—— er ight to — bubbles they send forth to 


urst, 
Who, buoyed by weightier stuff, sail gailyon And that shows how wander. Then 
Thro’ cross ved dangerous currents, upper- comes forth m 

most, The loose-brained fanatic, like a balloon 
Whate'er the weather, and like corks, re- Lighted by others’ wit, and sent abroad, 


bound, A wavering perilous light to cheat the eye, 
Unburt from every shock. Then fomethere That knaves may thrive, and many more 
are, Who .*" 8 *. - > 





At the conclusion of this epistle, the Ettrick Shepherd asked Seward, with 
more ity than we recollect ever before to have seen him exhibit, “ wha 
that Scribble ane had in his ee whan he tauked o' Scottish savages?” Seward, 
who had long taken a strong liking to the Shepherd, gave him the most reiter- 
ated assurances that there was nothing personal in the remark, but that, on 
the contrary, it applied to the Editor and all the Contributors indiscriminately 
—with which satisfactory explanation the Bard seemed quite contented. No- 
thing could be more delightful than to witness the friendsbip of those 
two t men. We had been informed in the morning by Tickler, 
that during our absence Hogg and Seward were inseparable. The Shep- 
herd recited to the Oxonian his wild lays of fairy superstition, and his 
countless traditionary ballads of the olden time—while the Christ-Church 
man, in return, spouted Eton and Oxford Prize Poems,—some of them 
in Latin, and, it was suspected, one or two even in Greek,—greatly to the 
illumination, no doubt, of the Pastoral Bard. Hogg, however, frankly in- 
formed his gay young friend, “ that he could nu thole college poetry, it was 
a’ sae desperate stupid. As for the Latin and Greek poems, he liked them 
weel enough, for it was na necessary for ony body to understand them ; but for 
his ain part, he aye wished the English anes to hae just some wee bit inkli 
o' meaning, and, on that account, he hated worse o' a’ them that Seward call 
by the curious name o’ Sir Roger Newdigates. Deel tak me," quoth the Shep- 
herd, “ gin the Sir Rogers binna lang supple idiots o’ lines, no worthy being 
set up in teeps.” “ Similitude in Dissimilitude" is the principle of friendship 
ag well as, according to Mr Wordsworth, of poetry—and certainly while Hogg 
and Seward resembled each other in frankness, joviality, good humour, gene- 
rosity, and genius, there is no denying that the shades-of difference in their. ap~ 
pearance, dress and 1nanners, were very perceptible. Seward was most impor- 
tunate on the Sbepherd to get him to promise a visit to Oxford, where, with 
his light sky-blue jacket and white het, he would electrify the Proctors. Nay, 
the Englishman went so far as to suggest the propriety of the Shepherd's en- 
tering himself at one of the Halls, where gentlemen, by many years his senior, 
sometimes come to revive the studies of their youth—and ‘‘ who knows," 
said Seward, “ my dear chum, if the Ettrick Shepherd may not one day or other 
be the Principal of St Mary's Hall" The Shepherd replied with his usual 
naivete, that he “preferred remaining the Principal of St Mary's Loch ;" at 
which piece of pleasantry Buller himself, though a severe critic of jokes, con- 
descended to smile, somewhat after the manner of Dr Hodgson.* This sally 
of the Shepherd’s took so prodigiously throughout the Tent, that Buller re- 
solved to be witty likewise, and accordingly, mounting the whisky cask, as a 
rostrum (or, as the Shepherd called it with equal propriety, a nostrum), he 
recited extremely well the following jeu d'esprit. 





© There are two Dr Hodgsons, well known in the literary and theological world —the 
Principal of Brazennose and the Minister of Blantyre. It is the former whom Mr Buller 
takes for his model. 

Vor. V. 4. S 
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Small Calis. 





Blaspi mello Saphi stello 


Cyrni repe 


murmolan : 


Partu Janni Leide Ranni 
Crispor claspor emosan ! 


Conro 


preena, sildoleens, 


Timbri? Maltti ?—sinabee ? 
Laral snovi, Lara] Lovi 
Planab askirestabee !* 


TARSHLUBIK, Book III. v. 559. 





CANTO I. 





I. 
AID me, ye Nine! I own that's nothing new, 
I'll think of novelty another time ; 
Aid me, ye three times three! perhaps may do, 
And three to one it passes for sublime ; 
Aid me—and on my paper let me view, 
If not true poetry, at least true rhyme ; 
I've much to say—the Nine have but delayed me, 
And therefore, once for all, ye Muses aid me! 


II. 
Poems are now the fashion ; half we meet 
T wine bays around their brows, or try to twine. 
Prose may be called blank verse, if right the 
f 


eet, 
Provided capitals commence each line. 
Many are poets in their own conceit ; 
Each has his phrenzy, I perhaps have mine ; 
When the verse halts, and inspiration lingers, 
We count the syllables with thumbs and fingers. 


HI. 
All have their hobbies, and away they ride 
Wherever happiness appears to be ; 
Some choose a hobby which they cannot guide, 
And get capsized by land, or wrecked by sea ; 
Let monied men their golden calf bestride, 
A Pegasus shall be the horse for me ; 
Some bards write always dolefully, and thus 
They make a Nightmare of their Pegasus. 


IV. 
Upon my hobby, I can never lack 

Companions as I go ; so many sing, 
That Pegasus is now almost a hack ; 

Young ladies sometimes chirp like any thing ; 
Placing a side-saddle upon his back, 

They canter of to the Castalian spring : 
"Though ink is spilt in triumph as they pass us, 
They're spilt themselves before they reach Par- 

nassus. 


* Will any of our 
whole poem 


V. 
All search for fame, which has been scarceoflate; | 
And men are vastly pleased ere they bestow it; | 
But if I think my talents very great, 
I'll find a way to make the people know it ; 

As barbers have their signs, so o'er my 
IN write up—'* Regular Ap à 
I'll serve my time directly, in the. trade 
Fine verses and fine fortunes have been made. 


Poet.” | 


VI. 
But crities all my budding hepes may Diight ; 
They’re vastly disagreeable, no doubt, 
When sparks peep forth affecting to be bright, 
With large extinguishers they put them out ; 
These vile Reviews annihilate us quite, 
And spoil our daily rest, like fits of gout, 
Yes, just like gouty fits, for they appear 
As periodical, and as severe, 


VII. 

But I profess to be, and am indeed 

Onc of the lofty highly favoured few ; 
I'll scribble in security, nor heed 

Aught the severest of the throng can do ; 
They tell us what we may—or may not read ; 

What with applause, or censure we may view ; 
They awe small wits—to that I don't object, 
It makes us greater wits the more select. 


VIII. 
They may be mischievous at times I own, 
When private pique or malice intervenes ; 
Tho’ vast decision sits upon their frown, 
They're not infallible by any means ; 
Some in maturity have met renown, 
Whose lays were damned in toto, in their 
teens ; 
Great critics (like great poets) have got, 
Small critics (like small poets) have it not. 


ents favour us with a translation of these verses, or indeed of the 
of which they are a part? The poem may be seen fn the first volume of that curious 


work, ** The Huminstyle,” which we are surprised has never been given to the world in an Eag- 


lish dress. The Fren 


translation is most execrable. 
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Small Talk. 


ess 
knowing * What woald b — h 
Some very ing persons ne'er peruse ecomeof those who, when at TS, 
Old — or new, tho' they adom their Lean down their hends and whisper tn [heir 
shelves ; pews ? 
But monthly or else quarterly, they use Those at the play who give themselves such airs, 


Opinions borrowed from reviewing elves ; 
And thus, whilst they are taking in reviews, 
They're very often taken in themselves. 

Judgments are dangerous at second hand, 
We should not prate unless we understand. 


X. 
A painter might as well attempt to trace 
A distant t which he never saw ; 
The Devil's Bridge, or any other place 
Unseen, it would be difficult to draw ; 
Yet ere they read a book, with wondrous grace 
Men praise a beauty, or condemn a flaw ; 
When books are named, and others praise or 
blame, 
They look exceeding wise, and do the same. 


XI 
They much excel in Small Talk, who can mix 
' Odd sayings of a literary kind ; 
When people have exhausted politics 

It makes the conversation more refined ; 
But many men, their whole attention fix 

Upon the state of weather, and of wind ; 
They say, if glasses rise, or glasses fall ; 

And theirs must be the Smallest Talk of all. 
XII. 
The lite eaners prate away, 

And sint dink them very deeply read ; 
Their ments have weight, and wellthey may, 
Considering their density of head ; 

We'll call them the Apollos of the day, 

(Apollo's image may be made of lead) 

Tho’ they cut grammar or misquote a line, 
A little learning sounds prodigious fine. 


XIII 
Small Talk is indispensable at routs, 
But more so at a little coterie 
Where friends, in number eight—or thereabouts, 
Meet to enjoy loquacity and tea ; 
If small talk were abolished, I've my doubts 
If ladies would survive to fifty-three ; 
Nor shall the stigma, ladies, fall on you, 
Men love a little bit of Small Talk too. 


XIV. 
What changes there would be, if no tongues ran, 
Except in sober sense and conversation ; 
There's many a communicative man 
Would take to silence and to cogitation ; 
"T would stop old maids (if aught that's earthly 


can) 
And cut the thread of many an oration : 
Old bachelors would daudle through the day, 
And go on in a very hum drum way. 


Careful each celebrated speech to lose ? 
How would the poor man suffer, who prepares 
For small snug parties which he can’t refuse ? 
What would become of all the gay pursuits, 
If all gay people suddenly turned mutes ? 


XVI. 
Partners at balls would look extremely blue, 
Whilst waiting for their turn to point the toe ; 
Youths tete-a-tete would scarce know what to do, 
Over their juice of grape, or juice of sloe; 
T wo people in a chaise might travel through 
England and Wales—and they in fact might go 
Over the Continent, and all the way 
Be confidential once or twice a day. 


XVII. 
Lovers would think it very hard, I fear, 
If sober sense they were condemned to 
Husbands and wives a voice would seldom hear 
Unless it happened to be washing week ; 
The language of the eyes, I think, ‘tis clear 
Old married people very seldom seck : 
(Couples oft disagree, I'm told) —but this 
Is just by way of a parenthesis. 


XVIII. 

How very peaceable we should be then, 

None would have words, e'en bullies would 

be dumb, l 

How changed would be the soy hum of men, 

The fame of certain wits would prove a him ; 
Tatlers deprived of speech, would seize a pen, 

They are a nuisance not to be o'ercome ; 
Schemers the credulous no more would balh, 
For schemes would very rarely end in Talk, 


XIX, 
One thing assuredly would pass away, 
One ever useful, ever sweet resource, 
Which, when good folks are puzzled what to say, 
Gives the discussion piquancy and force ; 
It keeps both male and female tongues in play, 
Till male and female voices become hoarse ; 
Scandal, I mean—when sense is in repute, 
The many tongues of scandal must be mute. 


xX. 

These changes are not all ;—I'Il not proceed, 

I’ve mentioned quite enough in my narration, 
They'd be so universal, that indeed, 

They'd baffle any man's investigation 
To calculate them all—I{ must exceed 

Bidder, who is famed for calculation : 

Arithmetic to him's a pleasant game ;— 
** He lisped in numbers for the numbers came !” 


XXI. 
But as for me, my skill was never great 


In casting up odd 


figures and round O's. 


At school my master I did execrate, 
From words he very often came to, blows ; 
And most undutifully on my slate, 


ind always failed at 


I used to sketch the outline of his nose ; 
I seribbled on my copy-book for fun ; 


and earry one. 
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** Here endeth Canto first,” quod Buller—'* we may reserve the farther cone 
sideration of the subject for another discourse." Poetry being the order of the 
day, we took up a little parcel which had been forwarded to us from Edin- 
burgh, and found it to contain some very beautiful verses by Mrs Hemans, on 
palin that could not but be profoundly interesting to the soul of every 
Scotsman. Our readers will remember, that about a year ago, a truly patriotic 
person signified his intention of giving £1000 towards the erection of a monu- 
ment to Sir William Wallace. At the same time, he pro & prize of £50 
to the best Poem on the following subject—'* The meeting of Wallace and 
Bruce on the Banks of the Carron.” This prize was lately adjudged to Mrs 
Hemans, whose poetical genius has been for some years well known to the 
public, by those very beautiful poems, ** Greece," and ** The Restoration of 
the Works of Art to Italy."—Our pages have already been graced with some of 
her finest verses— witness that most pathetic Elegy on the Death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, which first appeared in our ——— It was with much 
peu that we lately observed, in that respectable journal, the Edin- 

urgh Monthly Review, a very elegant critique on a new volume of Mrs He- 
mans, entitled ** Tales and Historic Scenes," with copious extracts; and when 
we mentioned in the Tent, that Mrs Hemans had authorised the judges, who 
awarded to her the prize, to send her poem to us, it is needless to say with 
what enthusiasm the proposal of reading it aloud was received on all sides, and 
: at its conclusion what thunders of applause crowned the genius of the fair poet. 
Scotland has her Baillie—Ireland her Tighe—England her Hemans. 


THE MEETING OF WALLACE AND BRUCE ON THE BANKS OF THE CARRON. 


THE morn rose bright on scenes renown'd, May give the slumberer’s lowly bier, 
Wild Caledonia's ic ground, An envying glance—but not a tear. 
Where the bold sons of other days But thou, the fearless and the free, 
Won their high fame in Ossian's lays, Devoted Knight of Ellerslie ! 

And fell—but not till Carron's tide No vassal-spirit, formed to bow 


With Roman blood was darkly dyed. 

The morn rose bright -—and heard the cry 

Sent by exulting hosts on high, 

And saw the white-cross banner float, 

(While rung each clansman's gathering note) 

O'er the dark plumes and serried spears 

Of Scotland's daring Mountaineers, 

As all elate with hope, they stood, 

To buy their freedom with their blood. 
The sunset shone—to guide the flying, 

And beam a farewell to the dying ! 

The summer-moon, on Falkirk’s field, 

Streams upon eyes in slumber sealed ; 

Deep slumber—not to pass away 

When breaks another morning's ray, 

Nor vanish, when the trumpet’s voice 

Bids ardent hearts again rejoice ; 

What sunbeam’s glow, whatclarion’sbreath, 

May chase the still cold sleep of death ? 

Shrouded in Scotland's blood-stain'd plaid, 

Low are her mountain- warriors laid ; 

They fell, on that proud soil, whose mould 

Was blent with heroes’ dust of old, 

And guarded by the free and brave, 

Yielded the Roman—but a grave ! 

Nobly they fell—yet with them died 

The warrior’s hope, the leader’s pride. 

Vainly they fell—that martyr-host — 

All, save the land's high soul, is lost. 

Blest are the slain! they calmly sleep, 

Nor hear their bleeding country weep ; 

The shouts, of England’s triumph telling, 

Reach not their dark and silent dwelling ; 

And those, surviving to bequeath 

Their sons the choice of chains or death, 


When stormsare gathering, clouds thy brow, 
No shade of fear, or weak despair, 
Blends with indignant sorrow there 


The ray which streams on yon red field, 
O'er Scotland's cloven helm and shield, 
Glitters not there alone, to shed 

Its cloudless beauty o'er the dead, 

But, where smooth Carron's rippling wave, 
Flows near that death-bed of the brave, 


Iiluming all the midnight scene, 
Sleeps brightly on thy lofty mien. - 
But other beams, O Patriot ! shine 


In each commanding pane of thine, 
And other light hath filled thine eye, 
With inspiration’s majesty, 


. Caught from th' imm flame divine, 


Which makes thine inmost heart a shrine! 
Thy voice a prophet's.tone hath won, 
The grandeur Freedom lends her son ; 
Thy bearing, a resistless power, 
The ruling genius of the hour ; 
And he, yon Chief, with mien of pri 
Whom Carron's waves from thee divide, 
Whose haughty gesture fain would seek 
To veil the thoughts that blanch his cheek, 
Feels his reluctant mind controlled 
By thine of more heroic mould ; 
Though, struggling all in vain to war 
With that high mind's ascendant star, 
He, with a conqueror's scornful 
Would mock the name of Liberty. 

Heard ye the Patriot's awful voice P= 
* Proud Victor! in thy fame rejoice l 
Hast thou not seen thy brethren alain, 
The harvest of thy bettle-plain, 
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And bathed thy sword in blood, whose spot 
Eternity shall cancel not ? 
Rejoice 1— with sounds of wild lament, 
O'er her dark heaths and mountains sent, 
With dying moan, and dirge's wail, 
Thy ravaged country bids thee bail ! 
Rejoice !— while yet exulting cries, 
From England's conquering host arise, 
n strains of choral triumph tell, " 

er Royal Slave hath t too well! 
Oh ! dark Me coude ot whe that vos 
Brooding o'er Scotland's mountain-crest, 
Her shield is cleft, her banner torn, 
O'er martyred chiefs her daughters mourn, 
And not a breeze, but wafts the sound 
Of wailing through the land around. 
Yet deem not thou, till life depart, 
High hope shall leave the patriot’s heart, 
Or courage to the storm inured, 
Or stern resolve, by woes matured, 
Oppose, to Fate's severest hour, 
Less than unconquerable power! * 
No! though the orbs of heaven expire, 
Thine, Freedom ! is a quenchless fire, 
And woe to him whose might would dare, 
The energies of thy despair ! 
No !—when thy chain, O Bruce! is cast 
O'er thy land's charter'd mountain-blast, 
Then in my yielding soul shall die 
The glorious faith of Liberty.” 

** Wild hopes ! o'er dreamer’s mind that 

rise p 
With haugh run d the Conqueror cries, 
(Yet his pad cheek is flushed with shame, 
And his eye filled with troubled flame ;) 
Mrd muet b — to fly 
's ctory ! 

mem her ea aco in might ? 
Her course, a torrent in the fight ? 
The terror of her name gone forth 
Wide o'er the regions of the north ? 
Far hence, midst other heaths and snows, 
Mast freedom's footstep now repose. 
And thou—in lofty dreams elate, 
Enthusiast ! strive no more with Fate ! 
"Tis vain—the land is lost and won— 
Sheathed be the sword—its task is done. 
Where are the chiefs who stood with thee, 
First in the battles of the free ? 
The firm in heart, in spirit high ? 
They sought yon fatal field to die. 
Each step of Edward's conquering host 
Hath left a grave on Scotland's coast." 

** Vassal of England, yes! a grave 
Where sleep the faithful and the brave, 
And who the glory would resign, 

Of death like theirs, for life like thine ? 
They slumber—and the stranger's tread, 
May spurn thy country's noble dead ; 
Yet, on the land they loved so well, 

Still shall their burning spirit dwell, 
Their deeds shall hallow Minstrel's thome, 
Their image rise on warrior's dream, 
Their names be inspiration's breath, 
Kindling high hope and scorn of death, 
Till bursts, immortal from the tomb, 
The flame that shall avenge their doom ! 
This is no land for chains—away ! 

O’er softer climes let tyrants sway ! 
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Think'st thou the mountain ‘ahd the storm 
Their hardy sons for bondage form ? 

Doth our stern wintry blast instil 
Submission to a despot’s will ? 

No! we were cast in other rhould 

Than theirs by lawless power controlled ! 
The nurture of our bitter sky 

Calls forth resisting energy, 

And the wild fastnesees are ours, 

The rocks, with their eternal towers ! 

The soul to struggle and to dare, 

Is mingled with our northern air, 

And dust beneath our soil is lyi 

Of those who died for fame und 
Tread’st thou that soil! and can it 

No loftier thought is roused in thee ? 

Doth no high feeling proudly start 

From slumber in thine inmost heart ? 

No secret voice thy bosom thrill, 

For thine own Scotland ing still ? 
Oh! wake thee ege rn claim 

A nobler fate, a purer fame, 

And cast to earth thy fetters riven, 
And.take thine offered crown from heaven ! 
Wake ! in that high majestic lot, 

May the dark past be ali 

And Scotland shall forgive the field, 
Where with her blood thy shame was sealed, 


_E’en I—though on that mr er 
slain, 


Lies my heart's brother with 

Though reft of his heroic worth, 

My spirit dwells alone on earth ; 

And when all other grief is past, 

Must this be cherished to the last ? 

Will lead thy battles, guard thy throne, 

With faith as his own, 

Nor in thy noon of fame recall, 

Whose was the guilt that wrought his fall.” 
Still dost thon hear in stern disdain ? 

Are Freedom’s warning accents vain ? 

No! royal Bruce! within thy breast 

Wakes each high thought, too long sup- 


press'd, 
And thy heart's noblest feelings live, 
Blent in that suppliant word—** Forgive!” 
** Forgive the wrongs to Scotland done ! 
Wallace! thy fairest palm is won, 
And, kindling at my country's shrine, 
My soul hath caught a spark from thine. 
Oh ! deem not, in the proudest hour 
Of triumph and exulting power, — 


` Deem not the light of peace could find 


A home within my troubled mind. 
Conflicts, by mortal eye unseen, 

Dark, silent, secret, there have been, 
Known but to Him, whose glance can trace 
Thought to its deepest dwelling-place ! 
—"Tis past—and on my native shore 

J tread, & rebel son no more. 

Too blest, if yet my lot may be, 

In glory's path to follow thee ; 

If tears, by late repentance poured, 

May lave the blood-stains from my sword !” 
Far other tears, O Wallace! rise 

From the heart's fountain to thine eyes, 
Bright, holy, and unchecked they spring, 
While thy voice fulters, ** Hail! my king! 
Be every wrong, by memory traced, 

In this full tide of joy effaced ! 
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Hail! and rejeice |—thy race shall claim — — —Rest with the brave, whose names belong 


A heritage of deathless fame, To the high sanctity of song, 

And Scotland shall arise, at length, Chartered our reverence to control, 
Majestic in triumphant strength, And traced in sunbeams on the soul ! 

An eagle of the rock, that won Thine, Wallace! while the heart hath still 
A way through tempests to the sun! One a generous thought can thrill, 
Nor scorn the visions, Mr a While youth's warm tears are yet the meed 
The prophet-spirit of thy ! Of martyr's death, or bero's deed, 

By torrent-wave, in — n — brightly live, —— to age, 
Those visions o'er my thought have passed, y country s proudest heri ! 

Where mountain-vapours darkly roll, * Midst he n vales thy fame is dwelling, 
"That spirit hath possessed my soul ! Thy deeds her mountain-winds are telling, 
And shadowy forms have met mine eye, Thy memory in torrent-wave, 

The beings of futurity ! Thy step hath ed rock and cave, 
And s deep voice of years to be, And cold the wandercr's heart must be, 
Hath told that Scotland shall be free ! That holds no converse there with thee! 
He comes! exult, thou Sire of Kings! Yet, Scotland ! to thy champion's shade, 
From thee the chief, th’ avenger springs! Still are thy grateful rites delayed ! 

Far o’er the land he comes to save From lands of old renown, o'erspread 

His banners in their glory wave, With proud memorials of the dead, 

And Albyn’s thousand harps awake The trophied urn, the breathing bust, 

On hill and heath, by stream and lake, The pillar, guarding noble dust, 

To swell the strains, that far around The shrine where art and genius high 

Bid the name of Bruce resound ! Have laboured for cternity ; 

And I—but wherefore now recall The stranger comes—his eye explores 
The whispered omens of my fall? The wilds of thy majestic shores, 

They come not in mysterious gloom, Yet vainly seeks one votive stone, 

-— is no bondage in the tomb ! Raised to the hero all thine own. 

O'er the soul’s world no mant reigns, Land of bright deeds and minstrel-lore! 
And earth alone for man hath chains! Withhold that guerdon now no more. 
What though I perish ere the hour On some bold height, of awful form, 
When Scotland's vengeance wakes in power, Stern eyrie of the cloud and storm, 

If shed for her, my blood shall stain Sublimely mingling with the skies, 

The field or scaffold not in vain. Bid the proud Cenotaph arise ! 

Its voice, to efforts more sublime, Not to record the name that thrills 

Shall rouse the spirit of her clime, Thy soul, the watch-word of thy hills, 
And, in the noontide of her lot, Not to assert, with needless 

My country shall forget me not !” The bright for ever of its fame; 


But, in the yet untold, 
When ours be the days of old, 

Art thou forgot? and hath thy worth To rouse high henrts, and speak thy pride 
Without its glory passed from earth ? In him, for thee who lived and died. 





We now took up, with great satisfaction, a small packet, the superscription 
of which was evidently in the hand-writing of our old worthy friend, Dr Ber- 
zellus Pendragon. The Doctor, though ncw a shining star of the Episcopalian 
Church, had not been originally destined for holy orders, and for some years bore 
the commission of surgeon in the Ist regiment of the West- York Militia. On 
its reduction he naturally enough turned his thoughts to divinity ; and having, 
at the age of fifty, got a curacy worth £80, at least, per annum—he, being 8 
bachelor, may be said to have been in easy, if not affluent circumstances. Just 
on reaching his grand climacteric he fell into matrimony, and the cares of an 
infant family ensuing, he very judiciously took boarders and wrote for reviews. 
The boarders, however, being all north-country-men, and thence voracious, 
over-eat the terms ; and the reviews paid only £2, 2s. per sheet of original 
matter, where extracts were of no avail. Having heard of our Magazine—«s 
indeed who has not ?—he came down into Scotland in 1818, and took up his 
abode with Ben Waters. No man ever so looked the Contributor as the Rev. 
Berzelius Pendragon, (for at that time he had no degree ;) and we accordingl 
put him into training in Constable's Magazine, to see as it were what he 

o there with the mufflers, before we ventured to back him in a real stand-u 
fight. His first performances were promising ; and his account of a wond 
American animal, twenty feet high, and with soles three yards in circumfer- 
ence, (under the fictitious signature of Serjeant Pollock, Blantyre,) attracted 
considerable notice among the naturalists of the united kingdoms. Unfortu- 
nately, in the farther prosecution of that animal, he committed himself by some 
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allusion to Sir Joseph Banks, who was then too ill to be taking that active in- 
terest in the mastodonton (so tbe creature of Pendragon's imagination was called) 
attributed to him ; and the suspicions of the sapient Editor having been awak- 
ened, he very considerately wrote to Dr Hodgson of Blantyre for a certificate of 
Serjeant Pollock's existence. The Serjeant of course turned out to be as com- 
pletely a fictitious animal as the mastodonton himself, and the soles of his feet pre- 
cisely of the same dimensions ; and of course a very striking anatomical aketeh 
of the latter, which Berzelius had drawn for Constable, was committed to the 
flames, and the very paper bones of the formidable monster reduced to ashes. 
Pendragon, however, acquired reputation by this set-to, and he was match- 
ed against the Bagman, (See Number for August, 1818,) whom he beat with 
parent ease ; though we confess, that during the battle he attempted more 
n one blow of dubious character, which the Bagman, who is a fine spirited 
lad, agreed to overlook. His fame getting wind, the Senatus Academicus of 
the University o£ Glasgow, in the handsomest manner, conferred upon him the 
unsolicited degree of D.D., and rarely has it been by them so judiciously be- 
stowed. From this time, our friend Pendragon, who hed been previously noted 
for a sort of dry humour, that in days of old was wont to set the mess-table of 
the Weat-York Militia in a roar, became somewhat grave and formal—nay, — 
"Hes aer unte and aphoristical—so that he reminded us very much of Dr 
Sleath, the present head-master of St Paul's School, London, formerly of Rug- 
by. He is, however, a truly worthy man—‘ a man of morals and ot manners 
too ;" and our readers will be happy to be informed, that what with ** the an- 
nual comings-in of a small benifice," (such are some words in the Exeursion,) 
and what with our ten guineas per sheet, the Doctor and Mrs Pendregon cou- 
trive to make the ends meet very comfortably, and likewise to support a fa- 
mily, which bids fair to emulate in numbers that of the test productive la- 
bourer ef this economical age—the President of the Board of Agriculture! Af- 
ter this slight and imperfect sketch of Berzelius Pendragon, D. D.—fer he 
was not known to the whole conclave—we did not fear to read aloud the fole 
lowing article on 


PYNE'S HISTORY OP THE ROYAL RESIDENCES.* 


IT is quite possible to have too much 
ofa thing. This may be consi- 
dered as a somewhat trite and elderly 
remark, to proceed from the pen of our pint of London porter, after sup- 
one of our (collectively DE. ori- p at Ambrose’s—listening to,—or at 
ginal and erratic divan. But fortu- least hearing, their enormous jokes.— 


at it—for the whole party frequently 
forget us even in our very presence, 
when we are sitting in due state over 


nately for the existence and well-being 
of that at present fleurishing fraterni- 
ty, there yet remains amongst them 
one sober, staid, and quietly disposed 
gentleman—one true-bred and thoro'- 
paced Reviewer of the old school—in 
short, that anomaly in our little mu- 
seum of natural history at Ambrose's, 
* & married man between fifty and 
sixty." By-the-bye, that “ obscure 
man,” the Editor, seems, during our 
absence from the shooting party on 
the twelfth of August, to have entire- 
ly forgotten us. But we do not wonder 


And yet there is nothing very strange 
in this, for, to disclose one of the 
€ secrets of the prison-house," they 
sometimes, on these occasions, forget 
themselves. 

But observe the effect of “evil com- 
munication The perpetual exam- 
ple of these flighty fellow-labourers of 
ours has actually betrayed us, Berze- 
lius Pendragon, D. D.t into the unpar- 
donable indecorum of departing from 
the strait road which we had prescribe 
ed to ourselves. 

We were about to observe, that if it. 


* Printed for A. Dry, London. 1819. 3 vols. 4to. 24 guineas. 


+ It may be well to state that one of our brethren (the reader will guess which) know- 
ing no better, interpreted this D.D. Doctor of Decorum ; alluding probably to our increas- 
ing, .though too frequently ineffectual, efforts to preserve that propriety of conduct at our 
meetings without which a society of literati are little better than a society of other people. 
Ever since that time, though there are several other doctors among us, we have been 
styled THE DOCTOR, par excellence. Perhaps they give us this title as a quiz, but we 
take i$ as a compliment. ms 
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were not for a Contributor of the kind 
we have described ourselves to be, — 
capable and willing to throw in a mea- 
sure of salutary dulness now and then, 
by way of ballast, ——the vessel would 
very soon upset, or be blown clean out 
of the water. With all our sober and 
constitutional views on politics, pro- 

rly so called, yet we are fain to con- 
ess, that there is nothing like a re- 
publican form of government in so- 
cieties like ours. Or perhaps it should 
rather be called an oligarchy. In 
short, let it be anything rather than a 
monarchy ; for in three months that 
would inevitably degenerate into a 
flat despotism. Think, for a moment, 
of our Miscellany being governed or 
conducted by my one among our nu- 
merous, and, in their own departments 
and their own opinions, highly gifted 
fraternity! why, instead of being, as 
it is now, a perpetual ** Magazin de 
Nouveautés," —a perfect “ Theatre 
de Variétés,"—it would instantly be 
recast in the mould of the self-love of 
him into whose hands it might fall, 
and become, like the walls of Carlisle 
prison, all of a colour, and very hard 
to get through. For example:—If 
the conduct of our work were resigned 
to Dr Morris, does any one who knows 
that worthy Welshman doubt that, 
notwithstanding his natural acuteness 
and love of variety, he would be tempt- 
ed to make it subserve to the aggrand- 
izement of (whatever he may say or 
swear to the contrary) his favourite 
study? All its features would be 
changed. The four sides of the cover, 
instead of —— the philosophical 
and philanthropic physiognomy which 
has been mistaken for that of Mr 
Blackwood himself, —and the interest- 
ing and instructive advertisements of 
books published by “ John Murray 
and William Blackwood,” or * Wil. 
liam Blackwood and John Murray,” 
would be occupied by a front, a back, 
and two side views of the human skull 
divine, forming, together, a complete 


atlas of the geography of the four dif-: 


ferent aen of that (in his opinion) 
celestial globe. And the internal ar- 
— would undergo a change 
no less calculated to “ perplex the na- 
tions ;" for the doctor would certainly 
convert it into a kind of log-book, to 
record the discoveries he has made, 
and intends to make, in his late and 
future expeditions to examine the re- 
gions about the Non TH Porz. Would 
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the work be better off under the sole 

idance of any other among us? A- 
fas ! no. Kempferhausen would inflate 
it into a huge paper-balloon, to go up 
into the clouds monthly, and carry mes- 
sages between him and his lady, the 
moon. Wastle would make it all rhyme 
—which is bad enough ; and Lauerwin- 
kle all reason—which is worse.—Nay, 
we shall candidly confess—(for can- 
dour is our foible)—that if we our- 
selves had the management of it, it 
would probably be very little better 
than Constable's.— Even if Odoherty— 
the inexhaustible and immortal Odo- 
herty—(I call him ** immortal"—for 
it appears that he has hitherto escaped 
unhurt from Waterloo, an Irish wi- 
dow, and whisky punch,) even if he 
were to undertake the care, it would 
certainly fail—for he would make it 
anything, which is nothing. That is 
to say, he would “ make nothing of 
it.” Orif he did, it would be only 
fun :—And if one could conceive an 
ocean formed all of whisky toddy— 
(nothing but the antique imagination 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, or the antic 
one of Odoherty, could conceive such a 
thing)—it would probably be quite as 
unpleasant and as unprofitable to be 
drowned in that as in one of common 
salt-water.— 

No.—If we the welfare of 
our little community, we must none of 
us aspire to be Cæsars. Unless, in- 
deed, when a dozen of us sre met to- 
gether at our little library in Gabriel's 
Road, we can fancy ourselves, for the 
time-being, THE TWELVE CÆSARS, 
shut up in a coin-collector's cabinet.— 
The truth is, we form a very stron 
and handsome bundle as it is ; but i 
any accident should break the string 
that holds us together, we shall be no 
better than so many sticks. 

But we are astonished, and even 
scandalised, on looking over what we 
have written !—-Why, we have been 
thinking and talking about our flashy 
and frisky fraternity, till they have 
actually inveigled us into a fit of mo- 
mentary mirth !—To our contempla- 
tion the thing seems as little in keep- 
ing, as it — be see 35 
Leslie play at leap-frog, or Du 
Siewert dence a saraband +A fit of 
pleasantry !—We would as soon, if 
not sooner, have had a fit of the 
gout: For while the former is sure 
to betray us into some idle and un- 
seemly levity, the letter,—with its 
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cencomitantd of air, foot- 
stool, flannel and madeira,—gives an 
eir of doctorial dignity to the whole 
man ; oe demands a of defer- 
ence and respect oftener—(we grieve 
to say it)—oftener expected than 
peid. Truly, we have most strangely 
s tient — and re- 
ui ignity of our artment. 
MW we should hereafter let that we 
have been so unhappy as to call up a 
smile to the face of the reader, we shall 
mever forgive ourselves ;—and shall 
never hear the last of it at Ambrose's. 
But still the reader himself shall 
not suffer through our misconduct: for, 
seeing that at the outeet of our article 
we have been more lively than became 
us, we shall take care, thro hout the 
remainder of it, to indulge him with 
more than our usual and stipulated 
proportion of dullness.—But, before 
proceeding to the immediate subject 
of our article, it may be well to state, 
for the satisfaction of all parties, that 
the foregoing is our very first. exhibi- 
tion of this kind ; and is likely to be 
the very last. We might, to be sure, 
expunge the objectionable part of what 
we have written, and re-write the 
whole article. But,—to say nothing 
of our being rather behind our time, — 
we have considered that it will be, up- 
on the whole, better to let it remain ; 
as a salutary warning, both to our- 
selves and others, not to quit the path 
which nature, habit, oat inclination 
have marked out for them :—For, if 
we may judge of ourselves, we cut as 
strange a figure at a frisk, as the Et- 
trick Shepherd would at a quadrille 
y. For be it known to all whom 

it may concern, (and who does it nof 
concern ?)—that we Berzelius Pendra- 
gon, D. D. do hereby disclaim all per- 
ticipation in the merits or demerits of 
the numerous noisy and nonsensical 
articles that A m time to time 
—— in this Magazine. But as 
the Public seem 5 paresis them, 
well and good. It is their concern, 
not ours.—At the same time, though 
no one has hitherto thought fit to men- 
tion our name—not even the Editor 
in his aceount of the late shooting par 
ty on the 12th of August—we shall 
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no longer be induced to forego the 
dapes of credit which really does be- 

g tous; and which the Contributors 
themselves were not very wise in so 
long withholding from the true claim- 
ant, seeing that they would every one 
of them be sorely averse from taking it 
pos themselves.—All the grave arti- 
cles, then,—(it is quite needless to 
particularise them)—which have gra- 
ced and are to grace these pages—all 
which by general consent have been 
stamped with the (in our opinion me- 
—— character of duilness—were 
contrived and constructed solely and 
exclusively by us Berzelius Pendra- 
gon *, D. D.—We now return to “ the 
even tenor of our wny,"—and proceed 
to “ labour in our vocation." 

It has not been our practice to no» 
tice works whose chief attractions con- 
sist in their pictorial embellishments ; 
but we have been so much pleased in 
looking over these volumes, that we are 
induced to make them more extensives 
ly known than they are likely to be 
in this part of the kingdom without 
our aid.— Among the many richly il- 
lustrated works that have of late years 
evinced the enterprise and liberality 
of British publishers, perhaps this is 
at once the most splendid and the 
most interesting.—Undoubtedly the 
external character and appearance of 
the English palaces has long been the 
theme of vulgar surprise and con- 
temptuous comparison, by foreigners 
visiting this country; and also by 
those English travellers who visit the 
continent (that is to say, Paris,) for 
the notable purpose of discovering snd 
making known in what respects other 
countries are superior to their own. 
If you tell these people that London 
boasts the finest religious temple in 
the world, they answer ** But look at 
St Jamess Palace, and compare it 
with that of the Thuilleries!” If 
you point to our Charitable Institu- 
tions, unapproached in munificence 
of endowment and extent of utili- 
ty by those of any other nation, 

ey exclaim “ But then how misera- 
bly inferior are Kew and Hampton 
Court to St Cloud and Versailles !” 
If you prove to them that the Cus- 





* The reader will 


bably have anticipated, even if we had not informed him, that 


whenever it is needful for any written communication to pass between us and our coadju- 
tors, they invariably place a en between each syllable of our name—Pen-drag-on. 
Thus transforming a distinguished 


puns Tris juncta in une. 


patronimic into a despicable pan—or rather a trinity of 
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tom House, the East India House, 
and the Bank, evince more wealth and 
public spirit than could be found a- 
mong the same class of ns in all 
the nations of the continent united, 
they reply, ** But then, what a paltry 
private residence for a D eni 
cot at Frogmore, com wi 
algae Trianons !” It is undoubted- 
Ts reasonable subject of surprise, 

t, during the last two centuries, so 
little has been added to the external 
splendour of the English palaces ; but, 
as it the people, one should 
perhaps expect it to form a subject of 
congratulation rather tban regret.— 
Certain it is, however, that the mag- 
niflcent work to which we now call the 
reader's attention, fully proves that, in 
the internal arrengements of the royal 
residences, there is no lack of splendour 
which should surround the court and 
person of the English sovereign; no defi- 
ciency of subjects calculated to awaken 
and renew many of those delightful 
associations which we are accustomed 
to connect with times of romance and 
chivalry ; and, above all, no want of 
evidence of British sovereigns having 
felt that the walls of a palace can in no 
other way be so splendidly and rs 
priately ornamented as by the unfading 
works of genius and taste: for it is a 
very interesting feature of the illus- 
trations of this work, that copies are 
given of all the ancient pictures which 
enrich the walls of the different apart- 
ments—each appearing in the relative 
situation which it actually occupies. 
Some of these copies, though necessarily 
on a very minute scale, are so extremely 
well executed as immediately to recal 
to the recollection of those who are ac- 
quainted with them, the admirable 
orig nt This is peculiarly the case 
wi t to the cartoons, which 
occupy the walls of one of the apart- 
ments at Hampton-court. 

Mr Pyne's work consists of four 
quarto volumes, containing together 
one hundred plates, which are all fac- 
similes of coloured drawings made for 
the purpose by artists of the very first 
celebrity ; drawing representing, 
in its present state, some one apart- 
ment in one or other of the royal pa- 
laces. "These drawings were executed 
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by the express permission, «nd of 
many we may say, under the actual 
inspection of the royal inhabitants them- 
selves—who not only patronised, but 
really took a personal interest in the 
progress of the work: and it may be 
not uninteresting to know, that the 


vignette, ting the hermitage, 
in the en at F ore, is copied 
from a plate etched by the Princess 
Elizabeth herself. We have been in- 


formed of these particulars by the gen- 
tleman to whom we are indebted for a 
sight of this work ; for we confess its 
price has rendered it quite inaccessible 
to ourselves. If we were to notice any 
of the plates in particular, we should 
point to the exquisite and elaborate 
workmanship of those representing the 
splendid — — ecorations of 
the Royal Chapel and St George's 
Chapel y" Windsor Castle; and the 
conservatory and gothic dining-room 
at Carlton-house. For magnificence 
of modern embellishment, the golden 
drawing-room and alcove, and the 
crimson drawing-room at Carlton- 
house, are perhaps not surpassed in 
any palace in Europe. 

e shall not be expected to have 
much to say with respect to the lite- 
rary merits of a work like this; and 
if we admit that the arrangement of 
the materials ap to be perspicuous, 
and the style tolerably clear and cor- 
rect, it is, perhaps, all that the ambi- 
tion of the author would demand. We 
shall, however, fairly confess, that we 
are, for once, reviewing a book that 
we have not read through. But 
though it will be easily admitted that 
this is a work in which pictorial em- 
bellishment may not improperly form 
the principal feature, yet on turning 
over its , and stopping to read 
here and there, (and this is all we 
have had time to do,) we find it inter- 
spersed with a variety of very amusing 
anecdotes and circumstances connec 
with the successive occupiers of the 

aces; and also with some interest- 
ing historical and critical motices of 
some of the principal works of at, 
copies of whii leri in review before 
us ; together with biographical sketch- 
es of the distinguished persons whose 
portraits are among the number. 





It must not be imagined, by our gentle readers, that during the enunciation 
of the various excellent articles which they have now been favoured with, we 
good people in the Tent were under any very severe discipline. We are no 

artinet, and are of opinion that, evem on actual service, it is better to com- 
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mand by love than by fear. Accordingly, it was understood among the Con- 
tributors from the very first, that while no man was to be allowed loud laugh- 
ter except the Shepherd, in r t to his genius and infirmity, an occa- 
sional titter would be overlooked by the Editor ; and that even a little whisper- 
ing in a corner would not excite so much displeasure in his breast as it has been 
observed to do in that of my Lady Piano F. during the — of a 
screeching solo at a musical party in her house. The Contributors kept going 
out and coming in like bees, so that a low, pleasant, continuous murmur en- 
circled the Tent. There was not even an ordinance against sleep—except with 
a snore ; and it is a singular enough fact in natural history, that those Contri- 
butors who performed most powerfully during the night, when such indul- 
gence was freely permitted to us all, took snatches of slumber during an ar- 
ticle as silently as so many dormice. This is one of many fs of the power 
of the will over the functions of the bodily organs in sleep. We must all 
remember how, during the course of our travels, we used to awake, to a minute, 
at an hour fixed mentally with ourselves before going to bed ; and, on the pre- 
sent occasion, we could not help smiling, to see with what supernatural accu- 
racy Timothy Tickler would awake at the conclusion of any article at which he 
had taken an alarm, and avoided by a skilful and well-timed nap. Was it that he 
first conjectured its probable duration, and then, by an act of the sleeping yet 
waking will, awoke just as it ceased? Or may the phenomenon be accounted 
for on a simpler theory, namely, that Tickler awoke as the Editor or Buller, 
for example, ceased to speak, just as we have heard of naval officers starting up 
in their hammocks, awekened by the unusual silence, when the morning-gun 
did not fire ?—Owing to the relief given to the mind by little interruptions 
and incidents of this kind, we suspect that the articles of our Contributors 
seemed much better ones when read aloud in the Tent, than they may do 
when perused in a brown study or the Glasgow coffee-room ; but this is a 
disadvantage to which all viva-voce harangues are liable in tent, in church, 
and in state. Even one of Dr Chalmers’ astronomical discourses, which 
we heard him preach before the Commissioner, seemed to us more sub- 
lime when vollied by his thunderous voice through those Gothic arches, than 
when looked at silently in our own little blue perlour, with our feet on the 
fender, and our worthy housekeeper (but that way madness lies) knitting a 
worsted stocking for our rheumatic leg, sufficiently long to reach half way 
up the thigh. In like manner, we remember reading, with scarce any emetion 
but a slight one of contempt, a speech of Mr Tierney in a newspaper, 
which we were told by Odoherty convulsed with laughter the whole House. 
In like manner, a joke of Mr Cockburn’s will, in the General Assembly of 
our Church, well nigh shake the wigs from the heads of hundreds, which, 
when confidentially communicated afterwards by one of his admirers to some 
unfortunate gentleman not present at its first delivery, would seem to have 
been still-born. The truth is, that as it was necessary to have been in the 

igh Church, the House of Commons, or the General Assembly, fully to feel 
and admire the eloquence of Chalmers, the wit of Tierney, or the humour of 
Cockburn—so was it necessary to have been in our Tent, to enjoy, with per- 
fect enjoyment, the eloquence of a Kempferhausen, the wit of a Tickler, or 
the humour of a Pendragon. 

After the last gentleman's article, we were not without hopes that our dear 
friend Dr Morris would have favoured us with something good ; but Peter let 
us understand that we must not expect any article from him for some months, 
as he was busy on his ** Letters from the Highlands of Scotland," which he 
hoped to have out early in spring. Nobody who has not seen the Doctor write, 
can have the slightest idea of the rapidity of his intellectual and manual ope- 
rations ; and he now lifted up and fluttered before our eyes at least a hundred 
pages of cloeely-written MSS, exclaiming, —'* Nearly half of the first volume, 

ou dog. en Scotland is finished, then ‘ for England, ho !’—But, Mr 
itor, though I have no article for you of my own, I have, agreeably to your 
request, looked over that from your Newcastle C dent, on the Remarks 
in your last Number on his Musical Queries ; and 1 am of opinion, that he 
sses not only a scientific knowledge of the principles of music, but that 

we is gifted by nature with a singularly acute metaphysical genius. If you 
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please,—as I am sure you must be 
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fatigued, and are getting a little hearse,—I 
will read the article, though not so good a reader by half ae ci 


as either of our friends, 


ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


(In defence of the Queries.) 


MR EDITOR, 

I nave attentively ‘perused, in your 
.Number for last month, the Reply to 
my Musical Queries. You will pro- 
bably not be surprised to find me stil] 
a heretic; for controversy, whatever 
lights it may afford the by-standers, 
seldom ends in convincing either of 
the disputants. It is with some dif- 
fidence that I presume upon your fur- 
ther indulgence for the insertion of 
the following observations. There is 
always a risk of protracted discussion 
degenerating into wrangling. In thus 
continuing the subject, however, I 
trust I shall be found for the most 
part to have avoided repetition, and 1 
shall be as brief as I can consistently 
with clearness. Your correspondent 
admits, that the expression of airs in 
t results from an imitation of the 
intonations of passion. He asserts, 
however, that much of the pleasure 
derivable from airs springs from other 
sources, adducing as a reason, that if 
this were not so, recitatives ought to 
afford the greatest pleasure, inasmuch 
as they are, in his opinion, the closest 
musical imitations of the inflections 
of the human voice. In examining 
this assertion I must first remark, by 
the way, that recitatives do not appear 
to me to possess that similitude to hu- 
man intonation which your correspon- 
dent supposes. The frequent changes 
of key appear to me to be ‘unnatural, 
and to approach more nearly to the 
affected tones of common theatrical 
declamation or fanatical preaching, 
than to those of natural speaking. 
Bad actors are often upbraided with 
Recitativo, which seems to shew that 
this is the general impression on the 
subject. I am afraid I have been mis- 
understood in my assertion that musi- 
cal expression arises from the imitation 
of the natural intonations of the hu- 
man voice. It was never my mean- 
ing to say that airs were good only in 
roportion to the closeness of such 
Imitation. What was intended to be 
conveyed, was, that it arose from an 
imitation of the general intonation of 
an impassioned speaker, not servilely 


followiag every particular inflection, 
but bs, ete heightened, and redyecd 
to rythmical regularity. For grant- 
ing that Recitatives could be made 
perfect imitations, or, in other w 
supposing that Mr Kean’s inflections 
of voice could be noted down in mu- 
sical characters, this would not be 
music any more than the exhibition 
of the best parts of prose conversation 
in a comedy is poetry. What I main- 
tain is, that the tones of passion mu- 
sically heightened and modified, and 
modulated into rythmical ity, 
constitute a musical air in the seme 
way as the natural expressions of pas- 
sion poetically heightened and modu- 
lated into blank verse constitute dra- 
matic poetry. Mozart's air of “ con 
vedrai' is particularly adduced as am 
example of the superiority of the mo- 
dern scientific air. I can-only say, 
n E M EN, 
which is meant to express exquisite 
tenderness, does not exhibit the ge- 
— — which a correct 
speaker wo give to appropriate 
English words, with nearly the same 
pe cuon Bat e ene o leen 
e eon resembles strongly that 
florid and artificial style of intonation 
which has been called meritriciaus. 
I never meant to aver that the mo- 
dern airs are devoid of expression. 
What is intended to be said is that 
their style is unnatural, and that we 
only know when the composer means, 
as we know when a bed actor means, 
to — a ion, all the time feel- 
ing that he not do so correctly. 
1f it be conceded that the expres- 
sive part of the pleasure of mu- 
sic (whatever pleasure else may be 
connected with it) I say if the ex- 
pressive pleasure of airs arises from 
some kind of imitation of natural in- 
tonation, how does it happen that per- 
sons ignorant of or not familiar with 
the German and Italian lan can 
perfectly understand or relish German 
and Italian expressive airs, as this is to 
recognize the truth of an imitation with- 
out knowing the thing imitated, it being 
certain that the general intonations 
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both ef Germans and Italians differ 
materially from that of Englishmen, 
and from each other. This, indeed, 
would hold good in some slight de- 
gree with different dialects of the 
same country, were it not, obviated by 
all, excepting perhaps a few of the 
very lowest class, having in their 
minds a tolerable standard of correct- 
ness, which they endeavour with 
more or less success to approach in 
reading or deliberate speaking. This 
is apparent in the ridicule so plenti- 
fully bestowed, even in their native 
places, upon theatrical aspirants who 
fail to keep their peculiarities of dia- 
lect out of sight. It is also further 
observable, that to know the imitation 
is correet, is not sufficient, unless we 
could feel at the time exclusively in 
German or Italian. Their intonation, 
when compared with ours, must ne- 
cessarily seem either to be overcharged 
or flat, a comparison which, if made at 
the moment, would be fatal to the ex- 
citement intended by the music. 
Were I to be asked which of the mo- 
dern airs came the nearest to the ex- 
pression of the old airs, I should 
name without hesitation the ** Si m’ 
abandoni” of Faesiello, and yet this 
air, for any English ear, must, I think, 
include too much of the Italian— 
(what shall I call it)}—theatrical man- 
nerism. - 

Your correspondent a little sur- 
prises me by his opinion, that the ear- 

y airs were not composed with any ex- 
esa intention of conveying a particu- 
passion or sentiment. His lan- 

guage here is hardly consistent, as he 
at the same time admits, that the 
were probably intended to agree wi 
the general meaning or tendency of 
the words, (ballad if he chooses) to 
which they were adapted. I do not un- 
derstand the terms meaning orintention, 
used in contradistinction to sentiment, 
unless the word meaning be substi- 
tuted for rythm. Be this as it will, 
. it is difficult to imagine that such airs 
as the “‘ Passage of the Boyne,” or that 
extraordinary melody, ‘* The Lament 
of Glencoe,” were not composed with 
& view to those events. The notes to 
Captain Fraser's Highland Melodies, 
if well founded, are decisive on this 
point. 

One of the strongest arguments for 
the existence of Musical Expression of 
the highest kind in the old airs is, that 
it has been found, or supposed to be 
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there, by men whose intellect was 
culiarly adapted to the discovery ; by 
such men, for instance, as Ramsay, 
Leyden, Burns, and Moore. Rousseau 
has observed, that the musical world 
consists of three classes. In the first 
class are those who are destitute of 
that fineness of auricular nerve, or 
whatever else it be which constitutes 
what is called a ** good natural ear ;” 
but whose imagination and feelings are 
peculiarly liable to be affected by the 
sentimental part of music. In the se- 
cond class are those possessed of a 
fine ear, but who are devoid of the fa- 
culty of being affected by or well a 
preciating musical expression. In the 
third class are the few who, in a 
considerable degree, unite these qua- 
lifications. Now, who that reads 
Rousseau's definition of his first class, 
does not exclaim, ** such a man was 
Burns.” The mode in which the poet 
possessed himself of the characters of 
the airs which he was about to marry 
to his immortal verse, is best detailed 
by himself in his correspondence with 
Mr Thomson. His having the air play- 
ed to him until he could sing it in his 
mind, for to sing, excepting e ‘f mu- 
sic that cannot be heard,’ he never 
could be ht even sufficiently to 
have qualified him for the office of 
parish clerk in a country church—his 
* eroonings" of it over—his stalkings 
about in a state of musical possession ; 
for these Dr Currie's volumes must 
be consulted. Having done so, in op- 

ition to Burns let us place Mozart. 

e ear of the great com appears 
to have been morbidly delicate. When 
an infant, he was thrown into convul- 
sions by the blast of a trumpet, and 
irritated to rage by a discordant piano- 
forte. His general powers of intellect, 
however, as I have been assured by an 
eminent musician long in familier in- 
tercourse with him, were by no means 
beyond mediocrity. In Mozart no one 
would have suspected a celebrated cha- 
racter. His conversation and under- 
standing were those of an ordinary 
man. Is it not more probable, then, 
that the expression of sentiment, which 
was found by the intellectual and sen- 
sitive poet in the old airs, is really 
there, rather than' in compositions of 
the merely scientific musician ? 

Y'our correspondent asserts, that the 
chief pleasure of music is derived from 
what he calls its ** self-contained ex- 
pression.” ** Else whence," he de: 


mands, ** could arise the beauty of an 
instrumental piece, to which we attach 
no particular ideas, and which, though 
it suggests no conceptions to the ima- 
gination, yet fills the mind with agree- 
able feelings ?” 

This sentence & to me to in- 
clude much confusion and inconsisten- 
cy. Allexpression must express some- 
thing, and that something must be ex- 
pressed to the mind. Now, as nothing 
ean exist in the mind but in the form of 
idea, which is only another term for 
mental conception, what kind of ex- 
pression can that be which suggests no 
conceptions ? The term “self-contain- 
ed," as here used, I do not understand. 
If by it is meant to be asserted, that 
music has the same power of expres- 
sion which words have, that is to say, 
an expression which arises totally and 
exclusively from the words, I must 

an explanation of the process. 
Words are expressive only use 
they are the signs of ideas arbitrarily 
affixed to them by common agreement. 
That musical tones, without such prior 
agreement, can possess this kind ofex- 
pression is impossible. 

Your correspondent, however, in the 
sentence quoted, probably only means 
to assert (as I have already allowed in 
Query 37.) that harmony, or the ex- 
hibition of musical chords, acts as a 
general pleasurable stimulus to the 
nerves. That this is the case with 
most persons cannot, I think, be de- 
nied. Many of us, deubtless, have 
felt or seen the extasy of children when 
they produce an accidental chord by 
sounding their little ** corn pipes" in 
concert. When chords are compli- 
cated and strongly given, the effect is 
much heightened. A full chorus not 
very unfrequently induces a — 
to faintness; and Messrs Flight an 
Robson's gigantic harmonicon is said, 
in one instance, to have brought on 
coma. "This, however, is no more than 
an action upon the nervous system, pro- 
bably analogous to that of alcohol, the 
nitrous oxide, and other stimulants. 
The brain here is excited through the 
auricular nerves, the precise modus 
operandi being in all these cases un- 
certain, though the musical excitement 
may perhaps be thought by some to 
countenance the theory of Hartley. 
This general nervous excitement, how- 
ever, ought not to be put upon a level 
with the mental delight derived from 


On Musical Expression. 
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the musical expression of actual senti- 
ment. 

In the imitations of the noise of & 
battle or thunderstorm, or of the sing- 
ing of birds, we may be pleased with 
the — of the composer; but 
no highly pleasurable trains of thought 
are necessarily created by them, and 
the whole has an air of trick. 

The idea, that a good overture might 
include a series of passages e ive 
of the leading sentitnents of the drama, 
is contained in Queries 13, 14. For 

assages I have written airs, as much 
is lost in losing regularity. The best 
irregular passage I can only conceive 
to bear that relation to air, which mea- 
sured prose does to verse. 

Experience does not teach us, that 
fondness for elaborate composition 
grows with musical knowledge. On 
the discovery of counterpoint, the most 
elaborate and complex pieces were soon 
com and admired. Dr Burney 
has preserved some of the almost im- 
possible figures composed between the 
reign of Elizabeth and the Protector- 
ate. They are, in — ao many grave 
games in music, at that trying sport 
which schoolboys have very apily de- 
signated ** hot-foot-follow.' Fantas- 
tical as they now seem, however, both 
science an great powers of combina- 
tion are displayed. 

I am sorry that my want of perspi- 
cuity should have given any trouble to 
your correspondent. By the phrase, 
** Refinements of feeling," in Query 
32, were meant those finer and more 
mingled shades of passion or empas- 
sioned sentiments, which are over- 
looked or not formed by minds not 
yet arrived at a certain state of civili- 
zation, and I fear partly refined away 
when that state is put That the ge- 
nuine poetical feeling, and the total 
freedom from vulgarity which charac- 
terize the bulk of the early airs, will 
preserve them to be admired when ge- 
nerationsof fashionable composers shall 
be discarded and forgotten, I cannot 
bring myself to doubt. In a musical 
article of a former Number of your Mis- 
ellany, theold national airs weredescrib- 
ed as bearing the same relation to Mo- 
zart and Beethoven that the old ballads 
do to the standard epics. This may be 
doubtful, but the illustration is still 
useful. Many of the old ballads, as 
well as the alterations and imitations 
of them by Scott, Burns, and others, 
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contain of pathos and general 
poetical beauty which would not dis- 


grace any epic. In this analogy they 
are to represent the old airs. Modern 
composers need only interweave such 
with the combinations which 
they may choose to stand for the nar- 
rative parts of the Epic, and their 
Niads will be worth listening to. 
In drawing up the foregoing re- 
marks, I trust your correspondent will 
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uestioning, though it is to be feared 
t & certain air of interrogation is 
inseparable from the attacking side of 
—— I am content, however, 
to be thought a little categorical, if I 
shall have escaped the imputation of 
captiousness or of quibbling ; and I 
cannot take leave of my antagonist 
without thanking him for the dispas- 
sionate manner in which he has con- 
ducted his argument.—I am, &c. 


not think me guilty of too much cross- Sept. 4, 1819. D. P. 


* By the way, talking of Music, we were in Germany for a month last spring, 
and took the opportunity of spending part of a day with our friend Beethoven, at 
Mödling near Vienna. He is very deaf still, but seems to be otherwise in high 
feather—running about the hills all day, and bringing down notes for innumer- 
able fine things every evening. He shewed us a prodigiously beautiful piano forte, 
which had just been sent to him by Mr rosd rond of London, a noble specimen 
of the admiration with which the genius of this great man is regarded in every 
p of the world. The instrument is by far the finest we ourselves ever saw, and 

attracted immense applauses from all the cognoscenti of Vienna. We ventured to touch 
it ourselves, and our performance was much approved by Beethoven. We subjoin a notice 
concerning the instrument which ap in a late number of the Wiener Zeitschrift fur 
Kunst, 4c. chiefly for the gratification of our friend Broadwood, who, we hope, has not 
forgotten the many pretty voluntaries we have played in his warehouse, when our fingers 
were freer than this vile rheumatism has now left them. a 
DITOR. 


* Die Kunst hat kein Vaterland: überall in der Brust gebildeter Menschen, sie mögen en 
den Ufern des Ganges oder am Oronoco wohnen, findet sie eine willkommene Heimath, 
wo sie sich niederliisst und ihre heiligen Feste feyert. Diess wirkt die Macht ihrer him- 
mlischen Zauber und ihre Verwandtichaft mit dem Góttlichen im Menschen, denn sie ist 
m Ursprungs.— So waltet der herrliche Genius Beethovens, der, eine ruhmstrah- 

Zierde unserer Kaiserstadt, das Herz seiner Landsleute durch die Fülle und Kraft 
des begeisterten Gemüths bewegt; in den Frühlinsgürten Italiens die ledertrunkenen 
Hörer durch seine Melodien entzückt; an den winterlichen Ufern der Newa durch die 
Gluth des Gesangs das Eis um den Busen des Nordens schmelzt ; die regen Geister an der 
Seine durch die Gewalt seiner Täne in Bewunderung fesselt, un der den edlen Stolz Al- 
bions der Macht seiner Kunst beugt, wenn er in gewaltigen Akkorden den heissen Kam 
um Frenheit und den Siegesjubel von Vittoria wieder in ihrem Schoosse erweckt, dass 
klangbewegten Wellen um das geliebte Eiland freudig in die Lieder des Nachruhms 
rauschen. 

Vor allen fcheint der Charakter der Britten , den tiefen Ernst und hehren 
Uuffing der Beethovens's chen Muse in die Himmel der Melodien, in seiner gauzen Fülle 
und Erhabenheit zu erfassen. Diess zeigt die daurende Begeisterung, womit sie den Heros 
der deutschen Musik würdigen, bewundern, verehren. Unter vielen hat ein neuerliches, 

ichnetes Beyspiel diess abermahls rühmlich und ehrenvoll bekundet, indem ein 
edler Britte als Reprüsentant seiner kuustsinnigen Landsleute unsern Meister durch ein 
seltenes Geschenk, das durch die Art, wie es dargebracht wurde, seinen Werth nur noch 
erhöhen musste, anerkannte und ehrte. Dieser ist Herr Broadwood in London, der das 
vorzüglichste Pianoforte, das sich daselbst zu solchem Zwecke würdig darboth, auswühlte, 
und es als Zeichen seiner Berehrung von Beethovens hohem Genius demselben frachtfrey 
in seine damahlige Sommerwohnung nach Mödling nächst Mien übersandte. Dieses 
kostbare und schóne Instrument hat sechs ganze Oktaven vom Contra C bis fünf gestriche- 
nen C, deren Klang durchaus voll, schön und kräftig, und in den Contra-ténen majes- 
tktisch, in Diskant singend ist. Der Anschlag ist ienem eines guten Clavichords zu ver- 

i , und alle Modifikationen eines Toms lassen sich ohne besonderen Zug hervor 
ringen. Doch ist auch durch den Einsaiter zur Linken vermittelst eines Fusstritts dafür 
gesorgt, und dem dadurch Tone kommt an sonorer Schönheit nichts gleich. 
Zur Rechten sind zwey Fusstritte, womit die Dim so wohl im Diskant für sich, als 
im Bass für sich, und wieder in beyden zusammen kann aufgehoben werden. Ausserdem 
findet sich an der rechten Seite oben, am ende des Griffbrets noch ein Zug, wodurch man 
mit Saiten anschlügt. Sehr sinnreich ist die Einrichtung, dass die Diskanttóne der 
' Stürke des Basses nichts nachgeben, indem von zweygestrichenen G bis dreygestrichenen 
E die Dümpfung lockerer oder loser wird ; dom dreygestrichenen E. bis viergestrichenen 
C aber die Töne ohne Dämpfung sind. Ubrigens ist an diescm Instrumente alls von 
solcher Damerhaftgkeit, dass es hierin mit keinem andern zu vergleichen ist. Einen 


656 _: The Bishop of Bristol. { Sept. 
It was now wearing pretty far into the afternoon, and the Editor's travelling 
chine punch-bowl, Hogg’s jug, and the quechs of the other Contributors, had, 
as our readers will y suppose, been plenished and replenished oftener, per- 
haps, than it is needful to avow. There could have been no getting on with- 
out this; for joy is every whit as dry as sorrow, and the tongues of the Con- 
tributors would have cloven to the roofs of their mouths without a judicious 
and well-timed infusion of the true spirit. We were just in the act of propos- 
ing a bumper to the health of that most entertaining of all human beings, Mr 
n Ballantyne, who had gone out to breathe the fragrance of the heather, 
and to hear John of Sky . 


* His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play," 


when that gentleman himself put his facetious face in at the Tent-door ; and 
with an expression of the most profound and solemn respect. strangely blended 
with its natural and invincible archness, he exclaimed, in considerable agita- 
tion, ** By the author of Waverley, and every other great Known or Unknown, 
here is Dr Mansel, the bishop of Bristol. I have been with him for this half- 
hour—euch another famous bishop saw I never at home or abroad. Put ina 
jaup mair rum into the bit bowlie, for by his talk I warrant him a dreigh 
in n That'll do—rise up, gentlemen, while I fetch in the bishop" We 
were all thrown into some consternation by this unexpected visit from so high 
& dignitary of the Episcopalian Church, and every lidless eye was bent towards 
the Tent-door, when once more came bowing in, hat in hand, our small in- 
eomparable Bibliopole, ushering forward, in full sail, and gorgeous array, not Dr 
Mansel, bishop of Bristol—but hear it, O Dee, and give ear, thou Clyde—Da 
SCOTT, THE CELEBRATED OpouTIST or GLAscow. One roar of unextin- 
guished laughter shook the Tent—while that wittiest of doctors looked towards 
that wittiest of bibliopoles with a countenance of the most. solemn assurance, 
and pompously asked, ** What sort of treatment is this for a Bisnor?” 
John Ballantyne had never — — — p — kept his = 
ay piereing eyes suspiciously upon him, as the vei erical mystery seem 
a be Falling off from the shoulders of the self-appointed pitted eee Me 
a Bishop,” cried the exulting Doctor, ** I was "A ing you, man! Ye nee 
sooner tald me your name, than I said into mysel — — hae gotten 
here the wuttiest and gleggest wee chield in a’ Edinburgh, and gin I ean but 


Begriff von der Haltharkeit seiner Stimmung kann es geben, wenn man bedenkt, dass es 
die Reise mur See von London, wo es Anfangs Januar 1818 abging, nach Triest, wo es 
bis Ende May gestanden, von da auf der Achse nach Vien, und von Vien nach Mödling 
gemacht hat, ohne dass es bey seiner Ankunft nóthig gewesen wire, irgend einen Ton sa 
stimmen, Kurz, es ist ein wahres Meisterwerk, im Innern des Baues, wie im Aussern, 
-das sich durch Einfachheit, Schmucklosigkeit, Festigkeit und Bewegbarkeit nach jedem 
beliebigen Orte hin, vor allen andern auszeichnet. . | 
Auf der obern Seite über dem Griff brete findet sich — lateinische Inschrift : 
„Hoc instrumentum est Thome Broadwood (Londini) donum, propter ingenium illus- 


trissimi Beethoven. 
Vorn über dem Griffbrete ist der Nahme 


BEETHOVEN 
mit gromen Lettern von schwarzgebeisstem Ebenholz eingelegt und darunter die Nahmen 
der Verfertiger: John Broadwood and Sons, Makers of Instruments to his Majesty and 
the Princesses. 
Great Pultney Street, Golden Square, London. 
Zur Rechten ober dem Griffbrete befinden sich die autographischen Nahwen von fünf 
er ersten Klavierspieler Londons als Bestatiger von der Vortrefflichkeit des Instruments, 


?, 
Frid. Kalkbrenner. 
Ferd. Ries. J. B. Cramer. 
C. G. Ferari. C. Knyvett. 

Bey Gelegenheit der Ubersendung diefes Instruments hat die k. k. Hof kammaer einen 
eben so ehrenden ass ermunternden Beweis der Würdigung der hohen Talente unsers 
Beethoven dadurch an den Tag gelegt, dass sie die Eintuhr desfelben von Triest bis an 
Ort und Stelle zollfrey gestattete. 

So zeichnet die Verwaltung wahre talente im vaterlande aus; so ehrt sie die Fremde 
Das ist aber die Herrlichkeit der Kunst, dass sie die Schranken des indischen Lebens 
uberfliegend im Reiche der Geister innig vereinigt, was durch iene getrennt ist.” 
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gogg Mr John Ballantyne, what will Carnegie and Provan, and a’ the ither 
clever fallows in Glasgow, think o' me then?" The Doctors classical and 
theological imagination had, it seems, suggested to him the idea of personating 
the Bishop of Bristol; and during half an hour's conversation with Mr Ballan- 
tyne, he had more than half concluded a bargain for the copy-right of a vo- 
lume of Sermons, in which the Socinian controv was for ever to be laid 
at rest on both sides of the Tweed. But how came Dr Scott to be hereabouts 
at all? Had he not departed in the morning for G w, or, to call that thriv- 
ing city by the more rural appellation bestowed on it by its poetical inhabitants, 
* The West-Country ?" No such thing. The Doctor had been the gay de- 
ceiver of us all. At the very moment when his soul seemed to be breathing 
out sighs of scarcely articulate grief at the Parting Hour, and had responded so 
pde to the L'Envoy of the inspired Shepherd, even then, had he mer 

itated no farther journey than down to Mar-Lodge to give some medical ad- 
vice to the Thane, of whose arrival there he had been confidentially informed 
by an express the night before ; and it was on his return to the Tent that he 
had fallen in with Mr Ballantyne, whom curiosity had drawn towards a cot- 
tage on the river's side, from the door of which the Doctor said a beautiful 
Highland girl was ‘‘ showering her delightful smiles." Such were the ipsis- 
sima verba of the Odontist. ** Why, Doctor," said the Shepherd, ** you are 
8s bad as my freen, Lord Byron, himsel, and it seems ye were just lauching 
in your sleeve a’ the time you were sayin’ gude day to me and the ither Con- 
tributors, just as he was lauchin’ in his, when he said, 


* Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well.’ 


Faith, Doctor, ye great poets, the Scotts and the Byrons, and sic like, ar a’ 
thegither past my comprehension." Mr John Ballantyne frankly confessed that 
he had, for the first time in his life, been fairly gagged. ‘ But,” said he, “ I 
shall have my revenge. Henceforth, gentlemen, let you and all the rest of the 
world combine to call Dr Scott Tug Bisnor or Bnisror." This motion was 
immediately carried by acclamation, and the Bibliopole and the Bishop shook 
hands, and sat down on the whisky cask, Buller having vacated his seat by ac- 
. cepting the chirper's hamper. 

Order having been restored, and the Bishop having bestowed his benedic- 
tion on us, and a bumper on himself, we took the earliest opportunity of re- 
questing from him a small article; and as he had nothing to offer in oppo- 
sition to so equitable a request, he asked, '* Verse or prose?"—'' Verse to 
be sure."—** Long or short metre."—** Oh! long certainly—one would never 
think of getting short measure from a Bishop." The Peer accordingly cleared 
his pipes, and chanted, with a tone and manner of gesticulation which at one 
time strongly reminded us of Wordsworth, and at another of Rowland Hill, 
the following very beautiful Poem : 


LOVE 8 PHANTOMS OF WO. 


1. 
Dav's gone down in the west ; yet his last tinge of gold 
Is not all from the chimneys of Anderstoun rolled— 
And already, far eastward, the meek orb of Dian 
With a pale struggling lustre the Calton is eyeing ; 
The Stockwell and the Gallowgate slumber between, 
And the brown Molindinar is flowing unseen. 


2. 
While the hour's holy stillness reigns sad in the soul, 
Oh! ’tis sweet with slow steps up the Alea re to stroll, 
For the long sleeping shadows of steeple and land 
Sink deep in the spirit with harmony bland ; 
And well does my sensitive heart sympathize 
SUME the hum of the air and the g of the skies. 
or. V. 
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3. 
Man may sigh when earth in the rays of the eun 
O'er the dreams of ambition race hath been run ; 
Man may weep when the morn — — 
O'er the memorials of friendship and worth ; 
But be mine in the dimness of ht to rove, 
When I charm up the long-faded Phantoms of Love. 


4. 
Oh! vainly and wildly the world's eye would seek, 
When the forehead is smooth and a smile's on the cheek, 
The wide wildering waves of reflection to sound, 
Where the soul sleeps beneath in her darkness — 
Where sorrow, like truth, is contented to dwe 
Cold, clear, and unseen, in the spirit's deep well 


b. 
Yet not false is the language that floats from my tongue, 
When I joke with the joyous, and laugh with the young ; 
There is naught of deceit in this re sparkling bright, 
All cordial the chorus of festive delight— 
All sincere and substantial the raptures I shew, 
When Wit's rays bid the ether of merriment glow. 


6. 
Were it wise—were it well--40 refuse to mankind 
The light of the spirit—the sun of the mind ? 
Were it wise, "t for ever in garments of wo, 
"Through the wor DUST Deis ike s eee Togo ? 
Oh, no! life has moments for more things than one, 
Man's great soul can find room both for sorrow and fun ! 


y. 
I have left the dim Trongate, and climbed the high stair, 
Where the Horns are hung out as the Sign of the Feir ; 
I have entered the centre and shrine of delight, 
Where around Peggy's bowl my friends’ faces are bright, 
And shall I be in dumps, and a dampér? oh, no! 
Drown, ye bumpers of friendship, Love's Phantoms of Wo ! 


& 
Though the mystical musings that feed the lone mind 
iori ye na app 
ough the eye that with jo u iant 
Still reveal thy faint trace-—Sensibilit ’s tear ! Í 
Oh, forget it my friends, and rep me not so, 
For I'1l drown in deep bumpers—Love's Phantoms of Wo ! 


_ The Lay of the first Bishop was received with high applause, and the dig- 
nitary, availing himself of his right te call for a song or an article, fixed tbe 
inevitable darts of his eyes upon us; and as we were in no voice to simg, we 
took out of our ** pocket, lodgeable and deep," an article that we hed compos- 
ed at the Spittal of Glenshee the night before, while Mr John Ballantyne was 
at a dance in the neighbourhood, and read it aloud as far as the fizst long 
extract. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO THE RIVERS ORINOCO AND APURE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA.* 


Turs is an extremely comfortable book It is excellently welt the 
to look at and to touch, but an ex- hand slipe — Lair qi Pe wire-wove 
tremely uncomfortable ome to read. hot-pressed paper, as over a lady's 





* Narrative of the Expedition to the rivers Orinoco and Apuré, in South America, 
which sailed from England in November 1817, and joined the patriotic forces in Vene- 
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arm, with or without a glove, Indeed 
it does one's heart good to dally with 
z comely an — nn and 
rty—and we absolutely asleep 
with it in our arms. On awaking from 
our alumbers, we to converse s 
little with our Spanish mistress, but 
able mortification found 

y tiresome to a degree, but 


unhappy herself unless she could make the 


ug equally so, and eoquainted with sad 

misery, 

** As the tanned fally-slave is with his oar.” 
But to speak with a gravity more be» 

soming our years and profession, 

is s narrative upw of 500 


here 
long, in which the gallant Colonel field 


Hippisley keeps so constantly before 
our sight in one attitude of’ distrees 
&fter another, that our feelings of 
sympathy are so worn out that we wish 
either he or ourselves had never been 
born—and feel at last as if we could 
not long survive, he his endurance, 
and we his narretion of all the miseries 
of human life. 

The gallant colonel was called up to 
London from his retirement, by seve» 
zal mercantile gentlemen, who pro» 
mised to come forward with — 
resQurces to any old officers who woul 
embark in the cause of the Spanish 
American petriotic government, who 
hed for seven years past been fight- 
ing hard for om from the irom 
yoke of Ferdinand VII. He imme- 

jately waited on Luis Lopez Mene 
des, the agent from the republic of 
Venezuela, and had an audience of 
him in the presence of the deputies 
— oar aha — and Santa 

è. In the appendi gives a copy 
of the agreement afterwards entered 
into between him and Mendez, hy 
which he was constituted colonel-com- 
mandant of the first regiment of Ve- 
nesuclian Hussare—all the officers 
whom he had chosen confirmed in the 
rank which he had given them—pay 
and allowance equal te those in the 
British service guaranteed to them— 
also a remuneration from the Vene» 
zuelian government to every man dis- 
abled by wounds, or ren unfit 
for actual service—and a pledge given, 
that no officer should be removed from 
his regiment into any other, without 
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his colonel's concurrence. The 

vate men of the regiment (600) were 
to be selected from the natives of Spa- 
nish South America, and disciplined 
by Colonel Hippisley and his officers 
on their arrival at Caraccas. The 
pay and allowances of the commissione - 
ed officers were to commence from the 
day (inclusive) of their arrival at 
Caraccas, island of Margarita, or 
any part of the S main--and of 
the non-commissioned from that of 
their embarkation on board of the vese 
sel to convey them from England. On 
their arrival at the Caraccas allowances 
were to be made fbr the on 


pay. 
Colonel Hippisley, thus '* armed 
and prepared for active exertion," come 
menced tions, by ** visiting the 


shops of the various tradesmen to be 
employed in the equipment of my of- 
ficers, and the regiment in general.” 
** | began,” says he, “ with the sad- 
dier;" and having directed patterns 
of caps, he finished by ** causing a 
button-mould to be engraved, denomi- 
native of my regiment, and emblematie 
of the service on which I was to lead 
it" One of the chief defeets of this 
volume is the want of an engraving of 
this emblematica? button, which we 
doubt not did credit, as well to the 
colonel's ingenuity in the fine arts, as to 
M enthusiasm : — cause of ier 
ving, as he t, put caps, sad- 
dles, buttons, &c. in good trim, his 
next object was to get the “ bulk, the 
sinews, and the thewes of men"—and 
after considerable exertions, he got to- 
gether half-pay officers, di 
sergeants of cavalry, and ** youn 
gentlemen who had never before hel 
a military eommission,” to the number 
of one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, 
eight captains, sixteen lieutenants, eight 
cornets, adjutant, quarter-master, two 
surgeons, two apothecaries, and riding- 
master. Their uniform, which is desorib- 
ed, was a very smart and dashing one, 
contracted for with Messrs Thompson 
and Mackintosh for about £40 per of- 
ficer, which sum, and all others con- 
nected with their outfit, each gentle- 





suele and Caraecas; by G. Hippisley, Esq. late Colonel of the first Venezuelian Hussars, 


in the service of the Republic, and Colo 


dant of the British Brigade in South 


America. London, J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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man promised on his honour to pay 
before embarkation. Meanwhile 
heroes besides our colonel were raising 
regiments for the same service. Co- 
lonel Campbell was completing his 
corps of riflemen—Macdonald the 
- first regiment of Lancers—and by and 
by Colonel Hewit commenced the e- 
uipment of a second regiment of 
ancers—snd Colonel Wilson the Se- 
cond, or Red Hussars of Venezuela. 
There was now a crying demand for 
eaddiery and shipping—and the suf- 
ferings of Colonel Hippisley may be 
eaid to have And first of all 
came Messrs Thompson and Mackin- 
tosh, with faces as long as their ell- 
wands, and declared the utter impos- 
sibility of getting the uniforms finish- 
ed by 20th of August, the day ** no- 
minated in the bond.” The various 
puo ic regiments may be said to 


ave been all clashing together— 
for though they had many colo- 
nels they had but one tailor—and 


the ticulars of an arrangement 
are Aren, by which breeches seem 
to have been handed out to the of- 
ficers according to a principle of pro- 
portion which we dare say was quite 
uitable—but. not until the feeli 

of Colonel per Men to have been 

tly harassed. These details may 

said, with or without a pun, to 
have been uniformly affecting—and 
the Colonel exhibits throughout them 
all great magnanimity of character. 
After rigging out the rifle-corps, Mr 
Esdaile, army clothier and tailor, be- 
gan to shew the white feather ; and 
distrusting the guarantee of Don Men- 
dez, laid “ the fame, favour, and pro- 
fit, (such are Colonel Hippisley's 
words) likely to arise from an aa 
80 extensive, ' on the shoulders of Mr 
Doolan, who began cutting out and 
stitching away with all the alacrity of 
e true tailor. It was now high time 
to embark, and the Prince, a ship 
which had been procured by Messrs 
Thompeon and Mackintosh, was in 
readiness for their reception. Each of- 
ficer paid into the hands of a com- 
mittee, consisting of two captains and 
m neret the sum of £14, der 

ying in wine, spirits, pigs, 

poultry, and 10s. per head pus far- 
ther levied, for the of a 
tent, to mess in on the shores of 


times the understanding," wes in- 


ee ee 
t e reception 
sixty men and twenty officers—in- 


stead of forty-four commissioned of- 
ficers and 120 non-commissioned abd 
artilleriste. The colonel very promptly 
disembarked his men ** without thet 

breakfast ;” and after much vexation 


to whom our colonel ky rapi BECU- 
rity for the payment of their clothing 
an ddila want off by the light of 


declined going out—end two captams 
and acral Janie officers resigned. 
At last the Emerald got under weigh, 
and made Madeira after 14 days of 
boisterous weather, during which time 
the plague raged among the pigs, and 
confusion among the crockery, to such 
an extent, there was no bacon to dress 
and had there been, scarcely a plate 
from which to devour it. On their 
arrival in the Bay of Funchal, they 
were not only told to keep their dis- 
tance, but absolutely fired at from 
the fort. They succeeded, however, 


w 


they had no dinners, they might at 
leat have a deseri ud continued * 
eir voyage, y Antigua, ti 
they ver achor of Bt Bartholomew, 
and landed at the town of Gustavia. 
During the run from Madeira, great 
insubordination prevailed on board— 
the junior officers were y 
uarrelling—and one of them enis 
ught to a court-martial, was fi 
guilty of theft—sentenced to be dis- 
missed the society of his brother offi- 
cers—and on landing on the Spanish 
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main, to bè turned to the right about. 
At Gustavia the officers appear in uni- 
form, and the soldiers, as might have 
been expected, prove extremely trou- 
‘blesome and riotous among the matives. 
The Prince arrives at the island with 
colonel Wilson and his troops on 
board, and also the Britannia with 
colonel Gilmour and the artillery— 
but all the different colonels between 
whom indeed it appears that there was 
little cordiality before they left Eng- 
land, are all exceeding shy and testy, 
and indeed behave more like so many 
big lads for the first time in a ball- 
room, and quarrelling about the places 
of their partners, than middle-aged 
and indeed elderly gentlemen, go- 
ing to deliver an immense continent 
from the yoke of oppression. Here a 
very splendid ball was given by his 
Excellency the Governor to the patriot 
officers, at which, we are informed, 
colonel Wilson and Gilmour, in imi- 
tation of a Frenchman who wore or- 
ders on his breast, also appeared with 
dazzling appen of a like kind, 
but by whom bestowed, and by what 
services acquired, the honest colonel 
Hippisley professes his entire ignor- 
ance. On this lieutenant-colonel Eng- 
lish, who seems to be a bit ofa wag, 
hinted, “ that had we known that the 
production of a something at the but- 
ton-hole would have been uniform, 
the whole of the remaining British 
officers might have sported a doubloon 
suspended at their bosom. If its ap- 
nce there would not have added 
to their rank and dignity, it would 
however have added to deir credit, 
and have convinced the good tavern- 
keepers in Gustavia, that their guests, 
as far as the doubloons would go, were 
trust-worthy." 
From the time of their leaving St 
Bartholomew's to the meeting with 
admiral Brion's (the patriot admiral,) 
squadron in the Orinoco, we have no- 
hing but accounts of duels,—muti- 
\ies—and desertions—in one of which 
o less than forty men abandoned the 
tuse. In addition to all these evils, 
ve brackish water of the Orinoco made 
4 the men ill—so that the few inen 
ho were left belonging to this expe- 
€ion were feeble and dispirited, as 
T as undisciplined, ignorant, and by 
ears with each other. The final 
distrous issue was at hand. We 
he now gone over, as rapidly as we 
cod, 300 pages of colonel Hippisley's 
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narrative. We come now to some- 
thing like a little information concern- 
ing persons, of whom one is anxious 
to hear—the admiral's and general's in 
the patriot cause. 

His excellency, Luis Brion, admiral of 
the Venezuelian navy, and of the coast be- 
tween the river Amazon and the Gulf of 
Florida, captai eral and commander- 
in-chief of the naval republic, is a native of 
the island of Curacao ; in stature about five 
feet five inches ; thin make ; bis limbe firm, 
and well put together ; rather a round face, 
much sun-bumt, and pitted with a few 
marks of PEE èhort perd hair, dark 
penetrating eyes, teeth; a jewi 
cast of countenance, ing however, * 
dered more expressive of his real situation 
by the full mustachio which he wears on his 
upper lip. In and manner he dis- 
P 78 goce siepe a OD E p 

e is even rather prepossessing ; 
fe speaks English, and E it veli; 
he is as good a Frenchman as he is a Spa- 
niard, and speaks the latter tongue with 
true Castilian pronunciation." 

Proceeding up the river, at Angus- 
tura, Colonel Hippisley and Colonel 
Wilson of the Red Hussars, with the 
officers, were entertained at dinner by 
General Bermudez, whom, with the 
governor, he thus describes. 


** Bermudez is one of the oldest, as well 
as the best, generals the patriot army pos- 
sess. He is about thirty years of age, neare 
ly six feet high, rather thin, but strong and 
muscular in his limbe. He is stated to 
have been born in the district of. Barcelona, 
of a brown complexion, round face, dark 
eyes, and hair so dark as to be almost black; 
at certain times a d of ferocity is visi- 
ble in his looks, which is augmented by his 
very long and dark mustachios, which re- 
mind the observer that he can act as well as 
look savagely, especially when his mode of 
retaliation at the siege of Barcelona, and at 
Old Guyana, is remembered. 

General Bermudez can also assume the 
appearance of humanity, kindness, and po- 
liteness ; and I was pleased with him when 
he got up from table, which I understood 
he did so early, to give time for the large 
hall in which he had dined to be prepared 
for a ball. The governor of Angustura 
(general of brigade Montillo) has one of the 
most p countenances ever seen. 
In stature he is about five feet seven inches, 
stout and well made, clear brown complex- 
ion, and dark hair; his eyes, canta, eg 
and perhepethe most oft and playful that eve 

ha most tever 
vesti du lend of man. Montillois brave 
to a fault ; by! birth he is a Caracarian ; he 
possesses humanity, and harbours not the 
smallest tincture of jealousy or resentment. 
He is a great favourite with the general in 
chief, Bolivar, and is about twenty-seven 
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704 
ears. of excessively neat in his person 
ds —— — — 
icted to drinking, that he is scarcely known 
to go to his hammock sober at night, and 
he too frequently commences his potations 
Gail Bernie, although T had only 
G ennudez's, 
seen him for a few minutes previously in 
the atreet, yet he struck me as being drunk 
when he came to the table. 

A most disagreeable but somewhat 
ludicrous misunderstanding took place, 
immediately after dinner, between our 
author and Montillo, Our author ine 
adyertently turned his back on the 
governor, who took it so much in dud- 
gean, * AR various — 
and mu at cross purposes, the 
colonel had his sabre aken from him, 
and was himself put under arrest. The 
true cause of this rumpus is not 
very apparent—hut we shall charita- 
bly suppose that Montillo was, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, drunk—and 
that colonel Hippisley heing quite igr 
norant of the language, and a lit 
too much given to ride a horse some- 
what higher than those used in the 
cavalry, unintentionally exasperated 
the punctilious Spaniard by his provok- 
ing simplicity. Next morning, how- 
ever, the governor, like a worthy To- 
per, repented him of the arrest—and 
not only became reconciled to colonel 
Hippisley, but embraced him most fra- 
ternally, and insisted on hia taking up 
his lodgings in the government-house. 
The progress and termination of this 
quarrel, so influential on the destinies 
af Spanish America, are described by 
colonel Hippisley in a manner worthy 
of their vital importance—and so is the 
subsequent departure of Bermudez and 
Montillo for Guyana, leaving him and 
his brother officers of the different 
Hussar regiments all at loggerheads 
with each other; and as far as we 
may judge by their behaviour, totally 
indifferent to the cause in which they 
had embarked. 

To comfort the Colonel under all 
his embarrassments, Bolivar confirm« 
ed the rank originally guaranteed to 
him by Don Mendes, and ** he ape 

ared in the general orders of the 

ay (See Appendix marked N.) as 

colons! commandant.” Butalas! where 
were the 200 dollars promised to him 
on his arrival at Angustura, or the 30 
due to his men? Not a bit of beef 
that was eatable, and the rum sent 
all who drank it to Pluto! S e 
as it may seem, so elated was 


Free-and-Easy Rall at Gustavia. 
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colonel commandant with his dignity, 
that he absol — the idea of 
giving, under impossible cir» 
cumstances, a grand dinner |! - 

+ However, on second thoughts, havi 
computed the for 
which we stood, the economical idea pre- 
sented itself, whether I had not bettter give 
a ball instead of a dinner. To the latter 


— party at dinner be thus a- 
vO 9 

At this ball the only Jadies who did 
not attend “ were the wife of lieut~ 
enant-colonel Rooke and two French 

irls of soap il Those who 

id attend, were ladies whose virtue 
was not so impregnable as either Gib- 
ralter or Bergen-op-Zoom—and we 
are told “that the refreshment rooms 
were broken into sans ceremonie, in 
order to attack the porter, wine, and 
spirits, and the whole was drunk off 
without rule or decorum.” Colonel 
Hippisley, who, as colonel command- 
ent, led off the first dance with a lad 
whose motto was “liberty, in 
ence, and equality,” facetiously in- 
— — that me the — * 

ing of the city of A tura, the 

Padres had not been called upon to 
perform the solemnization of the msr- 
riage ceremony. The loving and hap- 
py couples whom fancy, choice, or 
persuasion, had joined together, were 
perfectly contented in their unceremo- 
nious union with one another, and “ if 
ever matrimony even entered their 
heads, it was merely momentary, and 
as a matter that could either be dis- 
pensed with wholly, or postponed to 
another more fit and propitious oppor- 
tunity." 

It does not appear that this sort q 
promiscuous dancing improved th 
sages Peace iae as Ce 

el Hippisley probahly — 
and the —— statement of tht 
fact is undoubtedly very picturesque 

** In the interim, some of the officers ad 
others had behaved themselves most unwe- 
rantably ; notice was obliged to be takexf 
their conduct, and Montillo shewed thabe 
possessed great nature and feelg, 
which I observed the more as I was aru- 
habitant of the same house with him. fet 
drunkenness was his foible, and 1 beve 
he never went to bed without his full 3e. 
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and — what — re- 
quired ef him. He is a great favourite 
with Bolivar, who knows him to be brave 
abd trust-worthy, but laments the attach- 
ment which he unfortunately has to liquor 
of any kind that he can get. 
People may for a while dance away 
— we suspect that under the 
following circumstances, balls and as- 


semblies must, at last, have been ra- 
ther thinly attended. 


“cy 


y necessary expenses. 
assured by the intendant general that every 
endeavour to obtain a supply should be 
made, and he undertook to promise that 


some pay should be forthcoming before we 
left 5* I had been obliged to 
part with many of my own articles, some of 


which were índeed superfluous, in order to 
meet my immediate wants. AH my blan- 
kets, save one, my cot, cabin-lamps, some 
plain clothing, other articles, my mas- 
ter tailor's wife disposed of for me, and I 
obtained in cash about 100 dollars. I was 
now able to some provisions more 
nutritious congenial to my taste; for 

igh I was not so ill as to prevent me 


from my daily rounds, yet 
Y was feeble and debilitated from tho abao- 
Iute want of 


in reality so bad and un for eon- 
i both officers and men felt 
Ee euis MALAM belies of i; 

pernicious as it evidently was, was 
indi le to mix with ihe water of the 
Orinoco to soften its quality, kill the ani- 
malculs, and take off the effects of tbe mi- 


neral poison with which it was impregnated, 
ste outticed mud fom owr beverage ae weil 


spasms in the bowls, and bring on 
dysentery and all its concomitant miseries.” 
At last the British, when called on 
ee to the biic, 


Colonel Mippistey obliged to sell hie Breeches, &c. 
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was at length restored by a promise of 
the money, which the coinci! In a 


few days raised by a fotced loan—but 
just as the troops were expecting theit 
arrears, an unexpected order was is- 
sued to delay the payment till within 
a few days of their intended embark- 
ation for the river Apuré. The coloiy- 
el at first that Mentillo was 
drink when he issued this arbitrary 
order oh the civilians for the motiey««- 
and that on getting sober, he com- 
manded its restitution. Bus the 

ch of a British vessel with cloth- 
ing, equipments, and necessaries for 
10,000 men, soon solved the difficul- 
ty—and Moritillo looked on his dol- 
lars as saved. 

The governor had issued, it seems, 
his orders to commemorate the anni- 
versary of the og year of their in- 
dependence,—and after describing the 
ion tothechuroh, 


t of 
s pictttte of that farous ball--but 
nobody will pardon the irreverent 
tone in which he speaks of the mys- 
teries of the Roman Catholic religion.. 
Nothing was mere di to the 
eharaeter of the British army im the 
Peninsular war than the insulting dnd 
Yit which the officers tov often 
bited towards the priests and the cat- 
nons of their faith ; and Colonel Hip- 
pisley, whom we, nevertheless, be- 
leve to be a worthy and enterprising 
man, imeelf more — 
ible in the following passage 
of those whose religion he Fuel d 
tethpts to ridicule with all the 


` anec and all the groesness of 4 n. 


** Having taken his seat on the left of 
the altar, on the outside of the railing, with 
the colonet of the regiment de Valerosa on 
his t, I was placed next; and Colonel 
English, and the colonel df artillery, thie 
colonel of marine, and Colonel Wi of 
the ted hussara, took their approptiate sta- 
tions. High mass was ormed in the 


at both during a part-of (he ceremony : pro- 
bably my countenance depicted the doubts 
I entertained, of being made a Catholic, 
4! nolens volens.” I — I began 
to think the joke was going too far, and in- 


3 


composure and resignation. 

ever, discovered it was only the prelude to 
high honours. I was cleared of all m 
eins, my errors, and transgressions, ur f 
being thus purified and white-washed, I was 
deputed as one of the six bearers to 

the canopy of silk carried over the of 
the bishop whilst he supported the host in 
his arms. 

We find that we must pass over all 
the wrangling and jangling from page 
S09 to page 361, and content ourselves 
with the following sketches of two 
naval characters. — 

‘© Dias, commodore of the gun-boats, and 
Paddillio, commodore of the armed flecheras. 
The former is a little sturdy fellow, about 
five feet five inches in height, strong built, 
and fleshy. When drunk he has the ap- 
pearance of good humour, and if not dis- 
pleased can be vulgarly talkative, rude, and 

on by ware hs ica tein 

what by nature he is—a i 
—— savage: who could with — 
eat the being whom he sacrificed to his ha- 
tred or reven He boasts of the number 
he has slaughtered in cold blood, and re- 
lates, without horror, that he has fed on 
human flesh. He has shown a degree of 
ferocious courage and professional abilities 


dent fall into his com a third time.” 
— Paddillio * 

a shade over his eye, be & more agreeable 
looking man ; having received a cut down 
his cheek, extending to his eye on the right 
side, which seems as if starting from its 
socket, and gives to his countenance a hor- 
rid and terrific appearance ; yet he is fond 
of dress, and cleanly in his habits. There 
is also a great deal of generosity and socia- 
ble conduct in this man, and he is as firm 
& friend as he is an implacable enemy. He 
never forgives an injury ; but he has ho- 
nour and courage ient to meet his ad- 
v on a fair and equal footing ; and al- 
though much used to scenes of bloodshed 
and murder, and ready to perform such 
tasks, too, when ordered by his superior, 
et there is no instance on'record where he 
suffered the victim to be tortured, or 
butchered with any additional inhumanity. 
Not so his brother commodore, who enjoys 
the sight of the victim of his cruelty or re- 


his personal narrative, down to 
the time when‘ he was forced to sell 
his equipments to get a to 
England—from which we shall ex- 
tract the few passages that are inter- 
esting. . 

** General Bolivar is a mean looking per- 
son, seemingly (though but thirty-cight) 
aoa AT beaded He is about five 
feet eix in es in height; thin, sallow com- 
plexion, lengthened visage, marked with 
every ptom of anxiety, care, and, I 
could ii add, despondency. He seem- 
ed also to have undergone great mag 
His dark, and, according to 
liant eyes, were now dull and heavy, al- 
though I could give them credit for pos- 
sessing more fire and animation when his 
frame was less harassed. Black hair, loose- 
ly tied behind with a piece of riband, large 
mustachios, black handkerchief round his 
neck, blue great coat, and blue trowsers, 
boots and um completed his costume. 
In my eyes he might have pessed for any 
cap: pudding: he really was. Across 
the ber was suspended one of the Span- 
ish hammocks, on which he occasionally 
sat, lolled, and swang, whilst conversing, 
and seldom remained in the same p 
for two minutes er. After an inter- 
view of nearly an hour, I left the 
ment, and his excellency did me the ho- 
nour of attending me to the hall door, and 
— me — 

aez's cavalry are much superior in point 
of dress, appearance, and good condition of 
their horses ; yet I do not wish it to be un- 
derstood that they are — clothed. 
There are none of them so naked as many 
of Sedeno's legion ; but they consist of some 
without boots, shoes, or any body covering, 
except their blanket, which is the necessary 


wear trowsers, or 
of breeches or loose drawers, and their arms 
are similar to the other corps of cavalry. 
Many of Paez's men are clothed in the 
taken from the enemy; and thus are seen 
men in helmets with brass and plated 
metal ; large sabres with silver hilts ; saddles 
and bridles ornamented with silver tips and 
buckle. I actualy saw one horseman 

6 
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whose were made of the came 

cious Many anecdotes ‘are Pee 
dative to Paez, and vouched for as being au- 
thentie. Indeed several of our countrymen 


ly, rendered him the 
events, and the dread of the enemies, into 
— at ar struck terror as they 
edvancad to the plains and savannahs to en- 
evanter him. — — 
20 many Paezes, ing up to their general 
as a superior being, to whose mandate np- 
wards of four thousand brave men pail im- 

ieít obedience. On the parade, or in the 


gidly executed, Paez would be seen dancin 
with his people, in the ring formed for that 
rm ——* 
same and ing the from 
the one in the mai of his brothersoldier. 
* General Paez is uneommonly active. 
id before 


down, pass his lance through, and thus sla 
him ; or gollop up to the animals rear, an 

tail firmly in his hand, twist it 
m NR as to throw the 

side, when, if some of his fol- 
not come up at the moment to 
he wil, by a cut of his sabre, 
and leave him, until the arrival 


osh is p . 
Ortiz, in April, 1818, 
with his cavalry, were engaged 
several successful charges against 
i who, — — 
superior to Bolivar in discip- 

| pri but the general-in- 
so puzzled matters, and so con- 


x 
4 
f 
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founded the line, that the infantry were 
besten, and nearly destroyed, before Boli- 
var eould imeelf, which extorted 
some 


sharp rebukes from Paez to the chief 


| 


General Paex. 


Tol 


After the last of these charges, which he 
led himself, he retired on one side, and ha- 
CEDE UC 
of the : ind,) 

on the foaming at the mouth. co. 
lonel English, who related the circumstance 
to me, was present. He went up to Paez, 
though some of his people warned him 
no means to disturb the general: “ he 
soon be well," said they, * he is often so, 
and none of us dare to tonch him until per- 
rum atin qe rni UN 
over, approached, aving sprinkled some 
water in his face, oes pecs ee ques 
his throat, he 


; saying he was a little overcome by the 
"s fatigue, having with his own lance and 
— — killed thirt -nine of the 

y 


enem been taken iil whilst running the 
fortieth through the body. The bloody 
lance lay by his side, and he presented it to 


Colonel English, as a memento of his friend- 


ship and affection. Paez soon recovered, 
joined his legion; and when Colonel 
E d , he presented him with 


three very fine horses from his own stud. 
** I shall trespass on my reader’s attention 
a few minutes more, whilst I relate another 
aneedote of this man. Since the refusal of 
General Morillo to give quarter, he has 
never been known to spare the life of a pri- 
soner. Yet, at the battle of Calaboza, hav- 
ing been successful in one or two charges, 
by which he forced the royalists to retreat, 
he was in the height of good humour, and 
an efficer who had been taken by his men 
was brought to him-—he was mounted. 
The General asked him a few questions, and 
then directed his man of business to do his du- 
ty. The Spanish officer begged hard for life. 
te Well,” says Paez, *' ride to yonder tree,” 
pointing to one some distance eff, ** and 
when you there, escape as fast as 
ean, and take care I do not come up with 
you!" The officer obeyed, and when he 
arrived at the tree, casting one glance be- 
hind him, commenced his race. Paez pur- 
sued, and soon overtook him, and was in 
the act of putting his lance through his 
body. The royalist, with some presence of 
mind, said, ** General Paez is too noble to 
take an advantage. My horse was tired, 
and could not gallop; but if you, general, 
will give me your horse, and the same 
liberty, I think I could save my life.” 
** Done !” answered Paez, and immediately 
the Spaniard was mounted — his wart 
The ce was again poin out ; 
officer rode to the spot, and started afresh. 
Paes, — meantime, had pat pe hay 
aded : charger. He . 
Pd gained ground, and in about two miles 
actually came up with the unfortunate 
Spaniard, who fell beneath the point of the 
insurgent general's spear. "The race was 
witnessed by hundreds, and the air was 
soon filled with the shouts of applause be- 
stowed on the pri and sanguinary Paer. 
4 


ions. Some thought it was occasioned 
by the advance of the royalists having en- 
tered the town at the south-east extremity. 
If this were the case, I considered that all 
would fal] an easy prey to the invaders; for 
of such a set of mixed rabble no other coun- 


try could boast. Some with or lances 
pointed, ing violently the road ; 
Others with drawn swords in hands, 


drawn up ite our boats, by my order, 
to await directions, when we per- 
ceived, approaching the fiechera with the 


depend — Wilson's — a 
person on horse passing in speed, 
with this motley group at his heels : and 
one of the native officers coming up to me, 
told me that he who rode by was General 
Sedeno, whom his soldiers were going to 
kill, for not doing his duty at the last battle 
fought near Calaboza. Concluding, there- 
fore, that none but General Sedeno’s ene- 
mies were near, our people were dismissed, 
and I, with severa] of the officers, followed 
the crowd, to see what had actually befallen 
the general, who I was convinced, if he 
continued to ride at the same rate, would 
not easily be overtaken by the tired and 
Desi knocked-up cavalry which followed 
m. 


** Having followed the stream of idlerg 
to the upper part of the town, we came to 
the prison, where some of bis friends met 
the fugitive, and enabled him for the pre- 
sent to escape the fury of the soldiery, 
though an immense crowd had surrounded 
the house, and report said that they were 
cutting off the general's spurs previous to 
his being executed. In a few minutes after, 


he was led out by an officer holding him by hung 


the left hand, as a gentleman would hand a 
lady, and I perceived that the highest re- 
spect was paid to this personage, who fre- 
quently p his own left band on his 
ies and — some words ehe 
panish: the s fors an i 
bowed their ——— forbearance. Se. 
deno is a tall, thin man, and looked at 
that moment nothing like a general, but a 
thief, or some other rascal, just taken in the 
act. His companion and guardian was a 
man of about five feet seven inches high, 
rather fleshy, plump, round face, fair com- 


plexion, and most prepossessing counte- 
nance. Hea peared in a dark blue jacket: 
sabre, cocked hat, with a large silver cockade 


in front, as he wore his hat, as the sailors 
say, fore and aft. 

** The native officer who had before ad- 
dressed me, and who had joined the throng, 
now informed me, that he who conducted 
Sedeno was the gallant Paez, who had most 
fortunatel arrived to save him from the 
hands of his own men. No ope, said my 


pted to molest or elay Sedeno must first 
his heart; that he would answer for 
innocence.’ 
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have in a cowardly or treacherous manner, 
they would very soon take off his head, with- 
out giving any trouble for further inquiries. 
But look: colonel,’ said he, * they-are now 
dispersing ; Paez has saved him; and yon- 
der is part of Paez's cavalry marching into 
town.’ ] afterwards saw Sedeno going un- 
attended into General Bolivar's a " 


** Sedeno's cavalry were composed of all 
sorts and sizes, vil ete man to the $ 
from the horse to the mule. Some of 
troopers with saddl 


large mustachios, and short hair, either 
wooly or black, according to climate or de- 
scent. ` They had a ferocious, sa 

which the regimentals in did 
not tend to humanize or improve. Mounted 
on miserable, half-starved, jaded beasts, 
whether horse or mule, some without 
trowsers, small-clothes, or any ing ex- 
cept a bandage of blue cloth or cotton round 
their loins, the end of which passing 
tween their legs, fastened to the girth round 
the waist ; ers 
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shoulders, thus covering his body, and leav- 


Arrival of Dr Oglethorpe and Lady. 
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fimes an old musket (the barrel of which 
has been shortened twelve inches) forms his 
carbine; and with a large sabre, or hanger, 
or cut-and-thrust, or even a parapet ipis 
hangi ) to his side, to- 

with either a felt hat, a tiger skin or 
ide cap, on his head, with a white feather, 
or even a piece of white rag, stuck into it, 


ing his bare arms at perfect liberty to ma- 
nage his horse, or mule, and lance. Some- 


The toils of the dgy were now near a close, and the Editor with his Contri- 
butors were about tg leave the Tent for an evening-walk along the Dee and its 
** bonny banks of blogming hesther,” to indulge themost delightful of all feelings, 
such, namely, as apige from the consciousness of having past our time in a way 
not only le tg ourselves, but useful to the whole of the wide-spread family 
of man, when Johy Mackay came bouncing in upon us like a hopper, ** Gots 
my life here are twa unco landlou cumin dirdin down the hill—the tane o' 
them a heech knock-kneed stravaiger wi’ the breeks on, and the tither, ane o' 
the women-folk, gs roun's she lang, in a green joseph, and a tappen o' feathers 
on her pow." At the word “ women-folk," each Contributor 


** Sprang upwards like a pyramid of fire ;” 

end we had some difficulty in preventing a sally from the Tent. “ Re- 
member, gentlemen," quoth we, ** that you are still under literary law—be 
seated." We ourselves, as master of the ceremonies, went out, and lo! we 
beheld two most extraordinary Itinerants. The gentleman who was in `> 
brown-once-black, had a sort of medico-theological exterior —which we after- 
wards found to be representative of the inward man. He was very tall, and in- 
kneed*— indeed, somewhat like Richmond the black about the legs—the squint 
of his albino eyes was far from oh gewiasiyy Era stray tufts of his own 
white hair, here and there stole lankly down from beneath the — edge 
of a brown caxon that crowned the apex of his organization. He seemed to 
have lost the roof of his mouth, and when he said to us, ** You see before you 
Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, itinerant lecturer on poetry, politics, oratory, and 
the belles letters," at each word, his tongue came away from the locum- 
tenens of his palate, with a bang, like a piece of wet leather from a 
stone, (called, by our Scottish children, ** sookers,” we forget the Eng- 
lish ame each syllable, indeed, standing quite per se, and not with- 
out difficulty to be drilled into companies or sentences. But we are 
forgetting the lady. She was a short, fat, “‘ dumpy woman"—quite a bundle 
of a , 48 one may say—with smooth red cheeks, and little twinking 
roguish ga ;--«nd when she returned our greeting, we were sensible ofa slight 
accent of Erin, which, we confess, up in life as we are, falls on the drum of 
our ear 


these of the legion of Sedeno ap- 
pear complete, and ready for action." 





‘‘That's like a melody sweetly played in tune.” 


She was, ag John Mackay had at some distance discovered, in a green riding 
habit, not, perhaps, much the worse, but certainly much the smoother for 
wear,—and while her neat-turned ancles exhibited a pair of yellow laced 
boots which nearly reached the calf of her leg, on her head waved elegantly a 
plume of light-blue ostrich feathers. The colours altogether, both those of na- 
e viis sd — — and — and the — secre 

onest we ce saw, (contrary to orders ing through a li 
chink of the Tent, whispered ** Losh a day, gin — the queen o' the 
Fairies " We requested the matchless pair to walk in—but Dr Magnus, who 
was rather dusty, first got John Mackay to switch him, behind and before, 
with & bunch of long heather, and we ourselves performed the same office, 
with the greatest delicacy to the lady. The improvement on both was most 
striking and instantaneous. The Doctor looked quite fresh and ready for a 
lecture, —while the lady reminded us, so sleek, smooth, and beautiful, did she 


"9 ft was upon this gentleman that the celebrated punster of the West made that famous 
pua, ** the Battle of she Pyrenees=-(the pair o' knees.”) 


740 | Singular Recognition. s (Sept. . 
appear, of-a hen after any little ruffling incident in a bern-yard. We three 
entered the Tent—* Contributors ! Dr Magnus Oglethorpe and Lady on a loe- 
turing tour through the Highlands.” In a moment twenty voices entreated 
the lady to be seated—Dr Morris offered her a seat on bis bed, which, be- 
ing folded up, he now used as a chair or og ee nie bowed to the antique 
carved oak arm-chair that bad been sent from Mar-Lodge by the Thane— 
Tickler was lifting up from the ground an empty hamper to reach it across the 
table for her accommodation—Buller was ready with the — bottom of the 
whisky cask, and we ourselves insisted upon getting the honour of the fair 
burden to the Contributors box. Seward kept looking at her through his 
quizzing glass—‘‘ deuced fine wumman by St Jericho ! demme if she b'nt a fac- 
simile of Mary-Ann Clarke—only summat deeper in the fbre-end—one of old 
Anacreon's faévseAse." Her curtsey was exceedingly graceful—when all of a 
sudden, casting her eyes on the Standard-Bearer who, contrary to his usual 
amenity tow the sex, stood sour and silent in a corner, she exclaimed, ** by 
the powers, my own swate Morgan Odoherty," and jumping up upon the ta- 
ble, she nimbly picked her steps among jugs, glasses, and ducc (upsetting 
alone Kempferhausen’s ink horn over an ode. moon) and in a moment 
was in the Adjutant's arms. Mrs M‘Whirter, the.fair Irish widow whom the 
Ensign had loved in suspi qur stood confessed. There clung she, like a 
mole, with her little paws to the Standard-bearer’s sides—striving in vain to 
reach those beguiling lips, which he kept somewhat haughtily elevated about 
six feet three inches from the ground, leaving an ungcaleable height of at 

a yard between them and the mouth of the much flustered, deeply injured 
Mrs M‘Whirter. The widow, whose elegant taste is well known to the 
readers of this Magazine, exclaimed, in the wards of Betty, (so she called 


2 
« Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where love's proud temple shines afar !” 
t Never mind the money—my dearest Morgan—Och ! I have never known 
such another man as your sweet self since we parted at Philadelphia."  'The 
Adjutant looked as if he had neither lost nor won—=still gently but determin- 
edly repelling the advances of the warm-hearted widow, whose face he thus k 
as it were, at arm's length. At last, with a countenance of imperturbeble 
solemnity, worthy of a native of Ireland and a Contributor to this Magazine, 
he coolly said, ‘‘ Why, Mr Editor, the trick is a devilish good one, very 
well played, and knowingly kept up—but now that — gentlemen have 
all had your laugh against Odoherty, pray Mrs Roundabout Fat-ribs, ma 
I ask when you were last bateing hemp, and in what house of correction ? 
** Och—you vile sadducee.”— I suspect,” said Tickler, ** that you your- 
self, my fair Mrs M‘Whirter, were the seducee, and the ensign the se- 
ducer.” - * Why look ye," continued Odoherty, ** if you are Molly 
M‘Whirter, formerly of Philadelphia, you bave the mark of a murphy 
Hibernicé potatoe) on your right side, just below the fifth rib—and of a 
rock, or as these English gentlemen would call it, a trefoil, betw 
our shoulders behind, about half way down."......... Here Mrs M*Whirter 
ost all temper—and appealed to Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, if Odoherty was 
not casting foul aspersions on her character. The doctor commenced an 
oration, with that extraordinary sort of utterance already hinted at, which 
quite upset the Adjutant's gravity—and the lady now seizing the “ tempora 
mollia fandi," said, with a bewitching smile, '* Come now my dearest 
Morgan, confess, confess!” The Standard-bearer was overcome—and, kissing 
his old friend’s cheek in the most r tful manner, he seid, “ I pre- 
sume Mrs M'Whirter is no more, and that I see before me the lady of 
Dr Magnus Oglethorpe—in other words Mrs Dr Oglethorpe.” “ Yes, 
Morgan, he is indeed my husband—come hither Magnus, and shake hands 
with the Adjutant—this is the Mr aet of whom you have heard me so 
often spake." Nothing could be more delightful than this reconciliation. 
We again all took our sests—Dr Magnus on our own left hand, and Mrs Dr 
Magnus on our right, close to whom sat and smiled, like another Mars, 
the invincible Standard-bearer. It was a high gratification to us now to 
find that Odoherty and Mrs M‘Whirter had never been united in metri- 
6 
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mony. 
each other, but 


Dr Oglethorpe's Lectare on Whiggism. 
It was true that in America 
iar circumstsnces, some of which are alluded to in a 


TH 
they had been tenderly attached to- 


memoir of the adjutant’s life, in a former Number of this Magazine, had 


perros their union, and soon after 


his return to Europe, the M'Whirter 


bestowed her hand on a faithful suitor, whom she had formerly te- 


jected, Dr Magnus Oglethorpe, lecturer on poetry, politics, oratory, 
gentlemsn famous for removing impediments in pa 0 ‘of 
who, after having instructed in public speaking some of 


a 
ch, and 


most distinguish 


ed orators in the House of Representatives, United States, had lately 


ceme over to Britain, to retard, b 


his precepts and his practice, the de» 
cline and fall of eloquence in our laland. 


As we complimented the doctor 


on the magnificent object of his pedestrian tour, he volunteered a lecture 


on the spot, and in an instant—and springing 


as nimbly upon the table as 
American 


Sir Francis Burdett or Mr John Hobhouse could have dome, the 
Demosthenes (who seemed still to have pebbles in his mouth, though far 


inland), thus opened it* and spake : 


LECTURE ON 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Fear is “ ism ”—hatred is 
et iggism "—Ccontempt, jealousy, 
remorse, wonder, despair, or madness, 
are all ** Whiggism.’ 

The miser when he hugs his gold— 
the savage who paints his idol with 
blood—the slave who worships a ty- 
rant, or the tyrant who fancies himself 
a god—the vain, the ambitious, the 
proud, the choleric man—the coward, 
the beggar, all are ** Whigs." 

Pio “ Whig,” — and the poet, 
of imagination all com 

One sees more devils than vast hel can hold— 

The madman." 


** Whiggism” is strictly the language 
of imagination ; and the imagination 
is that faculty which répresents ob- 
jects, not as they are in themselves, 


WHIGGIsM.t 


but as they are moulded, by other 
thoughts and feelings, into an infinite 
variety of shapes and combinations of 
power. This language is not the less 
true to nature, use it is false in 
point of fact ; but so much the more 
true and natural, if it conveys the im- 
pression which the object under the 
influence of passion makes on the mind.. 
Let an object, for instance, be pre- 
sented in a state of agitation or fear, 
and the imagination will distort or 
magnify the object, and convert it in- 
to the likeness of — is most 
roper to encourage the fear. 
E Tragic “ Whiggism,” which is the 
most empassioned species of it, strives 
to on the feeling to the utmost 
point, by all the force of comparison 
or contrast—loses the sense of present 


© The expression ** Thus opened his mouth,” is incorrect, for without a plate it would 
be — to shew the manner in which Dr Magnus opened his mouth. 
+ The land of Whiggism is the very reverse of the fairy-land : in both all is illusory ; 


but in the one, the meanest and vilest things ap 


invested with splendour and elegance— 


in the other, real worth and beauty seem what is the reverse of both. Fairy glamour is a 


delightful imposture, a 
cast the 
— aoe Us even 


temporary realisation of ows sweetest dreams; but when Whigs 
n though it is a height glad summer day, all is horror and 


** A work," says Mr Walter Scott, ** of great interest might be compiled upon the ori- 
gin of popular fictions, and the densa of ubl tales from age to age, and from 
country to country. The mythology of one period would then appear to pass into the ro- 


mance of the next century, and 
The truth of this i 


that into the nursery-talcs of the subsequent ages." 
ious remark is exemplified in the case of Whiggism ; for its po- 


ingenious 
pular fables had their origin in the dark and turbulent north, where winter's 


Th Lapland drum delight o bn 
e Lap ts to Dear, 
b 


When frenzy with her 
Implores." &c. 
They passed into the theology of this 


into the romance of the ei 


the belief of old wives and children only. 


teenth ; and now 


-ahot eye 


in the seventecmth century ; from thence 
are fast beco ning mere nursery tales, 





ris 

suffering in the imaginary: exaggera- 
tions of it—exhausts the terror by an 
unlimited indulgence of it—grapples 
with impossibilities in its desperate im- 
patience of restraint. 

When Lear says of Edgar, nothing 
but the unkind “ ministry” could have 
brought him to this—what a bewilder- 
ed amazement, what a wrench of the 
imagination, that cannot be brought 
to conceive of any other cause of mi- 
sery than that which has bowed it 
down, and absorbs all other sorrow in 
its own ! His sorrow, like a flood, 
supplies the sources of all other sor- 
row. 

In regard to a certain Whig, of 
the unicorn species, we may say—How 
his passion lashes itself up, and swells 
and rages like a tide in its sounding 
course, when, in answer to the doubts 
expressed of his returning “ temper,” 
he says— 

** Never Iago. Like to the Pontic Sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont ; 
Even so my ‘ frantic’ thoughts, with vio- 


lent pee 
Shall ne'er k back, ne'er ebb to humble 
€ 


Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up.” 
The pleasure, however, derived — 
ic “ Whiggism,” is not‘any thing 
——— to it as Whiggism, as a ficti- 
tious and fanciful thing. It is not an 
anomaly of the imagination. It has 
its source and ground-work in the 
common love of ‘‘ power" and strong 
excitement. As Mr Burke observes, 
ple flock to ** Whig meetings ;" 
but if there were a public execution in 
the next m the ** house" — 
very soon empty. It is not the 
difference between Retion and reality 
that solves the difficulty. Children 
are satisfied with stories of ghosts and 
witches. The grave politician drives 
a thriving trade of abuse v — 
nies, out against those whom 
he LI enemies for no other end 
than that he may live by them. The 


Ditto. 


CSept. 
popular preacher makes less frequent 
mention of heaven than of hell. Oaths 
and nicknames are only a more vulgar 
sort of ** Whiggism." We are as fond 
of indulging our violent passions as of 
reading a description of those of others. 
We are as prone to make a torment of 
our fears as to luxuriate in our 

of “ mischief.” The love of power is 
as strong a principle in the mind as 
the love of pleasure. It is as natural 
to hate as to love, to despise as to ad- 
mire, to express our hatred or con- 
gi as — love and — 

s Master à us to the mood 

Of what it likes or k loathes.” 

Not that we like what we loathe, 
but we like to indulge our hatred and 
scorn of it (viz. Toryism)—to dwell 
upon it—to exasperate our idea of it 
by every refinement of ingenuity end 
extravagance of illustration—to make. 
it a bugbear to ourselves—to point it 
out to others in all the splendour of 
deformity—to embody it to the senses 
—to stigmatize it in words—to grap- 
ple with it in thought, in action—to 
sharpen our intellect—-to arm our will 
against it—to know. the worst we have 
to contend with, and to contend with 
it to the utmost. 

Let who will strip nature of the O~ 


lours and the shapes of ** Whiggism 
the ** Whig” is not bound to so H 
the impressions of common sense and 


strong imagination, that is, of i 
and ** temperance,” cannot the 
same, and they must have a seperate 
language to do justice to either, Ob- 
jects must strike differently upon the 
mind, independently of what they are 
in themselves, so long as we have a 
different interest in them—as we see 
them in a different point of view, 
noer = at a pd — 

or physi speaking), no- 
—— old acquaintance—from 
our ignorance of them—from our fear 
of their consequences—from contrast-— 
from unexpected likeness ; hence no- 
thing but Whiggism can be agreeable 
to nature and truth. 





This lecture gave universal satisfaction—but Dr Magnus is a man of too much 


genius not to acknowledge unreservedly his obligations to other 
and after our plaudits had expired, he informed us, that he claim 


t men— 
little other 


merit than that of having delivered the lecture according to the best rules and 
"bg irn — for that the words were by his friend Mr Hazlitt. In 
e 


» 


». sai 
ue rad changed into the word ‘ 
poli 


» ** Mr Hazlitt employs the word * Poetry,’ which I have 
Whiggism 


» and thus an excellent lecture on 


tics is procured, without the ingenious eesayist having been at all aware of 





1810.) Mr Joha Carnegie's Invitation to Ardgartan. TIS 


the ultimate meaning of his production. ** As the lecture was but short, will 
you have another ?" ** No—no—enough is as good as a feast," quod Odoherty 
—'"' perhaps,’ Mr Editor, “ if you request it, Mrs Megnus will have the 
goodness to make tea." There was not ónly much true politeness in this 
suggestion of the Adjutant, but a profound knowledge of the e character— 
and, accordingly, the tea things were not long of making their appearance, for 
in d ede was just imer xu a wish, and — pereita 
ight t moment was grati rs Magnus, we o , put in 

e ie ing at the rateof two and a half for each Contribatar— 
and the lymph came out of the large silver tea-pot ** a perfect tincture ;" into 
his third and up of which each Contributor emptied a decent glass of 
whisky ; nor did the Lady of the Tent, any more than the Ladyof the Lake, shew 
any symptoms of distaste to the mountain dew.* The conversation was indeed 
divine—and it was wonderful with what ease Mrs Morgan conducted herself 
in so difficult a situation. She had a word or a smile for every one, and the 
Shepherd whi to Tickler, just loud enough to be heard by those near 
the Contributor s Box, “ sic a nice leddy wad just sute you or me to a hair, Mr 
Tickler. Faith, thae blue ostrich plumbs wad astonish Davy Bryden, were 
he to see them hanging o'er the tea-pat at Eltrive-Lake, wi a swurL" 
Alas! there is always —— imperfect in sublunary happiness. 
Baillie Jarvie seemed very unwell and out of spirits. ** What ails you, my dear 
Baillie,” said we, in the most affectionate tone, but still Jarvie sat with a 

dull, dissatisfied aspect, which looked most excessively absurd close to 
smal} insignificant happy face of Tims, who had some how or other got into an 
extraordinary high flow of spirits, (we suspect he had sipped too much of that 


© We beg leave thus publicly to acknowledge our oa © Mr John Carnegie of 

Glasgow, for the very kind and handsome invitation which he sent us, to join a 
at , Argyllshire, the abode of his excellent brother the captain. Nothi 

the distance prevented us from beating up those hospitable quarters ; but, in all pro- 
bability, before another month elapse, we shall muster strong beneath that Walnut-tree, 
under whose shadow we have ere now reposed. Mr Carnegie's letter was couched in the 
shape of a song to the tune of ** Fy let us a’ to the wedding i and want of room 
only now — us from — Lans the world. "hls poenis aset — 
the temptation uoting some of the concluding verses, which, to use the language 
Milton, might ^t ereate a soul under the ribe of d 7 i 





And there wili be violets and lilies; And there will be champit potatoes, 
ong de gerat nq mad as And — n ane laki 
As for every lass wil] have three then, And sowens, brose, parri , and butter, 
To dance with on our charming green. To last for some twa or three weeks. 
And there will be lobsters and partans, And there will be kirnfu's o' sour milk, 
And pars, eels, and ling-fish, and scate; Ana whey bann ià pane ana ia ; 
And oysters, wilks, mussels, and lampits, Bowis o’ cruds and cream in great pint-stoups, 
And haggis for our sonsy Pate. (a) To feast our brave lads frae the wars. 
And n EN And there will be auld and green kibbocks 
And codiins Sorta, whiting, sod Sounder: And pill d n ad TO 

, n m us 
To serve baith the young and the auld. O whisky, D the folks fu'. 


Then hey, and come a’ to Ardgartan, 
For ye oi Il hae dancin’ , 
And feastin’, and drinkin’, and rantin’, - I 
And s' that drives awa’ care. a * 
Ardgartan, Argwishire. j JOHN CARNEG "».- 


We also return our thanks for a friendly letter, beginning, ** We of the west,” Smpli- 
menting us on our good humour, in a jolly sort of a song, to the tune of Johnny Cope, of 
which the following amiable lines are a specimen. 
1 


. 2. 
My worthy friend, and honest soul, O fill another jorum yet, 
As ever sat beside a bowl, And let's be happy while we sit, 
Ye laugh and sing, and never growl, iis tine eok or us to flit, . 
Frac evening til the morning. Wi’ the wee sma’ hours i’ the morning. 
3. 


It’s mony a day since first we met, 

Wii’ social love, our lips to wet ; 

I liked you then—I like yet, 
Wi’ Wastle's horn i’ the morning. 





(a) A compliment to Dr Morris. 
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stout tea) and was coaxing and cockering up the Baillie with ** how now, Mr 
Jarvie, I ope you are more better now; will you try one of my pills, my 

sir, Mamar ‘as given me the box ; see, it has a picture of H ius en 

top. Hopen it, Mr Bailiff, and take out as many as you choose; but isa 
done.’ BF Sg e none 0 bar Y i "Mr ‘Hime. swallow them all your- 
self before you lie down." ** Mr Bailiff, Mr Bailiff, three is a doze; was I to 
do that, Tommy Tims might lie down, but Tommy Tims would never He ep 


h speakin that 
pessage in Milton, where it is said of Raphael, that when he came to a house, 
ie,” *''I don't believe you 


a 
| 
E 
3 
3 
G 
$e 
d 
g 


is sagacious on the articles of other men, to any 
exhibition of his own. We were now undeceived, and on reiterating our Te- 


, he must say a word or two by way of preface : 
“ Though I was,” said be, “ in my youth, a little addicted to poetical phantasies, 


peoser. Some years ago, in my first wife's time, when that woman was 
sorel icted with an “ income," * I was advised by Dr Ni Hill of Glas- 

w, to carry her to the country for a change of air, as he called it, or as I 

ve been informed, it is termed by Dr Gregory, mutatio celi. With this 
view, I took a lease for a summer, at £27 of rent, from the late Mr Robert 
Robison, of the vills d une of Leddrie Green; in the parish of Strabiane, 
& sweet spot, and of which parish the present learned and worthy minister of St 
Andrews church in G , also now professor t of Hebrew in our university, was 
. then pastor. I accordingly went thither with my spouse for the timebeing, and my 
little niece Nicky, that is to say, Nicolina Jarvie, at that time a little skelpyft, but 
now Mrs Mecklehose, and who paid the most assiduous attention to her aunt 
in her last illness, reading to her at night Mrs M'Iver's Cookery, and the Rev. 
Ralph Erskine's Sermons. It was on a Saturday evening after tea, as I recol- 
lect, and when 2 little fatigued by my ride from Glasgow in a very warm day, 
and my wife rather worse, that, in order to recreate myself, I sat down in a 
little arbour in the garden—the church and manse, and a jug of whisky toddy, 
full in my view—and composed a trifling ballad, which, with the ission of 
this company (and if Captain vul Abas be pleased to give over swearing), 
I shall now read (though as I find I have lost my spectacles this morning in 


9 See Dr Jamieson. 


shire, that our method of printing H pou some of the 
Hebraists of the South. He says, ** that he is quite feasted with a page of well-printed 
Hebrew where the points run b i along each line, and that he would as soon see a 


good 
out to us, but scarcely knew if it were worth while to correct them. Since our correspond- 
ent wishes it, we do now correct them. First, in the Motto to Cante let of the Mad Banker 


of Amsterdam, instead of WY), read RZN instead of 093225, read Aya 25. 
Again, in the Motto to ** Bitty Rourixe,” No XXVIII, July, 1819, instead af 
p> read DAD, instead of YONI, read “ONY: instead of p, vend DUO. after 
which supply 53 Np): for PM, read HDI. j 
These mistakes are more important than numerous; and we shall take care that the 
next Hebrew motto that may grace of Wastle's potent Satires will be immaculate. 
Our correspondent concludes his note these words :— ** Proceed, worthy Sir, in your 
» and whatever Billy Routing may be Gisposed to think or asy, TI, Np 
TERA RT WAT ay” | 


$ Dr Jamieson again. 
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the hill in chasing Mr Constable's biteh, who was worrying a lamU, I wish I 
may be able), but—'" Here the Bailie was interrupted rather improper] by 
Mr Tickler, who briskly offered to read the ballad without spectacles. “ bel 
tak me," quoth Mr Hogg, “ if I think ye're able." Instantly Mr Wastle, to 
put an — to all contention, proposed to read it himself, and this being agreed 
to by acclamation, Buller of Brazennose insisted, with rather an undue vehe- 
mence, on a liminary bumper; and this also being instantly agreed to, and in- 
stantly swallowed, Mr Wastle rose, and in his usual graceful and impressive 
manner, read with much pathos, 


LEDDRIE GREEN, 
An excellent new Song, 
Written by Battie JARVIE, a good many Years ago. 


*€ If that be not a bull," cried Odoherty.—** Silence, Mr Odoherty,” and Mr 
Wastle proceeded. 


1 6 
Ye who on rural pleasures bent, Bold crags romantic thence ye view, 
Roam idly round in summer sheen, Loch Lomond and its woods I ween $ 
From John o’Groat’s to southern Kent, And Morven's summits ting’d with blue, 


No spot you'll find like Leddrie Green. Break the far sky at Leddrie Green. 


2 7 , 
Talk not to me of Brighton's joys Thy t, Ballagan, thundering down 
It’s gay parade od rra steyne ; Like Niagara foams between 
I'd leave its crowds and endless noise, The — and shrubs, that own 
For the sweet woods of Leddrie Green. . The neig ood of Leddrie Green. 
3 8 
At Tunbridge ye who sip the springs, And ye who, vex'd with city noise 
Or at the Gussex Pad’ ave ocen s Retire to breathe the air so en; 
Ah ! if you heard the rill that rings, Ah! think of eating Nioky's pyes, 
Perennial close to Leddrie Green, And turkey pouts at Leddrie Green. 
4 9 
And ye at Harrowgate im Or you who lonely wish to sigh 
Who shudder a aed drafts | unclean, O'er life's short course and winter's e'en, 
ould be a shorter ride, I'm sure, Go view the mausoleum nigh, 
And sweeter far, to Leddrie Green. - The parish-kirk at Leddrie Green. 
5 10 
Saltmarket Muse ! now deftly tell A gentle swain here rests inarn’d, 
How rocks basaltic rise and screen The only spot where. rest is given ; 
The windings of the upland fell, Between two wives, cach duly mourn'd, 


That skirts the strath at Leddrie Green. And married still "tis hop'd in. heaven. 


This poem was applauded to ** the very echo" by all but Mrs Magnus, who 
was too polite to say nr thing derogatory to Bailie Jarvie's genius. Indeed 
she no doubt admired that genius, but the subject did not seem to interest her. 
** My dear Mr Odoherty (for they treated each other with infinite respect), will 
you give us something amatory ? "—** I gives my vice, too, for something ha- 
matory,” pertly enough whiffled Mr Tims ;—when the Standard-bearer, after 
humming a few notes, and taking the altitude from the pitch-key of Tickler 
(which he carries about with him as certainly as a parson carries a corkscrew), 
went off in noble style with the following song, his eyes all the while turned 
towards Mrs Magnus Oglethorpe, whose twinklers emanated still but ele- 
quent responses not to be misunderstood. 


INCONSTANCY; A SONG TO BRS M/WHIRTER. 
By Mn ODORERTY. 


1. 
** Ye fleeces of gold amidst crimson enroll'd 
** That sleep in the calm western sky, 
* Lovely relics of day float—ah ! fleat not away ! 
“ Are ye gone ? then, ye beauties, good-bye !" 
Vor. V. 4Y 
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It was thus the fair maid I had loved would have staid 
The last gleamings of passion in me ; 
But the orb's flery glow in the soft wave below 
Had been cooled—and the thing could not be. 


2. 
While thro’ deserts you rove, if you find a green grove 
Where the dark brechics eres meet, 
There repose you a while from the heat and the toil, 
And be thankful the shade is so sweet ; 
But if Jong you remain it is odds but the rain 
Or the wind 'mong the leaves may be stirring, 
Cr ees strip the bo bare— you're a fool to stay there— 
Change the scene without further demurring. 


3. 
If a rich-laden tree in your wanderings you see 
With the ripe fruit all glowing and swelling, 
Take your fill as you pass—if you don’t you're an ass, 
But I daresay you don’t need my telling. 
"T'would be just as great fooling to come back for more pulling, 
When a week or two more shall have gone, 
These firm plums very rapidly, they will taste very vapidly, 
—By luck well have pears coming on! 


4. 
All around Nature's range is from changes to changes, 
And in change all her charming is le 
When you step from the stream where you've bathed, 'twere s dream - 
To suppose't the same stream that you entered ; 
Each clear Ayia wave just a passing kiss gave, 
And kept rolling away to the sea— 
So the love stricken slave for a moment may rave, 
But ere long oh ! how distant he'll be? 


&. 
Why—'tis only in name, you, e'en you, are the same 
ith the snz that i my devotion, 
Every bit of the lip that $ lov'd so to sip 
" Has been ap in the general commotion— hs 
ven these so i es that awaked m i 
Have been altered’ thouein Oo 
Why? Oh! why then complain that soshort was your reign ? 
ust all Nature go but your lover ? 


The tears flowed in torrents, from the blue eyes of Mrs Magnus, during the 
whole of this song ; and when Mr Tims, who was now extremely inebriated, 
(he has since apologised to us for his behaviour, and assured us, that when 
upay on tea he is always quite beyond himself) vehemently cried, ** Hang- 
core! han !" the gross impropriety of such unfeeling conduct was felt by 
Mr Seward, who offered, if agreeable to us, to turn him out of the Tent ; but 
Tims became more reasonable upon this, and asked permission to go to bed; 
which being granted, his friend Price assisted the small cit to lay down, and 
in a few minutes, we think, unless we were deceived, that we faintly heard 
something like his own thin tiny little snore. Mrs Magnus soon recovered her 
cheerfulness ; for being, with all her vivacity, subject to frequent but short fits 
of absence, she every now and then, no doubt without knowing what she was 
about, filled up her tea-cup, not from the silver tea-pot, but from a — 
looking bottle of whisky, which then, and indeed at all times, s on our 
table. She now volunteered a song of her own composition ; and after finger- 
ing away in the most rapid style of manipulation on the — the table, as 
if upon her own spinnet in Philadelphia, she too took the from Tickler's 
2 y — and chanted in recitativo what followe—an anomolous kind 

poetry. 
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CHAUNT.—BY MRE MWHIRTER. 
Tune- The Powidoodies of Burran.* 


1 
I woxDbER what the mischief was in me when a bit of my music I proffered ye! 
How could any woman sing a good song when she's just parting with Morgan Odoherty ? 
A poor body, I think, have more occasion for a comfortable quiet can, 
To keep up her spirits in taking lave of # nate a young man— 
Besides, as for me, I’m not an orator like Bush, Plunkett, Grattan, or Curran, 
So I can only hum a few words to the old chaunt of the Powldoodies of Burran. 
Chorus—Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, 
LL dais, “hn eb age spent o Bunin, 
The green Powldoodies, the clean Powldoodies, 
The gaping Powldoodies of Burran ! 
Q ` * 
I remember a saying of my Lord Norbury, that excellent Judge, 
Says he, never believe what a man says to ye Molly, for believe me "tis all fudge ; 
He said it si on the Bench before the whole Grand Jury o£ Ti : 
If I had minded it, I had been the better on't, as sure as my name's Mary ; 
Raa iiid pa Do e; 
To the fine speeches that took me off my feet in the swate ci Philaletphy. 
.Oh! the Pow: ies of Burran, &c. 


3 
By the same rule, says my dear Mr Bush one night when I was si beside Mausey, 
** Molly, love," says he, **if you go on at this rate, you've no idea what bad luck it will 
cause ye; . 
You may go on very merrily for a while, but "ll see what will come on't, 
When to answer for all your misdeeds, at the — lightheaded wa: 
Do a youn woman can proceed in this j wa 
pul petya t. the run, tho' manetime she may merrily say, " 
Oh! the Pow ies of Burran, &c. &o. 


4 
But I'm sure there's plenty of other that's very near as bad's me, 
Yes, and I will make d to affirm it ee degree 
Only they’re rather more cunning concealing on’t, tho’ they meet with their fops 
Every now and then by the mass, about four o'clock in their Milliner's shope ; 
In our own pretty Dame Street I've seen it—the fine Lady comes commonly first, 
And then comes her beau on pretence of a watch-ribbon, or the like I purtest. 
Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


we 


But as for me, I could not withstand him, "tis the beautiful dear Ensign I mean, 
When he came into the Shining Daisy+ with his milkwhite amallclothes so clean, 


With his epaulette shining on his shoulder, and his golden gorget at his breast, 
And his long silken sash so genteely twisted many times round about his neat waist; 
His black gaiters that were so tight, and reached up to a little below his knee, 
And shewed so well the prettiest calf e'er an Irish lass had the good luck to see. 
j Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


6 

His eyes were like a flaming coal-fire, all so black and yet so bright, 
_ Or like a star shining clearly in the middle of the dark heaven at night, 
And the white of them was not white, but a charming sort of hue, 
Like a morning sky, or skimmed milk, of a delicate sweet blue ; 
Bat when he whi sweetly, then his eyes were so soft and dim, 
TELE WOUNE ave born wartet DEME nor tee TET Cpo E 

: Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


, Š 7 
And yet now you see he's left me like a pair of old boots or shoes, 
And makes love to all the handsome ladies, for ne'er a one of them can refuse ; 


* The PowrpooDrES of BuRRAN are oysters, of which more will be said and sung 
as The Sing Dairy v e of Mrs M‘Whirter’s chop-house at Philadelphia. — 
ing Daisy was the sign *Whirter's at 
Fir gar ens aie y hoisted the same sign over his booth the other day at Donnybrook 
=e EDITOR. 
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Through America and sweet Irelgnd and Bath and London City, 

For he must always be ruhbning after something that's new and pretty, 

Playing the devil’s own delights in Holland, Spain, Portugal, and France, 

And here too in the cold Scotch mountains, where I've met with him by very chance. 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


8 

When he first ran off and deserted me, I thought my hesrt was plucked samy, 
Such a tugging in my breast, I did not sleep a wink till peep of day-— 
May I be a sinner if I ever bowed but for a moment my eye-lid, 
Tossing round abont from side to side in the middle of my bid. 
One minute kicking off all the three blankets, the sheets, and the counterpane, 
And then stuffiag them up over my head like a body beside myself again. 

Qh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


9 

Says I to myself, I'Il repeat over the whole of the Pater Noster, Ave-Maria, and creed, 
HE a a Mae NEL NE IN D UNNG & very uncommon thing 
But, would you believe it ? I was quite lively when I came down to the Ames, 
And it was always just a bed tho’ I repeated them twenty times ever ad over again 2 
demi tried CE UNDE: but still — —— 

ith a cursed pai e fore of my head, or m sweet Ensign Odaherty’s 

sake. — = wy Oh! the Powldoodies of Buran, &e. &c. 


10 
But, te cut a long story short, I was in a high fever when I woke in the morning, 
Wheteby all women in my situation should take profit and warning ; | 
And Doctor Oglethorpe he was sent for, and he ordered me on no account to rise, 
But to lie stil] and have the whole of my back covered over with Spanish flies ; 
He also gave me leeches and salta, castor oil and the balsam capivi, 
Til I was brought down to a mare shadow, and — the sight weuld hawe 
grieved ye. Oh ! the Powldoodigs of Burman, &c. &«. 


11 
But in the course of a few days more I began to stump a little about, 
aie eee ee y more and more stout ; 
And in a week or two I recovered my twist, and play a capital knife and fosk, 
Being not in the least particular whether it was beef, veal, lamb, mutton, or pork ; 
But of all the things in the world, for I was always my father's own true daughter, 
1 liked best to dine on fried tripes, and wash it down with a little hot brandy and water. 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


12 
If I had the least bit of genius for poems, I could make some very nice songs 
On the crus)ties of some people's sweetheart’s, and some 's sufferings and wrongs 5 
For he was master, I'm sure, of my house, and there was nothing at all at all 
In the whole of the Shining Daisy for which he could not just ring the bell and call ; 
We kept always a good larder of pidgeon pyes, hung beef, ham, and cowheel, 
And we would have got any thing to please him that we could either beg, borrow, or steal. 
Oh! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 


13 
And at night when we might be taking our noggin in the little back room, 
I thought myself as sure of my charmer as if he had gone to church my bridegroom ; 
But I need not keep harping on that string and ripping up of the same old sore, 
He went off in the twinkling of a bed-post, and I never heard tell of him no more, 


So I married the great Doctor O » who had been my admirer all along, 

And we had some scolloped Po ies for $ and everycrature joined in the old song. 
Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, &c. &c. 
14 


Some people eats their Powldoodies quite neat just as they came out of the ses, 
Young ladies are very dl of oyster potes, and young gentlemen of oyster beetle 
oung ladies are of young gentlemen of oyster 

But I think I know a bit of pasties tat ke tae better than them bath : 

For whenever we want to be comfortable, says I to the Doctor—my dear. man, 

Let's have a few scolloped Powldoodies, and a bit of tripe fried in the pan. 

. . A Chotus—Oh ! the Powldoodies of Burran, 

The green green Powldoodies of Burran, 
The green Powldoodies, the clean Powldoodies, 
The gaping Powldoodies of Burran. 
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After Mrs Magnus bad received those plaudits from the Tent due to this 
exhibition of native genius, the learned Doctor somewhat anxiously asked us 
what sort of accommodation we had for him and his lady during the night ? 
We told him that the Tent slept twenty easily, and that a few more could be 
stowed away between the interstices. ‘‘ But give yourself no uneasiness, Dr 
us, on that score ; weare aware of the awkwardness of a lady passing the 
ight with so many Contributors, and of the censoriousness of the world, 
many people in which seem determined, Doctor, to put an unfavourable con- 
struction on every thing we do or say. Besides, excellent lady might 
find our Tent like the Black Bull Inn of Edinburgh, as it was twenty years 
ago, when Dr Morris first visited it, * crowded, noisy, shabby, and uncomfort- 
able.’ Now the inn at Braemar is a most capital one, where the young ladies 
of the family will pay every attention to Mrs Magnus. We have already des- 
patched a special messenger for Dr Morris shandrydan, and as it is a fine 
moonlight night, you can trundle yourselves down to bed in a jiffey." The 
sound of the shandryan confirmed our words, and we all attended Mrs Magnus 
and her husband to the road, to see them safely mounted. Our readers have 
all seen Peter's shandrydan—a smart, snug, safe, smooth, roomy, easy-going 
concern, that carries you over the stones as if you were on ; and where, 
may we ask, will you see a more compact nimbie little horse than Peter's horse, 
Scrub—with feet as steady as clock-work, and a mouth that carries his bit 
with a singular union of force and tenderness ?—'* I fear that I cannot guide 
this vehicle along Highland roads,” said Dr Magnus; ** and I suspect thet 
eteed is given to starting, from the manner in which he keeps rearing his head 
about, and pawing the ground like a mad bull. My dear, it would be flying 
in the face of Providence to ascend the steps of that shandrydan.” While the 
orator was thus expressing his trepidation, the Standard-bearer handed Mrs 
Magnus forward, who, with her nodding plumes, leapt lightly up beneath the 
giant strength of his warlike arm, and took her seat with an air of perfect oom- 
pesure and dignity ; while Odoherty, adjusting the reins with the skill of a 
Lade or Buxton, and elevating his dexter hand that held them and the whip 
in it’s gnostic grasp, caught hold of the rail of the shandrydan with his left, 
and flung himself, as it were, to the fair side of her who had once been the 
mistress of his youthful heart, but for whom he now retained only the most 
] affection. ‘‘ Mount up behind, Dr Magnus,” cried the Adjutant, 
somewhat impatiently ; ** your feet will not be more than six inches from 
the ground, so that in case of any disaster, you can drop off like a ri 
pease-cod—mount, I say, Doctor, mount.” The Doctor did so; and the Stand- 
ard-bearer, giving a blast on Wastle’s bugle, and cutting the thin air with his 
thong several yards beyond Scrub’s nose, away went the shandrydan, while the 
mountains of the Dee echoed again to the rattling of its wheels. 

The Tent had lost its chief aaa * the dull and dowie” Contributors 
prepared for repose. In the uncertain light of Luna, we saw the tall, white, 
ghostlike shirt of Tickler towering over the lower statures ; but in a few mi- 
nutes, the principal Contributors to this Magazine were, Jike Mr Constable’s 
authors, sound asleep, all but the Editor. hat with the rheumatism, which 
always gets worse in the warmth of bed ; and what with the cares of our pro- 
fession, our mind was abeolutely like a sea full of waves, we will not say run- 
ning mountains high, far from it, but a vast multitude of active smallish rippling 
waves, like those that keep chasing each other to the shore, for several hours at 
a time, till it is high water at Leith. As we lay in this condition, in the midst 
of the snore of the Tent, a {footstep came to our bed-side, and a soft voice 
whispered, ** Maister, Maister! are you wauken?” We sat up and saw the 
face of our incomparable caddy, John M‘Kay. ** Here's a letter frae Lord 

‘Fife, as braid’s a bannock. Black Hamish, that procht it, says there's an awfu" 
steer doon at the ludge." We went into the moonlight, where, by-the-by, 
we saw Kempferhausen very absurdly sitting on a stone, staring at the sky, as 
if he had just then seen it for the first time in his life, and read the Thane's let- 
ter. We then returned to bed to revolve its contents in our mind, and to make 
fitting arrangements for the morning. The letter was short, for his Lordship 
uses but few words, and these always the very best,— 

My Dear S1z,—To-monnow PRINCE LEOPOLD WILL VISIT THE TENT— 
Yours truly, Fire. 


r 
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Last day of the Tent. 


[Sept 


The Last Dap of the Tent. 


Havinea been thus kindly prepared by 
the letter of our friend the Thane, 
we ordered a reveillé to be blown 
about six o'clock in the morning, and 
hinted to the more active members of 
our assembly, that it would be pro- 
per for them to start in order to 

lenish our larder with a quantity 
of game sufficient for the entertain- 
ment of these most honoured guests. 
Nor did our suggestion require to be 
enforced by many words: Morris, 
Wastle, Tickler, Odoherty, Ballan- 

e, Hogg, &c. &c., had all started 

m their couches long before we (fa- 
ti as we had been with our mani- 
fold exertions) thought proper to be 
awake—and when at last we aroused 
ourselves, the interior of the tabernacle 
was quite d around us. Wrap- 
ping ourselves in a blanket, we were 
stepping forth with the view of bath- 
ing (as had been our wont) in the 
sweet waters of the Dee—but on 


emerging from the Tent, a very un- 
ex phenomenon met our eyes.— 
Within a few yards of our pavilion, & 


very remarkable, and certainly a very 
reverend looking old gentleman, bear- 
ing no resemblance whatever either in 
outline or habiliments to any of the 
present members of our fraternity, 
was seated in a large chair, with a long 
clay pipe of the genuine Dutch fashion 
in his mouth. He was arrayed in a 
full suit of dignified black, with the 
black silk apron, now worn by few ex- 
cept the Bishops and Deans of the 
English church, suspended in ample 
folds from his capacious middle. On 
his head was a rue shovel hat, gar- 
nished with a black rose in front —end 
so low and loosely did this hat sit up- 
on the cranium, that it was evident 
there was no wig below. On the right 
of this surprising personage the Et- 
trick Shepherd sat squat on the earth 
—his nether parts protected from the 
cold soil, yet wet with the morning 
dew, only by the intervention of his 
y maud. He also had a pipe in 
is mouth—not a long white pipe like 
the dignitary—but a short litde stum 
of some two inches in length, and 
over japanned as darkly and as bright- 
re if it had been dipt in a pot of 
y and Martin's imperial blacking. 
Slow, solemn, and voluminous were 


the puffs that issued from the lengthier 


tube—quick, vehement and lusty were 
those of the Sh * a 
vind hogg’s flesh seem to be ina 

irer way of being in the true 
— method, than his nose, were 
the i 
longer. Opposite to these stood Se- 
ward and Buller, each with his gun in 
his hand—the whole groupe had the 
appearance of being earnestly occupied 
in some conversation—and for a mo- 
ment we almost scrupled to interrupt 
them. 

Seward was the first who observed 
us, and he immediately beckoned us 
to join the party. ** Here," cried he, 
** comes the illustrious Editor of tbe 
first and last of Magazines ;—and 
here—pointing to the is the 
most illustrious of all the visitors that 
have yet intruded upon the encamp- 
ment of Braemar—here, Mr Editor, is 
the great Dr Parr!” But for the 
want of his wig, we could bave been 
in no need of this information—but 
it was really with some difficulty that, 
dec fact was announced to us, we 

ing our eyes to recognize in 
the features before us those of the 
FAciLE Parincers oF ENGLISH 
ScHoLaas ;—and yet it was wonder- 
ful, surely, that it should have been ao, 
for many a pipe had we smoked to- 
gether in the days of old at Charles 
Burney's. But nothing, the fact is 
certain, produces so great a 
on a man's aspect as the addition or 
subtraction of a periwig. Who could 
recognize in the cropped and whisker- 
ed Lord of Session as he jostles his 
way down the High Street—or in the 
spencered and gaitered Lord of Ses- 
sion as he ambles on a shelty along 
Leith Sands—the same being, whose 
hysiognomy had but a few minutes 
fore appeared to him amidst all the 
imposing amplifications of curl and 
frizz, lowering in more than marble 
abstraction over the whole living far- 
rago of the side-bar? A petty wo- 
man also becomes very dissimilis sibi 
when any whiff of the wind, or the 
dance, or the chandelier, snatches from 
her the luxurious masterpiece of 
Urquhart or Gianetti, and 
to the gaze of her — — 
but a pair of red ears projecting from a 
little tight cap of yellow flannel, or a 
bare cranium, with here and there a 
2 
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few short ragged hairs, red or grey, in 
form and disposition escis" tis 
of some discarded 
tooth brush. These gre both sad meta- 
— in their way. But neither 
of them so complete as those of the 
Bellendenian Parr. The change had 
scarcely been more appalling, though 
Circe herself had been there to change 
the Man into a Hogg. 

* All hail!" said we, “ and right 
welcome! This is indeed a most un- 
expected honour—what can have been 
the means of bringing Dr Parr to the 

of the Dee?" “Mr Editor," 
returned the Doctor, bowing saewzeeraews 
S no English word can do justice to 
placid courtesy of that classical 
reverence)—'* You do injustice to 
your own fame when you meet your 
visitors with such an in tion as 
this. Why did I come to the valley 
of the Dee? 


T sAuvordorn kilpe oiniens m6m, 
"Oua als fien» cipi» wag ávlocrarusg Gigin 
'Ors; € paràs vied ons xogas ixus. 


Why should you think it so won- 
derful that one man should have some 
curiosity in to things for which 
all men have so great admiration? Of 
a surety, you are the most modest of 
Editors. And then consider, man,” 
added he, in a light tone, and turning 
the bowl of his pipe towards the Et- 
trick Shepherd, “ you have man 
nes Deve pratged an inch of my} 
not have gru an inch of my jour- 
ney although its sole recompense had 
been this Sicilian vision.” The allu- 
sion was, no doubt, in chief, at least, 
to him whom Dr Morris has called 
* the Bucolie Jamie"—but surely 
that vision must have been rendered a 
thousandfold more interesting to the 
illustrious Grecian, by finding with 
what affectionate admiration it was 
already regarded by the youthful but 
still kindred spirits of Seward of 
Christ Church, and Buller of Brazen- 
noze. Seldom, we speak for our- 
selves, have we been more unaffected- 
ly delighted than by the contempla- 
tion of this hearty homage paid by 
these pure and classical spirits of the 
South to the wild and romantic genius 
of the Nomadic North. But Hogg 
was made to unite all men. In him 
Cam and Isis are found to worship the 
inspiration of the haunted Yarrow. 
We were very happy at this mo- 
ment ; and accepting Seward's offer of 


scanty coveri 


Arrival of Dr Parr, ond death of Hector. 
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a segar, sat down to enjoy more at 


leisure the society of this interesting 
groupe. But sad was the surprise, 
and sudden the shock, when looking 
round, we beheld, stiff and gory upon 
the sod beside us, Hector—even the 
faithful Hector—the peerless colley of 
the Shepherd !—*“ Ah! Editor," sob- 
bed the Bard, ** weel may your look 
be owrecast, when ye see that waefu' 
sight—waes me! that Hecfor should 
have deed ; and waesomest of a', that 
he should have deed by mine ain 
hand."  ** Truly 'tis a most un- 
fortunate accident that has occurred," 
said Seward, “ our friend here was up 
with the earliest, and had got so far as 


- those black firs yonder, on his way to 


the ground; but his piece went off 
as he was leaping a cut in the heath 
—and you see the consequences.” 
* Youre very good to put that 
face on't, Maister Sieward," mur- 
mured the poet, ** but I'm no heedin 
aboot thae trifles the noo—it was na 
in lowping a flow, nor naething o' that 
kind—I ken na hoo it fell out, but I 
had taen just as good an aim, as I 
thought, as could be, and a' wheen 
bonny birds were just whirring afore 
mine een, but somegait my haund 
shook—I’ll never lippen til't nae mair 
an' beena with a pen or a keelavine— 
and I ludgit the hail of my barrel in 
honest Hector—Puir man! little did 
ye think when ye stood there, with 
your tail like a ramrod—puir fallow ! 
—oh! I'll never see the like o' you.” 
Here the Shepherd's agitation increas- 
ed to such a height, that he ceased to 
be intelligible. ** Cheer up, my dear 
fellow,” quoth Dr Parr, “ cheer up— 
—humanum est errare—O:«» ve wares 
xacefw. It is of no use to indulge in 
these regrets, now the unfortunate 
occurrence has happened; it cannot 
be undone—é Xgoves å wavray warne 
Resign yourself—do not prolong your 
suffering by keeping your — fa- 
vourite in your view ; let us bury Hec- 
tor, and then your feelings may be 
more gentle, nde: wawvras areosior— It 
is done—it is done—let us dig the 
grave." “ Most willingly,” cried. 
Buller and Seward both together ; and 
in a few minutes the corpse of the la- 
mented colley was hid from the eyes 
of his master, by the replaced sod of 
the wilderness. ‘‘ And now," says 
Parr, ** must Hector lie there without 
an epitaph ; such ingratitude would be 
abominable, éwewrrwgyo r= for one 


a 


would willingly furnish a modest in- 
scription in Greek—the only language 
which admits a perfect propriety of 
epitaphs in verse; but Juniores ad 
labores, I shall leave that to my 
friend Buller. For vernacular sw 
eae, we may certainly trust the 
muse of Mr Hogg himself, when he 
comes a little more to his recollection.” 
* [ can mak nae yia pas the noo," 
said the Shepherd, in a low trembling 
key, ** I'se leave that to them that has 
met wi nae loss—puir Hector!” so 
saying he resumed his pipe, and re- 
tired to some distance from our com- 

any. “Let him go,” said the doc- 
tor, “let bim go in silence—es Plato 
remarks, solitude is ever the best 
soother of affliction, in its first birth ; 
it is best, says he, to walk apart wale 


In Hectora vermagas. 


secwmiyat, end so indeed has the poet 
illes, after.the s! 


and biack lead pencils, left the 
three Greeks to themselves ; and re- 
turning in about half an hour, to an- 
nounce that breakfast would soon be 
in readiness, we found Mr Buller 
putting the last touches to the ele- 
gant composition, which we new in- 
sert. We wish the reader had been 
there, to see Dr Parr's face when the 
modest Bachelor of Brazennose put the 
psper into his hands. Hogg return- 
ed just es the doctor was preparing to 
read, and resuming his old posture, 
apparently a good deal more composed, 
listened to the 


In HeEctTora, 
Pastornis ETTRICENSIS Sive CHALDÆI CANEM, 
FATO PRÆPROPERO (DUM enero c/o ovx v1xu*. DOMINUS) ABREPTUM, 
i CARMINA ErTaQus. 





"Ds M apuwo caer '"ExTesog — 


Hom. Il. s. 804. 


— quantum mutatus ab illo 


Hectore, qui, óc. 


Virg. Ain. ii. 375. 


I 


"Exvopest tas nong, ver òn navrsarsQvrv, anda 
'OrAa Aabar 6 Nóutus, eQiA! & sand iT anv’ 

Oude ci moi x ptt uri), Arurat av yt, Newneey 
Baxu’ ev yag iyo m aped shaper. 


NQ iw, ayytirer Ka238-(eu7) 0i, S brs ends 
Kauai, Tov nquriv gnxeovousyg|| avejos. 


NOTE. 


I. 
' Cum mos dudum apud omnes hujuscemodi in rebus versatos invaluerit, poematiis—sive 
aliorum— notas 


tuis, sive 


versibus plus nimio longiores attexendi, mihi ue eorum 
exemplis obsecuto aliquantillum in commentando excurrere visum cst. 
, ipei, utpote minoris pretii, ceu paxilli tantàm deinceps 
(livoris nonnunquam, sepius eruditionis ostentandse gratia) omni scibiló 


ersus nempe 
sunt reputandi, quibus annetationes 
242 x t 


apponden- 


tur. 
* Pind. OL ii. 160. — Accuratius scilicet Pastor ille, et cantare et respondere paratus, 
—vi [aXX 
Ex uaXlaxas auri Qpi— 
vos SURALAS oig eus 


e 
464560 


Sclopporum quippe glande et pulvere nitrato (ut cum apa loquar) onezataum 


imperitus sinistram libri, ad quem collineabatur, paginam ne ve 


unico plumbi grano 


vit. Videsis non semel laudand. Blackw. Magaz. xxix. 600. Dextra ejuadem 


ibri pagina ne ab ullo jaculantium lederetur, in causa fuit N 
epero ipso, quicquid contra oblatrent cynici, sermone 
tutà est pronunciandum, ** he has saved his Bacon." 


infra copiosius. De N 


Dissertatio, de quà 
said 


t Hec appellatio quam probé cani Scotico conveniat, documento sit Swi/tii S. T. P. 
et S. P. D. apud Hibernos' perjucunda illa de Vocabulis Veterum Disquisitio; in quà Hec- 
toris conjugem Andromachen Caledonii cujusdam nobilis, Andrew Mackay, certo certifa 


filiam fuisse contendit. Quidni ergo et viri nomen ejusdem 


e. 
2 


q 


wi hodie, ut ex Actis Diurnigconjicere licet, Leopoldi Principis I 


quoque patriz sit? Gsudem 


Scotigene Trojanorum nominibus. Vixit haud ita p Heetor Monro: 


mimi] » 
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Mackintosh ; ymique plures ay3eees in Scotià reperiri possunt. Pace vero tanti. viri 
dixerim, pomafil qe in etymo, hack'd and tore, ubi copula and dwsprvAraCes redundet, 
solite ejus subtilitatis desiderare. Meliüs forsan, quia ad linguæ Scotice genium accom- 
modatius, '* Heck! tore!” lacerum quippe herois co contemplantis cujusdam 
exclamatio, rationem nominis redderet. Exemplis item (ut hoc obiter moneam) à Swiftio 
allatis, plurima quivis citò addiderit: e. g. CHARON, qu. carry-on; CERBERUS, ** Sir, 
bear (i.e. endure) us," nea sic monstrum illud cgsxagnver inter transeundum blandiüs 
compellante, &c. &c. 

Zwnajey;xes quoque, cum Hectora sepius Maonides vocaverit muussa Ano», pastoris 
canis p illo nomine ornari posset. 

$ Neperi de Bacone ry 'avraro dissertationem cum ipse, que mea est infelicitas ! non 
perlegerim, valde dubito utrum son vulneratum (vulcaniis quippe armis contectum) an sos 
penetratum interpretari debeam. Lucem forsan voci affundet quod de eo Christophorus Noster, 
in Blackw. Mag. ib., posteris prodidit; such impenetrable stuff it proved to be. Quicquid 
verà de eo sit statuendum, mali propulsatorem Baconem non adfuisse jure miretur aliquis, 
cum inter ejus — Ettricensis nomen (Hoce) necessitudo arctior intercedet ; quod 
tamen clarissimum illud philosophiz decus pernegásse, Hoggio quodam per collum mox 
suspendendo ad miserationem movendam strenué affirmante, cel. Josephus Millerus lepidà 
sane (ut saepe) narratiunculá scriptis consignavit : ** 4 Hog, till it is hung, is not Bacon.” 

V erbosiorem esse de quà agitur dissertationem, nec tutó vigilare cupientibus sub noctem. 
in manus sumendam queruntur multi; quod profectó vel nominis ejus prenominisque 
syllabæ prime fatali quadam conspiratione prenotare videntur, cum MAC à axes Dor. 

penues derivetur, et NAP Anglicà somnum sonet, ne Mazeppe quidem ipsius (utpote 
ioris) auditoribus, si poete testi credamus, evitandum. The king had been an hour 

as 
Lectorem non fugerit, quibus verbis Hectora ab Ajace percussum Homerus IL £'. 417, 
&c. designaverit, quercui illum twas eísms marges Ais cadenti assimilans, vernacul&que 
plané (quod nulli non suboluerit) addens, ——DPw»n 9s Secu yiveras od pen. 


II. 





8 Olim legebatur, : 
"OD Zur’, ayfiirer Aansdaiporios, bri rads 

KespsDa, Tus xtivey Tudopesves vopipos. 

Hoc, quoad ductum literarum ceteraque in conjecturis criticis observari sueta, quam 
prope quod in textu dedimus Epigramma contingit ! 

n artem, quà ad doloris acriàs urgentis vim plené exprimendam tmesi facta, atque 
plorantis syllaba AI in medio vocabulo inserta, poeta tantùm non in fletum secum legentes 
abripiat! Decantatum istud de Matildà Pottinger poema, in quo, nullo ad affectum 
respectu habito, eseersAsurs (Anglicé, Rhyme) efficiendi causa verba queadam intercisa sunt: 
e. g. 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, Law Professor at the U- 
niversity, &c. (ROVERS.) 

uanto hoc nostrum exsuperat ! Vehementioris scilicat est lucths voculam quàm sententiam 

iscindere; ideoque, me judice, AI istud patheticum omnibus veterum Tragicoram 
ejulatibus, s, s, s, ererere, ererero, &c. narrationis cursum impedientibus meritò est 
anteponendum. 

Prime vocum partes, Azxs et KaAs facillimó inter se permutari posse quis non videt ? 
neu mihi vitio verterit quisquam (Buchanano Junioque auctoribus fretus, quorum hic: 
Kaandous 9 xapnora, ille Nympha Calcdonias, &c. scriptum reliquit) me non per » secun- 
Qum syllabam in KaAsdenes extulisse. Nullus enim dubito quin id metri necessitati, 
eodem quo in aSavares czeterisque ejusdem farine verbis modo prima syllaba producitur, 
acceptum referri debeat. Id si non satis placeat, legat, per me licet, eyfiuXe» ov KaAndovies, 
Veneresque omnes in vocula illà simplice AI delitescentes uno quasi ictu Caligula alter 
sustulerit. 

|| Vocem wnxcevousus non alias occurrere si quis objecerit, is velim secum reputet, quot 
veterum libri in quibus forsan erat reperienda omnino perierint; nec fistulà canentem 
pastorem verbo ad sensum aptiori describi potuisse. IIm»ea quippe musicorum instru- 
mentum pecten esse vel tyronibus notum est. | An 

Cum ver? pastoribus septentrionalibus oves non solim pascere sed etiam tondere moris 
sit, legant fortassis alii (vulgatæ lectioni, ut mihi quidem videtur, nimis arctè insistentes) 


Wiixevepsvs. 


Hec dum aveerxidiaZerevs more effunderem, distichon quoddam mihi in mentem venit, 
pace tua, lector, leviter emendandum : 
Mader apapray sq: Oto, us: warra xacesSoos 
Es (uern. pugas V eves Quy» taroen. 
Hae ita correxeris : 
Vor. V. 4Z 
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Mads Magerows ieri hunein quos 
. _ Epbarion. Megas y overs Guyur swegty. . 

Quis hic poetam de rebus nuperrimà in India gestis vaticinantem non deprehenderit ? 
nomen ipsum habes Marchionis illius, quem ducem Scotia nostra paucos abhinc annos 
suspexit, equitatis jam nunc Mahrattici hac illàc discurrentis victorem Britannia omnis 
—— ocu SE poete à longing d esset futurum prospicientis 

Aliud item, ne diutiùs te teneam, inquo qui icienti 
exemplum accipe ; Drydeni nenpe versus binos, in quibus homunculos vulgà dictos Sra- 
FIELDS REFORMERS, ductoremque eorum famosum, quasi nominatim designat ; 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

pd or diris irs i s = 
ubi ey corruption opponitur vox health, eodem plané sensu populi suprema 
esse dicitur: co unbought venum exposita suffragia tangit ; the doctor procerem quemdam, 
ut ita dicam, with cunning (Qu? Canning) finger indigitat ; re draught denique (sono 
quidem atque Metaphora juxta neglectis) res ærarii forsan subobecure respicit, nisi—quod 
vix tamen crediderim—H untii cerevisiam fallacibus olim veneni herbis concoctam vates in- 
nuat Videant Angli annon eundem quem antea porum plebi propinandum ¢ wave offerat." 

Neque si etymis nonnunquam primo viso tantüm non ridendis usus esse videar, succen- 
sebunt mihi qui Bryantii cov paxagsrev, aliorumque 6 sectatoribus ejus tomos pervolverint ; 
qualia sunt, e. g-, que sequuntur. , 

Idem valere adagia, sas ran šurxigiri nas RànGspeig ewizugeurren Qicta, 

l. Ad en paxagan 
2. Keporm rev cueperu, 
S. Avwyuess xivsis, 
4. Ignes suppositi cineri doloso, 
. 5. Tifen wg vasa. otov, et 
d Paremiograph penaa din l H vide, lectas 
a iographum quemdam olim legisse me memini. Hoc its eme, vide, , 
ape ipse ps leviter Mantis via (ni multüm fallor) haud antà trità probatum iverim. 

1. Lege itaque, leni in asperum verso, ‘Ase «m payapa (HAY sc. J. P.) et habes nuperum, 
de in Com. Lancastr. tumultum luce ipeà clarius descriptum. Nimis forsan eseet verbum 
premere, si in ry Meran» Manc. Iron delitescere me suspicari affirmarem ; semi-grecis- 
set licét lingua anglicana, et vox «six ueeuyrw» sic tandem propri sua significatione gavi- 
sura esse videatur—Militum quippe Mancuniensium enses, qui quàm fuerint Jory seus sas 
BAaCteor omnibus feré, à quacunque demüm parte stent, in ore versatur. 

9. Kesey cov exopsriey quid sibi velit, jure quis dubitare possit Addito e solim omnis 
statim difficultas è medio tollitur. Kəpwrne ( Batty, the Coroner) ves exegesis, quem 
noxium quoddam pesi, (Qu ? Angl a Harmer) quis non videt ? hojusmodi apod 

3. Avayveoy xiv», quod in Aristophane occurrit, vix ipse snigmatum 
recentiores /Edipus, — expediverit ; cim anagyrum diii quoddam — 
qui propter violatum ejus sacellum vicinos omnes iths evertit! apage: non placet. 
Ego wa»nver lego, sc. to disperse a Manchester mob—utrum av xtlpsyver (i. €. well-dieposed) 
anon, penes alios judicium est futurum. 

4. Vice Cincri substituas ** fineri," pro Fi (hoc enim, quod aiunt nostrates, fits 
to a T ;) et planum fit omne, in quo anteà ob tenebras circumfusas offendebatur. 

5. Tse interpreteris, pené ad literam, The Free. 

6. Denique Ateyvre vvezu» quid proprié sit, non eatis liquet; nisi — pre 
NageAtevra fuerit dictum, quem inter prospera quidem pupugisse non quivis ausus 


esset. Hujus ceram quà, dum fortuna fuit, inimici tur, verà notavit Ovidius ; 
utpote quam 
——Jde longa collectam flore 
Melle sub infami Corsica snisit apis.* 


Nonne jam vides, ut hec omnia inter se concinant ? T 
* Anne hic ad Apin, Deum, sc. Zgyptiorum, qualem se Dux iste Gallorum impie 
professus est alluditur ? 
SED MANUM QUOD AIUNT DE TABULA. 
a 


* If Mr Buller had passed from the Brewer to the Sportsman, he would have found the 
arch demagogue in one of his late letters complaining of his Lancaster treatment—ex- 
puc thus, “ a week's shooting at Middleton cottage will set all to rights" 

the meantime, we find him about to pass through London on his way prepered, we 
suppose, in illustration of this expression, like another Xerxes with his myri 
ew» voiy bngaves (Æschyl Pers. 238) not, however, it may be feared, (as we have already 
hinted oe Mr John Ballantyne,) with the view of rendering it Bees 
(anmxeeg. ) 

The word /nesea:;, besides its obvious allusion, furnishes one of those deep and hidden 
senses which escape the vulgar eye. We may take its meaning from Herodotus, 
gayanusri Tes axfrerarés eros vov eqoues. avn asdoes avpaustvos ons x,ucos. (could there be a 
more distinct enunciation of what took place on the advent of THE GREAT KNOWN at 


Manchester?) ja warns eng yaru Bidders ixbnewerers «v; efoeme; (vi. 31.) But we 
are becoming quite a Buller. : s EDITOS. 
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These fncubrations seethed to pro- 
duce the a y Ta d — 
ed spirit of the ; e 
salen: note in which the Dócbir re- 
cited the beautiful Greek lines them- 
selves, rivetted his attention, and 
delighted (how could it be otherwise) 
his ear. But whether it was the phy- 

i y of the — his — 
ot his gesture, or er, we know 
not. This much h ens that the 
Shepherd seemed to be amused, at 
least, as much as any of us with the 
Notae. The two or three vernacular 
vocables introduced, afforded pere 
some little clue of the purport ef the 
annotations—at all events, he langhed 
considerably every time that Greek 
proper namé Newuees was repeated in any 
of its cases. At the end he withdrew 
arm in arm with Seward, probably in 
hopes of obtaining from him a more ac- 
curate account of what bad been said 
by Mr Buller about himself—his 
dog—and the transactions of the Royal 
Society. We overheard him saying, 
after a few minutes of colloquy wi 
hie oracle, and after three or four 

tous cackles of returning merri- 
ment, '* Od man, the warst o't is 
that the creature would never under- 
stand a line o't, even it was put intill 
the Magnsine.— Lord safe ye! he kens 
nae mair about Greek than mysel. 
There's some o' thae kind o' literary 
chiels about Edinburgh, that writes 
themselves esquires, and editors, and 
a’ the lave o't, and yet kens very little 
mair, to ca’ kenning really— a 
uir herd like what I wasmysel—they're 
lathering skytes a wheen o' them ; 
neither genius nor learning—it’s nae 
meikle wonder they mak buta puir hand 
ot.” ** Pooh!" said Seward, “ he'll get 
somebody to translate it for him.” — 
** Oo' aye," qon Hogg, “ gie Gray or 
Dunbar a dictionary, and a day or 
twa to consider o't, and I daursay 
they'll be able to gie him some ink- 
ling—but I was clean forgetting my- 
sel, he has naething to do, but to pang 
oureby and speer st Professor Chris- 
tisin~that Professor, they say, is a 
geal scholar ; he'll interpret it as gle 
as ye like.—But Losh keep us a, 
there’s Tims coming haim aw by his 
lain, and what's that he has gotten on 
the end o' his gun?" 

Looking round in the direction in- 
dicated by 'Theocritus, we descried 
the Cockney at the distance of about 
100 yards, advancing in a slow and 


dignified ; his piece carried high 
over his shoulders, Bd on the —— 
thereof, a something the genius and 
ies of which were at this distance 
alike mysterious. ‘‘ What the deel’s 
that ye've getten, callan?” cried the 
Shepherd (who by the way had all a- 
long treated Tims and Price with unsuf- 
ferable indelicacy) ** My man ye've had 
a fine morning's sport—Is that a dead 
cat or a dirty sark ye're bringing haim 
wi ye?" * God knows what it is," 
said the Londoner, ** or rather whose 
it is, for I believe, upon my honour, 
"tis a parson's wig—but I thought it 
was a ptarmigsn, sitting on the four 
of that there tree by the river side; 
and I brought it down, but demme if 
ít bent a wig."—'* You for 
nothing little pert jackanapes, " vocife- 
rates Parr—'* You believe it to bea 
wig! and you took it to be a ptarmi- 
» a.» ‘Come, come, now Doctor," 
interrupted the Shepherd, ** ye manna 
be owre hard on an inexperienced 
callant— Preserve us a'! that beata all 
the wigs that ever I saw! Lord! 
what a gruzzle !".... Here the burst of 
laughter was such, that Dr Parr found 
himself compelled to join in the roar ; 
ee ve ran oy R — or e 
on of the Coc or the 
harsh terms he had employed in the 
most -tempered style in the world. 
He of Ludgate Hill was sorely crest- 
fallen, but heharboured no resentment, 
and all was soon peace and harmony. 
** This beats old Rouths' quite to 
nothing, Buller,” said Seward— 
** Egad Seward,” cries Buller, “ there 
might be a biackbird’s nest ih 
every curl, and a rookery in the top- 
frizzle. Burton's is but a bagatelle to 
this’—“ Enough, enough, my young 
friends," quoth the Doctor, ** my wi 
was pilloried long ago in the Edin argh 
Review by Sidney Smith : it has now 
been shot through, and that by Mr 
Tims, on the banks of the Dee ; surely 
it is high time to give up its persecu- 
tion.—Leave it, leave it, to repose.” 
** But hoo, in the name of wonder,” 
cried Hogg, “ did ye come to leave 
your wig in the bough o'a fir tree— 
what in a daft like doing was that ?”— 
* Why Mr Hogg," answered the Bel- 
lendenian with wonderful suavity, 
** when you'reasold a manas I am, your 
faculties will not perhapsbequitesoalert 
on all ‘occasions; you will perhaps 
learn to make blunders then as well 
as your neighbours. Bemerciful, most 
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illustrious Shepherd, I stri myself 
about two — ago, to the in this 
beautiful river ae : and hung my 
ig on the tree that was nearest me ; 
T forgot to take it down when my bath 
was over, and you see the consequence. 
Let’s say no more about the matter, 
naso lo xup Mr Seward —'* Yes, 
es," cried Buller, ** us *ru—pn xmi" 
br Morris's servant was at hand ; at 
our suggestion the periwig was in- 
trusted to his care, and ina few mi- 
nutes it made its appearance on the 
sinister hand of that accomplished va- 
let, in full puff and fuzz, apparently 
blooming only the more vigorously 
from the loppings it had sustained. 
Fifteen years ago, when James Hogg 
was tending sheep on the hills of Et- 
trick, what would & judicious — 
have thought of the man ? who should 
have predicted, that the Shepherd was 
destined in the book of fate, or sorne 
future day, to replace “ the piya flavus 
of the literary world" on the head of 
tbe eulogistof the** Tria lumina Anglo- 
rum?” Yet, with our own eyes have 
we beheld this thing. Dr Parr “ stoop- 
ed his anointed head” to the author of 
the Queen’s Wake, and that genuine 
bucolic, taking the wig from the hand 
of Tims, placed it with all the native 
dexterity of a man of genius, on the 
brows of Philopatris Varvicensis. “‘ Mæ 
Au," cries the Prebendary, *' the old 
reproach, weavseuaancer illud ; the Buw- 
cies ós has been nobly wiped away b 
this unlearned Theban. To s 
with the immortal Casaubon, “ Talia 
quis non amisisse vellet, per te deni- 
que, vir egregie, recuperaturus." This 
weighty matter having been adjusted, 
we bowed the illustrious scholar into 
our Tent, and sat down at the head 
of the breakfast-table, with Dr Parr 
on our right, and James H on 
our left hand. Buller supported the 
pace of the Spittal sermon, and 
ward was still the ** fidus Achates" 
of the bard of Yarrow. At some dis- 
tance sat Tims eying the reinstated 
wig, and mentally calculating the num- 
ber of grains of shot which it now con- 
tained ; for, unlike a certain paper in 
the transactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, it was not made of im- 
penetrable stuff. We are rusty in our 
Greek now-a-days, and could not help 
wishing that Dr Search, that truly at- 


The Wig is replaced by the Shepherd. 
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tic wit, had been present to whisper 
into our willing ear a little of his pro- 
found erudition. But we soon found, 
that at breakfast a great Scholar, like 
ó wages, rightly deemed that he bad 
something else before him than Greek 
roots ; and that the pleasantest of all 
tongues is that of the rein-deer. The 
Doctor is evidently not a man to pick 
& quarrel with his bread and butter ; 
and though we, Buller, and Hogg, 
run him ‘hard, he at last gained the 
plate. A Highland breakfast is some- 
times too heavy a meal ; and the board 
is inelegantly crowded. But on the 
present occasion, we took for our 
guidance the old adage, 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
and ordered John Mackay on no 
account whatever to put on the 
table any thing more than a couple 
of dozen of eggs, a mutton ham, 
a tongue, a' cut of cold salmon, 
a small venison pasty, some fresh 
herrings, a few Finnan haddies, 2 
quartern loaf, oatmeal cakes, pease 
scones, barley bannocks, honey, jelly, 
jam and marmalade; so that one's 
attention was not likely to be dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of objects, 
and we all knew at once where to 
lay our hand on something comfort- 
able. ** Hah!-Buller, you dog," 
said the Doctor, between two enor- 
mous mouthfuls of broiled herring 
superbly seasoned under the guidance 
of our master Celt, with Harvey sauce 
and Cayenne, *'' jentaculum mehercule 
ipeo Montano ipso Crispo invidendum." 
‘ What say you, you dog? 

* Such food is fit for disembodied spirits. 


Good eating is not confined as of old 
intra centesimum lapidem!” A long 
and animated discussion ensued con- 
cerning the comparative merits of Ru- 
tupian and Kentish, or Gauran Mul- 
lets—a favourite breakfast dish it seems 
with the Emperor Vitellius. When 
this was beginning to wax a little less 
vehement, and Parr had at last put 
his tea-spoon into his seventh cup to 
shew that be had given in; a loud 
noise was heard of shouting voices, 
and echoing bugles; so, running has- 
tily into the open air, we beheld a 
sight worthy of the mountains. The 
Thane, with his usual fine taste, had, 
by sunrise, escorted Pzixcx Leo- 





* See the Preface to Bellendanus. 
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FOLD to the forest, that he might par- 
take of the 
Wild mirth of the desart, fit pastime for 


kings. 
And now many a hill-side was gleam- 
ing with his Celtic tenantry 
** All plaided and plumed in their tartan 


when — stag came bound- 
ing along, close by the Tent, pressed 
hard by those enormous hounds whose 
race is not yet extinct in the High- 
lands, and whose fierce and sav. 
career in the chace carries back the 
mind to remote ages. 

«© When thetmnter of deer and the warrior 


trod 
O'er his hills that encircle the sea.” 
As the “ desert-boon" went by, 
** Waiting up his own mountains that far- 
beaming head,” 

The heather was stained with his 
blood, for had he not been wounded 
he would soon have distanced his pur- 
suers It was delightful to observe 
the enthusiasm of fine old man, 
when all the wild pomp of this moun- 
tain-chace hurried tumultuously by— 
And to hear with what energy he re- 
Leoni] some of those majestic lines of 

irgil, descriptive of that hunt where 
Dido and Æneas shone. 

The feelings of Seward found quite 
a different form of expression. <A 
fine animal by Diana—'* demme, Bul- 
Jer, if the scoundrel has not the horns 
of an Alderman." Tims startled at 
this simile, but seid nothing, and 
probably relapsed into a dream of the 
Epping-Hunt, at which the stag is 
very conveniently made to jump out 
of the hinder parts of a waggon. Price 
joined the rout in his Surrey cap, and 
gave the whoop-holla with the lungs 
of a stentor, while Seward continued. 
“ The Duke of Beaufort's hounds used 
to run down old Reynard, breast-high 
all the time, in twenty minutes—and 
Pareon Simmons’ k were not so 
much amiss, though the field indeed 
was rather raffish—bnt the Grand Sig- 
nor yonder would leave -them all be- 
hind—poor devil, he is never again 
to revimt his seraglio.” 

All the world has read the Lady of 
the Lake, and he who has forgotten 
the description of the Stag-chace in 
that poem, may be assured, that had 
he been born when mankind were in 
the hunter-state, he must have died 
of hunger. It may be just as well not 
to do over again any thing that it has 
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leased Walter Scott to do ; and there- 
ore, should any of our readers be tired 
of us, let them turn to Fitz-James and 
his gallant Grey. Now, as of old, a 
PRINCE was on the mountain-side, and 
while the wild cries of the Highlan- 
ders echoed far and wide, from rock to 
rock over that sublime solitude, as 
every glen sent pouring down its tor- 
rents of shouting hunters, Lzoro_p 
must have felt the free spirit of ancient 
days brooding over the desert, and 
what true og n is to be loved and 
honoured by the unconquered people 
of the mountains of Caledonia. 

The tumult at length faded away far 
up among the blue mists that hung 
over the solitary glen of the Linn of 
Dee. We found ourselves deserted in 
our Tent. Even Dr Parr had strayed 
away among the rocks in search 
of some watch-tower, from which 
he might yet catch a glimpse of the 
skirts of the vanished array. But the 
noble Thane had not been neglectfal 
of us. A strong band of the finest 
Highlanders that could be selected 
from the population of his immense 
estates, with many too of the Grants 
and Gordons, came, bonnets waving, 
plaids flying, and pipes sounding, to 
the Tent, to form a guard of honour 
to receive THE PRINCE, not unworthy 
the flower of the House of Saxony. 
They immediately disposed themselves 
in the most picturesque positions among 
the wild scenery round the Tent—one 
band cresting a rocky eminence with a 
gorgeous diadem of scarf and plume— 
another seen indistinctly lying as in 
ambush among the high bloom of the 
heather—and a third, drawn up as in 
order of battle, to salute Leororp on 
his arrival with a discharge of mus- 
quetry. Meanwhile pipes challenged 
pipes, and pibrochs and gatherings 
resounded like subterraneous music 
from a hundred echoing hills. 

By the munificence of the THanz 
our table had been furnished up with 
a splendour fit for the reception of a 
Paince—and just as all the arrange- 
ments were finished, we saw the noble 
perty descending a steep, and advanc- 
ing straightway to the Tent. To our 
delight and astonishment a bevy of 
fair ladies joined the train e'er it reach- 
ed the banks of the Dee; and, as if 
suddenly built by magic, a little pler- 
sure-boat, beautifully painted, rose 
floating on that transparent river, into 
which Prince, Lord and Lady, lightly 
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MO ud — 
on the green sward before our 


Tent. 

John of Sky—Lord Fife's own pip- 
er--and several others, blew — 
well-known pibroahd (Phailt P ) 
or Prince’s welcome that made the 
welkin ring, while 200 Highlanders, 
in the gerb of old 'Gaul, with bonnets 
waving in the air, gave 

*s That thrice-repeated cry, 
In which old Alpin's heart and tongue 
Whene'er her seul is up, and pulse beats 


A discharge from the 
guard of honour followed well those 

huzzas, and when the din ceas- 
ed, nothing was heard but the wild 
ery of the eagle wheeling in disturbed 
circles far up in the sky. 

The Standard-bearer advanced to re- 
ceive Prince Leoroxp, who, in the 
most gracious manner declared what 
** high satisfaction it gave him thus to 
visit our Tent, and that he would have 
the pleasure of staying dinner." No- 
thing could ex the graceful affübi- 
lity of the Marchioness of Huntly and 
' her fair friends, who, after expressing 
their delight with our characteristic 
reception of the Prince, ard their ad- 
miration of our Tent and all its arə 
rangements, withdrew under the pro- 
tection of the Thane, who soon howe 
ever returned again to the scene of fese 
tivity. Every moment stragglers kept 
coming in, till the whole party wes 
complete, and we sat down in the Tent 
to a feast which it would be endless to 
describe, consisting of every delicac 
from air flood and field, and enri: 
with all generous and mighty wines in 
cup and goblet, from the ancient cata- 


combs of — . 
The presence of our IuLUSTRIOUB 


Guzsr, so justly dear to the “ soul of 
this wide land," shed a calm and digni- 
fied tranquillity throughout the 'l'ent 
—and the feelings then awakened iu 
the hearts of us all will cease only 
when those hearts shall beat no more. 
During dinner Parnce Lazoroip sat 
on our right hand, and Lord Huntly 
on our left, while Wastle, who acted 
as croupier, had the honour of being 
supported by Baron Adden brokeand the 
Thane. The Prince, the moment he 
recognised Dr Parr, requested him, 
with the most effectionate respect, to 


[Sepe. 
him ; and Lord Huntly, remark- 


himself and BE 


had found leisure to revelve in out 
mind a few words of address on rising 
to propose the 


HEALTH OF THE Paince REGENT. 


eee would it apii with our 
i — to at 
considerable length upon topia m 
immediately Side g by pro- 
per object of our meeting, far less up- 
on atty, concerning which it might be 
possible that any difference of opinion, 
or of sentiment, should be found among 
those who have this day the honour of 
being assembled in this distinguished 
nce. It is not possible, however, 
that we should proceed, in these cir- 
cumstances, to propose the health of 
the actual sovereign of these islande— 
the Prince Regent of En —with- 
out prefacing a few w concerning 
those rumours of disturbance and dis- 
affection Piss mad mi — outrage 
against the peace of thi t empire, 
and of elaborate insult i den ell 
institutions by which the prosperity of 
that empite has hitherto been main- 
tained and balanced—rumours which 
— our ears Mes an effect of so 
much strange and portentous m 
here among these regions of — 
magnificence, where the primitive loy- 
alty of the Scottish mountaineer is «ull 
«s pure as the air whieh he inhales. 
Throughout by far the greater part of 
these rich and mighty realms we no- 
thing question the loyal affection end 
reverence of our fellow-subjects are as 
deep and as secure—but the tidings of 
these things cannot fil to be heard 
with emotions of new wonder and new 
amidst scenes, where the 
pinces and repose of a virtuous, high- 
upirited, and noble race, have never yet 
been disturbed, even by the thought or 
the suspicion of any of those wild and 
vicious theories, which, in most of the 
other districts of the empire, have now, 
we fear, some profligate advocates end 
some miserable dupea——My Lords 
and Gentlemen,—It is indeed high 
time that these things shoukl cease to 
be spoken of, with any difference of 
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language, by any conscientious adhe- 
venta of either of those great political 
ies, whose existence as such is per- 

ps a necessary consequence. of the 
nature of our constitution, and a neces- 
mean of its preservation. It is 
high time that they whose education 
enables them to look at the troubles of 
tbe present, through the clear, steady, 
and impartial medium of the past, 
should see the necessity of combining, 
with head, heart, and hand, to repress, 
with a decision in which there must be 
at least as much of compassion as of 
justice, the encroachments of this 
phrenzied spirit, which has its only 
existence and support in the desperate 
depravity of a few pestilent demagogues 
—men alike bankrupts in fortune, prin- 
ciple, and character—and in the rash- 
ness with which the ignorant and the 


weak listen to the audacious brutality lesso 


of their treason and their blasphemy, 
** Ours, Gentlemen, is not the on} 
country wherein ages of happiness an 
loyalty have been suddenly disturbed 
by the plebeian preachers of anarchy 
and confusion. The Woolers, the 
Watsons, the Harrisons, the Wolse- 
leys, the Burdetts, the Hobbouses—all 
have had their prototypes, both in an- 
cient and in modern times—and the 


characters of all of them have been de- these 


scribed, even to their minutest shad- 
ings, by writers, with whom some of 
themselves must be not imperfectly 
acquainted. Of all these, however, the 
importance seems now to be on the 
wane—and the shout of vulgar acc]a- 
mation waits only, in its utmost vio- 
— e whom, but a few €: 
mon , the greater part even o 

these would have regarded with any 
feelings rather than those of serious 
jeslousy and anxions emulation. Yet 
it is well that the choice of the rabble 
has at last fallen upon one for whom 
even the rabble cannot long remain 
without contempt. 'In their present 
demi-god these misnamed patriote have 
found a leader, who answers, in all 
things, to the prophetic minnteness of 
the Roman historian's description,» 
Summe audacie—~e "factiorus : 
quem ad perturbandum Rempublicam 
Inopia simul atque Mali Mores stimu- 
laverunt. There wants not one iota to 
eomplete the resemblanoe, except oni 

some tinoture of that noble blood whic 

was never so debesed and degraded as 
in the person of the Roman Cataline— 
the total absence of which, however, 
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and of all that it implies, lends even a 
more odious air of abomination to the. 
rough and unvarnished ferocity of his 
English Riva]. 

*€* When the poor are in distress, 
God forbid that they should not share 
the pity, and feel the helping hand of 
their superiors. When the poor and 
the ignorant are led astray, God for- 
bid that compassion should not be the 
first and last feeling on the minds of 
men who have enjoyed opportunities for 
reflection very different from those 
which can be afforded to their weak and 
untrained spirits, amidat their only lei- 
sure, the idleness of calamity. But 
God forbid, also, and the prayer. we 
would fear is more a n than a 
frequent one—tlfat we should suffer 
ourselves, from any mistaken or 
misdirected sympathies, to learn the 
n of regarding, without a just and 
unswerving feeling of abhorrence, the 
characters of those who make their 

rt of the poverty, and their prey of 
the ignorance of the vulgar. The 
worst of all the bad symptoms which 
meet our eyes, in the narratives of the 
late melancholy transactions, is the 
daily increasing urbanity of the terms 
in which the authors of all this evil 
are spoken of by the compilers of 
narratives. It is a sad thing in- 
deed, when the souls of those that are 
or — to be enlightened, betray, 
on such momentous crises as these, any 
stains of that darkness which it is of 
right their vocation to dispel, and of 
which, above all things, it behoved 
them to have rejected and scorned the 
contamination. Let there be no fool- 
ish gentleness toward those who fight 
against all that is good—no mad cour- 
tesy for those who would destroy all 
that is noble. Let all that have any 
claim to the name of gentleman be 
anxious to keep their spirits pure from 


the vestige of this degradation. 
In this hour darkness let all stand 
together. In this hour of battle—for 
the word is not too strong in itself, 
nor the less applicable, because the 
contest to which it refers is more one 
of principles than of men——-In this 
hour of battle let us all rally sround 
those old banners, which have for so 
many ages been our guides to victory, 
and our ornaments in repose—— 
Tue Prince Recent. 


We ought perhaps to beg our read- 
era’ pardon for the seeming vanity of 


730 Mr Wastle’s Song. L (Sa 
recording this little address; but we Wastle was good enough to: e the 
feel assured that no such apology will next toast on our list. It is neëpdless 
be necessary for inserting the words of to add, that this was the health and 
& song, with which our friend Mr prosperity of our Royal Guest. 








SONG, BY MR WASTLE, 
On Proposing the Health of H. R. H. Prince LEOPOLD. 


I. 

Loox, oh! look from the Bower—'tis the beautiful hour 
When the sunbeams are broad ere they sink in the sea ; 

Look, oh ! look from the Bower—for an emethyst shower 
Of grandeur and glory is gemming the Dee ; 

While the mountains arise more sublime in the skies, 
"Mid that lustre of mildness, majestic and clear, 

And the face of the land seems in smiles to expand— 
Surely Nature proclaims that a Festival's here. 


II. 
Let your goblets be crowned like the sky and the ground, 
With a light that as bright as their purple may be ; 
Let your goblets be crowned, like all Nature around, 
To welcome our Prince in the vale of the Dee. 
Fill, fill ye with wine, fill your goblets like mine, 
Till the rich foam be ready to gush o'er the brim, 
And let thoughts sad and high, "mid your raptures be by, 
While the stream of devotion flows radiant for Him. 


III. 

What though rarely the sod of Green Albyn be trod 
By the feet of a Prince— Nay, though ages have sped 

Since the eye of a King has adventured to fling 
One beam on these hills where his fathers were bred ; 

Like the flower of the North, which, when winter comes forth, 
Blooms secure and unseen, "neath her ent of snow— 

. So our Faith, undefiled, is still fresh in the wild, 

Amidst chillness to bud, and in darkness to blow. 


IV. 
Oh! glad was the day when her snow fell away, 
And the softness of spring again mantled her sky ; 
And her beauty shone out with the old Scottish shout, 
That proclaimed to our mountains the Saxon was nigh. 
Not the less we adore the Red Lion of yore 
That alone on the Scutcheon of Albyn was seen, 
Because England and Erin are mixed in the bearing, 
And the shield where the dark bend is wreathed with the green. 


V. 

With our loyalty's gladness, some breathings of sadness 

Have been heard—and our smiles have been mixed with a tear ; 
But perhaps the warm heart but ennobles its part, 

When in Sympathy's guise it bids Homage appear. 
Take our hearts as they are mid the hedths of Braemar, 

And remember, when deep flows the dark purple wine, 
That the Hill and the Glen would be proud once again 

To pour for their Princes the blood of their line. 


We must not repeatthe handsome  calcast had been sustained forsometime 
terms in which thanks were return- by several ingenious and ardent inter- 
ed for our own speech and the song of locutors, the Thane of Fife rose (the 
our friend—suffice it to say, that after a occasion was on his own health bei 
most animated conversation of a politi- proposed from the chair) and hi 
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in his usual 


had condescended to become our visja 
tor, would be fully more gratified 
should we thenceforth dismiss these 
which, however treated, could 
not fail to have something of a formal 
air and effect—and resume ih full and 
entire freedom our own usual strain of 
amusement. In short, his Lordship 
as well es the Prince wished to see 
the doings of the Tent in their own 
simple and unsophisticated essence. 
e lost no time in obeying this hint 
—and by way of bresking the ice for a 
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descent inte the 


'perfeet mirth 
and jollity, we called on the Ettrick 
to sing, with the accompanie 


. Those 
who have had the pleasure of being 
in company with the Bhepherd, know 
full what singel aL ry 
MAUI precise ere cs Rund Is 
are to 
the notes of his unrivalled voice, and 
will not need to be told what effect he 


the following « ———— * 


I PITY YOU, YS STARS 50 BRIGHT, &e. 


I »iTY ye stars so brigh 
That hoe $0 sweetly all the nigh, 
Beaming ever coldly down 
On rock and rivez, tower and town, 
Shining so lonely. 
1 » ye stars so bri 
—— — 
TA 
Shining so lonely. 


I e stars so bright» 

Walle To vith Ana allots night, 

a O N A r 

Strangers to repose and love, 

is Shining so lonely. 

stars s0 bright, 

And Ann. Hits fon Eh 

What a weary way you've been 

Since yon first balmy kiss yestresn, 
Shining eo lonely! 


This song was succeeded by a round of toasts, of which our memory has 


preserved only the following, viz— 


1. The Author of Wavetley—by Prince Leopold. 


2. Mr Alison —by Mr Waatle. 


: l 
St Davids, the unwearied and enlightened friend of Wales—by Dr 


4. Professor John Young of Glasgow, the great Grecian of Scotland—by Dr Parr. 
5. The Right Hon. Robert Peel, the Member for Oxford—by Mr Seward. 
6. Charley Bush, the most admirable Judge, the most eloquent speaker—and the most 


— companion in Ireland—by Mr 
9. The young 
as his father —by the Shepherd. 
0. Counseller Ellis—by Mr Tickler. 
Dr Scott. 


11. Lord B 
ets-—by Bailie Jarvie. 


— 


12. Dr C 


r Davison of Oriel, the star of Isis—t 
The Rev. Francis Wrangham, the star 
Duke of B 


r Buller. 
Cam.—by the Editor. 


d may he live to be as great a blessing te Ettrick 


I3. Mr John Kemble—by Mr John Ballantyne. 

14. The Earl of Fife (to whose turn the toast by some aceident pier og o 
round) paid us the elegant and classical compliment of proposing the health of our e 
lent Publishers, Messrs Blackwood, Cadell, and Davies-—three times three—to which (need 
we add ?) the whole of the company gladly assented. 





Dr Parr was the first to hint his 
wish for another song—and called 
loudly upon Buller of Brazennose, 
who, after a little hesitation, took cou- 
rage, and told the Doctor if he had no 


objection he would give him an old 
Oxford strain. *'* By all means, you 
dog,” quoth the Bellendenian—“ I 
remember the day when I could sing 
half the Sausage myself,” 


THE FRIAR S FAREWELL TO OXFORD. 
To the Tune of ** Green Sleeves.” 


1. 
Tornen night as I passed by old Anthony-wood, 


I saw Friar Green in a sorrowful 
Magdalene gate, 


Astride on a stone beside 


m 


He lamented o'er Oxford’s degenerate state ; 


Vor. V. 


BA 


The Friar’s farewell to Oxford. 
The beer he had swallowed had opened his heart, 
And "twas thus to the winds he his woes did impart. 
With a heigh ho! &e. 


[Sept 





3. 
** Oh! the joys of the moderns are empty and vain, 


When compared with our mornings in Logical-lane ; 
There seated securely, no Dun aid 


we fear, 


Tommy Horseman hopped round with his flaggons of beer = 


. With cowheel and tripe we our bellies did 


cram, 


And for Proctors and Beadles we cared not a damn. 
With a heigh ho! &c. 


4. ` 
*t In the alehouse at evening these joys we renewed— 


When our 


ets were empty our credit was - 
Tho’ scrawlings of chalk spread each smokifi 


wall, 


Not a fear for the future our souls could appal. 
What tho’ Sanctified Hall at our doctrines may scoff? 
Yet enough for mud sig Bilt e" 

ith a heigh ho! &c. 


5. 
e All encircled with fumes of the mild curling shag, 
We derided the toils of the book-plodding fag ; 
For careless was then every puff we did suck in, 
And unknown in the schools were the terrors of plucking. 


No Examiners, then, thou 


t of working us harm, 


A beef-steak and a bottle their wrath could disarm. 
With a heigh ho! &c. 


6. 
“t Good beer is discarded for claret and port, 


c-lane is no 
The cold hand of C 


the Muse's resort — 
nos has reft Dinah's bloom, 


And tobacco is banished from each common-room, 
And the days I have seen they shall ne'er come again— 
So adieu to old Oxford" —I answered, amen ! 

With a heigh ho! &e. `- 


The we all testified on 
hearing this germuine academical strain, 
which, as Parr observed, was 


“ enough to transport one to the v 
pinnacle of Maudlin," (we suppose e 
man one — — oll 

wW goes e name of M en 
College, orally corru as above), 
encouraged Mr Seward to eva dci 
Buller's request, who tost the to 
his friend on this occasion with a plain 
insinuation, that the former story of 
his not being able to sing was all mere 


fudge. The Christ- Church man, whose 
proper designation we understand (for 

has not yet taken his bachelor's de- 
gree) is that of a sophista generalis, 
said, that he was the more inclined 
to sing a particular set of verses, bė- 
eause the present company would be 
able at once to — their merit, 
they being a parody on one of the songs 
in the Lady of the Lake, composed by 
an eminent university wit, in honour 
of a late occurrence, which he declin- 
ed explaining at greater length. 





.' 1919.) T Hail to the Maiden. 


Sona—Seng by Gewznar Sormrsr Sewan of Christ-Churck. 
To the Tune of ** Rhederick Diu.” 


Hars to the maiden that advances ! 

.. "Tis the Helen of Isis if right I divine. 

Eros! thou classical god of soft glances, 

Teach me to ogle and make the nymph mine. 
Look on a tutor true, 

J metamorphosed from blacksmith 

ust to beau. 
Hair combed, and breeches new, 
Grace your trim Roderick Dhu— 

While every gownsman cries, wondering, ** Ho! ho!” 


In Greek I believe I must utter my passion, 
For Greek's more familiar than to me; 
Besides, Byron of late has brought Greek into fashion— 


yelled essaie ay E 
Let me try—Zen pe va; ayawu ! 

Zooks ! T don’t like its tone: 

Now let me try my own— 
KATOI MET EAENH XOT TAP EP)! 


But, ha! teres s young Cee el prig tiat Epiaoxed choe! 
I fear he'll make love to her out of mere sp 
Ha! At re thy erp, an} , and look proud AD tuck, dance, 
— en i 
By Dis! the infernal God 
Bee Goer aia t they ool 
£ ne dormu! N ruas eye ! 
Zounds ! sho my faithless flame 
Love this young Malcom Greme, 
— cervi ou met ni 


But come ! there's one rival I don't see about her, 
I mean the spruce tutor, her townsman Fitzjames ; 
For though of the two I believe I'm the stouter, 
His legs are much neater, much older his claims. 
t every Christ-church blade 
Swears I have won the maid ; 
Every one, Dean and Don, swears it is so. 
Honest Lloyd blunt and bluff, 
Levett, and Goodenough— 
All clap my back and cry, ** Rhoderick's her beau !" 


our influence propitious be shedding, 
nne d UNE me] ! since crowned are my hopes ; 
Waitsin ar ior 0 Polite’ pina 
N wW ee tropes ! 
— false quantities, 
Ghost of Hephestion rise, 
Haply to thee my success I may owe. - 
Sound then the Doric string, 
All, all in chorus sin 
Joy to Hephestion, black ick & Co. 
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this time the Shepherd began to the Thane both requested a tasting of 

— — it “O” — — 

—— allowed to make a Royal Highness and —— Oey 
iie whiney dy in a noggin for drap o't, an’ it were melted 

e always humour, as hrai -—Dnt I'm sure you'll no like it—we 

sredencs dui Tt, the whims of our inea Dae» Mag Ti Gie CAPE and 


ontributors, however they may be at 
variance with our own private taste 
and judgment, 80 we at once granted 
n to Mr Hogg, and a 

man was he, when, after his 


—— was he, the Prince and 


that will ony thing 
— rir plier der cc Mr gi 
fla ——— — 


the fi lowing, of which both. words 
musio are his own, 


Sono—“ That I love thee, eharming Maid,” to ilg own Take. 


By Monoan Oponzarr, Esq. 


Tuar I love thee, charming maid, I a thousand times heve said, 


And a thousand 
But ‘tis easy to be seen in the coldness 


— — 


of your mien 


That you doubt my affection—or scerm it. 


Ah me! 


Not a — me of sense is in the whole of these pretenses 
For ting your lover's petitions ; 


Had I —— in my 


bosom, Oh! how gladly I'd expose ^ em 


To undo your phantastic suspicions. 


Ah me! 


You repeat I've known you long, and you hint I do you wroag 
so late to pursue ye, 
But "tis folly to look glum because people did not come 
Up the stairs of your nursery to woo ye. 


Ina —— one konp — looking 


Ah me! 


at the stalks, 
at they're beari 


All the pretty little pria that ere dangling at the eaves 
Scarce attract even a moment of staring. 


Ah me! 


But when time has swell'd the to a richer style of sha 
And the sun has lent warmth io their blushes, tye ids 
'Then to cheer us and to e dice us and to madden, 


Is the ripe ruddy glory that 


Ah me! 


Oh ‘tis then that mortals pant, while they | gane on Bacehus’ plaat— 


Oh! "tis then—will my 


e serve ye? 


Should a damsel fair repine, tho’ neglected like a vine? 
Both ere long shall turn heads topsy-turvy. 


Ah me! 


We had scarcely finished — 
in which we proposed the th of 
theStandard-bearer, when our eyedropt 
upon the physiognom T of the Bishop of 
Bristol, evidently ina RO ppt ape 
tion. His forehead was drawn 
down into his face with a com lexity of la 
deepindented furrows; his ie lip was 


lifted close to his nostrils ; and his eyes 
aoe ee 
t wi 

of a Newton upon same invisible Sint 
in the vacant air around him. 

— arr — — 

we conld not suppress it 

the wandering phantasy ofthe 











net. 
illustrious Bishop, we cannot 

to offer any conjecture. “Im not 
absent, nae mair ner yoursel, Mr Chair- 
man," were the first words he uttered. 
* I was only just casting about for a 
verse or two I eannot remember, 
of a sang that I was thinking to offer 
you—I canno bring them up, however 
—but no matter, there's a gay twae 


. Captain Paton's Lament. 


three as it is." The Bishop's volun- 
teer was greetéd with voi ae 
clamation ; and-—having hummed the 
air for about a minute, ahd ordered us 
all to join the ehorus—in a low plsig- 
tive voice, broken, without doubt, by 
the intensity of many painful recolleo- 
tions, he thus began, 


CAPTAIN PATON'8 LAMENT. 


By Jams SCOTT; Beg. 


1. 
'ToucH once more a sober measure, | end let punch and tears be shed, 


For a prince of good old fellows, | 

For a 

That left the Saltmarket 
Oh! we ne'er shall see 


t, alack a-day ! is dead ; 
ince of worthy fellows, | and a pretty man also, 

in sorrow, 
e like of Captain Paton no mo! 


grief, and wo. 


2. ; 
His waistcoat, €oet, and breeches, | were all cut off the same web, 
Qf a beautiful snuff-colour, | or a modest genty drab ; 


The blue stripe in his stocking | round his neat slim | 
e | they were whiter 


And his ruffles of the Cambric 


did 
the snow. 


Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


3. 
His hair was curled in otder, duds i iege o e am, 


In comely rows and buckles smart | that 
before there was a toupeé | that some inches up did grow, 


And 


t his ears did run; 


And behind there was a long queue ] that did o'er his shoulders flow. 
Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


^ 
And whenever we foregathered, he took off his wee three-cockit, —— 
And he — you his snuff-box, which he drew ftom his síde pocket, 


And ón 


urdett ot Bonaparte, he would make a remark or so, 


And then along the plainstones like — he would go. 


Oh! we ne'er see the like 


In dirty days he picked vi his oa 


Oh! you ne'et could see the 

And on entering the Coffee-room | 

They would see him with his Courier 
Oh! we ne'er shall see the like 


about £wo, all men did kn 
in the middle of the row. 
Captain Paton no mo! 


Captain Paton no mo! 


with hís rattan, 
on the shoes of Captain Paton ; 
OW, 


6. 
Now and then upon a Sunday | he invited me to dine, 
On a herring and a mutton-chop | which his maid dressed very fine 5 
There was also a little Malmsey, and a bottle of Bourdeaux, 
Which between me and the Captain passed nimbly to and fro. - 
Oh ! I ne'er shall take pot-luck with Captain Paton no mo! 


. 7. ; 
Or if a bowl was mentioned, the Captain he would ring, 
And bid Nelly run to the West-port, and a stoup of water bring ; 
Then would he mix the genuine stuff, as — it long ago, 


With limes that on his 


in Trinidad 


W. 


Ob! we ne'er shall taste the like of Captain Paton's punch no mo! 
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| 8. 
-And then all the time he would discourse | se sensible and courteous, 


Perhaps 


Or some little bit of scandal | 


last he had heard Porteous, 
ing mea Aedes 


so, 
"Which he scarce could credit, having heard | the con but not the pro. 
Oh ! we ne'er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


9. 
Or when the candles were brought forth, and the night was fairly setting in, 
He would tell some fine old stories about Minden-field or Dettingen— 
How he fought with a French major, gr quise him at a blow, 


While his blood ran out like water on the so 


grass below. 


Oh! we ne'er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


10. 
yer last the Captain sickened | and grew worse from day to day, 


all missed him in the 


Coffee-room | from which now he stayed away ; 


On Sabbaths, too, the Wee Kirk | made à melancholy show, 
All for wanting of the presence | of our venerable beau. 


Oh! we ne'er see the li 


of Captain Paton no mo! 


11. 
And in spite of all that Cleghorn | and Corkindale could do, 


It was 


plain, from twenty symptoms | that death was in his view ; 


So the Captain made his test’ment, and submitted to his foe, 
And we layed him by the Rams-horn-kirk— tis the way we all must go. 
Oh! we ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


12. 
Join all in chorus, jolly boys, and let punch and tears be shed, 


iod this prince of g 


old fellows, that, alack a-day ! is dead ; 


or this prince of worthy fellows, and a pretty man also, 
That has left the Saltmarket in sorrow, grief, and wo! 
For it ne'er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


At the conclusion of this song, 
which, to those who know the voice, 
taste, and execution of the gentleman 
who s it, we need not say gave 

eral delight, Prince Leopold, who 

attentively listened to it with the 
most gracious smile, arose, and saying 
** that it was wise for friends to part 
at a mirthful moment," with the ut- 
most benignity bade us all farewell. 
At this very moment, Mr Tims (who 
knee, d pte ed as a fly in 
a plate of “ quassia,") jumped upon 
his chair in order to — our 
notice, and insisted u 
* Scors wHa HAE WI WALLACE 
BLED ; but the Shepherd frowned 
with such a deadly darkness at the 
suggestion, that the Cockney lost not 
& moment in resuming his former pos- 


ture.—'* Aye, aye, that's richt,” said 
the Shepherd, ** saufus only to think 
o ROBERT THE Bavce y Sora 
Tims!” As our Illustrious Visitor 
mis his e Hess wry olaved 
e owly and solem 
ce Farewell to! Lochaber; abd dar 
Tent seemed, at their departure, quite 
— and grins We — 
to repose, but not to H 
for all night long the Highland host 
aig playing their martial or mourn- 
tunes, and the voices of distant 
ages seemed, in the solitary silence 
of the midnight desert, restored to the 
— ie We felt, that My such 
a glorious day our reign in the High- 
lands nobly terminated, and we gave 
orders by sunrise to strike the 
exclaiming, in the words of Milton, — 


** TO-MORROW FOR FRESH FIELDS AND PASTURES NEW." 
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e St MNA io Coche 
nanshire.— O E T 

in making im ents e 
—b E 
Robert Abercromby, bart. about 300 yards 
from the east porter’s which 
Airthry castle, they eame upon a 
proved to be that 
whale, 


Ft. in. 
The head, or crown bone, in breadth 8 
Ditto, in length, - - 6 
There are nine 
which are in diameter, indepen- 
dently of the side processes, 
Breadth, including the processes, 
Two bones of the swimming paws : 
One of these is in length - 
The other (broken) - - 
Circumference of these bones - 
Six broken pieces of bone from one foo 
in length to - - 
— t rd of these : - 
is in . < 
Ditto in circumference - 
And one in lengh - .- - 
Ditto in circumference -  - 
Besides these largo bones, a very entire 
oval and hollow bone was found si- 
milar to a shell : 


e" WOR (m 
wO O oo AD 


m Om O 


- . 0 
Pe eager - « - 0 
Along with the bones, a — of 

ofa stag's 


W Or 


the lower orn was 

also found, measuring in length 1 2 
Circumference where a branch had been 
ag e = = ž o 0 8 
' t is most singular regarding this 
hom is, that at nine inches from the root a 
hole of about an inch diameter has been 
peire, evidently previous to the horn 
» ing deposited in the place where it was 

ug up. 

All these bones were found at a depth of 
from eighteen inches to three feet from the 
surface of the ,in what is termed 
recent alluvial earth, formed by the river 
Forth, and composed of a blue-coloured 

» With a covering of peat earth a 
few mches thick. 

The situation where the bones were dug 
up naturally refers to & very remote period 

time, of which we have no record, when 
the river Forth was here a great arm of the 
sea extending from the Ochill mountains 
on the north, to the rising in the 
— district on “~ south ; and when 

very interesting and picturesque green- 
stone rocks of Abbey Craig. Stirling Castle, 
and Craigforth formed islands in the midst 
of deep water. 


The skeleton was fund lying in a diago- 
nal direction across the line of march betwixt 
the estates of and Powis; and it is 

le that bones adjoining the: 
tail will be found upon digging into the 
estate of Powis, the property of Edward: 
Alexander, Esq 


Sir Robert Abercromby, having caused 
his workmen to in search of the re- 
maining bones, has found no less than thirty 
additional vertebre, and one shoulder-bone 
of a fan shape; this bone measures in breadth 
4 feet ; in length, S feet 1 inch. 

This skeleton is now deposited in the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh. 

Evolution of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas 
from Coal. —Mr Longmire ascribes the for- 
mation of carburetted hydrogen in mines to 
the high under which coal was 
formed; and Sir H. Davy reiterates the 
same opinion. This assumption, however, 
is evidently hypothetical. Mr Hodgson has 
clearly proved that when coal is broken 
under water, carburetted hydrogen is disen- 

Now it is a well known fact, that 
is gas obtains in greatest abundance in 
the vicinity of dykes which abrupt the 
coal. It appears therefore, very evident, 
that these dykes by dislocation of the strata 
and crumbling the coal, for we know that 
this is palpably the fact in coal connected 
with faults, are the effective cause of disen- 
gaging the fire-damp. 


Larch Tree (Pinus Lariz)—The first 
larch trees ever seen in Scotland were sent 
to the Duke of Athol at hoe in the 
year 1738, in two en- ey caine 
from Switzerland, — first put into 
the green-house. B » it was dis- 
covered that they could bear the winter in 
Scotland without injury. They were, there- 
fore, planted in the Duke of Athol's park at 
Dunkeld, very near his house. There they 
may be still seen, having grown in the course 
of 81 years, which have elapsed since they 
were planted, to the size of very large trees. 
Their circumference, about a foot above the 
ground, is nearly 18 feet ; and at the height 
of eight feet, the circumference is nearly 14 
feet. Thus in 81 years they have produced 
as much wood as an oak would in the course 
of several centuries. From these two parent 
trees have sprung all the larches which 
abound so much in Scotland. 

The larch tree is now almost every where 


landlords to ing ; and in many parts of 
ori | in Perthshire, the de- 


8 
just made in Sweden, on the different kindsof 
weod indigenous to the country, it is ascer- 
por, growing beyond the 70th degree, the 
» growing beyon 7 $ 

— — the fir-tree to the 
68th ; the osier, willow, aspin, and quince, 
to tbe 66th ; the cherry and apple-tree to 
the 63d ; the oak to the 60th; and the 
beech to the 57th : while the lime-tree, ash, 
elm, poplar, and walnut, are only to be 
found in Scania.” 


American Scientific Expedition.—A steam- 
boat is to be launched at Pittsburgh, to be 
employed in an ition to the Yellow 
Stone river ; the object of which is to obtain 


Ham topographical ineer; Mr 
Graham, of Virginia; Mr W. H. Swift, of 
Massachusetts, the Military Academy; 


Major Biddle, of the Artillery ; Dr Jessop, 
mineralogist; Dr Say, botanist and 
ist; Dr Baldwin, zoologist and physician ; 
Peale, of Philadelphia, — 
ter and ornithologist ; Mr , ditte; 
and Major Fallow, of the Indian Depart- 
mént, form the expedition. The boat is 
seventy-five feet long, thirteen beam, draws 
nineteen inches of water, and is well armed : 
she carries on her 
Indian shaking 


a white man and an 
» the calumet of peace, 


E 
f 
í 


| 
J 
; 
i F 
XT 
Hu 


lately brought into use ia this 
was firet found in its natural 


rer 
H 
E 

: T 
ARR, 


I 
Al 
i 


| 
d 
H 


cles of iron ore called the chromate 
and then combined with lead, so as 
duce the Chrome Yellow i 
sides the extreme richness and beauty 
the colour, this pigment has the following 
qualities: It has so much body, that 
co md as far as four to 
ve pounds of patent yellow. It is so fine, 
grinding 


that it requires no A 
will spread readily under the brush, abd 
sonous, like king's yellow. It will stand 
better than niost of the other pig- 
ments in use, only sulph hydrogen 
gas impairing its beauty,—an agent not 
very abundant in the atmosphere, and 
the injurious effects of which it be pro- 
tected by varnish. It also makes a 
green, with Prussian blue, Those who use 
it should take care to purchase the pure 
pigment, and not what is adulterated with 
white lead, or patent yellow. 
Thibet Goats.— The royal fold at Per- 
i since the 8th of July, a 
fock of 150 Thibet goats, selected 
that lately imported into France by Messrs 
ee, Joubert, and Ternaux. The 


Ji 


| 


e rest are completely recovered from the 
effect of their long voyage. 


familiar ird ee had occa- 
sion to frequent 


it is connected with a ri by a mine, a 
— of in lee wind, com- 
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densation of thre natural vapour of thé mine exhibited by the natives of Porto Novo, on 
in the freezing atmosphere. the coast of Coromandel, in weighing the 


Iron Rail-roads. We have received a 
report from Munich, which, if it be not 
exaggerated, well deserves the attention of 
our countrymen. A model, on a large scale, 
of an iron rail-road, invented and completed 

the chief counsellor of the mines, Joseph 

on Baader, has been received at the R 
Repository for Mechanical Inventions, which 


is said to — utility — has been 
seen in Engha ; some say by a proportion 
of two-thirds, althou jt eode teas by half. 
On a space perfectly level, laid with this in- 
vention, a woman or s child may draw with 
ease a cart laden with fifteen or sixteen 
cwt. And if no greater inclination than six 
inches and a half on a hundred feet in 
length be allowed, the carts will move of 
themselves, without any external impulse: 
A single horse may be the means of convey- 
ing a greater weight than twenty-two horses 
of the same strength on the best of common 


The Comet.—The conjecture lately made, 
that the earth was, on the 26th of June, in 
the direction of the tail of the comet now 
visible, is fully confirmed, since its orbit 
has become better known. The sun, the 
comet, atid the earth, were, on the 28th of 
June, in the morning, so nearly on a right 
line, that the cOmet Was to be seen in the 
$un's disk. Actording to the calculation, 
the nucleus of the comet entered the sun's 
southern limb at 5h. 22m. A. M. true 
Bremen time. It was nearest to the centre 
of the sun, 1^ 27” west, about Th. 13m. and 
issued from the sun’s northern limb about 
9h. 22m. How greatly it is to be wished, 
that some astronomer, or lover of astrono- 
my may, by a happy chance, have been ob- 
serving the disk of the sun and its spots at 
this time, with a telescope, and be able accu- 
rately to remember what he observed, and 
give us an account of it! The comet, dur. 
ing this most remarkable transit, was in 
distance something more than seven mil. 
lions of (German) miles from the sun, and 
about fourteen millions of miles from the 


W. OLBERS. 

Bremen, July Bth. 

GREECE. 

An university has been established at 
Corfu, by Lord Guildford, who was charged 
by government with its ization ; his 
lordship has appointed to the several chairs 
Greeks of the first merit; and his intentions 
have been seconded with much effect by 
‘Count Capo-d'Istria, who is a native of 
Corfu. Being apprized that M. Politi, & 
young Leucadian, of knowledge 
and talents, desired to profess chemistry ih 
the Ionian islands, he remitted to him the 
funds sufficient to- purchase all the instru- 
ments and furniture proper for a chemical 
‘laboratory. 

Mechanics.—A new and curions appl- 
“cation of the mechaniéal powere has been 

Vor, V. 


best bower anchor of his Majesty's ship 
ship had — Coleroon shoal after the 
and got off again, and when 
the ordi by a with 
afer apm AD ced 
The Indians formed all the spare ; 
topmasts, booms, the. ing a compen body 
of three or four feet in diameter, which they 
mide fast to the buo » when sixty of 
them, by means of slew ropes, turned the 
bundle of spars until the slack of the bnoy 
rope was wound round it, when by the ju- 
dicious management of their feet, and the 
well distributed weight of their bodies, they 
turned he apan Piin da clase SE 
weighed, eeping it tion whi 
it was towed under the bows of the Minden, 
&nd hove up ín the usual way. This an- 
Svr Optic 1 
r icai llinsion.— Among the 
retnarkable illusions which arise from local 
variations in the density, and consequently 


Baremeter.—A new improved instrament 
or er, has been invented by 
Mr Adie, for the purpose of indicating any 
of those minute changes in the weight of 

to 


the atmosphere which might be soppa 
reid moon. 
ing the 
pressure of the atmosphere by its in 
i For 


ed with anchusa root. The whole is enclosed 
in a tube with double bulbs, and fitted to a 


common thermometer. 


New Hygrometer—-An instrament of 
extremely susceptible powers has recently 
been invented by Mr Adie, composed of a 
small bag made of the intérnal membrane 
of the arundo phragmites, and fitted like a 
bulb to the lower end of a thermometer tube. 
It is then filled with quicksilver, which ri 
and falls in the tube agreeable to the ra 


and very sensible changes that take placé in 
5 


| wo. 


the contraction and dilatation of the mem- 
brane from the humidity or dryness of the 
atmosphere. The inventor proposes to form 
convenient portable hygrometers, by em- 
ploying a slip of this membrane, and attach- 


ing its extremities to the end ofa lever, some- . 


thing like the small pocket thermometers. 
Mr Adie says, that in point of sensibility, 
this membrane exceeds any thing he ever 
met with. 

Paper.—Messrs T. Gilpin and Co. of 
Delaware, have made some improvements, 
by which a sheet of paper is delivered of 
greater breadth than any made in America, 
and of any length, in one continued unbroken 
succession, of fine or coarse materials, regu- 
lated at pleasure to a greater or less thick- 
ness. The paper, when made, is collected 
from the machine on reels, in succession, as 
‘they are filled; and these are removed to 
the further of — 
The , in its texture, is ectly smoo 
and rs ag and is not excelled by ay made 
by hand, in the usual mode of be parr 
as it possesses all the beauty, regularity, an 
strength, of what is called well-closed and 
well-shut sheets. a mills m i 
now prepared are calculated to e daily 
work of ten paper vats, and will employ a 
water-power equal to. about twelve to 
pair of mill-stones of the usual size. 

Antiquity: Therme of Julian.—The 
French government has lately purchased 
the only, or the most considerable, remains 
of antiquity at Paris, the Arcade known as 
la Harpe. Order ae issued for the repam- 

arpe. are or the 
tion of this edifice ; and for fitting it up asa 
museum for the reception of such arti 
antiquity as are yet remaining at the Petits- 
Augustins. 
GERMANY. 

The university at Vienna contains 955 
students ; that of Berlin 942; Leipsic 911; 
Prague 850; Gottingen 770; Tubingen 
698; Landshut 640; Jena 634; Halle 
503; Breslaw 366; Heidelberg S63 ; Gie- 
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ESept. 
sen 241; Mar 197; Rosteck 180; 
Kiel 107 ; and Greifswald 55. 

New Jowrmals.--More than forty new 
journals have been published, or announced 
for ication, in Germany, since the Con- 
gress at Aix-la-C ; and the number 
Increases daily. The major part of the 
journals have studied si tides, in or- 
der to excite the public curiosity. At Nu- 
remberg, for instance, M. Schulz has pro- 
jected a journal under the a ion of 
The Genius of the Defects of the Germanic 
Confederation. A new journal is also an- 
nounced for Bavaria: it reports the sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and not seldom 
indulges in free remarks on what 
The editor, Baron E. d’Aretin, has been 
concerned in a former work, in which the 
principles of tative government were 
roughly trea 

A Literary Journal has also appeared at 
Leipsic since the first of January: it com- 
prises the.usual information in arts, &c. 

Books and Booksellers.—' The catalogue 
of the Leipsic Fair for 1819, announces the 
numbers of literary works, already publish- 
ed, or on the point of publication, and ready 
for delivery, as follows : 


Works in German, Greek, or Latin 2460 
Collections of Maps and Atlasses - - 89 
Novels, mostly new - - - ) 1828 
Theatrical Pieces m - - 54 
Musical Works - . ° 303 
Works in Foreign Languages - - 269 


The universities of Sweden are in the 
most flourishing state. In the first quarter 
of the present year the number of students 
at U amounted to 1197; and those of 


of Lund to 600. The whole of the establish- 


ments of the kingdom, essing to oom- 
municate ic decem, t contained 3,465 
scholars. These establishments cost the 
state annually about £60,000, of which 
£4000 is employed in the maintenance of 
youth during the course of their stadies, in 
cases where such assistance is wanted for 
that purpose. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


— — 
LONDON. 
Shortly will be published, the Elementary Moore; to be printed the plan of the 
Drawing-Book ; by Pestalozzi. edition of Bmollett's Miscellaneous Works, 


Shortly will be published, — of 
Gymnastics, or ily Exercises and S ; 
as adopted by Pestalozzi. di 

Preparing for publication, ue 
Promenade of à Young Family in the En- 
virons of Paris, with many Engravings. 

Dr Bobert Anderson (Biographer of the 


British Poets) has in the press an edition of al Spelling-Book ; 


the collected Works of late Dr John 


poetry leok forward to with high 


edited by Dr Anderson. 

In the press, ** A Sicilian Tale, and other 
Poems ;" by Barry Cornwall. 

9," This is a volume which the lovers of 
ho 

Shortly will be published, the National 
Reader, or Exercises adapted to the Nation- 
* T. Tabert. 


In the press, the Wandering Jew, o£ Ha- 
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reach the Prolonged ; being an authentic Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs of the 
most distinguished nations: in ed 
with Anecdotes of celebrated men, of differ- 
ent periods, since the last Destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, in a Narrativé sup- 
to have been written by that Myste- 
rious Character: illustrated by numerous 
Engravings and Maps; collected and ar- 


ranged by the Rev. T. Clark. 
In the by the same author, an 
Ab 


ent of the most Popular Voyages 

and Travels: illustrated with Maps and nu- 

— Engravings, in one thick volume 
2mo. 

Shortly will be published, ** G. in 
Africa ;” by G. A. Robertson, Esq. from 
information collected during a long residence 
in, and many VNDE voyages — coun- 

> particular. ose which are si- 
tated beswen Cine Verd and the River 
Congo, a distance of two thousand miles, 
during the years 1799 to 1811. It will 
contain sketches of the geographical situa- 
tions, the manners and customs, the trade, 
commerce, and manufactures, the ern- 
ment and policy, of the various nations in 
this extenstve track, and an account of their 

ities of civilization, with hints for the 
amelioration of the whole African popula- 
tion. 

A History of Religious Liberty ; by the 
Rev. P. Brook, will be put to press as soon 
as a sufficient number of gubecribers can be 


The Rev. George Croly, A. M. author of 


Paris, a Poem, is for publi- 
cation, Specimens of the Living 
Poets, with biographical notices and critical 


The fifth and sixth volumes in octavo of 
Franklin’s Memoirs, containing his post- 
humous works, will appear towards the lat- 
ter end of the present month. 

In November next will be published with 
the Almanacks, Time's Te for the 
year 1820, with.a new introduction, and a 

iety of novel and interesting matter, re- 
lative to — 
gapay, £. 

T ati edition in octavo, on demy and 
royal paper, will soon be re-published, of a 
rare work, the History of the County of 
Cambridge; by Edmund Carter. 


, astronomy, bio- 


A cabinet edition of the Poets of Scotland, : 


with Original Memoirs and Criticisms, by 
eminent literary individuals, and embellish- 
ments by first rate artists, is in progress for 
publication, and will soon commence with 
the works of Allan Ramsay. 

Mr Muloch has in the press, Strictur®s on 
Atheism. 

= the press, the m Saviour of the World," 
& Poem ; by Joseph Higgins, a Layman of 
the Church of England. 
, Shortly will be published, the fourth edi- 
tion, corrected and much improved, of a 
Treatise on Febrile Diseases, including the 
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various species of fever, and all diseases at- 
tended with fever. 

, An Epistle in Verse, written from Ame- 
rica in 1810; by Charles Leffsley the 


younger. 

R Southey, Esq. will ily pub- 
es in foolsc. 8vo, de Pall of aay, a 

oem. 

Mr Amphlett has in the press, the Emi- 
t's Directory to the Western States of 
orth America. 

The second part of Mr Morrison's Chi- 
nese Dictionary, now printing at Canton, 
will, it is expected, be completed towards 
the close of the present year. 

A work on the Theory of Elocution ; by 
Mr Smart. 

Homilies for the young, and more es- 
pecially for the children of the National 
Schools; by the Rev. H. Marriott. 

The Family Mansion, a Tale; by Mrs 
Taylor of Ongar. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities; by the 
Rev. T. D) Fesbrocke- 3 d 

A Practical Treatise on the art of Brew- 
ing; by E. N. Hayman. 

8 y will be published, an Original 
History of the City of Glocester; by the 
ne x D. gr M.A. 

arrative of the late Proceedings at 
Manchester. 

Sir James Bland Burges will soon pub- 
lish, Reasons in favour of a New Transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Happiness of States will be on ap 
lished in the course of the autumn, with an 
additional book, which gives a connected 
view of the new or productive system of Sta- 
tistics in all its extent, with respect to the 
principles of circulation, price, capital, 
wealth, money, population, and employ- 
ment. 

Dr Carey is about to publish a new edi- 
tion of his Latin Prosody, so materially im- 
proved and enlarged, that it may be consi- 
dered as a new and original work. 

A new edition of Homer's Iliad, from 
the text of Heyne, with English Notes; by 
Mr Valpy. 

on Aneurism, with a treatise on 
Ligature of Arteries; translated by J. H. 
Wishart, Esq. 

Poems, Songs, and Sonnets; by Jobn 
Clare, a Northam ire t 

Mr John Scott, author of a Visit to Pa- 
ris, &c. is just returned from the Continent, 
after an absence of upwards of two years, 
with abundant stores of information, which 
heis preparing for publication under the title 
of Italy in 1818 and 1819, comprising Re- 
marks, Critical and Descriptive, on its Man- 
ners, National Character, Political Condi- 
tion, Literature, and Fine Arts. 

Letters from Persia, giving a Description 
of the Manners and Customs of that inte- 
resting country. 

A Political and Commercial Account of. 
Venezuela, Trinidad, and some of the ad- 
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jacent Islanda, from the French of Mr La- 
vaysse, with Notes and Tllustrations. 
La Besume's Observations on the Pro. 


remarks on Factitious and on the im- 
ed state of Medica] E in all its 
Dranches, particularly in that of vanism. 


An Address to Mothers on the Education 
of their Children; by Miss Whitwell of 
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A Series vings, represen e 
bones of the Human ‘Skeleton ; by John 
Barclay, 4to. £1, 1s. or royal 4to. £1, 16s. 
Part I. 

A complete Dicionary ot 

A new and comple 

strology, wherein every technical term is 
minutely and correctly explained; by James 
Wilson, 8vo. 12s. 
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art IV. of a Ca ue ; by Lackington 
and Co. 1s. 6d. * d 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Authentic Memoirs, Biograpbical, Cri- 
tical, and Literary, of the most eminent 
Physicians and Surgeons of the British Em- 
pire, 8vo. 16s. 

Franklin's Memoirs ; the third or con- 
cluding volume in 4to. illustrated with 
e Franklin. 


Svo. £1, 165; royal 4to. £3, 3e proofs 
on India pe ; £4. te. 
Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 


Oenino, 2 vols 8vo. with a fine por- 
trait. 18s. 

The Lives of Dr Edward Pocock, the 
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Dr Zachary Pearce and Dr Newton, 
themselves—-and of the Rev. P. Shelton; 
Mr Burdy. £1. 
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An Esay on ; by J. 
G. Children, Svo. 16$. 
CONCHOLOGY, 
A Conchologi icti the Bri- 
tish Islands; by Dr Tumon, with 100 


Letters on French History; by J. Bi 
on Fren ; . Big- 
land, 12mo, ls. 6d ` * 
Letters from a Father to his Son ; by the 
Rev. H. G. White. 6s. 6d. l 


A Sequel to the French Exercises ef 
Chambaud, Hamil, Perrin, &c.; by G. H. 
Poppleton, l2mo. Se. : 
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The Rambles of a Butterfly; by Mary 
Belson. 25s. 

An Italian Grammar; by M. Guazzs- 
roni, Svo. 10s, 6d. 

A Key to the above, being a translation 
of the Exercises contained in that Book, 
12mo. 24 6d. 

French Conversations; by Maurois, 
we — of Scripture His 

An Epitome ipt istory, ora 
brief Narration of the Principles, Facts, 
and Events recorded in the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, with Observations, To 
— are added, pim Questions, de- 
j as exercises for y persons, B 
Josh Ward, 12mo. hi ; 

The Instructive Pocket Companion ; by 
Joseph Taylor, fc. 8vo. 4e. 

A Series of Questions, to Val- 
p Greek Grammar; by S. R. Aldhouge. 


A Manual of directions for forming and 
conducting a School according to the Ma- 
dras System; by the Rev. 
A, M. 12mo. £s. 

A Practical Introduction to the Science of 


Short Hand, upon the general principles of 
the late Dr Byrom; Willi Gawl- 
ress, 8vo. 


logical Map of the geat Mining 
A Geologii 0 ipi 

District of Cornwall, betwen CERD 
and Chasewater; by Richard Thomas. 


£1, 124 | 
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Conversations on General History ; by A. 
Jamieson, 12mo. 

Letters on History, in two » 12mo. 5e. 

Systematic is of Universal His- 
tory ; by —— Aspin, part XV. 

HORTICULTURE. 
oe Succulent Plants; by H. Haworth. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part IIL. of Vol. III. 
with engravings, 4to. Al, 16&. 

LAW. 

An Essay upon Marine Evidence in the 
Courts of Law and Equity; with a glos- 
sary of sea-terms; by F. M. Van Hey- 
thuysen, 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

The Justice Law for the last Five Years; 
by W. Dickenson, 8vo. £1, 5s. 

Observations on Pena] Jurisprudence, 
and the Reformation of Criminals; by W. 
Roscoe, 8vo, 9s. 

The Trial of John Kinnear, Lewis Le- 
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J eyer ers for a conspiracy ; 
by Mr Fraser, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Charles Abbott, upon a 
late decision in the Court of King's Bench ; 
by James Mills. 

The several Points of Sessions Law, al- 
poral — contained in Burn, 
and the other authorities; by the Rev. S. 
Clapham, 2 vols 8vo. = Be. 

e Trials at large of Joseph Marceron, 
Esq. for Fraud, 8vo. 7s. 
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A Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeen- 
oum; by W. Q. Russell, 2 vols royal Suo. 


MEDICINE. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations an 
Diseases of the Joints; by C. B. Brodie, 
Svo. with plates, 16s. 

Observations on the Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of the Diseased Spine, previous to the 
Period of Incurvation : with some remszrka 
Moe ee Palsy ; by Thomas Cope- 


Cases of Hydrophobia ; by George Pine». 
kard, M.D. 

A Treatise on Syphilis; by Swediaux. 8 
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Reports on the Diseases of Logdon, and 
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An Inquiry into the Nature and P 
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A Treatise on Light Infantry, and oa 
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An Account of the Colony of the Cape of 
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1714 and 1730 ; by Roger Long, M.A. of 
Trinity College, and John Taylor, M.A. of 
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lor's Latin Speech at St Mary's, J avene 
Poems, Minor Essays and Specimens of his 
MT Correspondence ; with Memoirs 
id ET lor and Dr Long. Edited by J. 


.S.A. Svo. 7s. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
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Reptiles, Trees, and Plants. With plates. 
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S vols I2mo. 16s. 6d. 
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The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudal 
Times. 2 vols 12mo. llis 
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Poems, with translations from the Ger- 
man; by John Anster. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Commemoration of Handel; the 2d 
edition : and other poems; by John Ring. 
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THEOLOGY. 
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Christ demonstrated ; by the Rev. Richard 
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Historical Sketch of the Island of Ma- 
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T. Cromwell — by pedal 

. Cromw 
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alks through Ireland in the years 1812, 
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nard Trotter, Esq. 8vo 14e. 
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edition. 4to. 
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the internal consumpt of the article. The stock on hand exceeds that of the 
iod last year by 20,000 hhds. The reduction of one-third of the neat proceeds of 
imported, owing to the depreciation in value, must return with a heavy weight on 
planter and shipper, and which must again return with an equal weight upon the industry 
and trade of the parent state, from the curtailment of stores and expenses in the colonies, 
and from the want of remittances in that quarter, to pay debts owing to individuals in the 
t state. From the depressed state of the market, the duty has been reduced to the 
Dios pont viz. 27s. per cwt. No sales of any consequence can be effected. In refined 
the market, which had been lively, is also become heavy, and the quotations merely 
nominal The pricipal part of the supplies of Sugar of this year's crop are now arrived 
in this country, and if trade in general would resume its former activity, Sugar would no 
doubt advance. But of this there is no immediate pfospect.—— Coffre. The deinand for 
Coffee, which had for a considerable time been lively, is also greatly subsided, and the 
prices may be stated at a decline of Ss. per cent. The market is besides in à very à 
state, ad from every circumstance considered, there is but a poor prospect of any immedi- 
ate revival, at least to any considerable degree. The future imports must prove losing con- 
cerns to those ey engaged in them, as these must have been bought in foreign mar- 
kets, with the knowledge of high and advancing prices ia Britain. The approach of win- 
ter also will in a considerable degree lessen the exportation to the Continent, and that must 
tend still farther to depress the market, unless some other and favourable counteracting 
cause appear to increase the demand. We scarcely know from what quarter this is likely 
to proceed. At present all is doubt and uncertainty.——Cotton. This is the only article 
in trade in which there has of late been any increasing price or activity. The sales ia 
every quarter, since our last, have been cohsiderable, and the prices advanced. The mar- 
ket, though lately less brisk, continues firm, and prices by no means inclined to give way. 
The very low price to which this article was sunk, pasticolarly East India Cotten, is one 
reason why it may advance in the face of such a general stagnation of business, and the 
immense supplies of the article in this country. The value was some time ago certainly 
much below its proper level, but considering the general appearance of trade, the state of 
every market, and the supplies which, from various parts must eontinue to reach this 
country, we should much doubt of any great advance in the Cotton market, at least for 
some-time to come. If the present prices and demand continue firm, we think it as much 
as can reasonably be expected, and more than may be anticipated.—_—Corn. The mar- 
ket for all kinds of grain may be considered as generally on the decline. The uncommon 
and long tract of dry warm westher which we have hed during July and August, has 
brought on an early and an abundant harvest, and which is far advanced in the grain dis- 
tricts in the kingdom. Of late the weather has become Jess favourable, but as yet no ma- 
terial injury bas been sustained by the erops where most backward, while there is every 
appearance of thé weather again becoming settled and fine, which, if it does, a few weeks 
must complete and secure the harvest every disttict in the united kingdom. 
We may therefore confidently anticipate plenty In the land, and at moderate, if nat at low, 
ices for the agricultural interests. ——- 7; There has of late been a considerable 
dene Ke mvival in tbe Tobacco market. The home trade has taken considerable par- 
cels out of the market, and the market for this article mey be stated as having —Ó— 
siderably improved. The former prices were howevet uncommonly low. Apdigo has of 
late come more into demand. There is considerable inquiry made after Flax. Hemp 
continues at cur quotations, and the demand for Tallow has in some degree subsided. The 
pae ee oa (bs SATIS; 
n the whole, the market for the different kinds of Oil may be stated as lively and favour- 
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able. The Rum market is uncommonly heavy. Brandy is also languid. In Geneva 
there is nothing doing, and the Wine market may be stated as in a complete state of stag- 
nation. Every thing depends on the fate of the present vintage. In Germany, and in the 
east and northern parts of France, it is ex to be uncommonly abundant. In the 
south of France less so, and in Portugal and Spain it is expected to be good, but by no 
means any thing uncommon. If wet weather however should set in, of which there is con- 
siderable danger, it will alter the whole face of affairs in the wine countries. 

' It is with regret that we must continue to mention in this publication the general and 
unfavourable aspect of affairs in all the commercial interests and concerns of this country. 
The small appearance of revival anticipated in our last, from the advance in the cotton 
market, has as yet produced no visible effect. The same languor and want of confidence, 
and we may add, fear for the future, pervades every branch of business, without any im- 
rhediate prospect of permanent relief. The accounts from the chief foreign markets con- 
tinue disastrous and unfavourable, particularly from the United States, and all Spanish 
South America. The former is in a most deplorable state. Her supplies, which formerly 
enabled her to carry on her foreign trade with so much advantage ey vigour, are now al- 
most entirely cut off. The loss of the supplies of specie the United States derived from 
their lucrative trade with our West India colonies, 1s the severest blow American com- 
meree ever received, and one which it will be very difficult for these States to recover. It 
strikes at once, and at the root of their former great and beneficial East India and Chinesé 

e, which cannot be carried on without specie, and which specie cannot now be obtained 
without draining the country so completely of cash as to leave all agricultural and other in- 
ternal improvemehts in a state of the utmost languor and deptession. ` Their bank schemes 
are come to ht. The bubble is burst, and brought ruin on thousands, and the United 
States will find they are as yet too young and unsettled a state to carry on their trade and im- 
provements by a banking system or a paper currency. "They want both the property—and 
what is still a greater want—they want the confidence in each other which can alone render 
such a system permanent or useful. Foreign nations must not therefore look for a most 
extensive flourishing trade with the United States under the present circumstances of these 

States and the world, or they will be sadly deceived. i 

The trade to Spanish South America is, from the events going on, and the swarm of 
daring adventurers which are gone there to light the torch of war and discord, that they 
may try to catch something in the scramble, completely cut up from being either secure 
er advantageous to any engaged in it. The shores of the Pacific Ocean are now one scene 
of confusion and slarm— peaceful commerce must fly from these distracted abodes, and 
even if the independents were immediately and completely successful, it will be found to 
be of little, if any, advantage to our trade. We are amongst the number of those who 
think the reverse will be the case, and the hopes and reasons which may induce others tó 
adopt a different course, will be found to be the ignis fatuus which will lead them on to 
ruin. Let not this nation deceive itself with ird such delusive ideas-—we must look to 
other quarters and places of the globe than Spanish South America for a permanent and 
advantageous extension of our trade. A secure and permanent trade with these countries 
will no doubt be to our advantage ; but were they independent to-morrow, it never can be 
to the extent which thousands contemplate. It will be greatly less before it is much more 
than it at present is. Our merchants feel the pressure without trade now, but they must 
yet feel it more. i 

Under these circumstances, it affords us particular satisfaction to see the attention of 
Government and the country turned to the Cape of Good Hope. There a field for British 
enterprise, capital, skill, industry, policy, and humanity is opened up, such as she can no 
where else find, and such as she can never find again. Canada and its adjoining States 
will one day disown our sceptre, but with them, as with the United States, we shall, even 
under these circumstances, retain the most beneficial part of the trade with them, because 
our productions and their wants call for it. The East Indies will ere long throw off our 
yoke, but what we have there done will leave our knowledge, our industry, commercial 
enterprise, and skill so strongly fixed behind us, as will call for a constant communication 
with us. Possessed of the Cape of Good Hope, a strong and flourishing British colony, 
we command the European intercourse with India at all times, and under all circumstances. 
We do more. Whoever casts his eye over the map of this globe will see, that securely 
settled at the Cape, equally distant from the powerful and rich States of Southern Asia, as 
from the icrele States of South America, we command the intercourse with both—and 
completely all that is or can be between the former and the latter. The trade now carried 
on from the eastern parts and isles of Asia to the western coasts of South America must 
fall into our hands, and by our exertions double Cape Horn. In a climate congenial to 

European constitutions, with a good soil and an unlimited extent of country, a colony 
supported and encouraged by the enterprising and mighty power of Britain, will soon in- 
crease to such a pitch of strength, as from its own exertions, be enabled to baffle every ef- 
fort of foreign foes. The nearest are ten thousand miles from it, without a spot or 
where they could rendezvous, to obtain supplies or arrange their operations. e British 
fiag once fined firmly there, as we fondly anticipate it now is, wi : laugh at all efforts to 

Vor. V. 5 
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dislodge it, and extend its benign influence and protection its enterprise and research ovee 
continents at present almost unknown, and over nations barbarous and rude beyond ex- 
ample. From no part of the continent of Africa can we dread the establishment of any 
power can give us any serious molestation. To any distance northward, the tropical cli- 
mates will render all such attempts vain and futile. From the barbarous nations of 
Southern Africa we can receive no material obstruction in carrying our plans into execu- 
tion. These, even if not overawed and crushed by British power, will soon be i 

by civilized life. From the Cape of Good Hope, the British merchant will be to 
carry on, without any successful competitor, an immense trade with all the eastern shores 
of Africa, extending from Caffraria to the bottom of the Red Sea, and embracing both 
shores of that sea—countries famous in the annals of ancient commerce, and with which 
every nation in the eastern world, from the Phenicians downwards till the Cape was 
doubled by Europeans, carried on such a great and a lucrative trade. From the Cape 
of Good Hope we accelerate our communications with our rising colony in New Holland, 
and possessing the former, we shall long secure the subjection of the latter. The British 
nation ought to spare nothing to render the Cape of Good Hope — and powerful 
Whatever she expends there at present will in future, and at no distant day, be id ten- 
fold. "What a field for the British merchant —what immortal honour to the British states- 
man-—and what lasting glory to the British sovereign and the British nation does the adop- 
tion of, and following out, such a plan promise. The light of true religion diffused over 
the darkest corners of the earth—the British name, laws, industry, and 

over all Southern Africa—over all the mighty continent of New Holland, and there fixed 
and pure to the latest periods of time, forms an enterprise of such magnitude, glory, 
and honour, that before it all the conquests of the once formidable Napoleon sink into in- 


Bi" would be unfair and unjust to attribute the present commercial difficulties of this 
country to causes within these kingdoms alone. This is not the case. Our difficulties 
arise chiefly, if not wholly, from the situation of foreign nations, and the condition te 
which these were reduced in all their establishments. The evil is returning us 
through them. It is the last sad consequences of French tyranny and usurpation, the wars 
arising from it, and of the efforts which the nations of the world made in that dreadful 
struggle, which enabled them to free themselves, and beat that power to pieces which cov- 
ered them with ruin and misery. Let not the commercial public of Britain be alarmed or 
dismayed. Let the past teach them wisdom and moderation. Let experience be their 
guide, and our commercial interests will rebound from the blow they have received, and 
quickly resume their Aga and vigour. But to accomplish and to secure this, it is 
absolutely necessary that the arm of the law, and the voice of an indignant and insulted 
nation should arise, and put down at once and for ever all those turbulent and seditious 
demagogues who, whether by the efforts of body or mind—tongue or » lay hold of 
commercial distress as a weapon to irritate, inflame, or mislead the people, and to 

them on to revolution, and ruin. Let us not deceive ourselves, or be deceived by others. 
The efforts, the plans, and the objects of such men will never relieve our commercial diffi- 
culties, nor meliorate nor mend our politica] establishments. No, these will obliterate our 
national glory, cover with infamy our national character, and overwhelm with irretrievable 
ruin and complete destruction all our commercial, agricultural, religious, and political 
establishments. From the efforts of folly, ignorance, and wickedness, misery and destruction 
must ensue. Trade and commerce cannot live or be carried on in the midst of alarm and 
uncertainty. The abominable system pursued at present by factious men in all manufac- 
turing districts, is diametrically opposite to the interests of the people and the country. 
It is engendering (were it doing nothing else) habits of idleness and discontent which, if 
not attacked, must be productive of the most serious consequences. The head or the heart 
that is so weak or so wicked as openly or secretly to advocate the cause, or excuse the folly, 
of ** Universal Suffrage,” is a traitor to bis country, or in the hour of danger would be 
found such. ** Universal Suffrage” is universal destruction. It is to turn the foundation 
of the social edifice uppermost, with the force of an earthquake—to raise it to a place it 
was never formed for, and to a height where it cannot stand, and from which, in its fall, it 
will crush the inmates to pieces, and grind itself to powder in the general ruin. Why is 
the nation deceived ? or will it longer suffer the columns of a prostituted, wicked, and in- 
flammatory periodical press to deceive, corrupt, and mislead it ? Why should we wonder 
at what sort of a spirit that is which now stalks abroad in this country! It is the spuit of 
the goddess of Reason, which the demon of Discord scattered over Europe, but which the 
better feelings and good principles of this nation has as yet prevented its delirious votaries 
amongst us from learning, from practical illustration, the d and deplorable consequences 
of her doctrines, her principles, and her precepts. It is this spirit which once more alarms 
and threatens us and all our establishments—this spirit, embittered and strengthened by a 
long course cf deception, misrepresentation, and false accusation, levelled by the hand of 
an irritated, ambitious, and disappointed party in this country, in all cases, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in every instance against the government of these kingdoms, while con- 
tending for their own existence, and the independence of Europe. It is the fruits of this 
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spirit, and those efforts, which has for thirty years invariably taught the people of this 
country that her governors and legislators were wrong, corrupt, and oppressors, which now 
alarms and threatens all that is good and venerable with one common ruin. The arro- 
gance and ambition of this party blinded their reason and misled their judgment. They 
ondly and foolishly imagined that they could raise the storm of popular fury against the 
prenna of their country to such a pitch as would overthrow the present rulers, who 
ve guided the vessel of the state through the perils which assailed her, and then, having 
performed this mighty feat, they were one and all to leap upwards, ** ride on the whirl- 
wind, and direct the storm." — Such were their calculations—such their efforts—such their 
intentions. How sadly they are deceived, let the eventa now passing in this country testi- 
fy, and the facts daily disclosing themselves bear witness. They now find that they would 
be the first, ¿and the most despised, victims to thatpersom's spirit, which their efforts and 
their labours has aroused from its slumber, and told it that it may and ought to walk 
abroad and insult the government with impunity.—Not only must this spirit be put down, 
but its advocates and defenders must be silenced, either by the arm of the law, or the voice 
of general contempt and reprobation. Without this is done little is effected. As long as 
the spirit in question can find palliators or defenders, from whatever motiyes these may 
act, it will exert itself, and exerting itself, it will gain proselytes amongst the wicked, the 
idle, the ignorant, and the unwary. It is an imperious duty to the country, and mercy to 
the individuals themselves, that such a spirit, and such projects as are stalking abroad, 
should be broken up and subdued, and all who defend and excuse its proceedings, or who 
palliate and cover its enormities, and endeavour to throw these on the hesd of the consti- 
tuted authorities, be brought forward and punished as the enemies of their —— 
the people's worst foes. Without this we can never enjoy repose, and trade and industry 
must first languish and then fly to more tranquil and secure abodes. Trade and com- 
merce can only thrive under the wings of unanimity and peace. The workman's hand 
must not be raised against his employer, nor the doctrine be any longer taught, that the 
interests of the one are different from, and injurious to, the other. Our government and 
our legislators must be supported and obeyed ; the constituted authorities in every degree 
must be respected and attended to. In the execution of their arduous and unpleasant 
duty, they must no longer be allowed to be browbeat, defied, and insulted by ignorance 
and insolence—by mischievous leaders, seditious orators, or a shameless, inflammatory, 
seditious, and guilty press. To secret machinations the nation must oppose firm and pru- 
dent counsels, to dark accusations the light of truth, and to open contempt and daring 
threats the terrors of justice and the arm of defiance. Those -minded and dangerous 
men who attempt to load the characters of government and its supporters with their own 
infamous and diabolical plans and designs, must be dragged forward to the public eye, and 
to merited odium and disgrace. This system ought not to be tolerated for a moment. It 
was one of the most formidable weapons used in the French Revolution to madden the 
people against their rulers. The charge, that it was the agents of government who began 
every tumult, and who instigated every scene of confusion and riot, was the secret d 
of every revolutionary and sanguinary party which covered France with scaffolds, blood, 
misery, and ruin. Here the same system is audaciously pursued, and, if not checked, 
will end in similar results. Let the population of the country, on whose firmness and una- 
nimity the existence of the country depends, awake from their state of apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Let the executive government rouse itself from its inactivity and false security, and, 
direct their proceedings and councils with firmness and vigour—we require it all. The 
spirit of Universal Suffrage is a deceiving, dangerous, and destructive spirit—it is the 
more dangerous as it is the more ignorant. Examine its votaries well, and its leaders— 
What are they ? Individuals who have thrown off all regard for every thing that is sacred 
here, and treat with derision all idea of retribution hereafter. These are the principles of 
the hatchers and promoters of this delirious, but delusive and destructive scheme. 
is their objects ? Is it not only secretly, but boldly, openly, and unblushingly avowed, that 
these are to overthrow the present government, and overturn the present constitution of 
our country—that these are to tarnish our national glory, and destroy our national charac- 
ter—that these are, by the power of numbers, by the arm of physical force, to take pro- 
perty of all kinds from whoever has it, and divide it, as the arm of strength may for the . 
moment be able,. Is there no danger from such principles, objects, and ideas being in- 
stilled into, learned and adopted as sacred truths and sacred rights, by a million of men? 
Let us not be mistaken. We may correct, but never convince, such a spirit as this. Are 
the events of the last thirty years obliterated from the page of history, and blotted out from 
the memories of the ulation of Britain? Perbaps a tenth part of the numbers here 
mentioned, left Vicheckod. or like our Universal Suffrage votaries, defended in their prin- 
ciples and enormities by the secret machinations of party spirit, and left to work their way, 
covered France with misery and destruction, unexampled in the annals of history, and left 
her character a reproach to human nature. Let Britain, by timely measures, vigour, and 
energy, avert such fearful calamities and awful catastrophes. Let her not be deterred by 
the calumnies of faction, the yells of sedition, or the threatenings of treason. The louder 
these ery out, the more convincing it is that their schemes are blown, and their objects 
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thwarted by the vigour employed against them, and the sooner will those discordant notes 


which terrify 


then revive, and commerce flourish upon 


and alarm this nation, be silenced, and remain hushed for ever,—-T rade will 
a sure foundation-—but otherwise, we only build, 


cultivate, and labour above a volcano preparing to burst forth and cover all our 


with destruction. 


Trade and commerce can never flourish where the labourer is animated 


by the spirit we have described—neither could exist for a moment under an Universal 


Suffrage government. 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
July and the 23d of August, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson, M. Southampton, poulterer Ladley, jun. F. Norwich, dealer 
Anne. J. Kingsdown, 2 Leitch, . F. Fenchurch-street, merchant 
Appi » J. Sunder , ship-owner Dey M. Leeds, tea-dealer 
Archbell, R. bens corn-factor ttle, A. Mealagate, 
by, H. R. Budge-row, printer Little’ É. Mealsgate, smith 
J. Mile-end, flour-factor Little, 
Bama W. & W. Alfreton, sadiers Little, W. Mesue, slater 
ccadilly, wine-merchant Macnair, A. Abchurch-lane, merchant 
lerley, J. Manchester, dyer Maltby, W. Huddersfield, merchant 
: ersome, cloth-merchant . Great Yarmouth, draper 
Birch. J. jun. Manchester, cotton-spinner May, W. — silk-manufacturer 
Birkinhead, J. Manchester, dealer Meek, J. 
Birkinshaw, G. Howden, eurrier Miller, S. Emsworth, salimaker  . 
Bithell, R. Llanypwll, cheese-factor Mills, W. Westmoreland, white-lead-manvfactureg 
dford, J. B. oole, innkeeper Moore, H. Luoas-street, builder 
—— — W. sen. & W. jun. Walworth, brick- Moore, S. A by dela Zouch, milliner 
layers Newcomb W. ventry, silk-mercer 
Brumfit, T. Bradford, grocer Park, H. ‘radcacter, but butche 
Collinson, T. Bridli , brewer Payne, C. Bermondsey, bleacher 
Dap!yn & — Limehouse, coal-merchants Pearce, J. Newent, grocer 
Downes J ewe i sadlet Pollock, Jur J. Newcastle, cooper 
wnes, J. , jan. J. ; ; 
Easton, J. Yor Porter, J. Bristol, barge-owner 
ton, J. Handsworth, wine-merebant Pratt, W. Birm 
vans, G. A » grocer Prentice, J. Whitechapel, 
wans, M. Gloucester, baker Prichard, E. Llanrwst, shopk 
Flowers, . tailor Reid, sen. W. : maker 
Forster, G. Berwick, merchant Ridge, G. um o t 
Foster, L. Farni m, miller Roberts, T. & ngston, merchants 
Gooden & Gray, Wood-street, hosiers Robinson, J. Li l, buil 
G , J. Birmingham, draper Ross, M. & G. J. Dowgste-hill, merchants 
Greenway, J. Plymouth, brew Sale, J. Woo ton, r 
Hartley, J. Minories, merchant Sandford, J J. Shrewsbury, bookseller 
Heiffor, J. Manchester, umbre!la-maker 
Holker, T. Moncton-green, manufacturer —— W W., Sou pton 
Homfrey, T. Bt es ironmaster M. B. Clenenty lane, indiga. indigo-merebang 
Ho W. T.J. na & J. Horwick, bleachers Shout, —*8 ollman 
Hunt, T . Sheffield, ackssor-m S » B. Southward, stationer 
Hyde, W. Howford's-buildi Stanley, G. Cartworth, elothier 
I W. Hatton-garden or Taylor, J . Pershore, 
J » W. Henrietts-etreet, carver and gilder Taylor, J. 
Johnson, J. Stamford, cosch-maker Tennent, B. J. Liverpool, merchan , merchants 
Jones & Borrow, Bristol, coal-merchants Thomas, D. Glas M 
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—— W. Bristol, ecrivener 

alley, G. Tunstall, earthen ware-manufscturer 
Wallis, C. Cheltenham, builder 

Waterhouse, T. Ledgeley, nail-factor 
Wedgwood, J. Stafford, merchant 


[8ept. 
Wingate, T. Plymouth, boot-maker 

Wittmgham, R. Exeter-street, victualler 

Wright, M. Bristol. soap-maker 

Young, J. Carlisle, spirit-merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCTES,. announced between Ist and Silst 
Aug. 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Barr, P. A. & Co. grocers in Edinburgh, and Peter 
Allan Barr, commonly called Allan , as anin- 
dividual 

Brown, George, distiller at Rutherglen Bridge, 
near Glasgow, and Arch. Notman, distiller there, 
one of the ers . . 

Christic, James Peddie, tobacconist, Edinburgh 

richton, John, merchant, Glasgow 
halmers, Thomas, jun. & Co. merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, Auchtermuchty 

Chalmers, Thomas, sen. & Thomas Chalmers, jun. 

. individual partners of Thomas Chalmers, jun. & 
Co. mi ts manufacturers, Auchter- 
muchty 

Duncan, Robert, jeweller, Glasgow 

Donaldson, Robert, mason, wood merchant and 
builder, at Westmuir, near Glasgow 

Herbertson, Thomas & James, wrights ani build- 
ers in Laurieston of Glasgow 

Hamilton & Nisbet, wrizhts and builders there 

Hamilton, George, merchant and commission- 
agent, Glasgow 

Kent, Robert, furrier and banker, Kilmarnock 

Morrison, William Maxwell, publisher and printer, 
Edinburgh 

M‘Lure, Andrew, plasterer and builder, Glasgow 

M‘Hendric, Robert, merchant and grocer there 

Morrison, John, jun. manufacturer, Ec 

Monteath, John, hardware-merchant, Stirling 

Moncrief, Colin, grocer, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh 

Montgomery, John, horse-dcaler, Auchentiber, Ki 
winning 
— Robert, merchant and spirit-dealer, 


Peacock, Charles, merchant, Paisley 

Puller, — & Co. bl ers, Galeside, and Al- 
lan Po , bleacher there 

Paterson, James, merchant, C1 

Ross, Donald, trader in slates, Glasgow 

Reid, John, grocer, Duntocher 

Robertson & Bell, merchants and agents, Glasgow 

Sorley, James, jun. merchant there 

Steel, William, merchant there 

Scott, Robert, jun. & Co. manufacturers there, apd 
Robert Scott, jun. and John Park as individuals 

Sword, James, jun. of West-thorn, coal-merchant, 
grain-dealcr, ship-owner, and merchant there 

Thomson, John, woollen-draper, Edinburgh 

Templeton, James, cloth-merchant and merchant- 
tailor, Kilmaur 

ns ene merchant, Royal Exchange, Edin- 

urg 


DIVIDENDS. 


Hendry, John, & Co. muslin-manufacturers, Giss- 
gow; by the trustee 

Hume, William, baker, Dumfries; by David Ral- 
ton, trustee 

Jamieson, James, carter and coal-dealer, Glasgow ; 
a final one, by James Kerr, accountant there 

Mitchell, Andrew, in Whiteness of Slains ; by De- 
vid Hutchen, advocate, Aberdeen. 

Niccol, George, tenant at Nevay, county of Forfar; 
a final one of 6d. per pound, by Jarnes Miller, 
writer, Cupar Angus 

Scott, John, late merchant, Stonehaven; by Gs- 
briel Russel, merchant, Dundee 








Lcit Stephen, Alex. late haberdasher, G ; by Wm 
Montgomery, Alex. in Tidholes of Auchentiber ergusson, merchant there, on September 
London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 1. Liverpool, Sept. 4. 
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Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 21st Aug 1819. 


Wheat, 74s. 5d.—Rye, 42» E s — 1d.—Oats, 28s. — 40s. 7d.—Pesse, 185. 20,.— 
è 


Beer or 


Os. Od.—Oatmeal, 28s. 
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Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Odtmeal, per Boll of 128 Ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 Ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Aug. 1819. 


Wheat, 69s. 1d.—Rye, 45s. 1d.—Barley, 38s. 10d.—Onts, 26s. 7d.—Beans, 42s. 1d.—Pease, 42s. 0d.— 
Beer or Big, 35s. 7d.—Oatmeal, 21s. 5d. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
lat,......418. Od. | Ist,......28s. Od. | Ist,......25s. Od. | 1st,......24«. Od. 
2d,......368. Od. | 24d,.....:24«. Od. | 24d,......21s. Od. | 2d,...... 23s. Od. 
Sd,......328. Od. | 34,...... 21s. Od. | S4,...... 19s Od. | 3d,...... 21s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 17: 104d. 
Tuesday, Sept. TT. 


Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Is. Od. 
Mutton ... . + Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. Is. Gd.to 4e. Od. | Butter, per lb. . . ls. 6d.to Os. Od. 
Veal . « . . . Os. 6d, to Os. 8d, | New Salt ditto, . . 1s Sd. to Is. 4d. 
Pork . . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . 20s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . 10s. Od. to 15s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen .. . Os. 10d. to Os. Od. 


2E HADDINGTON.—SrPT. 3. 

Wheat. _ Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ast,......418. Od. | Let,...... 31s. Od. | 1st,......21s. Od. | Tst,......21s. Od. | 1st, .....21s. Od: 
2d, css... Be. Od. 2d, TIITIS 28s. Od. 2d, eses.. LBS. Od. 2d, TIT 18s. Od. Od sis: 18s. Od. 
3d, sesso oS. 0d. Sd, soosoo 26s. Od. 3d, «e»: 1608. Od. 3d, eacces 16s. Od. 3d,...... 168. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 13: 6 : 6-12ths. 
Gp PSU ISI ER Iu EIE m EU 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THERE are several circumstances connected with the meteorological history of August 
particularly deserving of notice. The mean temperature, contrary to what usually hap- 
pens, exceeds that of the predha monis by 3.3 degrees, and is nearly 6 degrees higher 
than that of August last year. There has been no month indeed during the last seven 
» whose mean temperature, at the place of our observations, has exceeded 60, which 
is 2.3 degrees lower than that of August. The temperature on particular days has some- 
times been higher than on any day of last month, but so long a period of uniformly warn 
weather has seldom been experienced in this climate. In the course of the month, the 
thermometer stood seventeen times at 70 and upwards, and only sunk twice below 50. 
During the first eighteen days of the month, the barometer fluctuated at the rate of about 
one-tenth in twenty-four hours, but was, upon the whole, rising. After the 18th, on 
which day it stood at 30.335, it began to sink slowly till the 27th, after which the depres- 
sion became more rapid, being at the rate of three-tenths and a balf in twenty-four hours, 
and on the 31st it reached its lowest, 28.740. The rain that fell in the course of these four 
days amounted only to half an inch, and the wind was scarcely a moderate breeze. The 
disturbance in the equilibrium of the atmosphere must therefore have happened at a con- 
siderable distance from the place of observation ; and the following Ma ia phenomenon, 
as related in the Perth Courier, seems to afford a satisfactory explanation of the fact. 
the forenoon of Tuesday last, about half-past eleven o'clock, (a short time after the baro- 
meter had reached its lowest point of depression) the tide in the Tay, after having receded 
about five inches below high water mark, changed its direction, and again began to flow 
up the river, until it reached its former height. "The writer of the article ascribes this se- 
cond tide to a strong gale in the Atlantic, forcing the water above its usual height, through 
the English Channel and the Pentland Frith, and the explanation is confirmed by the con- 
temporaneous depression of the barometer. The state of the hygrometer during the 
month indicated a considerable degreqpf humidity in the atmosphere. The point of de- 
position at ten in the evening, coincides exactly with the mean minimum temperature, but 
the average of morning and evening is higher, obviously occasioned by the deposition of 
dew at night, and evaporation in the morning. We found, from observations made every 
hour during some of the finest days, that after the dew had been evaporated, the absolute 
quantity of moisture in the atmosphere reeeived little addition, owing to the unusually dry 
state of the ground. . l 
1 
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MzTkoROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted the Regi. ke) 





the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, ion 185 feet. 
AvevusT 1819. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . 69.9 | Maximum 17th da © > T1799 
4099000900099 0909090950200900900 — e. e . 55.4 Minimum, e. th » e. 47.0 
vettas oS rature, 10 A. M. e. e. 64.6 Lowest — let e e 63.0 
Coe cee 000 000 £ dally extrem 1 e . e. e. e 459.2 ighest 7th e e o 61.5 
eseocece of daily ex . 62.6 ne 10 A. M 7th . e. 72.5 
epeessees cee 10 A. M. id w P. M. e e 619 est ditto, e5th . s 59.0 
099900500909 ily o » . e 63.3 Highest, 10 P. n. 16th 65.5 
Ww range of thermometer,  . « 451.0 | Lowest ditto . 3lst e e > 54.0 
Mean daily ditto, . . 14.5 Greatest range in 24 hours, 23d ° 19.0 
essc... temperature of spring water, . 60.7 | Least ditto, . . ° &.0 ( 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inehes. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.67) . 29.911 Highest, 104. M. .. 18th . $0.335 
essees 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 67) . 29.899 | Lowest ditto 31st » 740 
ebeseecae soe both, (temp. of mer.. 67) e 99.905 Highest, 10 0 P. M. ` e im e 325 
range of barometer, . 3.980 | Lowest ditto, sod . 28.7385 
Mean ditto, during the nays e « > 010 | Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 30 e 35 
€9009900090000090900000000022909000009 nig t, e. . 058 least ditto, . e . e 015 
NIHU "^ "PD .128 suet Degrees. 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. qa N 51.0 
Rain in inches, e è e . 1.306 5909290099 Lowest ditto, e e. 1.0 
Evaporation in ditto, . è H n 2.365 | .........* pesca 10 "€ M. T > 25.0 
Mean Mean day —— e e 016 e96c092900 Lowest 3.0 
can, e "m de. Anderson. P. of Dern Highest 10A. Mth 64.6 
seipsa c ipe S US OI Wu or M IER T. dus 
e Point of Dep. 10 A. M. e 51.3 es900004990990000 elat ü .. Low est ditto, Tth 43.0 
OOS 008 000 006 006 C86 C00 000 0088600088 T] 0 . e. e 55.4 @0080s cnecces Hum. Highest, 10 A.M. 6th 94.0 
9099090990 0980009099090000040230000000000 both, . $6.4 960909208000000900009*9 32900009 090 Least ditto, 1th 53.4 
SST HSA A920 CED Humid. 10 AN e e 79.8 BSC COS O86 SOE COSSEE OOS OS ESS 000 Tee dios 10 P.M. 24th 97.0 
SOS COP SOSSES OOS OEE SHE RAS SHEOEH BEE SEEESE td e e 88.5 9999090209990 008000 9*69000209000€6 Least d 70.0 
090000690009000900900000009000900009000090090 84.1 eeecese Mois. 100 cub. in. Greate 10 A.M. 20th 396 
OSC 000 008866 C00 Grs. mois. in 100 cub. thy into A.M. 310 BOE 00S OOS SOS OS SSS COC SSECOF SEO t ditto, 7th 194 
0600090920900000000900090990090900900090000900000002090000906 P. M. 299 OCS OES 606 666008 268 2E0 0009000000 Greatest, 10 P. M. 16th 345 
0090900099000000000009090000000000900090000000009000090090090 both, «301 909909090099 09*70900090 029009000 Least ditto, Tth 194 4 


Fair days, 20; rainy days, 11. "Wind west of meridian, 15; east of meridian, 16. 





MxrTzonoLocicAL TasLz, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. m E 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon. ‘The second Observation In. the ar Register 


rnoon, in the first column, is taken by the 
hermometer. 


EES 


Attach. 




































































| | | Ailech 
Ther. | Barom.| Ther. | Wind. | | | Ther. Marom.) Ther. | Wind. 
— a9 j=- | — — —— 
— | | 
M.6I (29.921| M.E E P "i IM. 67 (20.009 M. 70 
Aug. 1 { | $a | B95 A. 65 5 [E- ine | "uem i A. 5 j 130911 A» 70 i} SW. 
gf MST | +805) M.65 | | ([M-70 | .189 M. 72 
a i | 523 TUE A- 6l )[E. ) loud y. | 184 lA; i 4 tà ‘lla K. T? E. 
| = i» d " d + * m Í | 3 r e a Ts ' 
ss | 151A. 61 ME. K loud y, | 11 X 55 | Sar J E. 
i TAUM- Y |. i, ,Ü 
d 23 Y ble. Clear. | tof s cou * MO IE. 
| w^ | Feo -1 lr. ont | 1] { (A. 508] —* i $9 E. 
: f 1M.5g 592 M.65 ] le we Thund. fore. i 25 (| MGS | 099 V. i . 
6 [Ai 23 JM A, bi j SW. (imir aflern. 324 A. oU TO A, COJ E. 
25M. SSM. ; (M. 62 054 M.E 
i US | 230 A. i Hs W. |Clear, | 231 * | as M] E. 
f£|[M.58 | .810 N.GA YI, a, (Clear, | aaf (M49 | .0511M.6T . 
Bi|a/a8 | .510/A.61 j |X: V lowers after) "AA 52 | aguna 66] =. to 
g f |M.65 920 ESI sw. Clear 251 M.J O25) M.O 1 ig (Ciar 
i lA. 56 | 9*0 A, 70 f [os [OMT 221/4.18 | ,829 4,01 FP " 
|M.59 | .S68 M.t lle ce |, ( |M.58 | 847, M.03 Els ge 
101 IA 03 | „TUSA 71 j| M . | Clear. 264 A. 564| 83 " A, UC j |". RY: jos 
| | EM jd! 4 . * TN b ii 1 
11 1 ra 61 | i i i ^2 | ls W: l lear. ni as tt 2 06 | * Cloudy. 
ref L| Sex cou. f8 (i6 EN oj S-W- |eloudy. 
M Cg | is Jo * i 
IS (IAS | rA (à Ia faze eof ACES | 3550 ewe (cual 
a = i Pla ae 85 P 
[ al} 18 i , 
J. sog 528 Lt ce [an 
j |M.64 106 MOT * M.59 56171 M42 TI. 
154 IA. ENT Ade 4 A. i4 $ X. W, i li af Al IA. 49 ri A, iii) Chile, Te 
1651 [M.64 | .897/M.67] E | 
11A. 51 | OOS, 67 j (Clear, Average of Rain, 1*9 menc⸗ 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


MILITARY. 
Army Major Jos. Vallack of R. Me. Ae: EE 
Captain Jos, Wright of do. to be a 
Copii C. F. Becton of do. 
ce Irwine, ret. 9 Aug. 1819 
Ur Mab PAP pa, 3 
om er eu 
H. Richards do. 


7 Dr. Bt.Lieut.-Col. "Thoruhill t) be Lieut. Col 


Robarts, from hp. 9 Dr. to 





be Major 
12 ————— ———— Howard, from hp. 23 Dr. 
to be M Major do. 
14 J. W. Willes to be Cornet id agir cce 
Trent, ret. 29 July 


15 a" Major Hancox mo be Major by porch: 
vice Cochrane, ret. 

19 Lieut. Wakefield to be Captain by 
vice Major, ret. July 
Cornet Cumberlege to be Lieut. by paren. 


G. Johnstone to be Cornet by purch. 5 Aug. 

21 F.G. — Ds Comet hy pun vi vies 
Smoke, ret. 12 do. 

24 Cornet Rocke to be Lieut. by pute Ee 


Deahe, prom. une 

4 Foot Lieut W. W. A C. S Engel io De Captain, vice 
ug. 

— — hoc from hp. to be Lieut. na 
Captain 


17 —— Gale to be by purch. vice 
Merrick, ret. 
Ensign P. N, Analey to be Lieut. by pure. 
vice 


19 Gent. Cadet E. C. Mathias, from Military 
College, » to be Ensign, vice Lewis, ic 


22 July 

20 Lieut. te to be Captain ch. vice 
Smith, ret. ML do. 

E dresse Da LIGT by m do. 

W. Vivian to be Ensign by p do. 


Aug. 
Bt. Col. Sir H- Gough, from hp. 87 F. to 
be Lieut. Col. d T 
27 DS ee — ANE 


Ensign Smith to be Lieut. 
W. L. Stafford tobe Ensen do. 
Lieut. Col. Henry, from hp. 5 Gar. Ty 
be Lieut.-Col. 2 do. 
from hp. 66 F. woke 


— W. G 


Ad). rie Vesey, Fe Adj. ont 22 Jul 
HH, Lew to be Ensign, vice Frisell 


Ehsign 'H. W. S. Nixon to 1 March 1817 
e on eo 
dead 29 July 1819 
Macdonnell, from 85 F. to be En- 
29 do. 


38 BE- Col. J. T. F. Lord Muskerry EA be Lt. 
Bt. Lieut.-Col. O’Malley, from h uk 
to be Ma F 





Bt. Col. Hoa. H. King, from hp. 5 F. to 
be Lieut. . 
Gent. Cadet G. Rooke, from ay Col- 
» to be vice Luttrell July 
Hosp. Assist. D. Williams to be Sur. 
vice Brown, on Staff. 12 Aug. 


vice Raiston do. 
Lieu Col Anderson from hp. to be TTA 


Gent: Cadet W. S. Wood, from Mill. Coll. 
house J 





to be vice Lynd 
Lieut.-Col- orrens, fom hp. 5 W. I. R. 


Vou. V. 


nF. Bt co ck Sir T. — IC fo os 
73 Lieut.’ W ht io be captis vies Glare 
ho ie 3 Nov. 1818 
Ensign W. H. ee 

J» Coane to bë Ensign, vice Bu 


Gent. Cadet, P, o from 


, ret. 
E Corfield to be Lieut. by pu 
78 LE Lindssy, ce to be Lieut. 
81 Milling, from hp. to be — 





Col. 
83 E. Nihell, to be Lieut. vice T 
acf m. 2 Ceylon Reg. 17N yak re 
Gent. et F. Smith, from Mil. 
be Lieut. vice Niheil ye yr 
84 Nichol to be Major by purch. vice 


Lieut. Crulse to be tain by purch. vice 
Nichol — do. 
rx dA — to be Lieut, by pera 

Hon. C. Boyi le to be vie 
o HOY Ensign by purch. 














85 Gent. Cadet. A. Butler, from Mil. Coll to 
be Ensign, vice Macdonnell 29 do. 
86 J. An re, from Mil. Coll. 
s onm niee olland 22 do. 
— onnon, Poe ee 
88 Ferguson, from hp. 5 F. to bs 
Lieut.-Col, do. 
89 c Miles, from hp. 38 F. to be Lt. 
‘Ole 
90 Austen, from hp. 59 F. to be 
-Col. 
Rifle Br. 





Dusty; Eon histo be DeC 
SAM Cor, De Col. Marlay, from hp. 8 W. I. R. = 
i Ne Capa Chisholm, from African Corps, 

to j , Vice Armstrong, ret. on 


2 Laut —— — from 83 F. to be Ca 
17 Nov. 181 

ed’ Lieut. Smith to be 1st Lieut. vice Gill, 

dead 40 do.. 

Gent. Cadet C. Warburton to be 2d Lieut. 
LE E eng, tun n $$. Lie 

Q , P. o Ble 

to be Lieut.-Col. 12 A Aug.. 


Garrisons. 


Maj. Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G. C. B. to be Lieut. 
Portsmouth, vice Lord Howard 17 Aug. 1519 


Plymouth, vice Maj. Gen, Browne 
Lt. Gen. Hon. CLA: Hope G.C. B. — 


of Edinburgh C 
Gen. Sir Geo. Murray, G.C. B. to be Gov. of 
Moral Military College do, 


Staff. 
Col. B. Travers, from 10 F. to be Inspecting Meli 
Offteex * ET in Ionian greet 


—S em dint 


. Thornton, 85 F. to be Dep. Adj. Gen. [i 
vioe Ross i do. 


Medical Depariment. 


. J. Strachan, from hp. to US 
De Bon. vice — P. . 


Den kap T , M. D. from hp. to be Dep. 

p bali Buchan, hp- d 

eir, M. D. to be Physician to the 
ead 13 AME: 





Assist. ice Anderson 
= SRE ei 





the Prince R 
M EM — o — the 
— in the East Indies only, as follows—the 


ET 


Lt. Col. G. Hamilton 


Exchanges. 


Major Bailey, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Major C. 
D. Pitt, hp. Ist Prov. Bn. of MiL 


— Bla kett, from 15 Dr. with Captain O'Gra- ` 


v, hp. T Dr. 
Elwes, from 16 F, rec. diff. with Captain 
Clements, hp. 71 F. 








Stace, hp. 4 Ceylon Regt. 
kidi. from 21 F, rcc, diff. with Captain Van 
Batenburg, hp. 60 F. 


—— Pinckney, from 5 F., with Captain Kish, 68 


Foot 
ere S from 78 F. with Captain O'Keefe, 
t, from 56 F. with Capt. Catrnes, hp. 
Lieut. — ———— from 4 F. with Lout Robinson, 


98 F. 
——- O'Flynn, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. T. 


Moore 87 F. 
T from 43 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Fin- 
—— Adams, from 55 F. rec. dif. with Lieut, Ral- 
Alcock, from 58 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. Be- 


— — hp. wu F. 
— rom 75 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 


7 Lacy, 8? F. 
MUS Doni fono de ret ee 


bp. 4 W. I. R 
EE XAA from 9} F. with Lieut. Berkeley, 
hp. 2 F. 

DAE nen, from Rie Brig: rec. diff. with 


Lieut. Felix, hp. 
— Penaia » from 53 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Barlow, h 
— Lie from 16 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


ge rant, from 16 F. rec dif with Lt. Chancy, 
Wits, from 61 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Cane Sub-Lt. Walsh, fomi L. G. rec. diff. 
with Cornet Bayard, 3 Dr. G 
Cornet Stevenson, from 1 Dr. G. with Comet Hun- 
bof RAN 


hp. 53 F. 
—— Skinner, from 92 F. with Ensign Bayly, hp. 


43 F. 
— Losack, from 16 F. tee. diff. with Ensign 
Smith, hp. 84 F. 





Register. —Appeisiments, Promotiona, de. 
Rev. M. James, from = he. be Chaplain to 


To be Lieut. Lt. CoL J. Rice 
Maj. Gen. Sir Bla, K qn T. Bol 


Seeluürnc » from 1 Ce "yilon regt. with Captain 


Hosp. Assist. Jas Cumming, hp. 


(Sept. 
Barrack Department. 


——— Metealf to be Barrack Master, vice Ralston, 
dead 25 June 


Chaplains’ Department. 


Forces, vice Wi 21 July 


WarOffice, 23a A , 1819. 
in the Name on the of "His 


Majes- 
C Forees, to by Brevet, 
arifa siens eei to dues 120 Aug, 1819. 


ese Minen fium 90 Fi ree diff. with Ensign 

nee, 

Surgeon a DW atker, from 73 F. with Surgeon Owen, 

peymaster Bell from 51 F. with Paymaster A. M. 
awe, h 


Pii MER — 


or Schu 84 Foot 
PNE — Guards 


Lieut. Lieut. Gil 1 1 Li Calon Regimen 


Killed in Action in the East Indies. 
Brevet Lt. Col. T. Fraser, R. Scots 19 Mar. 1819. 
Wounded in Action in the East Indies. 
Lieut. Dowdall, 89 F. 13 Feb. 1819 

Naylor, do. da. 
— Bland, Royal Scots 19 March 
Deaths. 
M Roth hp. 6 Gar. Bn. in Iselaad 
Gadan Suid, 27 F. 
of Gibraltar 





Lieut. camne 14 F. on his passage feom on 
S Vet. Bn. 
Inte 4 do 


— Herron — 
A dnd 


e 
——- Maxwell, 


Commissariat e 
Medical, Mackenzic, M.D. Physician iis E 
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Register.—Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 18. At Cobistone, James Bisck, Hq. to Mar 
June 18, — Lady B urghersh wife or Ann, third daughter of the Rev. Robert Parquhai- 
he E t Bucelleney the British entiary at that 


NX 18. At Stockholm, Viscountess Strangford, 


ter. 
"$t t Lausanne, Lady Harriet Hoste 
76. At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut Col Ja James 


Itvine, Yon daughter. 

— At Edin » Mts Johnstone, No 1, George. 
étreet, a son. 

$1. In Atli » Lady Arabella 


ngton-street, London 
*Leod, wife of Lieut.-Col. M'Leod, af the Royal 
Beots, A Son. 
adf Lg Cleghorn, Dundas-street, Edinburgh, r1 
u 
At Y estet, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, a 


~ Viscountém Normanby, A son and heir, 


—— 
30. At House “Linithgowsrine Mrs N. Shairp 
A sop. 


31. At Knockrioch, near Caropbeltown, — 
of Captain Lai of the Af e Argyle militia, a son. : 
4 9. in t, London, the lady of 


T. W. Ramsay, 

— At General LEES a Uie Bart. UD 
gapos arer, L London, the Captain 
Dacres, a 

— At Stuart hall, — Tyrone, the Coun- 
tess of Castlestuart, a daug E 
Mains & Strathmartin, doug Mn ees 

a . 
dic-XGB— p x- 
am 
Irrine, a — 


prier de son. 
5. At At Polonha the lady of James Bruce, Esq. a 
sop. 

6. At Subérur, the Lady of Jolm Hamilton, 


7: Mrs Walter Dickson, Dakeatreet, Edinburgh, 
a son. 


8. At ton eod he the lady of George Fairholme, 


pen 

lady a William Young, Esq. s 

— In Upper pee "London, the lady of 
Grant, Esq. a daughter 

10. In aoe "square, Edinburgh, Mrs Lock- 


ur PA A — Mrs Trotter, a daugh- 
— At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaula A aian a dau 
— At East oe street, Mis An- 
drew Hamilton, a 
15. At Lotion snee, Edinburgh, Mrs Macknight, 
a ton. 
— At Camis Eskan, Mrs Dennistoun of Col- 
grain, Bake, Fifeshire, the lady of Major- 
Balfour, a "daughter. 
ut At Inverkeithing, Mrs Dr Turner, a daugh- 
— At Northumberiand-street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Corsar, a son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Alexander Graham, 
rm 
G. At France, the lady of Major Mac- 
dongal dt riaient & gon. i * 


Thrus ve, Mrs Turner, a son, be 
her r eleventh chi and ninth — fis 
-— At G peut ane M 


John Semple, a son her ei ed. 
40. At Tri of overt Montgom- 


m 


MARRIAGES. 
Jene 6 At Badin ergusso 
rer ipe oA — of the late Rice ae Pogu 
edes 

son . of —— 

A At March-biH, Francis Maxwell of Liv- 
— Esq. to Aey eldest daughter of Wil. 
2 


, minister there. 
|o: At Liverpool, James Waliace Montesth, 
—— to Manparet eldest daughter of 
Anderson, Esq. o —— 
19. At Kilmarnock, the Rev. Robert Stirling, tb 
Jane or ge st daughter of Mr William Rankin, 


and postmaster there. 
Tao. At Ames the Rev. J. Welsh, A.M. to Ist- 
bella, daughter of Mr D. Munro. hylan 
22, een, 
Mary, youngest daughter of the Rev. Jo rege, 


p24; At Hadiy-church, John Aitken, Esq. to Mish 
$8. At —* Lieutenant William Riddotk, of 


the 4th, or s own rbent, to Isabella — 
Taylor, daughter of thé Mr Alexandet Taylor, 
of the C ‘ustoms, Leith 

— At London, n tite Hon. Robert Rod- 
ney, royal navy, bro 


2 x to Lord nota to Ann, 
youngest da ter - co-heiress e Tho- 
i Aaburst. 

29. At roo rai bleb-shire, Mr Watson, 
tr of Mr Anderson, Edinbu h, to Jean, eldest daugh- 


2, At Stobs-milis, Mr Robert Leef, to 
Mín jane Miller, daughter of ks. 


n ge Diller, 
arriston-créscent, chet Dro 
TAW Es . t0 Agnes, ecl danighies of the 


Menzies, 
Rev. David minister of Pencaitiand. 
— At Edm —* Mr Galletti, Glasgow, to Mis 


Bucknall, daughter of the Inte Mr Bucknall, Coi» 


— At Cornbie, — ae 
Muirhouselaw —— of 


orn eee 
uter 


ter 
Lord R of Scotlan 
— At Few-house, Alexander Scot, Esq, ut 
hity Mains, W.S. to Helen Sutherland y Sang 
= of the late Ebenezer Marshall Gardiner, Esq. of 


Second 
the late John Caropbell, , of Shaw- 
d niece to the Duke of Argyle. 

9. At her house, John Fflint, Esq. son of 
the late Lieutenant-Cotonel Flint of the 25th regi- 
Bat to Jane, second daughter of John Ewart, 

e Hr epis dee Edinburgh 

— — Kingston-place, G 


Howden advocate, to Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson, Esq. of 
Clifton-ha 


9. At Byth, John Murra tgeon to the 
fi to Mary Anne —— da ciet of the late 
Captain William Urquhart. 

U. At Threepland, Mr William 


argent hier of 
uU, 
Somerville indales, Esq. a 


— At Tunbridge, " Lieut. Col. Steele of the Cold- 


stream Guards, to Lady Elizabeth Montagu, datugh- 
ter of the Duke of Manchester. 
— At Quidenham, Norfolk, James Macdonald, 
. M. P. only son of the Right Hon. Sir Archi- 
bald Macd Bart. to the t Han. Lady Se- 
phia Keppel, , eldest daughter of the Earl of Albe- 
— At St George's H uo oe 
the Hon. James Hen 
ther of the Earl of G ny, to Henri 


Ikham, the oe Mariel, D D. 
bery to the Hon. Miss Anson, sister of Lord Vis- 
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den of T. W. Coke, 

G church, London, Alexander 

. of Clunie, Dumfries thire, late of the 
Company's medical 

Sarah, eldest daughter o£ John Hyslop, 


Ons. 
chant, Leith De GMT aeaghtes ot Mr 
Bro ; ahi there. T 


» Mr Thomas Young of the 
5 , to Jane, ter of 


At Jedburgh, Mr William Rutherford, jun. 
there, to Hiss Martha ille, youngest 


eount Anson, and 
up 

16. At St 
Hon. ; 


At Brigham , near Cockermouth, the Rev. George 
Coventry, M.A. eldest son of Dr Coven Profes- 
sor of Agriculture in the — 

of the Dr Head of 


of Cumberland. 
t Edinburgh, John Richardson, Esq. to Lewis 
'Hatby, fifth daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
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he used to say, to 
the followed ít in deference to the 
friends. He advocate in 17 
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i leadings and for ons— 
particularly in feudal — and in arbitrations 
Of importance and in . 

The leading features of his mind were th of 
judgment, a correct and delicate taste, a 
sense of propriety, a high feeling for, and constan 
attention to dignity, honour, and inde- 
His understanding was clear and ex- 


another. 
He did not, however, speak in public when he 
had to stretch his veice beyond the e of conver- 


Register—Deaths. 


time before been abridging his 

business, and he soon after withdrew from practice 
mers aer bape ui Daia oa Gana Ta TS 
en his line of practice most enviable, and his 
consideration at the bar as high as ever. This be 
aid, from no disgust or discontent, but from the 
eels Be ed Pese bis CaAL penis Di omnes 
, he could pass years in a maz, 
ner more suited to his inclination and time of life. 
He Dien or the sabe Dran appoint 
of the Directors of the Bank of and he 
continued fur sevesel years to devote a good deal of 
attention to its affairs. On the of Patrick 


structive, lively, and — 
and good taste were not con 


But he 
continued to the last to up with the 
knowledge of the age, took a warm interest in the 


by munificent donations, every charitable plan 
appeared —— by its utili 
» both of a public and private 


lieved by his bounty will lament his death. 
He was a zealous Presb 


which gave him the command of a portion of time 
to himself. 


From this state of dignified and useful retire- 
ment, and in the enjoyment of gencral and 
estcem, Mr was removed by the of 
his last illness, in the 85th year of his age. 

Polite, cheerful, affable, olent, regular, or- 
derly, and dignifled—his character waa striki 
poured his mal sj ce—a li 
above the middle size; erect, wi t any tendency 
to stoop, even in his declining years; his features as 
well as person elegantly formed with s graceful de- 
meanour and fine expression of countenance; ex- 
act in his dress without any approach to frivolity— 
a finished gentleman of the furmer age; but with- 
out any of that peevish nonconformity with the 

esent time, which is often the weakness of age, 

ut which lessens that usefulness, which men so re- 
eas Mr Rolland have always in their power, 
and which he never failed to exercise to his 
hie neighbours, and the public. 
5 to the following — bean Jeft 
s distinguished person undermentioned 
table institutions: 
Society for propagating Christian Knowledge £1000 
Lunatic Aylum-- aee a ——— 
Society fer relief of the Destitute Sick... ......1000 
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à Female ree ado eébeeppesseeedeé bés cos cesse, L000 
Junior P —— — 000 
um. $999909509099090905990000990009009 0890 909909 
Edin Aian SOclety...... ccc ee ors nesese 1000 
Royal In 94909909060900900a90900009000920€9 B® 0900090999 
Charity ILU BOUM ceno oie est Pres 
Actua te Intentions ael 0 0 ste 
House of Industry do ee een ote root vor eoa 500 
Edinbu h Education Soclety................»- ern 500 
Parochisl Institution for the Education of the 
cB elspa ur pe are a vr rt 500 
Socie or promo H us 
: y Poor "909990999 00009900 erè LLEZAKJ pee 
Society uppression $005900 069 
Societ for the Sons of the C egesccasgspeopepsaoec 500 
For a School in Dunfi eseececosesevoos 1OOO 
In all, £13,000 


of this truly great man our country is ved of 
one of its most illustrious ornaments. Mr Watt 
head of those phi- 


may justly be placed at the h 
—— who havs See the condition of 
Dy the appii of science to the prac- 


e steam-engine 
ted as to make it capable of being ap- 
finest and most delicate manufactures, 
wer so increased as to set weight and soli- 
ce. By his admirable contrivances, it 
| alike for its force and in- 


precision, and ductility, 
The trunk of an elephant that can pick up 
a pin or rend an oak is as nothing to it. It can en- 
ve a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal 
ke wax before it—draw out, —— breaking, a 


^ a ship of war 
It can eubroider muslin 


and im- 
against the fury of the winds and 


ves. 
It would be difficult to estimate the value of the 
benefits which these inventions have conferred up- 
on thecountry. There is no branch of industry 
has not been indebted to them ; and in all the 
most material they have not oniy widened most 
magnificently the field of its exertions, but multi- 
ne a thousand-fold the amount —— 
e 
ned 


plied to 
and its 
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t is our improved steam-engine that has f. 
battles of rope and exalted and 


great power 
y the interest of our 
uous struggle in which 


er to which no limits can 

the dominion of Mind over 

auauua d matter, and laid a 
ose 


is to the 

t ali this is mainly owing; and 
certainly no man ever before bestowed a gift 
on his t 


important benefits on man than the inventor 
of our present steam-engine. 
His manners were marked by the simplicity which 


generally characterises exalted merit; he was per- 
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statuary,—and 
of its earliest performances, Ton 


bere ant caer tif last 

an ul life came at to a gen- 

tie close. He had — some incon i 
summer ; was not serious 

Posed Lll within a few weeks from his — 


p sincere 
vidence for the of da 
been blessed, and his exem from most of the 
of age, as well as for-the calm and 
cheerful evening of life that he had been itted 
to enjoy, after the honourable labours of the da 
had been concluded. And thus, full of years 
honours, in all calmness and tranquillity, he yield- 
ed up his soul without 


or struggle—and 
from the bosom of his family to that of his God ! 
He was twice jed, but has no issue but 
one son, long with him in his business 
and studies, and two grandchildren by a daughter 
who him. He was a Fellow the 


edeceased 
Roy Societies both of London and Edinburgh, 
and one of the few lishmen who were 
Institute of France. All 
science were his cordial 
was the influence of his mild 
and perfect fairness and liberality, even 
upon the pretenders to these accomplishments, that 
he lived to disarm even envy itself, and died in the 
— of his age, without a single enemy. 
ely.—At Gibraltar, Captain Stafford of the 
27th regiment. This gallant officer was descendin 
a narrow and dangerous from Wind-. 
mill hill to Europe Flats, when he fell down a pre- 
Cipice, and fwas killed on the spot. A rope was 
used for descending this by the officers, 
which was chaffed 8 — t of the 
rock. When Captain Stafford lai ld of the 
rope it gave way, and he was precipitated more than 
feet; the rope was found in his hand clenched. 
He left a widow and six children to deplore his 
oss. 

At Penang, Mr Adam Gordon, seventh son of 
the late Rev. Dr Gordon, one of the ministers. of 
Aberdeen. 

In Granby-row, in the 90th year of his age, the 
Hon. Ponsonby Moore, brother to the most noble 
the Marquis of Drogheda. 

A few days ago, John Lachlan, shoemaker in 
Ayr, known as an intelligent, lively, and facetious 
com . He was belter known by the epithet 
of Sutor Johnnie, by which title he is immortalized 
by Burns in his exquisite poem of ‘‘ Tam o' Shan- 

r » 


At Irvine, Ca William las, residing at 
5 ptaim Douglas, residing 


On his passage from Greenland to Peterhead, Mr 
Alexander Geary, master of the: Dexterity. 
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